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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  the  butoty  of  Chivalry. 

While  the  principal  states  of  the  west  were  separately 
assuming  the  forms  best  accommodated  to  their  subse- 
quent relations,  agencies  of  various  kinds  were  aifecting 
the  general  frame  of  European  society,  and  assisting 
the  development  of  the  system,  in  which  its  maturity 
was  afterwards  displayed.  These  were  the  institution 
of  chivalry,  the  expeditions  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  crusades,  the  revival  of  commercial  intercourse, 
and  the  first  beginnings  of  the  restoration  of  learning. 
The  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  accordingly  the 
institution  of  chivalry,  which  has  so  remarkably  cha- 
racterised the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  so  deci- 
sively influenced  the  social  arrangements  of  Europe. 

The  ridicule  incurred  by  the  extravagances  of  chi- 
valry, when  the  ages  to  which  it  was  accommodated  had 
passed  away,  and  the  institution  itself  had  degene- 
rated from  its  original  principles,  long  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  example  of  the  capricious 
absurdity  of  the  human  mind,  arising  from  no  settled 
principles  of  manners,  and  inducing  no  beneficial  modi- 
fication of  the  intercourses  of  society  and  the  relations 
of  political  order.  More  modern  writers,  however,  have 
I       Vol.  II.  B 
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considered  this  subject  with  a  more  philosophical  spirit; 
and,  while  they  have  traced  the  institution  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  that  state  of  society  in  which  it  was  begun, 
they  have  also  discerned,  that  it  has  exercised  a  most 
important  influence  in  imprpvino;  the  social,  and  even 
the  political  arrangements  of  the  Europeans.  If,  indeed, 
we  would  select  that  distinction,  which  has  most  remark- 
ably discriminated  the  social  habits  of  tlie  modern  Euro- 
peans, we  should  fix  on  chivalry,  for  no  similar  institu- 
tion has  ever  existed,  either  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity',  or  among  the  modern  orientals',  though  some 
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'  Mi.  H]i11siii,  indeed,  baa  described 
Ihe  AchilleB  of  Homer  us  the  repiuwnta- 
Ine  of  duTolry  in  it>  most  general  form, 
with  all  ill  sincerity  and  unyieldiog  rec- 
titudu,  all  iticuuitiiiei  and  mutuficeocu, — 
Slate  of  Europe  during  Ihe  Middle  Ages, 
ml.  ii.  page  541.  Loud.  1818.  Uoraee 
iraulil  ceitaiulr  pronounce  a  diScrent 
jndgtntiot;  and  though,  perhaps,  thu  pli- 
ant courtier  of  Auguitm  was  not  well 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  fierce  dignity 
of  the  Grecian  hoD,  yet  eren  Mr.  Bollain 
luu  admitted  into  thu  desdijitioa  of  it  an 
indiSennce  to  the  catiw  in  vbich  he  wob 
engaged,  a  quality  irreconcilable  to  the 
loyally,  which  was  most  characteristic  of 
tba  true  chetalicr.  Thii  loyally,  loo, 
comprehended  a  faithrul  attacbmeot  to 
POnw  femoJe,  ihe  ohjecl  of  the  reepeetfii) 
affiicUon  of  the  knishl,  a  dispuiilion  very 
fbreiga  from  tbu  cbaiadcr  of  him  who 
^puka  of  hu  fair  captivB  only  aa  hia  prize, 
and,  while  he  leluctantly  rehnquiiihed  her 


Ur.  ii.  bos  justly  rBmaiked, 
tivei  of  the  heroic  charactet 
leading  varieties,  of  a  high-minded  inde- 
pDndimce,  and  of  i  moral  and  lodal 
mogmuiiniity :  but  the  forrocr  was  loo 
wild  and  fetucioua,  Ihe  latter  too  kuod- 
■ble,  for  modern  chivalry ;  not  can  we 
And  iu  either  that  principle  of  devotion, 
which,  with  all  its  yupersliliou  and  ah- 
■urdily,  eialtiMl  Ihe  character  of  knight- 
hood to  some  degree  of  apintual  ole- 

■  HichaidMo,  iu  his  DiMettalion  on 


Ihe  Eaalem  Nations,  Part  1.  ch.  iii.  §  5, 
has  pointed  out  Bome  traces  of  chiraJry 
in  the  east,  but  only  of  the  military  part 
of  the  ayiilem.  Htb  account  of  the  defer- 
CQce  shown  to  women  in  the  coaleila  of 
the  kiiizlilB,  JB  taken  from  Ihe  romancei 
of  the  Moore  of  Spain,  who  probably  imi- 
tated theChhstianii  of  KutO|ie.  SirJohn 
Malcolm  hoji  borne  a  atrong  testimony  to 
the  chivalrous  spirit,  which  he  allfgee  to 
haic  pievoilfd  among  the  ancieut  Per- 
■iana  during  thu  whole  continuaace  of 
the  Kaianian  dynasty,  Itiiuidcd  by  Kai 
Kobad,  the  Dijocea  of  the  Greek  wiiten, 
and  overthrown  by  Aleiander  the  Great  j 
and  hai  particularly  noticed  the  great 
ie>p«ct  in  which  the  female  mat  was  held, 
aa  the  priucipal  cause  of  Ihe  progrcaa 
which  the  Peiaiang  had  made  in  civQIia- 
tion.— tlisl.orPerKia,vol.i.  pp.  263,  270. 
Lend.  lUlS.  But  thii  testimony  mti 
on  the  authority  of  Fenluai,  a  poetical 
hiBlorian,  who,  Sir  John  Malcolm  odmils, 
may  have  indulged  hii  imagination  ia 
the  embellishment  of  his  subjecl,  and  who, 
though  he  died  iu  &a  year  of  the  hegira 
411,  and  th«r^ore  composed  his  poem 
init  before  the  commencement  of  Ihe 
European  chivalry,  wrote,  however,  many 
centuries  after  the  events  which  he  has 
described ;  and  probably  found  in  hii  own 
the  ideal  fori         "  " 


fancy  tr 
which  h 


M  altiibutcd  to  the  a 


as  the  Grecian  Xeaophon  ap- 
havc  invented  the  interesting 
pisode  of  Panthea  for  his  hiitoncal  ni- 
mance  of  Cyrus.  Sir  John  Malcohn,  ia> 
deed,  haa  added,  that  a  rank  equal  to 
that  of  males  was  secured  to  the  women 

hy  the  cn^wuiMs  of  ZwMilet;  but  Uw 
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traces  of  the  feudal  system  of  government,  with  which 
it  appears  to  have  been  connected,  have  been  discovered 
in  the  monarchies  of  Asia. 

St.  Palaye,  who  has  given  the  most  complete  and 
distinct  account  of  this  extraordinary  institution^,  hag 
declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
trace  it  to  an  epoch  more  ancient  than  the  eleventh 
century,  and  has  ascribed  its  immediate  origin  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  French  barons,  as  it  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third,  or  Capetian  dynasty,  of  the 
sovereigns  of  France,  Chivalry,  he  remarks,  considered 
merely  as  the  ceremony  by  which  a  youthful  warrior 
was  presented  with  his  arms,  was  practised  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  and  may  even  be  discovered  in  the 
account,  which  Tacitus  has  given  of  the  northern  con- 
querors of  the  empire.  But,  considered  as  a  dignity 
which  conferred  the  first  rank*  in  the  military  order,  and 
was  bestowed  with  a  species  of  investiture*,  accoin> 
panied  by  certain  religious  ceremonies  and  a  solemn 
oath,  it  cannot  be  derived  from  a  period  antecedent  to 
that,  in  which  the  kingdom  of  France  began  to  assume  a 
regular  form,  after  the  confusion  attending  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  second,  or  Carlovingian,  race  of  princes. 
Hugh  Capet,  who  began  the  third  race,  was  placed  on 

ZGad,  the  pnndpBl  of  the  wotVi  itilt  ex-  '  This  solemn    investiture  «eems  to 

Unt  which  have  been  attributed  to  Zoio-  have  been   intiDiluced  in    b    deaiie  tt 

amer,v;a«prpbably  writtHQ,  saysBrucker,  rtrengthening  the  frudal  obligslioQi,  by 

about  the  lime  when   maDv  Jews  and  adding  to  the  ceremony  of  honuf^  that 

ChristiaOB  reiided  among  Ihe  FiirEJaiis,  of  receiving  aism :  pechapa  Ihu  chicftsioa 

that  is,  Bl»ut  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuiyi  also  procured  la  thin  manner  other  fol- 

and  the  others  which  yet  remain  are,  by  lowers   besides    Iheir  own   vaasali,  who 

the  histoiian  of  philosophy,  supposed  to  mi^t  (five  a  less  limilBd  attendunce.    It) 

hBTe  beeu  composed  at  b  later  period  from  itt  eeremoniet,  almoit  all  autbon,  saya 

the  tenets  of  Jews  and  Mahometans,  for  St  Palaye,  have  reraatkc^d  a  reUtion  to 

the  purpose  of  appeasinj-  the  Mahometan  those  observed  by  tba  Church  in  the  ad* 

pLTseeulora  of  the  worshippers  of  fire.—  ministration  of    the    saciaroent.       The 

Hist.  Crit.  Philoa,,  lib.  ii.  cap,  iLL  5  3,  -I,  moBtandentpBDeiryoslsofchivalry speak 

cum  Append.  of  its  eagB{;umvuts  as  of  thuic  of  the  mo- 

■'  Mem.  <1«)  I'Acttd.    des  Inicriptions,  nastic  ordet,  and  even  of  Ihe  priesthood, 

tome  XX.  and  seem  desirous  of  placing  it  on  tlw 

'Every  knight  ranlied  u  tbe  leader  of  tiuao  level  with  the  prelacy. 
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the  throne  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  tenth  century; 
and  in  the  following,  by  a  combination  of  various 
causes,  was  formed  a  system  of  manners,  which  blended 
with  the  violence  of  anarchy  the  refinement  of  civili- 
zation. 

The  independence  enjoyed  by  the  French  barons  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  dynasty,  disposed  every  noble 
to  emulate  in  his  castle  the  pomp  of  his  sovereign, 
which  the  augmented  authority  of  the  crown  had  begun 
to  render  respectable.  In  every  district,  accordingly, 
the  ceremony  of  a  court  was  ostentatiously  maintained, 
and  each  of  these  numerous  courts  became  a  school  of 
manners,  in  which  the  young  nobility  received  edu- 
cation. As  the  king  appointed  to  the  offices  of  his 
court  the  princes  of  his  family,  so  every  noble  distri- 
buted those  of  his  establishment  among  his  own  rela- 
tives, who  were  gratified  in  discharging  even  menial 
duties.  In  the  course  of  the  attendance  which  these 
offices  required,  the  young  nobles  were  trained  to  the 
accomplishments  of  chivalry,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  became  entitled  to  receive  the  honourable 
distinction  of  knighthood.  The  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  manners  of  a  knight  bears  attestation  to  this 
original  of  the  institution,  the  quality  of  courtesy^  which 
was  inculcated  with  extraordinary  attention,  having  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  courts  in  which  it  was  acquired, 
as  the  less  polished  quality  of  urbanity,  or  civility,  was 
so  denominated  from  the  comparative  refinement  observ- 
able in  the  inhabitants  of  towns. 

The  rival  ceremoniousness  of  these  numerous  courts 
can,  however,  be  regarded  only  as  having  provided  cir- 


■  Urn,  iwi  Spenaer,  liook  vi 
41- 

•  Of  court  il  »wnis  men  courteiic  i 
For  that  H  there  moK  iinlli  t,i  ob 
And  well  btMMUiutb  thai  ia  ptiao 


Tliflt  vlriiia  should  lie  plentifully  found, 
Whicli  uf  aU   goodly  miuiuKni  U  Ihe 
grcuuil, 
And  nKituiavilcoDTeTHtioa.' 
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cumstaoces  favourable  to  the  formation  of  this  peculiar 
system  of  manners.  The  causes,  from  the  operation  of 
which,  in  these  circumstances,  it  derived  its  existence, 
were  of  a  distinct  and  various  nature ;  nor  can  we 
reasonably  suppose  that,  without  their  influence,  the 
feudal  nobles  would  have  exhibited  in  their  castles 
any  other  example,  than  that  of  a  rude  and  licentious 
luxury. 

Tacitus  has  informed  us',  that  the  youth  of  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  presume  to  bear  arms,  untU  they  had  been 
publicly  presented  with  them  by  some  person  of  dis- 
tinction, or  by  some  near  relative.  This  kind  of  investi- 
ture appears  to  have  been  retained  both  by  the  Goths 
and  Lombards,  after  they  had  been  established  within 
the  limits  of  the  empire.  Zeno,  the  Greek  emperor, 
adopted,  as  his  son-at-arms,  Theodoric*,  the  founder  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  example  was  imi- 
tated by  Justin  1.,  in  regard  to  the  same  prince.  In 
these  instances  the  German  investiture  was  combined 
with  a  relation  of  adoption,  which  gave  being  to  a  close 
connexion  between  the  two  individuals.  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  remarkable  story  related  by  Paul 
Warnefrede^,  that  among  the  Lombards,  though  the 
ceremony  of  military  investiture  was  retained,  no  obli- 
gation of  mutual  attachment  could  be  conceived  to  have 
been  imposed.  The  son  of  their  king  Audoin,  who  was 
himself  afterwards  the  founder  of  the  Lombard  kingdom 
of  Italy,  was  declared  to  be  incapable  of  dining  with  his 
father,  though  he  had  been  distinguished  by  a  recent 
victory,  until  he  should  have  received  arms  from  the 
king  of  some  foreign  nation.  To  conform,  therefore,  to 
the  inviolable  usage  of  his  country,  the  young  prince, 

'  De  Hor.  Germ.,  cap.  liii.  '  DeGeslisLaigoliardorum,  cap-iiiii. 
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resorting  to  that  very  prince  whom  he  had  just  before 
defeated,  and  whose  son  he  had  himself  slain  in  the 
engagement,  committed  himself  boldly  to  bis  hospitality, 
demanded  the  investiture  of  a  soldier,  and  was  dismissed 
by  the  father  in  the  arms  of  the  slaughtered  son.  The 
mere  investiture  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  of  the 
German  custom,  and  the  Greek  emperors  to  have 
added  the  adoption,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the 
friendship  of  Tlieodoric, 

Though  the  origin  of  knighthood  is  thus  discoverable 
in  the  primitive  manners  of  the  Germans,  yet  we  can 
find  but  a  slight  and  imperfect  rudiment  of  the  jousts 
and  tournaments,  in  which  the  emulation  of  chivalry  was 
exercised.  The  investiture  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
as  a  necessary  precaution  against  the  admission  of  insuf- 
ficient persons  into  the  armies ;  but  the  frequent  hos- 
tilities of  these  nations  probably  afforded  opportunity  so 
ample  for  the  indulgence  of  military  ardour,  that  the 
imitation  of  war  was  not  necessary  for  their  amusement. 
They  accordingly  sought  their  recreation,  not  in  a  com- 
bat, but  in  a  sort  of  military  dance'",  performed  amidst 
swords  and  spears  by  naked  youths,  while  the  mimicry 
of  battle  was  reserved  to  be  an  entertainment  for  a  period 
of  more  settled  order,  in  which  the  reality  was  less  fre- 
quently witnessed. 

To  arrive  at  the  period  of  jousts  and  tournaments,  we 
must  descend  through  an  interval  of  seven  centuries; 
our  first  account  of  a  tournament  being  that  of  one 
which  was  solemnly  held  by  the  sons  of  Charlemagne. 
The  invention,  indeed,  was  even  then  imperfect,  being 
at  that  time  a  mock  fight  between  two  bodies  of  men, 
not  H  trial  of  skill  between  contending  combatants". 

'"  De  Udi.  Oenn.,  caji.  xxiv.  wnted  a  sbirmith,  beioR  a  «0Dtwt  of  tin 

"  ThejouBturMaibgloCOinlnti  Oiu       equal  wirtiMi    Iha '.-oniSof  li  ia/enirtot 

' erly  w  ouued,  rcpra-      reipoaded  to  i  genariil  pogagiimiit      ' 
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Tbis  was  gradually  improved,  and  subjected  to  numO' 
rous  regulations.  Many  authors  have  ascribed  the 
invention  of  these  regulations  to  Geoffrey  of  Preuilli, 
who  died  in  the  year  I OGG  ;  hut  St,  Palaye  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  only  methodised  those  which  already  ex- 
isted, perhaps  introducing  some  improvement. 

A  military  spirit,  however,  had  it  operated  alone, 
would  have  produced  a  very  defective  resemblance  of 
modem  chivalry.  In  a  rude  and  unsettled  state  of 
society,  indeed,  individuals  may  be  prompted  to  gene- 
rous exertions  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  among  the  petty 
governments  of  ancient  Greece,  which,  iu  the  distri- 
bution of  the  country  into  a  multitude  of  little  states, 
corresponded  in  some  measure  to  the  distribution  of 
modem  France  among  the  barons,  some  persons  did 
appear,  who  devoted  their  exertions  to  the  suppression 
of  violence.  But  how  far  the  Hercules  and  Theseus  of 
ancient  Greece  were  removed  from  the  refinements  of 
Europe,  is  sufficiently  apparent.  Lawless  themselves, 
they  seem  to  have  proposed  to  repress  all  outrages 
except  their  own,  and  to  claim  a  monopoly  of  injury. 
This  was,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  the  just  descriptioa 
of  the  modem  knight;  but  such  conduct  was  a  violation 
of  the  acknowledged  principle  of  his  order.  The  knights 
of  antiquity,  on  the  contrary,  made  no  professions,  but 
blindly  obeyed  the  impulse,  which  urged  them  to  en- 
counter violence  wherever  it  presented  itself,  and  equally 
excited  them  to  perpetrate  offences,  similar  to  those 
which  they  punished.  We  may  conclude,  that  the  chi- 
valry of  modem  Europe  would  have  proved  to  be  of  the 
latter  description,  if  other  causes  had  not  operated  to 
soften  and  to  exalt  that  warlike  spirit,  which  had  been 
cherished  by  the  disorders  of  a  turbulent  period. 

One  of  these  co-operating  and  modifying  causes  was 
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tlie  respect  for  the  female  sex,  which  has  characterised 
the  modern  nations  of  Europe ;  another  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  religion.  Courage,  gallantry, 
and  religion,  formed  the  regular  combination  of  the 
knightly  character,  however  in  particular  instances  cou- 
rage may  have  so  far  prevailed  over  the  other  ingredi- 
ents, as  to  become  mere  ferocity,  or  courage  and  gal- 
lantry, predominating  over  the  virtuous  principles 
communicated  by  religion,  may  have  exhibited  only  a 
licentious  heroism. 

The  due  regulation  of  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is 
a  problem  in  the  combinations  of  society,  which  neither 
Greeks  nor  Romans  had  been  able  to  resolve.  Though 
Aristotle "  maintains,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  imitate 
the  example  of  the  barbarians,  who  regarded  their 
women  as  their  slaves,  yet  the  virtuous  part  of  them 
were  notwitostanding  excluded  from  all  consideration  in 
society,  as  the  mere  managers  of  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  men.  The  popular  Pericles  '^,  in  a  public 
harangue,  in  which  he  excited  his  own  sex  to  the 
emulation  of  patriotic  heroism,  dismissed  the  Athenian 
women  with  a  cold  and  contemptuous  admonition,  that 
it  would  be  their  great  glory  not  to  be  worse  than 
nature  had  made  them,  and  that  as  little  as  possible, 
either  of  praise  or  blame,  should  be  said  about  them 
among  the  men.  He,  indeed,  found  in  Aspasia  the  social 
gratification,  which  he  appears  to  have  thought  the 
virtuous  part  of  the  sex  incapable  of  affording,  and  for 
which  they  were  in  truth  disqualiBed  by  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  Greeks.  While  virtuous  women  were 
secluded  from  general  society  and  abandoned  to  igno- 
rance, the  minds  of  courtesans  were  improved  by  the 
intercourse  of  genius,    and   even  of  philosophy  ;    nor 


"  De  Ecpub,,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 


"  Tliucjdq  lib.  ii.  cs[>.  ilv. 


^ 
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could  Grecian  ingenuity  ever  attain  to  the  formation  of 
a  system  of  manners,  wliieli  should  reconcile  tlie  virtue 
of  the  female  sex  with  the  acquisition  and  the  exercise 
of  the  talents  of  refined  and  elegant  society.  In  the 
comedies  of  Terence,  who  copied  from  Menander  the 
manners  of  the  Athenians,  we  find  no  representation  of 
a  virtuous  female  fitted  to  interest  the  afi'ections;  and 
where  he  appears  to  have  attempted  to  create  such 
an  interest  '*,  he  has  only  contrasted  the  character  of  a 
young  woman  in  a  state  of  concubinage  with  that  of  a 
common  prostitute.  The  Medea  of  Euripides  also  af- 
fords abundant  attestation  of  the  despised  and  abused 
condition  of  females  in  Grecian  society;  and  Aristotle" 
himself,  speaking  of  the  choice  of  characters  in  reference 
to  dramatic  composition,  mentions  women  with  slaves, 
admitting,  however,  that  of  these  classes  the  former  is 
only  inferior,  the  latter  wholly  vile.  The  matrons  of 
Rome  held  a  higher  rank  in  society  than  those  of  Greece, 
probably  because  the  Romans  were  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  war,  and  therefore  compelled  to  admit  their 
females  to  a  partnership  in  their  domestic  concerns. 
This  higher  rank  they  long  continued  to  hold  with 
dignity,  discharging  with  credit  the  offices  of  domestic 
life ;  but  the  general  intercourse  could  not  be  said  to 
have  been  then  begun,  and  the  women  were  a  portion 
of  the  republic  only  as  they  were  members  of  their 
respective  families.  When  the  Roman  women  had 
ceased  to  be  wholly  domestic,  the  imperfection  of  the 
social  system  became  apparent.  Female  manners  became 
corrupted  to  such  a  degree,  that  Augustus  was  forced 
to  discourage  celibacy  by  law ;  and  the  pictures  of 
female  profligacy,  presented  by  the  satirist,  are  too 
offensive  to  decency  for  modern  inspection. 

••  Heaolonlim,  act  U.  »c.  4.  "  Diji  TUnrrmm,  *ij  rt. 
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That  women  were  held  in  respect  by  the  ancient 
Germans,  may  perhaps  be  explained  from  the  analogy 
of  their  circumstances  to  those  of  the  heroic  times  of 
ancient  Greece '",  in  which  the  women  enjoyed  more 
freedom  of  communication  with  the  men,  both  in  busi- 
ness and  in  amusement,  than  in  succeeding  ages.  Some 
degree  of  equality  might  therefore  subsist  between  the 
two  sexes  amidst  the  simplicity  of  the  barbarian  tribes 
of  Germany,  especially  as  they  possessed  slaves  for  the 
performance  of  the  laborious  offices  of  agriculture  ;  and 
the  influence  of  a  colder  climate,  by  moderating  the 
passions  of  the  northern  warriors,  would  preserve  the 
female  character  from  being  degraded  by  licentiousness. 
In  such  circumstances  appears  to  have  been  formed  that 
respect  for  the  sex,  which  has  been  noticed  by  Tacitus^' 
as  characteristic  of  the  primitive  manners  of  Germany, 
though  he  represents  the  females  as  then  living  in 
seclusion.  In  the  progress  of  civilization,  ibis  cold 
respect  of  the  barbarian  tribes  was  improved  into  a 
desire  of  becoming  the  objects  of  female  favour  by  mar- 
tial achievements,  and  thus  some  advance  was  made 
towards  the  chivalry  of  a  later  period;  for  we  find  this 
sentiment    expressed   in   the    death-song'*    of   Regner 


"  Milfunl'i  Rliloiy  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p,  188.     Lond.  I8I4. 

"  De  Mor.  Genn.,  cap.  liii.  18. 

"  This  curiouBude  has  been  tcanslnted 
rreciy  into  Ihn  Engliifa,  and  lilcrnlly  into 
the  Idtb  UngungL-,  by  tho  Rev.  J.  John- 
■tune,  who  hod  beta  chaplain  ta  tbo  Bri- 
tisb  miniitei  in  Denmark.  The  Dorthcrn 
hero,  tiiler  various  ailTenturei),  had  bma 
marie  prisoDer  by  KlU,  a  Norihumbtian 
prince, nod  having  been  eoodemuvd  to  die 
by  the  bite  ofripera,  a  said  tu  bn^e  coil- 
soled  himaelf,  in  the  Bgony  uf  apjiruaching 
death,  with  unging  the  Ladbroiar-guida, 
or  dealh.iH)a){  of  Lodbroc  TliiH  racsyi. 
tulatlon  of  hi>  fotmet  triumphs  he  l>«giu> 
with  mentioning  on  expedition  tu  &Mi- 
lond,  in  which  he  obtained  as  hi*  priiu 
bii  wife  Tlwr*!  wbam  in  Out  eiilei|irise 


bo  released  ftom  c^itivity.  In  the  niDa. 
teenlh  strophe,  descriliing  an  expedition 
to  lU,  long  the  reiidenec  of  the  kings  of 
the  iilea,  hu  spooks  of  his  autagoniEts  in 
thi)  language  of  gallantry :  '  With  tha 
rising  gun  we  saw  the  lover  of  the  maid, 
and  the  wooer  of  the  widow,  fainting 
beauteous  in  bia  iocka  ;'  or,  ^  Comatum 
amatorem  puellas  et  blaudiloquum  pro- 
curo  viduee,  mane  retrocedenlmn  obser- 
vavi."  In  the  twenfy-third  he  utters  Ihis 
letiliment;  '  Bold  should  the  lover  ofthe 
fair  be  seen  auiidtit  the  battle's  whirl- 
wind ;'  or,  '  Inter  strcpitum  gladiorum 
sflDiper  debet  blokodus  amasius  virgiDum 
impurtutrilumse  prBiistare.'  Inthetwenty- 
sixtbhusaVB:  '  1  sought  a  noUeroother 
for  my  children ;  one  that  might  impart 
advautuEOUs  heart*  to  our  poateiity ;  or. 
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Lodbroc,  who  reigned  in  Denmark  about  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century. 

A  further  progress  of  society  might,  however,  have 
produced  an  effect  analogous  to  the  change  of  manners 
observed  in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece.  As  the  men 
became  more  intimately  connected  in  social  and  political 
relations,  the  women  might  have  been  left  to  sink  into 
insignificance;  and  thus  the  very  improvement  of  one 
part  of  the  species  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  such 
a  degradation  of  the  other,  as  would  have  hindered  it 
from  exceeding  the  social  refinement  before  attained  by 
that  ingenious  nation.  The  great  difficulty  then  is  to 
conceive,  how  the  respect  for  females,  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  only  to  the  heroic  ages  of  society,  should 
have  been  propagated  into  the  times  of  civilization. 
Among  mere  savages  this  respect  cannot  subsist,  because 
in  a  merely  savage  state  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
female  sex  can  neither  be  displayed  cor  appreciated  ; 
but  neither  does  a  mere  advance  in  civilization  appear 
to  be  favourable  to  the  just  pretensions  of  the  sex,  and 
some  cause  must  be  sought,  which  supported  them 
among  the  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  seems  to  be  furnished 
by  a  consideration  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  Chris- 
tian religion  on  that  society,  with  which  the  tribes  of 
Germany  were  brought  into  combination.  A  religion 
of  the  heart,  while  it  addressed  itself  with  peculiar  power 


Tonia  cunla  impe 
lelicion  «u  Grit  intindiiced  into  Dea- 
iDiik  iu  the  ycai  82G,  (Motheim,  cent,  a^ 
part.  i.  ch.  I.)  Hih  chivalcy  ot  LodbrDc 
«u  thertfore  pn){iiD.  !□  the  Ode  ar  Ha- 
ruld,  B  Norwe^an  prince,  who  lived  &buut 
the  midiUe  of  the  eUivcath  century,  tlw 
spiril  of  sealimerito!  altachmeal  is  iia- 
puyedbgreiter  maturity.  He  complains 
that  all  hia  glory  had  not  beca  able  tu 

coocilUta  the  oSection  of  Eliwif,  ot  Eli* 


i»beth,  the  daughter  of  Jarislftus,  king  of 
UuBsio,  coDcltiiiiaaeBch  strophe  with  say- 
ing-, ^  and  yet  a  Rtuaian  majd(!D  hcoitw 
me,' — Hi»t.  de  Daanemarc,  pat  Mallet, 
iQtrod,3'^pattie,p.30«,30a.GenSve,1787. 
The  chiTalroui  apirit  afthiii  piince  may 
huVL-  ri'Cjired  aame  assislance  from  tha 
influence  of  Chriationity,  which  had  been 
introduced  intu  hut  country  luwards  the 
dose  at  tha  preceding  century. — Ibid., 
tone  ill.  p.  115. 


J 


MODEUX   BISTORT: 

to  tHe  gentleness  and  affection  of  the  female  character, 
exalted,  in  the  estimation  of  the  men,  the  very  qualities 
by  which  the  other  sex  is  distinguished  ;  and  as  it  held 
out  equally  to  women,  as  to  men,  a  hope  of  future  hap- 
piness, in  comparison  with  which  the  distinctions  of  their 
present  existence  could  possess  no  importance,  it  oa 
this  account  also  tended  to  establish  between  them  an 
equality  of  intercourse.  The  two  ingredients  of  the 
modern  society  of  Europe,  the  German  tribes  and  the 
subjects  of  the  ancient  empire,  were  thus  alilie,  though 
by  different  causes,  prepared  for  giving  the  due  consi- 
deration to  that  half  of  the  species,  which  had  been 
cither  held  in  a  degrading  inferiority  of  condition,  or 
permitted  to  disturb  the  whole  order  of  society  by  un- 
restrained licentiousness. 

How  much  religion  was  instrumental  in  giving  to  the 
female  character  that  importance,  which  it  enjoyed  in  the 
ages  of  chivalry,  appears  from  the  accounts  which  have 
been  transmitted,  of  the  education  of  the  young  candidate 
for  the  honour  of  knighthood.  His  earliest  lessons  re- 
lated principally  to  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  ladies ; 
to  the  ladies  was  intrusted  the  charge  of  teaching  him 
at  once  his  catechism  and  the  art  of  love;  and  ho  was 
required  early  to  make  choice  of  one  of  the  noblest,  the 
most  beautiful,  and  the  most  virtuous  ladies  of  the  court 
which  he  frequented,  and  to  her,  as  to  a  superior  being, 
he  was  bound  to  communicate  not  only  every  action, 
but  even  every  thought.  The  lessons  of  gallantry  incul- 
cated in  this  intercourse,  communicated,  says  St.  Palaye, 
those  respectful  regards,  which,  never  having  been  ef- 
faced from  the  minds  of  the  French,  have  continued  to 
form  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  nation;  and 
he  adds,  that  the  instructions  which  these  young  persons 
received,  in  respect  to  decency,  manners,  and  virtue, 
made  the  deeper  impression,  as  they  were  continually 
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enforced  by  the  examples  of  the  ladies,  and  of  the  knights 
whom  they  served. 

The  women,  respected  by  the  men,  were  taught  to 
respect  themselves;  and  in  the  numerous  castles  of  the 
barons,  the  younger  females  were  early  instructed  in  the 
more  essential  duties,  which  they  should  afterwards  be 
required  to  discharge.  The  meu  were  even  scrutinizing 
censors  of  such  women,  as  violated  the  decorum  of  their 
sex.  The  Chevalier  de  la  Tour,  in  a  letter  of  advice 
which  he  addressed  to  his  daughters  in  the  year  1371, 
has  observed,  that  it  had  been  customary,  in  the  purer 
times  of  chivalry,  that  the  knights  should  publicly  sig- 
nify their  disapprobation  of  ladies,  whose  reputations 
had  been  tainted,  when  these  were  assembled  with  others 
of  unblemished  characters. 

The  grand  triumph  of  female  influence  was  displayed 
in  those  celebrated  tournaments,  which  occupied  so 
much  of  the  attention  of  Europe  during  the  period  of 
chivalry.  In  these  exercises,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  utmost  pomp  of  decoration,  the 
knights  contended  for  preeminence,  in  all  the  varieties 
of  military  contest;  but  the  motive,  most  powerfully 
exciting  them  to  exertion,  was  the  desire  of  becoming 
the  chosen  objects  of  female  approbation.  Sometimes 
the  ladies  conducted  the  combatants  to  the  lists  in 
chains,  as  their  devoted  slaves ;  in  all  cases  the  knights, 
before  they  engaged,  proclaimed  aloud  the  names  of 
the  ladies,  whose  servants  they  professed  themselves, 
and  whose  attachment  they  regarded  as  a  pledge  of 
victory.  The  favours  bestowed  by  the  ladies  on  their 
champions,  were  borne  as  badges  to  distinguish  them 
in  the  field,  and  most  anxiously  sought  by  their  anta- 
gonists, as  the  trophies  of  successful  valour.  In  con- 
ferring rewards  on  the  victors,  the  ladies  again  acted  a 
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conspicuous  part,  being  often  the  arbiters  of  tbeir  pre- 
tensions, and  ever  the  bearers  of  the  prize  and  the  con- 
ductors of  the  pageant.  The  tournamenta  were  followed 
by  entertainments,  in  which  the  ladies  enjoyed  yet 
another  opportunity  of  distinction,  by  presiding  in  con- 
versations, in  which  they  could  exercise  and  display 
their  mental  acquirements,  agreeably  to  the  description 
which  Milton  has  given  of  these  solemnities : 

'  Where  thtoag«  of  koighta  iind  txirana  bold 
la  ireeda  of  peace  higli  triumptis  hold, 
Wilh  store  of  ludiea,  whose  bright  ejai 
Rain  influence,  and  ]ud^  tbu  prtEe 
Of  wit  or  UTTu,  while  botb  conleml 
To  win  her  gtaco  when 


Such  were  the  entertainments,  which  the  historian 
of  the  Roman  empire  '^  has  pronounced  to  have  been 
superior  to  the  inventions  of  classical  antiquity,  in 
regard  both  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  defence, 
and  to  the  refinement  of  the  public  manners.  More 
closely  approaching  to  the  reality  of  war  than  the  con- 
test of  the  wrestler  or  the  boxer,  or  even  than  the  combat 
of  the  gladiator,  they  formed  a  much  better  preparation 
of  the  national  defence  ;  and,  connecting  the  two  sexes 
in  an  intercourse  of  respectful  gallantry,  in  which  each 
served  to  meliorate  the  character  of  the  other,  they  at 
the  fiame  time  constituted  a  school  of  moral  dignity, 
fantastic  indeed,  but  admitting  no  comparison  with  the 
ferocity  of  the  Romans,  or  with  the  corruption  of  the 
Greeks. 

In  this  age  of  reasoning  we  might  be  tempted  to 
deride,  as  a  puerile  superstition,  that  admixture  of  re- 
ligion, which  gave  an  ecclesiastical  character  to  the 
profession  of  chivalry,  if  we  could  forget  that,  in  our 
own  orders  of  knighthood,  we  still  retain  the  vestiges  of 

"  Decline  and  Fall,  Sc.  vol.  vi.  pp.  27,  28, 
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such  an  incongruity.  Superstitious,  indeed,  may  well 
be  called  the  religion  of  that  ignorant  period;  but  a 
gross  religion  alone  was  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  people  of  such  a  period,  and,  if  we  consider  the 
particulars  of  the  oath  which  was  sworn  by  every 
knight,  we  shall  perceive  that,  gross  and  corrupted  as  it 
was,  it  did  not  fail  to  inculcate  virtues,  which  tended  to 
improve  the  human  character.  The  widow,  the  orphan, 
and  all  the  defenceless,  were  entitled  by  the  oath  of 
knighthood  to  claim  protection  of  the  knight,  even  to  the 
hazard  of  his  life;  and  every  virtue,  together  with  ail 
the  graces  of  behaviour,  was  solemnly  vowed  by  the 
candidates  for  this  honourable  distinction  *".  In  many 
instances  it  must  have  happened,  that  these  obligations 
were  disregarded  ;  but  their  general  influence  must,  not- 
withstanding, have  produced  a  considerable  effect  in 
moderating  the  ferocity,  and  purifying  the  corruptions, 
of  a  turbulent  and  ignorant  society.  If  many  instances 
of  gross  licentiousness  occur  in  the  history  of  chivalry, 
we  should  recollect  that  this  licentiousness  was  the 
disease,  of  which  chivalry,  in  regulating  the  intercourse 
of  the  two  sexes,  furnished  the  appropriate  remedy,  and 
that  the  disease  must  be  expected  to  be  found,  where  the 
remedy  is  usefully  administered.  How  necessary  it  was 
at  such  a  time,  that  the  religion  by  which  men  were  to 
be  controlled,  should  be  of  a  gross  and  sensible  nature, 
will  appear  to  any  person,  who  reflects  on  the  strange 
instance  of  idolatry,  in  which  the  ostentatious  pageantry 
of  chivalry  extended  and  aggravated  the  superstitions  of 
the  priesthood.  The  peacock,  the  pheasant,  and  the 
swan",  from  being  regarded  as  the  emblems  of  the  parade 

*  The  i|lialittei  rnjuiml  af  a  liue  cbo-  Qui  bien  et  mal  ne  peiil  aonflnr 

Ttlier  were  Giilb,  chanty,  juitiee,  reanoii,  A  p-and  honntur  ne  peut  venit. 

pTudetm,  temperance,    sirength,   truih,  "  When  Kdwatd  I.  lioJ  cunfuired  the 

Ubefmlitf T  dibgviiu,  hope,  and  courage,  faonour  of  kni^thood  upan  his  eldest  tiiin. 

In  thtii  doiiteniBtiuni  tbg;  ofi«n  r^Mled  two  mam,  attorned  with  tt^njp  and 

luchmaxImB  astbis:  balls  of  gold,  were  brouglit  wHb  great 
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and  pride  of  chivalry,  began  to  be  reverenced  even  with 
a  religious  veneration ;  and  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ment by  which  a  knight  could  be  bound,  was  that  in 
which,  with  a  monstrous  and  blasphemous  absurdity,  he 
took  a  vow  to  his  Creator,  to  the  Virgin,  to  the  ladies, 
and  to  one  of  these  birds. 

The  connexion  formed  between  religion  and  gallantry 
in  the  system  of  chivalry,  was  a  natural  result  of  the 
influence  possessed  by  the  clergy,  in  a  time  in  which 
that  order  was  the  depositary  of  all  the  information  of 
every  state,  and  of  the  interest  which  the  clergy  must 
have  felt,  in  supporting  a  system  promising  protection 
against  violence  to  all  the  defenceless.  But  this  con- 
nexion must  have  been  considerably  strengthened  by 
the  prevailing  idolatry,  with  which  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  had  already  begun  to  be  reverenced,  as  the  most 
powerful  of  that  multitude  of  inferior  divinities,  with 
which  human  ignorance  and  weakness  had  paganised  his 
church.  This  superstition  °*  seems  to  have  arisen,  in  the 
fifth  century,  from  the  oriental  controversy  concerning 
the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ ;  those  who 
maintained  the  unmixed  divinity  of  his  character,  being 
disposed  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  his  earthly  parent,  and 
even  distinguishing  her  by  the  appellation  of  moUier  of 


smoVe  with  tho  rejoicing  of  Ihe  entar- 
tuamcat,  vas  probablj  the  latest  example 
of  this  abiunl  impiety, 

*  Motheim,  cent.  Y.iJttrtii.«h.i».  ITw 
doctriue  of  Ike  immaculale  roiiceplioit  a[ 
Ihe  Virgin,  by  which  ihe  vas  suiipowd  ta 
have  been,  in  hei  awn  birth,  &tM!  fVDm 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,  ii  uid  to 
have  been  intiuduced  by  Antelm,  arch- 
bishop of  Caulerbury,  in  the  teigos  of 
WilUamRufusanitHcDryl.  Ihid.,ceDt. 
liii,  part  ii.  ch.  liii.  The  notieu  vaa  a>- 
lundly  adopted  by  the  devout  gsllaatry  of 
diivBJry,  and  Ihe  knighti  of  Alcantara 


pomp  into  the  church,  and  Ihe  Itiag  look 
a  >oleniii  onlh  by  Ihe  Qod  of  heaven,  antl 
bg  iheK  iwani,  Ihal  he  would  march  into 
Scotland,  and  never  lEtum  nnlil  he 
should  bave  avenged  Ihe  death  of  John 
Comyn,  and  punikhed  the  rebellious 
ScotK^-M.  Westman,  an  1306.  When 
Constantinoptu  hod  been  reduced  by  tha 
Turks,  in  the  year  1453,  the  duke  ufBur- 
pindy,  on  two  or  Ihruo  occasiona,  aboweil 
a  disposition  to  engage  in  an  expedition 
against  tho  inRdelsi  and  OlivivT  du  la 
Marche  has^vvn  an  account  of  the  vows 
which  he  aad  the  lords  of  a  solemn  as- 
iiembly  at  Biuj^et  made  over  iMr  peaaoei, 
in  amagnificent  banquet  Abrf gt  Chron. 
par  Maeiay,  tome  iv.  p.  S44.  This, 
wUd),   Ueiurajr   adds,  yieat   away  in 
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God.  By  the  Greeks  ^^  it  was  adopted  with  the  eager- 
ness of  a  fanciful  and  ardent  people,  delitrlited  to  find  in 
religion  an  object,  which  they  could  embellish  with  the 
charms  of  imag-ination,  and  cherish  with  all  the  warmth 
of  their  vehement  affections.  Though  the  western 
Christians  appear  to  have  been  less  powerfully  attracted 
by  it  than  that  lively  people,  yet  among  them  too  it  was 
generally  established,  and  it  continues  to  this  day  to  be 
the  favourite  devotion  of  the  Roman  church.  A  worship 
presenting  a  female  as  the  object  of  general  devotion, 
however  reprehensible  in  a  religious  view,  must  have 
given  ■much  assistance  to  that  social  improvement,  which 
was  effected  by  the  influence  of  the  female  sex,  not  only 
as  it  directly  tended  to  magniiy  the  importance  of  the 
female  character,  but  yet  more,  as  it  brought  religion  to 
the  aid  of  the  popular  sentiment  of  gtiUantry,  and  gave 
a  spiritualised  refinement  to  that,  which  might  else 
have  been  little  more  than  a  sexual  attachment.  This 
agency,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  the 
adventitious  causes,  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  cor- 
responded well  in  time  to  the  effect,  which  it  is  here 
supposed  to  have  produced,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary"  having  attained  to  its  greatest  height  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  age  preceding  that,  to  which  the  com- 
mencement of  chivalry  has  been  assigned.  An  actual 
indication  of  its  efficiency,  in  connecting  religion  with 
gallantry,  is  perceived  in  the  absurd  oath  of  chivalry,  in 
which  the  Virgin  is  placed  between  the  Creator  and  the 
ladies. 


f*  'TheGieelUjOfnUGhrirtlsagialhe 
Vorld,  Winn  to  me  fiXtturmi^ram,  llie 
Mwt  staiouM  warihippen  if  Ihe  mol/irr 
q/*  (rm/;  the  Latjai  ill  Ihii  nitttor  iltb  ex- 
tnv«f^t  eDOUgh,  bul  tnily  tlie  Grevki  far 
cmtdo  Ihem.  In  many  many  iniluicrs, 
which  I  could  (;ive,  thvy  tsciilw  unta  her 
■Imgil  an  grant  a  providunee  aa  In  Gud 
[^  IdniKlf liitiiiitL-ly  mate  inayim  an 


mode  particularly  to  her  than  to  Christ, 
and  this  nut  only  in  their  privato  devo- 
tiuin,  but  in  their  eudiolagian  or  com- 
niDn-|>rayit-bonk  ilKlf,  and  in  |>artieu1ar 
office*  appiiiutvid  for  her  worBhi]i.'  Co- 
vsl'a  Accaiiat  nl'  the  piemut  Uieolc 
Cburch,  p.  3?6.  Cunbr.  17*22. 
■•  Hoaheiin,  c«iit.  ID.  put  ii.  ch.  i(. 
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As  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  assisted  in  com- 
bining a  religious  sentiment  with  the  gallantry  of  chi- 
valry, so  did  political  circumstances  contribute  their  fiid^ 
to  effect  a  combination  of  this  sentiment  with  its  military 
character.  The  Arabs  or  Saracens,  who  in  the  eighth 
century  h^  conquered  Spain,  and  made  a  formidable 
impression  upon  France,  and  in  the  ninth  had  almost 
taken  possession  of  Rome,  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of 
the  west,  had  naturally  called  forth  a  spirit  of  military 
exertion  in  defei^ce  of  th(3  church  and  of  religion;  and 
this  spirit  w^  maintained  in  its  utmost  excitement,  both 
by  the  wars  waged  in  the  east  for  the  deliverance  of 
Palestine,  and  by  the  nearer  and  less  interrupted  hostili- 
ties of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Agreeably  to  this  ob-p 
servatipn,  we  find  that  the  romances,  which  originated 
fron^  chivalry,  and  contributed  to  support  its  influence, 
had  for  their  general  subject  the  wars  of  the  Christians 
against  their  Mohammedan  enemies.  Not  only  that  class 
of  these  compositions,  which  took  its  narratives  from  the 
crusades,  was  of  this  description,  but  the  exploits,  which 
they  record  of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peers,  were 
also  directed  against  the  like  adversaries,  though  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  even  the  wars  waged  by  the 
British  Arthur  against  the  Saxons  were  converted  into 
contests  of  a  similar  nature,  his  pagan  antagonists  being 
represented  as  Saracens. 

The  wars  waged  in  Spain  against  the  enemies  of 
Christians,  seem  indeed  to  have  done  more  for  chivalry, 
than  simply  to  assist  in  giving  it  a  character  of  religious 
hostility.  As  in  the  reciprocal  communication  of  man- 
ners, which,  i^  the  intervals  of  their  loqg  apd  obstinate 
contention,  occurred  between  the  adverse  nations  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Arabs  appear  to  have  received  from  the 
Spanish  Christians  the  gallantry  ^nd  the  heroism  of  this 
system,  so  do  they  appear  to-  have  sqblimated  these 
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parts  of  its  character  by  the  ardency  of  their  more 
southern  temperament,  and  to  have  given  them  back  to 
their  antagonists  exalted  to  a  degree,  to  which  the 
sobriety  of  European  imagination  would  not  have  per- 
mitted them  to  reach.  In  the  romantic  history  of  the 
civil  wars  of  Granada,  which  is  considered  as  exhibiting 
a  faithful  representation  of  Moorish  manners,  we  ac- 
cordingly find  the  utmost  exertions  of  chivalrous  heroism, 
separated  indeed  from  its  devotional  spirit,  because 
transmitted  to  persons  of  a  difierent  faith,  but  combined 
with  even  a  more  enthusiastic  admiration  of  female 
beauty,  because  they  were  already  sufficiently  disposed 
to  this  part  of  the  character. 

In  this  case  we  discover  a  remarkable  example  of 
adventitious  causes,  for  the  influence  appearii  to  have 
been  sent  back  to  the  place,  in  which  it  had  been  origi- 
naiiy  formed,  increased  in  its  intensity  amidst  circum- 
stances, among  which  it  probably  could  not  have  been 
originated.  The  Christians  of  Spain  did  not  enjoy  a 
sufhcient  degree  of  tranquillity,  for  giving  a  beginning  to 
a  system  of  manners  which  was  actually  formed  by  a 
feudal  nobility,  indulging  themselves  at  ease  in  the  gra- 
tifications of  some  portion  of  luxury  and  refinement. 
The  Arabs  of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  however  ardently 
they  might  have  sought  the  possession  of  female  beauty, 
could  not  have  learned,  from  their  native  customs,  to  give 
to  their  women  such  an  importance  in  the  competitions 
of  heroism,  nor  could  they  have  communicated  to  that 
heroism  the  character  of  a  Christian  warfare.  In  France, 
therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  chivalry  should  have  its 
commencement,  that  country  being  partitioned  among 
an  almost  independent  nobility,  and  little  exposed  to 
external  molestation.  But  the  wars  of  the  Spanish 
Christians  could  exalt  the  crusading  part  of  the  chival- 
rous spirit,  when  it  had  been  received  from  their  neigh- 
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hours,  and  the  more  southern  temperament  of  the  Arabs 
of  Spain  could  render  more  vehement  the  chivalroos 
admiration  of  the  other  sex. 

It  has  been  admitted  by  St.  Palaye  that,  while  the 
laws  of  chivalry  breathed  nothing  but  religion,  virtue, 
honour,  and  humanity,  the  ages  in  which  it  most  flou- 
rished were  times  of  profligacy,  violence,  and  barbarism, 
and  that  these  vices  were  frequently  found  in  the  very 
persons,  who  professed  to  observe  its  regulations.  But 
he  has  also  justly  observed  in  its  praise,  that  no  other 
system  was  more  capable  of  exciting  emulation  among 
the  warriors  of  this  period ;  that  its  precepts,  however 
in  some  particulars  imperfect,  tended  generally  to  the 
advancement  of  order  and  virtue ;  that  many  knights, 
faithful  to  the  engagements  which  they  had  contracted, 
were  accomplished  models,  not  only  of  the  military,  but 
also  of  the  pacific  virtues ;  and  that  it  was  an  important 
benefit,  that,  in  ages  so  gross  and  so  corrupted,  chivalry 
should  have  produced  these  splendid  examples  for  the 
general  imitation.  That  it  was  actually  found  to  operate 
favourably  to  public  or  political  virtue,  we  have  indis- 
putable evidence  in  the  efforts  employed  by  sovereign 
princes  and  statesmen  to  restore  its  principles,  when  the 
causes,  by  which  it  had  been  formed  and  maintained,  had 
ceased  to  operate,  and  the  system  had  therefore  irreco- 
verably sunk  into  decay.  In  the  year  1361,  John  king 
of  France  instituted  for  this  purpose  the  order  of  the 
knights  of  the  star,  and  his  efforts  were  continued  by 
his  son,  his  grandson,  and  his  great  grandson.  Francis  I.> 
the  contemporary  and  rival  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
was  unquestionably  desirous  of  re-establishing  a  system 
to  which  he  appears  to  have  been  devotedly  attached ; 
but,  by  conferring  its  honours**  on  persons  of  a  different 

^  This  had  indued  l)een  done  before,      emperor  Charles  V.  bestowed  the  same 
but  not  in  so  many  instances.      The      honoar  u^ion  artists* 
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description,  men  distinguished  by  eminence  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  or  in  other  learning,  he  unintentionally 
counteracted  the  military  principle  of  the  genuine  chi- 
valry. The  archbishop  of  Bourges,  in  his  harangue  at 
the  closing  of  the  states  of  the  year  1589,  recommended 
its  restoration  as  a  measure  beneficial  to  the  kingdom. 

These  persons  had  in  view  only  the  operation  of  the 
system  in  maintaining  among  the  men  that  spirit  of 
honour,  which  animated  the  public  strength  with  a  prin- 
ciple more  energetic,  than  either  civil  obedience,  or  even 
patriotism,  could  supply.     But  its  influence  in  bringing 
the  other  sex  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  intercourse 
with  society,  and  so  regulating  that  intercourse,  as  to 
restrain  within  sufficient  limits  the  abuses,  to  which  it  .■ 
was  exposed,  appears  to  be  a  consideration  deserving  ', 
yet  greater  attention.     If  the  female  sex  be  regarded  *] 
merely  as  it  constitutes  one  half  of  the  human  speciea,! 
the  revolution  was  of  great  importance,  which  placed^ 
women  in  such  a  station  in  society,  as  was  most  favour- ' 
able  to  the  development  of  their  reasonable  and  moraf 'i 
qualities.      Such   a   revolution    could  not,  however,  be  f 
effected  in  the  situation  of  the  one  sex,  without  ale 
exercising  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  character  of  the  ' 
other,  distinct  from  that  which  assisted  in  forming  the 
factitious  spirit  of  knightly  honour.     Whatever  there  is 
of  sentiment  in  the  affection,  which  men  conceive  for  the 
other  sex  is,  in  truth,  an  admiration  of  the  milder  virtues 
of  the  human  character.    These  a  man  does  not  so  much 
reverence  in  his  own  sex,  because  they  are  associated 
with  an  idea  of  weakness  ;    but  in  a  female,  whom  he 
considers  as  an  object  to  be  protected,  he  can  regard  J 
them  with  unqualified  respect.    The  same  causes,  there- 
fore, which  improved  the  social  situation  and  character 
of  women,  must,  through  them,  have  worked  an  advanm- 
geous  change  in  the  male  part  of  society,  not  merely  by 


Sid 
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subjecting  exterior  mannerB  to  a  more  strict  regulsktion, 
but  yet  more>  by  exercising  and  strengthening  the  milder 
affections  of  our  nature,  and  giving  thetn  ascendency 
oyer  the  ferocious  dispositions,  which  are  naturally  pre« 
dominant  among  beings  jealous  of  their  strength. 

Other  beneficial  influences  may  also  be  ascribed  to 
this  system  of  manners,  besides  those  which  have  b^en 
mentioned.  When  a  haughty  nobility  at  once  trampled 
on  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  spurned  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign,  it  was  of  great  importance  that  an 
order  of  personal  merit  should  be  established,  which 
should  soften  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  promote  a  fre^ 
and  general  intercourse  among  the  different  orders  of 
society.  Chivalry,  accordingly,  brought  knights  of 
every  rank  into  equal  and  open  competition,  gave  to 
every  individual  of  the  order^  an  equal  power  of  adding 
new  members  to  its  number,  and  taught  even  sovereign 
princes  to  consider  as  an  honour,  that  they  had  been 
invested  with  the  character  of  knighthood  by  private 
persons,  distinguished  by  the  display  of  those  talents 
and  virtues,  which  that  order  required.  Nor  vl^as  it 
merely  by  affording  a  fair  opportunity  of  distinction,  that 
chivalry  encouraged  gentlemen  of  inferior  rank  to 
become  competitors  in  merit  with  the  great  iloble^,  and 
even  with  sovereign  princes.  More  substantial  benefits 
were  often  the  reward  of  their  exertions.  Liberal  dona- 
tions were  frequently  made  by  the  princes  or  Wealthy 


^  'The  privilege  of  every  knight  to 
associate  qualified  persons  to  the  order,  at 
his  pleasure,  lasted  very  long  in  France, 
certaiuly  down  to  the  English  wars  of 
Charles  Vil.  (Monttrelet,  part  II.  foUo 
50),  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  down  to 
-the  time  of  Francis  I.  But  in  England, 
where  the  spirit  of  independence  did  not 
prevail  so  much  among  the  nobility,  it 
soon  ceased.  Selden  mentions  one  re- 
markable instance  in  a  writ  of  29  Henry 
III.  iumitumibg  tenants  im  eopile  to  oome 


and  receive  knighthood  from  the  king, 
ad  recipiendum  a  nobis  arma  militaria; 
and  tenants  of  mesne  lords  to  be  knighted 
by  whomsoever  they  pleased,  ad  recipien' 
dutn  anhA  de  qmluscunque  voiuetikt* — 
Titles  of  Honour,  p.  792.  But  soon 
after  this  time  it  became  an  estabiilihed 
principle  of  our  law,  that  ho  subject  can 
confer  knighthood,  except  by  the  king's 
authority.* — Hallam's  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  558, 
note. 
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barons,  which  it  was  not  deemed  dlslionourable  to 
receive  ;  lucrative  appointments  in  the  armies  were  often 
bestowed  upon  private  kniglits,  who  had  displayed 
superior  endowments  ;  and,  in  the  troubles  of  this  disor- 
derly period,  the  female  inheritor  of  a  fief  not  uniVe- 
quently  found,  that,  to  give  her  hand  to  some  valiant 
knight,  who  should  be  able  to  maintain  her  possession, 
was  the  only  method  of  preserving  the  property,  to  which 
she  had  succeeded.  Chivalry  also,  besides  facilitating; 
the  intercourse  between  the  different  orders  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  tended  likewise  to  promote  a  free  and 
amicable  communication  between  the  several  courts  of 
Europe.  The  knights  of  every  country  were  invited  to 
every  tournament,  and  it  became  a  part  of  the  education 
of  a  chevalier  to  visit  foreign  courts,  and  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and  accomplishments,  by 
which  tliey  were  distinguished.  Another  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit  was  one,  which  it  had  in 
common  with  the  crusades,  as  it  effected  a  reduction  of 
the  resources  of  the  greater  nobles,  a  profuse  disregard 
of  money  being  one  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  a 
chevalier,  and  the  enormous"  expenses  of  tournaments 
ruining  many  of  the  nobles.  The  crusades  themselves 
may  also  be  considered  as  primarily  derived  from  the 
sentiments  of  chivalry,  which  they  reciprocally  contri- 
buted to  heighten  ;  and  they  have  been  accot-dingly 
represented  by  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire^  as  at 
once  an  effect  and  a  cause  of  that  memorable  institution. 
The  spirit  of  chivalry,  from  its  very  origin,  partook  of 
the  spirit  of  a  religious  war,  and  therefore  naturally  dis- 
posed the  minds  of  men  to  engage  in  these  great  enter- 
prises against  the  infidels,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

"  St.  PaUyeiuys  that  they  were  some-  "  Decline  nnd  Foil,   &c.,  vul.  vi.  p. 

limes  encoiirujfed  by  the  piinces  foi  tlu>      29. 
yttj  putpuie. 
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Qovel  theatre  of  exertion,  presenting  new  dietngers  to  be 
encountered,  and  new  opportunities  of  honourable  ri- 
valry, must  have  furnished  additional  incitement  to  that 
chivalrous  spirit,  which  had  prompted  the  knights  of 
Christendom  to  undertake  the  recovery  of  Palestine. 

That  knight-errantry,  to  which   attention  has  been 
drawn  by  the  satire  of  Cervantes,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  professed  and  constant  occupation  of  the 
real  knights  of  history,  however  it  may  have  embellished 
the  narratives  of  romance,  the  study  of  which  was  more 
particularly  the  object  of  his  ridicule.     Youthful  cheva- 
liers did,  indeed,  adopt  a  practice  of  visiting  foreign 
courts,  that  they  might  perfect  themselves  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  knighthood,  and  in  their  progress  were 
naturally  induced,  not  only  to  engage  in  the  wars,  which 
so  frequently  occurred  among  the  rival  chieftains  of  an 
unsettled  period,  but  also  to  interpose  for  the  protection 
of  oppressed  individuals,  against  the  violences  of  the 
powerful.      The  adventures  which  occurred   in   these 
progresses,  may  have  prompted  others  to  sally  forth  for 
the  express  purpose  of  discharging  themselves  of  the 
obligation,  which  the  oath  of  knighthood  had  imposed; 
but  such  instances  appear  to  have  been  rare®,  and  to 
have  been  exaggerated  by  the  embellishments  of  the 
writers  of  romance. 

Such  was  that  chivalry,  which,  having  arisen  in 
France  in  the  eleventh,  continued  to  flourish  through 
the  two  succeeding  centuries.      The  combined  results 


•  Mr.  TtxnMt  (Hiat  of  EngL,  vol.  L  p. 
137)  has  quoted  a  paiiage  from  our  old 
satirist,  Pierce  Plowman,  to  prove  that 
thfly  actually  did  roam  about  for  this 
purpose : — 

.     •     Knyghtes  sboulde  • 
Kyden  and  rappe  adoune  in  remes  aboute, 
And  to  take  ttespasseurs  and  tyen  hem 
faste. 


Trewely  to  take  and  treweliche  to  fyghte 
Ys  the  profession  and  pure  ordre  that 
appendeth  to  kuyghtes. 
Edward  I^  he  has  also  remarked,  Md^ 
p.  136,  travelling  through  Burgundy,  at- 
tacked  the  castle  of  a  nobleman,  of  whom 
he  lieard  as  living  by  rapine,  took  it,  and, 
having  thus  freed  the  country  from  the 
violence  of  iU  master,  gave  it  disinterest* 
edly  away  to  the  count  of  Savoy. 
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of  all  the  various  principles,  which  were  then  acting 
upon  the  people  of  the  west,  of  the  respect  with  which 
the  barbarians  of  Germany  had  treated  their  women, 
of  the  importance  given  by  Christianity  to  the  female 
character  among  the  nations  of  the  ancient  empire,  of 
the  favourite  superstition,  which  had  constituted  a  female 
the  object  of  general  adoration,  of  the  feudal  indepen- 
dence established  among  the  nobles  of  France,  of  the 
love  of  arms  cherished  in  the  disorder  of  an  unsettled 
government,  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  interested  in 
exciting  champions  for  the  protection  of  the  defenceless, 
of  hostility  against  the  infidel  adversaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian states,  and  of  all  the  generous  feelings  of  the  human 
character,  it  was  an  important  agency  in  the  formation 
of  the  modern  system  of  Europe.  That  the  age  of  chi- 
valry is  gone,  it  is  indeed  folly  to  regret.  Its  ideas 
were  exaggerated,  and  its  principles  of  duty  fantastic. 
But  its  very  extravagancies  qualified  it  to  captivate  the 
imaginations  of  men  in  a  period,  in  which  they  were  yet 
children  in  reason.  To  us  has  descended  the  spirit  of 
the  institution,  defecated  from  the  folly  originally  neces- 
sary to  render  it  agreeable.  The  honour  of  a  gentleman 
is  still  held  in  reverence,  and  the  female  character  is 
treated  with  the  courtesy  of  liberal  intercourse. 

Other  causes,  acting  in  other  circumstances,  have  pro- 
duced an  equal,  or  even  a  superior  politeness  of  outward 
behaviour,  so  that  chivalry,  though  it  unquestionably 
polished  the  manners  of  Europe,  can  maintain  no  ex- 
clusive pretension  to  the  possession  of  such  an  influence. 
The  manners  of  the  Turks  are  more  polite  than  those  of 
her  Europeans  ;  and  a  periodical  writer^,  who  appears 
)  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  manners 
f  the  native  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  has  extolled 
tem  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm  of  panegyric.     This 

**  OiieoUl  CoUecliww  foi  April,  May,  and  June,  1797. 
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writel*  has  even  alleged  the  manners  of  the  nobles  of  the 
east,  ^s  at!  instance  (Contradictory  to  the  received  dpi&icm, 
that  mankind  are  chiefly  indebted,  for  the  reformation  of 
ferocious  and  uncouth  mannersi,  to  the  influence  of  female 
society  and  chivalry^  It  must^  indeed,  be  admitted^  that 
the  pride,  and  pomp,  and  despotism  of  an  Asiatic  court, 
might  exhibit  a  more  minute  attention  to  the  observances 
of  decorum^  thoilgh,  even  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  urged^ 
that  the  influence  of  chivalry  on  manners  consisted  in 
inth)ducing  politeness  among  the  restless  and  impetuous 
Europeans,  not  among  the  grave  and  submissive  people 
of  Asia  ^^ 

Nor  is  the  spirit  of  honourable  warfare  confined  to 
the  institutidns  of  chivalry.  The  ancient  code  of  Hin* 
dostan^  has  prescribed  for  combatants  regulations,  which 
with  extraordinary  scrupulosity  preclude  every  other 
advantage^  than  such  as  may  be  obtained  in  a  fair  and 
eqtial  contest,  and  hiost  humanely  limit  the  carnage  of 
*irar.  This  is,  hdwevCr,  but  a  part  of  the  honourable 
spirit  of  chivalry^  and  of  the  remainder  the  ordinances 
of  Menu  are  silenti  of  the  generous  and  uncalculating 
sense  df  duty,  exceeding  the  limit  of  merely  legal  obli- 
gation, and  disregarding  every  other  consideration,  than 
that  of  the  Cdnscibiisness  df  magnanimous  conduct^  dr  of 
the  approbation  df  men  df  ndble  minds.  The  sense  of 
honour^  it  nlUSt  be  ackndwledged,  is  bnt  a  factitious 
principle,  as  it  refers  the  actidns  of  men  to  nd  higher 
standard  than  their  dwn  mdral  apprdbatidn;  and  Chris- 
tianity, truly  understood^  tVduld  have  taught  the  people 
df  Europe  to  seek  the  stiblime  df  human  conduct,  rather 
in  referring  every  action  and  its  issUe  to  the  approbation 


^>  Mt.  Brdwn  ha<  remarked,  that  im-  ieiic6,  ^Tity,  and  paiienc& — ^TraTobi  ia 

Sitience,  activity,  and  sanguine  hope,  are  Africa,  &c,  p.  426.     Lond.  1799. 

e  habits  of  a  European ;  and  tnai  those  ^  Institutes  of  Hindoo   Law,   trans- 

of  an  oriental^  pn  the  contmy,  are  indo-  lated  by  Sir  W*  Jonesi  p.  1 70.  Lond.  1 796. 
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and  the  disposal  of  the  all-perfect  Ruler  of  the  world. 
But  in  the  imperfect  state  of  religious  feeling  it  was 
important  that  men  should  be  taught  to  elevate  their 
sentiments  of  duty  by  other,  though  factitious  and  tem- 
porary means;  that  chivalrous  honour  should  inspire  n 
generous  fidelity,  until  religion  should  have  acquired 
Bufficient  power  over  the  hearts  of  men  to  direct  them 
to  a  more  exalted  principle  of  action,  than  the  opinioa 
of  imperfect  and  erring  mortals. 

But  the  characteristic  operation  of  chivalry  remains 
wholly  unrivalled,  by  which  it  reconciled  a  free  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  purity 
in  the  public  morals.  This  freedom  of  social  intercourse 
Was  necessarily  liable  to  very  gross  abuse  ;  and  a  system 
of  manners,  exalted  and  enthusiastic,  which  a  reasonable 
and  sober  sense  of  duty  would  not  have  prescribed, 
seems  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  support  of  morality 
■in  a  crisis,  in  which  the  weakness  of  our  nature  was 
exposed  to  so  much  danger.  Such  a  system  was 
accordingly  supplied  by  the  chivalry  of  modern  Europe, 
and  this  is  it'3  appropriate  praise.  Originating  in  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  worst  period  of  barbarism 
had  gone  by,  and  society  was  just  beginning  to  assume 
a  tranquil  and  regular  form,  it  flourished  during  the 
three  earlier  centuries  of  returning  otder,  and  then  gra- 
dually declined,  as  mankind  became  capable  of  conduct- 
ing themselves  agreeably  to  more  reasonable  principles 
of  action. 

Chivalry  was  tiaturally  exposed  to  abuses,  which  pre- 
pared its  dissolution.  These  began  early,  for  Peter  of 
Blois,  in  the  twelfth  century,  described  the  horses  of  the 
knights  as  laden  with  the  instruments,  not  of  war,  but 
of  luxury.  Other  writers  have  charged  them  with  all 
the  excesses  of  an  unbridled  soldiery.  But  St.  Palaye 
has  remarked,  that  the  very  writers,  from  whom  he  had 
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quoted  the  most  severe  invectives  pronounced  against 
the  order,  gave  their  eulogies  at  the  same  time  to  the 
genuine  chivalry.  That  niio,  to  which  it  was  thus  pre- 
disposed, was  completed  by  the  invention  of  artillery, 
which  rendered  the  armour  of  the  knights  useless.  The 
institution  may  be  considered  as  finally  abolished  in  the 
year  1559,  when  Henry  II.  of  France  was  killed  in  a 
tournament. 

In  casting  a  wide  view  over  the  world,  it  is  interesting 
to  reflect  that,  while  the  religion  of  Christ  assisted  in 
raising  women  to  a  station  in  society,  befitting  them  as 
reasonable  and  accountable  beings,  the  pretended  reve- 
lation of  the  Arabian  impostor^  became  to  the  females 
of  the  east  the  cause  of  their  lowest  degradation.  It 
seems  as  if  the  improvement  of  the  female  part  of  our 
species  could  exist  only  as  a  part  of  a  system  of  general 
refinement,  and  that,  as  the  modern  nations  of  the  east 
are  all  rendered  subordinate  to  the  advancement  of  civi- 
lization in  Europe,  their  women  have  been  reduced  to  a 
more  humiliating  inferiority  of  condition,  because  best 
accommodated  to  the  barbarism,  to  which  these  nations 
have  been  suffered  to  descend.     A  time  may,  however, 


**  The  opinion,  commonly  Tceeived 
even  niDOnf;  Iha  Ttuki,  that  Mobamnied 
denied  lo  wumen  a  TuturE  euHleuce,  hu 
bi-en  rejected  by  D'llerbelot.ort.  GntiiuA, 
and  has  been  leTuted  iVtim  the  Kotaa 
ilwlf  by  ReUnd,  in  hi«  lecocd  book  on 
theMDhHmniediuiieliKion,  wd.  IS.  The 
tnith  seems  to  be  that,  embnnasiBd  by 
the  intnductioa  of  the  paradieiacal 
Ivmiiles,  whoie  chamn  were  to  renaid 
thu  mule  believen,  he  did  not  well  kaow 
how  to  diapow  of  more  women,  »nd  thera- 
Tore  Bdd  little  about  Ihem.  Thul  they 
were  BO  alighlly  treated  in  his  pretended 
tevelntiua,  co-oi*ra1ed  with  the  licentiom 
example  of  the  impostor  bimHUlft  to  elTect 
that  extreme  dcgntdution  uf  the  female 
chiui><:tei,  wbieh  hse  distinguished  lbs 
Mohnmmtdan uitioDs.  Though  hisowu 
Uw  permitted  but  four  wives,  he  indul^^ 
biintelf  in  thu  libeity  of  taking  a.  greater 


number,  for  authoniiin|>  which  he  pro- 
duced B  special  revelation.  He  accoid- 
in);ly  mftiried  at  least  tvelrB  women,  of 
wmch  ten  were  contemporary  ;  and  he 
took  also  eleven  coucuIhims.  Some 
writers  extend  iha  numlier  of  his  wivei 
even  lo  twenty-six. — Hist,  of  the  Arabs, 
vol.  i.  p.  239-244.  Like  other  lensualisti 
he  despised  the  sei.  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached by  pasiiDn.  fur  the  cominentators 
ofthe  Koran  haveicrorded  ai  his  saying, 
that  among  men  there  had  bven  ir  — 
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be  expected  to  arrive,  when  the  civilization  of  Europe, 
which  has  been  fostered  at  the  expense  of  Asia,  shall  be 
extended  over  the  east,  and  redeem  there  also  this  half 
of  the  species  from  an  unworthy  bondage,  while  it 
qualifies  the  other  to  act  as  the  companions  of  the 
females,  not  their  masters. 
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CHAPTEH  XX. 
Of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Crusades, 

) .  Crouide  in  the  year  1 096. — Jenisalein  taken  and  the  kingdom  bef^^,  1 099.  2.  Cni> 
lade,  1147. — Jerusalem  loit  and  the  kingdom  ended,  1187.  3.  Crusade,  1189. 
4.  Crusade,  1203. — Latin  empire  of  Constantinople,  begun,  1204.  5.  Cruaade, 
1218. — Jenisalem  recoTered,  1228.— Jerusalem  finally  lost,  1243.  6.  Crusade^ 
1248. — Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  ended,  1261.  7.  Crusade,  1270. — Final 
expulsion  of  the  Christians  from  Asia,  1291. 

Doctor  Robertson*  has  remarked,  that  the  only  com- 
mon enterprise,  in  which  the  European  nations  ever 
engaged,  remains  a  singular  monument  of  human  folly. 
It  deserves  to  be  considered,  whether  it  were  not  es- 
sential to  an  undertaking,  which,  without  reducing  the 
numerous  states  of  Christendom  under  the  domination 
of  one  wide-spread  empire,  should  force  into  combina- 
tion the  incoherent,  and  even  repulsive  materials,  of  a 
rude  and  tumultuary  system,  that  it  should  result  from 
some  temporary  extravagance,  rather  than  from  a  reason- 
able and  permanent  policy.  In  such  a  period  of  society 
it  is  naturally  impossible,  that  numerous  states  should 
agree  to  co-operate  upon  any  reasonable  principle  of 
action  ;  and,  even  if  this  were  possible,  it  would  not  be 
so  advantageous,  as  the  transient  influence  of  a  tem- 
porary enthusiasm,  which,  when  it  had  produced  its 
effect,  would  leave  the  several  governments  in  the  un- 
impaired enjoyment  of  their  former  distinctness  and  in- 
dependence.     Of  this  latter  description  was  the  prin- 

^  Hist,  of  Charles  V.,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  Lond.  1774. 
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ciple  of  tlie  crusades.  Though  wholly  inconsistent  with 
reason,  it  united  during  nearly  two  centuries  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  Europe  in  the  piirsuit  of  a  common  object, 
and  then  altogether  lost  its  operation.  The  states  of 
Europe  were,  at  the  close  of  these  two  centuries,  dis- 
tinct and  independent,  however  their  internal  interests 
and  external  relations  had  been  permanently  modified 
by  the  long  continuance  of  their  common  expeditions. 

Wild,  however,  and  extravagant  as  was  the  spirit,  by 
which  these  expeditions  were  prompted,  the  preaching 
of  Peter  the  hermit,  which  sounded  the  call  to  arms,  was 
but  the  exciting  cause,  which  brought  into  activity  the 
latent  energies  of  the  system  of  Europe.  These  were 
fully  prepared  for  the  extraordinary  explosion,  inso- 
much that,  twenty-two  years  before  it  occurred,  one 
superior  mind  had  anticipated  their  developfnent.  The 
crusades,  the  great  war  of  the  church,  were  naturally 
projected  by  Gregory  VII.*  ,  the  founder  of  the  papal 
monarchy.  That  pontiif,  in  the  year  1074,  declared  to 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  that  he  was  ready  to  lead  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
Christians  of  the  east.  His  determination  was  frustrated 
by  his  violent  struggle  with  that  emperor,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  these  expeditions  was  postponed  to  the 
year  1096,  when  they  were  vigorously  undertaken  in  the 
pontificate  of  Urban  II. 

*  The  fint  pfDJecl  of  theM  eipeditionB  FnmcB  had  ticil  yel  fliniml  thai  eniinli]' 

hu  lieen  attributed,  but  without  bulficicat  into  a  powcrfiil  montfrchy,  aai)  Ilia  Su^a- 

nann,  to  Gerbert,  arrhbiahnp  ofRavtiinBi,  Ceus  were  itill  eitibliHlied  in  the  aoulhtrn 

«ho  ID  Ihe  ytar  99S  was  otliimced  >a  >hii  piovincw  of  Italy,     (ifcgory  wai  eicituil 

papacy  with  the  name  of  Sylveiiter  II.  lu  cunceire  it   by  an  embiway,  seiA  by 

He  <lid  indewl   adrlrass  a   li-tler  in  the  Michael  VII.,  emperor  of  Grtwce.  to  so 

naniBofJenualBin.tothBwhDleChtistiaii  licit   sssiBlancB    BRoiiist  the   TutkB,    hy 

chuith,  imploriuB  aiailBHM  j  tba  aiaitl-  whith  he  waa  eBWt|Ta{f  ed  tu  hpfe-lhut 

,    ^(tce,  however,  which  be  ulicitad,  was  of  the    terminulion    ot   lh«    criut    schism, 

-Ilisl.  Frani:.  Script.  whicli  ieparaled   the  Gteik   Biiil    I.:iliii 

i.  p.  7U4.     Indeed  i  cjiuichta,  wguld  be  •  cuineqiieuce  of  hi» 

ive  be«ii  plainly  im-  iDlerpiuilion.— Eap[it<^«e  Cr(i)sadcs,toiiie 

CBpetian  dynasty  of  iilp.47.    Dijou,  17^. 
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As  in  the  material  world  it  is  an  universal  law,  that 
every  action  is  encountered  by  a  corresponding  reaction, 
so  in  the  arrangements  of  policy  is  every  energy  opposed 
by  another,  which  acts  with  reciprocal  and  equal  influ- 
ence. It  was,  therefore,  in  the  regular  order  of  causes 
and  effects^  that  the  strong  compression  exercised  by  the 
Mohammedans  on  the  Christian  states  of  Europe,  should 
at  length  recoil  upon  themselves  in  some  general  enter- 
prise of  hostility,  whenever  some  special  excitements 
should  add  a  temporary  power,  or  favourable  circum- 
stances should  invite  the  effort,  or  at  least  when  the 
increasing  improvement  of  modem  Europe  should  burst 
its  integuments.  Instead  then  of  considering  the  cru- 
sades as  temporary  and  unaccountable  extravagancies, 
we  may  justly  conclude,  with  the  intelligent  historian 
of  these  expeditions  ^  that  they  must  necessarily  have 
occurred. 

Their  grand  and  predominant  cause  was  obviously  the 
influence  of  that  ecclesiastical  system,  which  had  been 
gradually  formed  among  the  western  nations,  and  had, 
just  before  this  time,  received  from  Gregory  VII.  all  the 
improvement  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  until  they  had 
themselves,  by  their  reaction  on  the  system  from  which 
they  sprang,  enabled  Innocent  III.  to  give  it  its  com- 
pletion. The  ancient  penances  established  by  the 
canons  of  the  church  had  been,  in  the  eighth  century, 
commuted  for  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  to  Compostella*, 
and  to  Jerusalem,  but  chiefly  to  the  last  of  these  places, 
as  having  been  distinguished  by  the  birth,  the  miracles, 
and  the   sufferings    of   Jesus  Christ,    and   especially 


*  Egprit  des  Cioisades,  tome  ii.  pp.  296,  among  ihem  the  knowledge  of  Christian- 

556.  ity,  and  also  ^cause  he  was  supposed  to 

^  A  town  of  Oalicia  in  Spain,  held  in  have  assisted  iix  gaming  an  important 

great  veneration  as  containing  the  hody  victory  over     ^he  Saracens.  —  Marianai 

of  James,  who  was  devoutly  reverenced  book  iv.  ch.  i>« 
by  the  Spaniard!  for  having  introdaced 


towards  the  close  of  the  tenth,  and  heg'ummg  of  the 
eleyenth  century,  when  a  notion  prevailed  that  the 
thousand  years  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  had  ex- 
pired, and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  to  appear  there  to 
judge  the  world.  While  Palestine  continued  subject  to 
the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem 
had  been  much  facilitated.  Aroun  al  Raschid,  the 
contemporary  of  Charlemagne,  particularly  favoured  the 
Christians,  and  even,  for  the  protection  of  pilgrims, 
transferred  to  that  prince  the  property  of  Jerusalem. 
Under  the  succeeding  caliphs,  indeed,  the  Christians 
were  subjected  to  many  exactions  ;  but  their  pilgrim- 
ages were  still  permitted,  as  furnishing  an  opportunity 
of  extorting  these  payments.  By  this  resort  to  Pales- 
tine, the  interest,  which  the  Christians  of  those  ages  felt 
in  the  immediate  scenes  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  was 
perpetually  cherished,  while  at  home  superstition  was 
daily  increasing  its  influence,  and  the  hierarchy  magni- 
fying its  power. 

To  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  spirit  excited 
by  the  operation  of  this  cause  on  the  minds  of  men,  it 
should  be  sought,  not  in  any  analogy  to  the  habits  and 
sentiments  of  more  modern  limes,  but  in  the  expressions 
of  the  troubadours,  who  exhibited  in  their  poems  the 
feelings  of  their  contemporaries.  In  their  compositions 
we  find  passages,  which,  to  Christians  of  a  more  civilized 
and  reasonable  period,  afford  surprising  specimens  of 
the  extravagancy  of  the  human  mind.  One  of  these* 
speaks  of  a  crusade  as  an  expedition  undertaken  for  the 
recovery  of  the  land  of  Syria,  '  which  God  had  lost ;' 
another^  remarks,  that  'he  who  dies  in  a  crusade  may 
say  to  God — If  you  have  died  for  me,  have  not  I  died 

tfor  you  ? '  and  a  third'  observes,  that  he  does  not  regard 


'  Hist.   Litliraire   dea   Traabadouii, 
me>.y.3Ti.    Paris,  1774. 
VOL.  II. 
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him  as  a  knight,  who  will  not  go  cheerfully,  and  with  all 
his  power,  '  to  the  assistance  of  God,  who  is  in  so  g^reat 
need.' 

However  strongly  the  fanaticism  of  superstition  might 
have  affected  the  minds  of  Europeans,  the  circumstances 
of  the  western  nations  would  not  admit  their  co-opera- 
tion in  such  enterprises  at  an  earlier  period,  than  the 
conclusion  of  the  eleventh  century.     Little  more  than  a 
century  had  elapsed,  since  the  monarchy  of  France  had 
almost  sunk  in  dissolution,  and  Hugh  Capet  had  com- 
menced the  new  dynasty,  by  which  the  power  of  the 
crown  was  gradually  recovered  and  confirmed.     Only 
thirty  years  had  passed,  since  William  the  Norman  had 
effected  the  conquest  of  England,  and  begun  that  new 
succession,  under  which  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
these  countries  have  been  slowly  matured.     Italy  was 
embarrassed  by  a  domestic  war  with  the  Saracens,  from 
the  year  820,  when  they  first  passed  from  Africa  to 
Sicily,  until  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  at 
which  time  the  arrival  of  the  Normans  freed  it  from  the 
hostility  of  the  Saracens,  but  introduced  a  new  enemy 
in  their  room ;   nor  yet  was  the  Saracen  power  removed 
to  a  distance  until  the  year  1062,  or  thirty-four  years 
before  the  first  crusade,  when  Sicily  was  reduced  by 
the  Normans.     Germany,  indeed,  had  enjoyed  a  more 
settled  and  vigorous  government  during  a  century  from 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Otho,  in  the 
year  936,  than  it  afterwards  experienced ;  but  this  coun- 
try was  never  a  principal  in  the  expeditions  to  Palestine, 
and   appears  to   have  been   engaged  in  them   chiefly 
on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  France.      Spain,  occu- 
pied by  its  own  long  contest  with  the  Saracens,  could 
not    have    any    direct    concern   with    the    expeditions 
against  the  Mohammedans  of  the  east,  though  much 
of  the  spirit  of  general  hostility  against  the  infidels 
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was  furnished  from  the  protracted  struggle  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. 

Nor  were  the  circumstances  of  the  eastern  countries 
less  accommodated  to  the  commencement  of  these  great 
enterprises  of  the  west.  Jerusalem  was,  in  the  yeap 
1070,  taken  from  the  Saracens  by  a  tribe  of  Turks,  and 
the  pilgrims  were  subjected  to  outrages  of  every  kind 
by  these  Berce  barbarians,  who  had  probably  been  sti- 
mulated to  the  conquest  by  the  hope  of  plunderincr  the 
riches,  which  flowed  thither  from  the  west.  The  induU 
gence  of  the  Saracen  caliphs  had  encouraged  the  prao*  . 
tice  of  performing  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  when 
this  practice  had  arisen  to  its  utmost  height,  the  insupJ  ' 
portable  oppressions  of  the  Turks  served  to  kindle  into 
fury  that  enthusiasm,  which  soon  afterwards  converted 
crowds  of  pilgrims  into  hosts  of  invaders. 

The  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  has  even  remarked 
an  adaptation  of  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
crusades  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Turkish  conquerors 
of  Palestine^  'the  prudence  or  fortune  of  the  Franks 
having  delayed,'  as  he  says,  'their  invasion  till  the 
decline  of  the  Turkish  empire.'  The  Turks  had,  in  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Arabian  empire,  been  employed  for 
its  defence,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  barbarians  of 
northern  Europe  had  been  received  into  the  armies  of 
Kome  ;  and  the  mischief  of  such  an  expedient  was  ex- 
perienced at  Bagdad,  not  less  than  in  the  capital  of  the 
west.  A  Seljukian  dynasty  was  at  length,  in  the  year 
1038,  established  in  Persia*;   and  the  Turkish  sultan^*, 


'  Decline  and  Fall,  &c  toL  vt.  p.  bi.  of  the  Turlu  influenceil  at  onre  the  Toi' 

■  Ibiil..  vol.  T.  p,  GS3.      The  hialoriui  luocs  both  o(  the  eut  and  at  the  west  of 

hnB  remarked  that  Topiil  Beg,  the  grand-  Asia. 

«on   of   Seljuk,    from  whom   the  nation  '■  The  title  of  loltban,  or  Biillan,  aig- 

daived   its   name,   esjielled   Ihe  princet  nifying /orrf,  was  first  assumed  by  one  of 

uf  Ghiini  from  the  caatern  kingdomH  of  the  indi'penduot  printe!  nf  Ghiiai,  and 

IWia,  and  drove  them  upon  India—  ttfterwarJ*  adojitrd  l>ylhe  other  iIjti»»- 
Ihid.,pii.  654,  S.    Urns  the  great  iQioa4 
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who,  with  his  people,  had  embraced  the  religion  of 
Mohammed^^  was  soon  afterwards  constituted  the  tem- 
poral lieutenant  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad.  The  new 
dominion,  under  three  successive  sultans  of  superior 
energy,  became  extensive  and  flourishing.  Togrul  Beg, 
the  founder,  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  by  which  Persia 
had  been  harassed ;  Alp  Arslan,  the  second  of  these 
princes,  effected  the  acquisition  of  Armenia  and  Georgia ; 
and  Malek  Shah,  the  third,  received  from  the  caliph 
the  sacred  title  of  commander  of  the  faithful ;  expanded 
his  empire  from  the  borders  of  China  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Constantinople  and  the  utmost  limit  of  Arabia, 
and  added  to  his  reign  the  splendour  of  restoring  the 
literature  of  Persia,  with  the  scientific  dignity  of  recti- 
fying the  calendar^*.  With  Malek  Shah,  who  died  in 
the  year  1092,  the  greatness  of  this  earlier  Turkish 
empire  expired,  three  secondary  djrnasties  becoming 
detached  from  the  principal,  which  occupied  the  throne 
of  Persia.  Of  these  secondary  dynasties,  one  was  that 
of  Kerman,  an  extensive,  but  obscure  and  transient 
sovereignty,  on  the  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean ;  another 
was  that  of  Syria,  which,  in  the  year  1096,  effected  the 
reduction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  third  was  that  of 
Roum,  established  by  Soliman  in  Anatolia,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Nice,  but  one  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Constantinople. 


Arabians.  The  title  emir,  sigoifjring 
commander^  had  been  before  employed.-— 
D*Herbelot,  art.  So/than, 

^^  The  historian  of  the  Roman  empire 
remarks  on  this  occasion,  that  the  tri- 
umph of  the  koran  was  more  pure  and 
meritorious  than  that  of  Christianity,  as 
it  was  not  assisted  by  any  visible  splen- 
dour of  worship,  which  might  allure  the 
pagans  with  some  resemblance  of  their 
own  idolatry. — Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol. 
T.  p.  656.  He  has  not  remarked  that  the 
triumph  was  much  easier,  as  the  religion 
of  Mohammed  taught  no  mystery,  and 
nquixed  no  painful  reitriction  of  worldly 


appetite ;  and  he  has  forgotten  that  the 
resemblance  of  pagan  idolatry  was  intro- 
duced into  Christianity  after  its  triumph 
had  been  obtained. 

'*  The  Qelalean  year,  so  named  from 
one  of  the  titles  of  Malek  Shah,  is,  if 
any  year  cati  be  so  denominated,  truly 
tropical,  or  correspondent  to  the  appear- 
ances of  the  sun.  It  was  invented  for 
ascertaining  the  return  of  the  solemnity 
of  Neuruz,  as  the  Gkegorian  fur  that  of 

Kaster. Beveregii  Instit.  Chron.,  lib.  i. 

cap.  xi.  Neuruz  or  Nevroux  was  the 
apiKfllation  of  the  fir«t  da^  of  the  year,  or 
the  day  of  the  Temal  equmox. 
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From  this  detail  it  is  manifest,  that  the  armies  of  the 
crusaders  could  not  have  made  any  impression  in  the 
time  of  any  one  of  the  three  sultans,  who  possessed  the 
undivided  dominions  of  the  Turks,  superior  as  the  forces 
of  the  latter  were  in  military  discipline,  while  they  were 
equal  in  courage  to  the  Europeans.  But  just  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  these  expeditions,  their 
power  was  paralyzed  by  the  pretensions  of  the  sons  of 
Malek  Shah,  who  contested  the  succession  with  his  bro- 
ther, and  wrested  from  his  authority  three  considerable 
portions  of  the  empire.  In  this  struggle,  the  caliph  of 
Egypt  had  seized  an  opportunity  of  recovering  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  thus  restored  to  the  Saracens;  but 
the  Christians,  though  principally  excited  to  undertake 
the  crusade  by  the  oppressions,  which  the  Turks  had 
exercised  upon  the  pilgrims,  determined  to  prosecute 
their  purpose,  and  to  insist  upon  obtaining  possession 
of  the  holy  city.  In  such  an  adaptation  of  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  justly  ascribe  any  thing  to  the  pru- 
dence of  the  enthusiastic  crowd,  who  poured  themselves 
on  the  east,  ignorant  of  their  danger,  and  trusting  to 
miracles  for  safety  ;  and  fortune,  if  it  be  not  employed 
to  express  those  arrangements  of  a  superior  and  con- 
trolling providence,  which  human  wisdom  is  unable  to 
anticipate,  must  be  a  mere  sound  without  a  signification. 
Regarding,  however,  the  events  of  human  history  as 
the  parts  of  one  comprehensive  moral  government,  com- 
bined by  the  great  author  and  ruler  of  our  species,  we 
can  remark  with  reverence  the  traces  of  a  prudence  not 
our  own,  and  of  a  fitness  not  fortuitous. 

In  these  circumstances  of  the  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan nations,  an  individual  appeared,  humble  in  sta- 
tion,   and  contemptible   in  his  person'*,  but  eminently 
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gifted  for  the  especial  office  of  kindling  the  ardour  of 
fanaticism.  Peter  the  Hermit,  himself  a  fanatic,  and 
endowed  with  the  spontaneous  eloquence,  best  suited  to 
excite  in  others  a  spirit  similar  to  his  own,  having  recently 
visited  Jerusalem,  and  inflamed  his  imagination  with 
the  actual  view  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians,  and 
of  the  profanation  of  those  objects,  which  he  reverenced 
as  sacred,  obtained  from  the  patriarch  letters,  soliciting 
the  assistance  of  the  princes  of  the  west.  Being  a 
Frenchman,  he  more  easily  found  access  to  pope  Urban 
II.,  who  was  his  countryman;  and  this  pontiff  was 
prepared,  both  by  the  previous  occurrences  of  his  life,  and 
by  his  present  circumstances,  to  receive  the  impression, 
which  Peter  desired  to  communicate.  Urban,  who  had 
been  the  friend  of  Gregory  VII.^*,  knew  with  what  ardour 
that  pontiff  had  engaged  in  such  a  project,  and  by  what 
considerations  he  had  been  influenced.  Alexis,  the 
Greek  emperor,  had  renewed  the  proposal  of  uniting 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  by  which  his  predecessor 
had  stimulated  Gregory  to  undertake  his  protection 
against  the  Turks ;  and  the  pontiff  himself  had  recently 
been  enabled  to  establish  himself  in  the  ecclesiastical 
capital,  from  which  he  had  before  been  excluded  by  an 
antipope.  The  council  of  Placentia  was  accordingly 
xjonvened  by  Urban,  and  there  the  ambassadors  of  Alexis 
appealed  at  once  to  the  policy,  and  to  the  devotion  df 
the  Latins.  Urban,  however,  who  was  a  Frenchman, 
depended  most  on  the  exertions  of  his  countrymen,  and, 
therefore,  assembled  a  second  council  at  Clermont,  where 
the  first  crusade  was  finally  determined. 


^enim  ingenii  erat,  et  oculum  habens  per-  fected  the  most  mortified  exterior,  and 

spicacem,  j^ratumque,  et  sponte  fluent  ei  would  ride  only  on  an  ais.  The  people,  re- 

non  deerat  eloquium. — Gulielm.  Tjrr.,  lib.  ▼erencing  his  austere  humility,  preserved 

i.  cap.  XL     External  meanness  beems  to  the  hairs  of  his  ass  as  reliques. — Esprit 

•hsve  given  to  his  exhortations  a  more  des  Croisades,  tomeiii.  pp.  103, 107. 
ip^itttal  chanctec    Jtie  accoidiiigly  idT-         ^*  Etpnt  dei  GxoiMdM,  tomeiii.  p.87. 
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The  Roman  "  pontiffs  must  have  been  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  hope  of  terminating  the  schism  sepa- 
rating the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  of  extending 
their  supremacy,  not  only  over  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
but  also  over  those  countries,  which  should  be  con- 
quered, or  protected,  by  the  armies  of  their  church.  In 
the  progress  of  these  enterprises  they  discovered  the 
advantages  redounding  to  their  temporal  authority,  from 
the  diminution  of  the  power  of  sovereigns,  whose  war- 
riors were  thus  sent  to  combat  a  distant  enemy,  and 
from  the  opportunity  of  imposing  upon  those  sovereigns 
themselves,  when  they  should  become  formidable,  the 
obligation  of  going  in  person  to  the  wars  of  the  east. 

The  nobles  of  every  order,  habituated  to  the  practice 
of  violence,  and  recently  restrained  by  ^'  ihe  truce  of 
God,  which  the  influence  of  the  clergy  had  caused  to  be 
established,  must  have  eagerly  embraced  a  proposal, 
which  permitted  them  to  combine  violence  with  devo- 
tion;  and  the  pontiff"  accordingly,  in  the  council  of 
Clermont,  is  said  to  have  insisted  upon  this  consideration, 
as  on  one  fitted  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  their 


L 


"  EspritdnCiQiuidei,  tome  ILp.  547, 

"  A  bisbup  of  Aquitoine,  in  the  jaai 
ID32,  jiubliihci]  a  prelendLil  revelalioii, 
enjoining  men  to  cease  fcom  hustility, 
and  that  being  a  period  of  public  cala- 
mily,  it  was  Bo  raTOmably  receited,  that 
B  j^neral  ceasalian  fiom  haitilitiea  took 


e,  attack  or  moleat  his  advei- 
garie*  during  the  Kaaona  set  apart  Far 
celebralioK  the  great  fettiiala  of  the 
church,  or  from  theereDing  of  Thuraday 
iu  each  ffeek,  Id  the  Tnommgof  Monday 
in  tbe  neak  eniuiue,  the  iuteiveaing 
days  bi'ing  consideceu  as  consecrated  by 
the  siiHtringandrebuneclionofour  Lord. 
~Ruhert»on-i  Hist,  qf  Charles  V.,  vol.  i. 
p.  .■iJO. 

■I  ■  You    will   (urn,'    said  the  pontifl; 
'■gainst   tbs   enemy  of  tha  ChiMiau 


name,  those  swords,  which  jaa  an  ineet- 
Hautlv  Kharpening  again  it  eacb  other, 
which  that  salutary  truce,  ordained  by 
OUT  predecesBors,  has  not  been  able  la 
make  you  lay  aside,  aud  which  you  must 
now  sheath,  if  you  are  not  wdfia^  to  be 
iliuck  with  Ihe  anathema,  which  we  haro 
just  now  tauncbed  aEainiit  every  one,  who 
should  dare  to  infringe  it.  Since  you 
muBt  have  blood,  tinlhe  j^ourselvea  in  the 
blood  uf  inGdeUiWoih  away,  iu  tliii  guilty 
blood,  the  bluod  of  Chriitians,  with  wtucS 
you    are    pollirteil.     Opprtsaors    of   the 

sius,  famiahed  vulturea,  who  hare  no 
pleasure  but  in  fli'lda  of  carnage,  behdtd 


the  I 


ther  you  are  Bniinaleil  h; 

whether  you  aw  warrior* 

tuch  KM  ycm  have  hitherto  shown  yoi 

aelvea.'— Esprit  dea  Cruis.,  tume  iii.  ] 

143,  144. 
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minds.  .  They  might  also  be  actuated  by  the  expectation 
of  procuring  for  themselves  valuable  settlements,  when 
they  considered  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  Italy,  which  had  been  recently 
achieved  by  a  small  number  of  Norman  adventurers. 
The  tales  of  pilgrims  and  the  gifts  of  commerce  had  led 
them  to  form  an  excessive  estimate  of  the  opulence  of 
the  eastern  countries,  which  was  rendered  yet  more 
extravagant  by  the  boastful  exaggerations  of  the  earlier 
adventurers. 

For  conceiving  the  ardour,  with  which  the  lower 
orders  of  the  laity  must  have  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
carrying  them  from  their  homes  to  a  distant  and  untried 
scene  of  action,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  on  the 
miserable  oppression  under  which  they  groaned,  and  on 
the  common  disposition  of  our  nature,  to  believe  that  a 
change  of  scene  would  of  itself  prove  a  removal  of  suf- 
fering. The  advantages,  however,  enjoyed  by  those,  who 
engaged  in  the  crusades,  were  numerous  and  important. 
Those  who  had  committed  crimes,  were  enabled  to  elude 
the  punishments  pronounced  by  secular  laws  against 
their  ofiences :  debtors  were  enabled  to  defy,  for  the 
present,  the  claims  of  their  creditors,  and  were  also 
protected  from  the  accumulation  of  interest  during  the 
period  of  their  service:  and  all  of  the  lower  orders 
enjoyed  alike  the  advantage  of  emancipating  themselves 
from  the  burthensome  subjection  of  the  vassalage,  in 
which,  while  at  home,  they  were  held  by  the  nobles. 
The  ecclesiastics,  on  the  other  hand,  hoped  for  new 
dignities  in  the  countries,  which  these  expeditions 
should  add  to  the  domains  of  the  ecclesiastical  mo- 
narchy ;  and  the  monks  found  in  them  at  least  an  oppor- 
tunity of  releasing  themselves  from  the  irksome  re- 
straints of  their  convents. 

The  grand  instrument,  which  operated  on  the  minds 
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of  every  class,  was  the  invention  of  the  papal  indul- 
gences, that  great  practical  '*  corruption  of  the  Romisb 
church.  The  bishops  had  already  adopted  the  practice 
of  commuting  the  penances  of  the  church  for  sums  of 
money,  which  were  understood  to  be  applied  to  religious 
purposes,  partly  to  the  construction  of  magnificent 
edifices  for  the  exercise  of  public  worship.  When  the 
general  war  of  the  church  demanded  an  extraordinary 
supply  of  money,  this  system  of  ecclesiastical  finance 
was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  pontiffs,  and  in  their  desirff 
of  accumulating  the  necessary  treasures,  extended  from 
an  occasional  commutation  of  temporal  penalties  to  a 
plenary  indulgence,  and  from  this  even  to  a  remission  of 
the  penalties  of  a  future  existence.  One  part  of  the 
ancient  penances'"  had  been  a  prohibition  of  carrying 
arms,  and  of  riding;  and,  according  to  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline, some  penance  had  been  imposed  upon  those 
who  had  killed  men,  even  in  the  most  just  and  necessary 
wars,  an  example  of  which  occurred  after  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  fought  in  the  year  841.  The  plenary  indul- 
gence,  granted  to  the  crusaders,  reconciled  the  per- 
formance of  penance  with  the  exercises  and  violences  of 
war;  and  by  this  expedient,  which  Guibert,  a  French 
historian,  has  denominated  a  new  kind  of  salvation,  the 
people  of  Europe  were  brought  to  believe  that  they  were 


ruhmi  bappiM 


nishmi 


held,  tl 


;uti  of  a  fiihire  life.  For  Ihii  pur- 
a  very  extraorrlinaiy  notion  viu 
d,  that  of  Mupfreroffalitm.  11  vu 
'  it  there  e^tUnl  an  iaimenre  trea- 
aerit,  cumpowd  nrihegoml  deeds 
perfbrmed  1>y  the  aainf *,  beyond  what  wu 
necL'tftniy  fut  their  own  (uhstioD;  anil 
Ihat  the  Roniaa  ponlifT,  as  the  piardiun 
of  Ihii  treasure,  pi>ii»!siie<l  the  power  uf 
assicnini;'  to  any  Kinner  fiuch  a  jKiTtion  of 
it,  H  iPiKht  le  Hifficient  to  eoiuTS  hii 


— MoHhEim,  cent.  Ill, 
rom  ¥.  Paul  we  leam, 
that  to  the  meiitii  of  the  winla,  as  they 
were  limited,  wen  added  the  merilii  of 
JeiUK  Christ,  which  gave  occaaiun  to  ■, 
duuht  of  the  neceiuily  nf  introdueinRtb* 
mecite  of  the  saint*,  as  those  of  Jem 
Christ  were  uolLmited.— Hist,  of  th* 
Coimcil  of  Trent,  p.  6,  Loud.  1676.  From 
thin  «iHti.r  «a  Ivarn,  that  indiilKroeea 
:  diurth  of  Rume.— 
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enabled  to  secure  their  everlasting  happiness,  without 
any  alteration  of  their  habits  and  pursuits.  The  erro- 
neous expectation  of  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  which  had  for  some  time  generally  prevailed, 
must  have  powerfully  urged  the  people  of  the  west  to 
avail  themselves  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  France  was 
on  this  occasion  most  susceptible  of  excitement,  and 
therefore  from  this  country  more  especially  the  cru- 
sades originated.  The  claim  of  the  German  crown  to 
the  dominion  of  Italy,  and  the  consequent  contention  of 
the  imperial  and  papal  powers,  had  alienated  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  cause  of  the  pontiffs.  The  Spaniards,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  rendered  highly  fanatical  in 
their  long  contest  with  the  Arabs  of  their  own  country, 
were  too  much  occupied  with  this  struggle,  to  give  much 
attention  to  expeditions  undertaken  against  more  distant 
infidels.  The  English,  accustomed  to  the  independence 
of  the  Saxon  times,  but  recently  reduced  under  the 
control  of  a  Norman  clergy,  and  in  their  remote  situa- 
tion never  molested  by  the  ravages  of  the  Arabs^  felt  but 
a  slight  and  transient  interest  in  the  wars  of  Palestine. 
The  Italians  indeed  bore  a  considerable  part  in  these 
expeditions,  but  as  sutlers  and  traders,  rather  than  as 
warriors  ;  and  it  has  been  accordingly  observed,  that  in 
prosecuting  them,  they  were  careful  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  favourable  station 
for  the  extension  of  their  commerce.  The  domestic 
divisions  of  their  country  had  converted  religion  into 
policy,  and  the  immediate  seat  of  the  papal  power  was 
too  near  to  be  regarded  with  superstitious  veneration. 
While  these  various  causes  alienated  from  the  contest 
the  other  countries  of  the  west,  France  had  been  the 
birth-place  of  that  chivalry,  which  so  much  contributed 
to  animate  the  spirit  of  the  crusades ;  the  feudal  govern- 
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ment,  formed  there  in  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  had  imposed  on  the  lower  orders  a  more 
grievous  burden  of  oppression  than  in  other  states,  and 
had  thus  disposed  them  to  engage  more  readily  in  dis- 
tant and  hazardous  enterprises  ;  and  the  character  of  the 
French  people  was  then,  as  it  has  ever  been,  ardent  and 
impetuous,  easily  excited  by  military  ambition,  and 
eager  to  embrace  every  novelty.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  immediate  circumstances  of  the  papacy  were  not 
favourable  to  the  project  of  Urban  II.  At  that  very 
time^"  the  larger  portion  of  Rome  was  possessed  and 
fortified  by  an  anti-pope,  and  the  princes  were  separated 
from  the  church,  the  people  from  the  princes,  by  thft 
excommunications,  which  himself  and  his  predecessors 
had  thundered  against  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
France.  But  the  general  causes,  already  mentioned,  in- 
fluenced so  decisively  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  sove- 
reigns" were  so  little  able  to  control  the  conduct  of 
their  vassals,  that  the  schism  of  the  papacy  and  the 
alienation  of  the  princes  were  incapable  of  opposing  any 
considerable  difficulty  ;  and  we  may  even  discover  an 
important  connexion  between  such  a  combination  of  un- 
favourable circumstances  and  the  ultimate  influence  rf 
these  memorable  expeditions. 

It  is  known  that  Gregory  VII.  had  proposed  to  be 
himself  the  leader  of  the  army,  which  he  wished  to 
assemble  against  the  infidels  of  the  east;  and  at  the 
council  of  Clermont,  Urban  was  solicited  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  crusaders.  The  schism  *"  was  the 
wason  assigned  by  the  latter,  which  rendered  it  neces* 


"  *  Decline  und  Fall,  &c,  vol.  vi.  p.  3. 

"  The  first   miaailB  occmnsd  in  the 

K\en  of  PhiU|i  I.,  m  M'hU:h,  a»  has  been 

ulfcaJf  rftnarkiiil,  lh«  geaeml  prOKiv^ 

ofthu  royal  powt^rwaHauspniided.  When 

ttf  4ukft  sf  NmhiiuiiIj  eoa^  proceed 


from  the  teij  neighhourhooil  of  hit  et. 
pital  tu  acquire  ■  kingdotn  rorbitnulf, 
the  pciatiff  ini|jht  «M  wtliimot  ilefumce 

"  Esprit  deiiCtuisad«8jlonia  iii.p.  1S9. 
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sary  to  devolve  tlie  superintendence  of  his  enterprise 
upon  a  legate,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
having,  at  least)  contributed  to  hinder  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs from  engaging  personally  in  expeditions,  of  which 
they  were  naturally  considered  as  principals  and  pa- 
trons. The  circumstances  of  the  sovereigns  of  France 
and  Germany  were  probably,  in  the  like  manner,  the 
causes,  which  hindered  one  or  other  of  these  sovereigns 
from  becoming  the  chief  commander  of  the  general 
army  of  Christendom,  and  thus  acquiring  an  undue  as- 
cendency over  the  other  potentates.  These  expeditions 
were  accordingly  begun  under  the  guidance  neither  of 
a  pope,  nor  of  a  sovereign,  and  therefore  tended  to  esta- 
blish neither  an  ecclesiastical,  nor  a  temporal  monarchy 
of  Europe;  but,  being  the  spontaneous  ebullitions  of  a 
popular  enthusiasm,  in  which  princes  participated  only 
as  other  individuals,  they  exercised  their  influences  on 
"the  general  mass  of  the  society  of  western  Europe, 
without  disturbing  the  distribution  of  its  parts. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  these  expeditions,  which 
occupied  an  interval  of  nearly  two  centuries,  the  attenr 
tion  is  principally  attracted  by  the  formation  of  two 
sovereignties,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Latin 
empire  of  Constantinople,  each  of  which  will  be  found 
to  have  been  important  in  the  general  combination  of 
events. 

As  the  recovery  of  that  city,  to  which  the  superstition 
of  the  age  had  attached  the  idea  of  a  local  sanctity,  was 
the  grand  object  of  the  western  Christians,  it  seems  to 
have  been  indispensable  to  their  perseverance  in  so  long 
a  struggle,  that  their  hopes  should  be  cherished,  and 
their  exertions  stimulated,  by  the  acquisition,  however 
insecure  and  temporary,  of  a  place,  whicli  they  regarded 
with  so  much  veneration.  It  was,  accordingly,  gained 
in  the  third  year  of  that  memorable  period,  and  retained 


'^ 
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during  eighty-eight ;  it  M'as  again  acquired,  after  an 
interval  of  forty-one  years,  and  held  during  fifteen. 
The  contention  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  has  been  already 
mentioned,  as  having  facilitated  the  earlier  reduction 
of  Jerusalem ;  the  same  contention  supported,  during 
eighty-eight  years,  the  tottering  sovereignty^,  and,  after 
an  interval  of  forty-one  years,  restored,  for  the  short 
period  of  fifteen,  the  city  to  the  Latins,  though  the 
kingdom  was  not  re-established. 

At  the  end  of  the  former  period,  the  kingdom  was 
overthrown  by  the  celebrated  Saladin**,  or  rather  Salah- 
fideen,  who,  sixteen  years  before,  had  possessed  himself 
of  the  throne  of  the  caliphs  of  Egypt,  and,  with  the 
title  of  sultan,  had  succeeded  to  their  power.  Its  internal 
situation  had,  indeed,  made  ample  preparation  for  its 
ruin,  the  city  being  abandoned  to  the  protection  of  a 
leper,  a  child,  a  woman,  a  coward,  and  a  traitor*.  When 


"  Decline  and  Fill,  &c.  vol.  vL  pp.  95, 
112. 

*•  Saladin,  who  hwl  been  employed  in 
the  aiiay  of  NourcdiUn.  sultui  of  nuiay 
pUcEB  in  Syria  and  Mcaopotamii,  pas- 
HEHseil  liimielf  of  KgypI,  and  BUppreued 
Ihc  calijihutu  ut  tliul  cnunRy,  in  itiv  ycsc 
1171.  Souii  after  th«  dentfi  of  Nomecl- 
din,  which  occurreii  in  Ihe  year  1174, 
Salatlin,  whu  hul  mntiniieU  to  scknow- 
leilfre  ■  dtpandenee  en  hia  fDnoei  maiter, 
Iwgaa  1o  nKtve  Ihe  tuivns  of  Syria,  and,  ixt 
the  year  US',  Iwciune  mutter  orjeniu- 
Irm.  At  liin  doiitli,  which  hai>peDed  in 
the  year  11^3,  his  >l(iiiiiuiDn»  of  Syria 
and  >.|^pl  were  divideil  lunong  three  of 
hi*  tuna,  t»u  diitinet  and  rival  dyuaaliea 
buing  eoiutitntcd  in  lI|>pcT  and  Lower 
tiyria,  mid  I'^T'  liirminK  a  lepaialu 
principality. — D'Herbelol,  art.  Salainl- 
din.  By  thu  divlnion  of  tlie  dominions 
ofSaladin,  the  power,  which  had  cniahed 
the  Chiiitiuu  kiiiudum  of  Jenualeni,  wai 
BO  much  reduce^  that  ttie  lio|teB  and 
tSbrtu  uf  thu  cnmuileis  were  perrnilted  lo 
revive.  That  kingdom,  however,  could 
beinrfnl,  onljrBBn  temporary  excileroenl 
of  tlieir  exertions,  whiuh  Were  agaiu  sti- 
mulated by  the  desire  and  the  expecta- 


tion of  its  ro-eElahliBhment.  The  sup- 
pfEHian  of  the  Fatimita  caliphate  of 
Egypt,  which  had  been  a  commjm'nce  of 
the  RBcendency  attained  by  SaUdin,  pre- 
pared that  country  Ibi  jta  subieqiient  in- 
corporation into  the  (general  emiiire  of  the 
JTurki.  Iti  Bchismalical  caliphate  had 
■erved  at  onm  to  reduce  (he  power  ofthe 
Arabian  empire,  and  to  miunlain  a  prin- 
ciple of  reh^ioui  division,  which  should 
aitecwardt  alienate  Pcnia  fram  the  Otto- 
man government,  and  control  the  power 
of  the  Turks.  Tlie  sect  of  All  WB«  le- 
itoied  in  Persia,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteeolh  century,  or  obout  two  eootu- 
-'  -    after   it  had    lieen   supprciaBd    in 


•Vi, 


Deetioe  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  vi.  p.  96. 
The  leper  wan  Baldwin  IV.,  king  of  Jem. 
Balem,  who,  by  hia  diaeoie,  was  rendered 
incapable  of  governing  i  the  woman  wm 
his  oBler,  Bybilla,  his  natural  siiecessor; 
the  ehdd  was  her  sou,  Baldwin  V.;  the 
cuwnrd  wan  Guy  of  Lusignan,  whom  she 
raanied,  after  the  susiiicious  ileath  uf  her 
child  j  thu  traitor  was  Raymond,  count 
of  Tripoli,  who  had  been  irritated  by  his 


geney. 


J 
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Jerusalem  was  again  copquered  by  the  crusaders,  in 
the  year  1228,  the  singular  situation  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  who  had  eflfected  the  conquest,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  restore  the  former  establishment^ 
as  he  had  been  followed,  even  to  Palestine,  by  the  papal 
anathemas,  which  had  been  really  provoked  by  his 
attempts  to  reduce  Italy  under  his  authority,  but  were 
alleged  to  have  been  issued  in  punishment  of  the  delay 
of  his  expedition  to  the  east,  and  of  his  contumacy  in 
departing  at  length  without  soliciting  absolution.  The 
irruption  of  a  savage  horde  of  Carizmians,  who  had  fled 
from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  sea,  before  the  arms  of 
the  Moguls,  put  a  final  period,  in  the  year  1283,  to  the 
possession  of  the  Latins^. 

Seventeen  years  after  the  termination  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  or  the  earlier  loss  of  the  city,  was  begun 
the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople,  the  other  grand 
incident  of  these  memorable  enterprises.  Of  the  seven 
principal  armaments  ^^,  into  which  the  crusades  have 
been  divided,  the  first  and  second  were  conducted  by 
land ;  the  third  was  conducted  partly  by  land  and  partly 
by  sea,  the  Germans  pursuing  the  former  route,  while 
the  French  and  English  proceeded  by  the  latter ;  the 
four  remaining  were  wholly  naval,  the  calamities  of 
marching  through  savage  or  hostile  countries  having 
been  severely  experienced  in  the  preceding  expeditions^ 
It  is  remarkable,  that  both  methods  of  conducting  these 
expeditions  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Latin  empire  of  Constantinople. 

The  crusades  had  been  originally  undertaken  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Greek  emperor,  whose  Asiatic  terrir 
tory  had  been  conquered,  and  whose  European  territory 

^  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  vi.  p.  113.  great  crusades;  these  were*commonly  ex- 

^  Troops   of  warriors  and   pilgrims,  cited  by  some  remarkable  event,  as  the 

often  confomided  together,  went  conti-  loss  of  Edessa,  oi  of  Jerusalem. 

Dually  to  the  east  in  the  intervals  of  the 
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was  threatened  by  the  Turks;  but  the  multitude  an4 
the  licentiousness  of  his  auxiliaries  alarmed  the  emperor* 
as  they  successively  arrived  at  Constantinople,  in  their 
progress  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  while  ^  the  avidity 
of  the  Latins  was  excited  by  the  view  of  the  opulence 
and  luxury  of  the  Greeks.  Hence  were  gradually  con- 
ceived on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  those  jealousies  and 
animosities,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Latins,  those  ambi- 
tious desires,  which,  in  the  year  1204,  ended  in  the 
seizure  of  Constantinople  and  its  territory,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Latin  empire  for  fifty-seven  years.  Thig 
crisis  was  immediately  occasioned  by  the  maritime  con- 
veyance of  the  crusaders.  Having  contracted*  with  th^ 
Venetians  for  the  transportation  of  their  troops,  buj 
bein[r  unable  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum,  they  consented 
to  gratify  the  republic,  by  employing  in  the  reduction  irf 
some  revolted  cities  of  Dalmatia  those  arms,  which  they 
had  designed  to  employ  only  against  the  enemies  of 
their  religion  ;  and,  having  once  incurred  the  scandal  of 
engaging  for  merely  temporal  purposes  to  combat  their 
fellow-christians,  they  were  easily  induced  to  gratify  the 
same  enterprising  state  yet  further,  by  espousing  the 
cause  of  a  fugitive  prince  of  the  imperial  family,  who 
had  solicited  its  influence  in  procuring  their  assistance, 
for  expelling  an  usurper,  and  restoring  his  father  to  the 
throne.  The  city  was  taken,  and  the  emperor  was  re- 
established ;  but  the  revolution  was  soon  followed  by 
the  subversion  of  the  government.  Discontent  and 
animosity  speedily  arose  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Greeks;  a  new  usurpation,  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
assassination  of  the  young  prince  and  the  death  of  the 

»  In  the  book  enlLllfl.  GcBla  Dei  per  reur.  Franc,  and  Gt.ta  Franc.  Hiera*. 

Francos,  which  it  a  colkclLon  of  IreaUts  Kxpugn-hli.  '■._„,          ,     .         , ., 

ttlativt  10  the  cnisailo.  we  find  the  ad-  *  Uecbusand  FnU,&C.,vol.  Ti.pp.  14i(, 

niiratioD  uf  the  Latins  vvty  emphatically  165. 

rapiMced.    Fukbem  Caioet.  Qeita  Fe- 


he  J 
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emperor,  freed  tltc  former  from  the  restraint  of  theli*| 
engagement;  and  a  second  conquest  placed  a  Latidt 
sovereign  on  the  throne  of  the  eastern  empire.  '  [ 

The  vices  ^'  and  the  incapacity  of  Isaac  Angelus,  tha^ 
last  of  the  series  of  Greek  emperors,  had  suffered  the! 
empire  to  crumble  into  ruin.  A  revolt  of  the  Bul^rian^ 
and  Walachiaus,  which  happened  in  the  year  1186,  wa* 
provoked  by  his  misconduct,  the  flocks  and  herds  ofi 
these  simple  people,  their  only  means  of  subsistenceii 
having  been  driven  away  for  the  celebration  of  the. 
royal  nuptials,  and  their  warriors  liaving  been  eicasn 
perated  by  a  refusal  of  equal  rank  and  pay  in  the  arnaiea 
of  the  empire.  The  reign  oF  this  prince  was  then 
agitated  by  the  attempts  of  various  candidates  for  the 
throne,  which  he  so  unworthily  filled,  until  at  length,  in 
the  year  1195,  he  was  deposed  by  his  brother,  whom 
the  historian,  having  exhausted,  as  he  says,  the  language 
of  contempt  on  the  former,  contents  himself  with  deao^ 
minating  the  baser  Alexius.  The  usurpation  sent  the 
son  of  Isaac,  who  was  also  named  Alexius,  to  seek  the 
aid  of  the  Latins,  and  a  second,  but  transient  usurpation, 
completed  the  catastrophe  of  the  government. 

The  new  empire  was  not  fitted  for  a  long  duration. 
The  imperial  territories,  recently  diminished  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Watachians,  were  at  this 
time  yet  more  reduced  by  the  independence  of  pro- 
vinces^* acquired  beyond  the  Hellespont  with  the  aid  of 
the  first  crusaders,  and  of  a  new  principality  of  Epirus, 
comprehending  also  jSitolia  and  Thessaly.  The  residue 
was  divided  into  several  portions,  and  only  a  fourth 
part  ™  was  reserved  for  the  dominion  of  the  emperor. 

"  I>«!inoiindFiill,  &c.,  pp.  131,  134.  of  Ihr  Marauder  to  the  uci^hbourhoiid  of 

■■  UClhc  coaitorAnutala.thuQreclu  the  Greek  npiul,  leivud  to   forni  tli« 

hul  ncquin.'d  the  witiie  circuit  rrom  Trt-  little  eto^TK  of  Nice.     Ibiil.,  I'p.  74,  193. 

biiond  totlie  Syrian  gulei.     A.  nurtiun  ul'  "  'tin  other  ibnc  were  eigiuiUy  ihond 

this  territory,  viivnding  Uroio  Ihc  Uuikit  Mweoi  tiui  lepuUic  oC  VeuiM  and  tl)» 
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The  petty  principality  was  at  the  same  time  exposed  to 
dangers,  both  domestic  and  external.  The  Greeks, 
already  alienated  by  religious  and  nalional  antipathies, 
were  irritated  by  exclusion  from  all  civil  and  military 
honours;  aud  the  diminutive  and  feeble  empire  was 
surrounded  by  enemies  eager  to  take  advantage  of  its 
weakness,  by  the  revolted  Bulgarians  and  Waiachians, 
the  fugitive  princes  of  Nice  and  Trebizond,  and  the  new 
despot  of  Epirus.  What  was  deficient  in  these  causes 
of  destruction,  was  supplied  in  the  commercial  rivalry 
of  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians^,  the  former  being 
easily  induced  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  Greeks, 
tliat  they  might  themselves  enjoy  those  advantages, 
which  the  latter  had  received  from  the  establishmeut  of 
the  Latin  empire. 

in  the  division  of  the  Turkish  dominion,  the  inde- 
pendent dynasty  of  Roum  had  been  established  in  the 
lesser  Asia,  its  territory^'  extending  from  the  Euphrates 
to  Constantinople,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  borders 
of  Syria.  Through  this  formidable  power  did  the  cru- 
saders endeavour,  in  their  earlier  expeditions,  to  force 
their  way  to  Palestine  ;  and  it  was  by  the  experience  of 
the  difficulties,  with  which  they  struggled  in  their  pro- 
gress through  the  lesser  Asia,  that  they  were  induced  to 
conduct  their  armies  afterwards  by  sea.  So  far  then  as 
the  maritime  character  of  the  later  expeditions  was  con- 
nected with  the  seizure  of  Constantinople,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Latin  empire  of  that  eastern  capital,  in 
the  same  degree  must  the  great  Turkish  principality  of  the 
lesser  Asia  be  considered  as  entering  into  the  general 
combination  of  events,  which  constitutes  the  history  of  the 

barona  of  France.     The  doge  of  Venica  h»lf  of  n  fourth,     DecUae  and  FaU,  Sic, 

Bi:conliu);ly  annuiued  tbe  BiDipilu  lille  of  pp.  177, 176. 
lord  ofoni-fourth  null  a  hulf  of  the  Roman  "  lbUl.,p.  203. 

empire,  the  purtioQ  of  the  republic  being  "  ll>"li  '"''■  •■  S-  6'5. 

thne^eigbth  puti,  ui  a  Eburlb  Biid  tbe 

VOX.,  II.  E 
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crusades.  The  little  empire  of  Nice,  formed  out  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  which  had  been  conquered  from  this 
principality  by  the  first  crusaders,  served  ^  on  the  other 
hand  to  shelter  the  imperial  family  of  Constantinople,  until 
it  became  practicable  to  expel  their  Latin  conquerors. 

These  expeditions,  when  they  had  thus  been  diverted 
from  their  original  object  to  the  attack  of  Constantinople, 
were  terminated  in  Africa.  Tlie  fourth  crusade  had 
been  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  Greek  empire ; 
the  fifth  was  partly,  and  the  sixth  entirely  occupied,  ia 
the  invasion  of  Egypt;  and  the  whole  series  was  con- 
cluded with  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  efiect  the  con- 
quest of  Tunis. 

As  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  been  over- 
thrown by  Saladin,  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  it  was  naturally 
concluded,  that  the  most  eHectual  method  of  prosecuting 
these  enterprises,  would  be  to  deprive  their  enemy  of  the 
resources  supplied  by  Egypt,  the  seat  of  his  government. 
The  effort,  though  repeated,  was  unsuccessful,  and  de- 
cided the  fortune  of  the  crusades.  In  the  year  1218" 
twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Saladin,  the  cru- 
Baders  attacked  Damietta,  and  took  it  after  a  siege  of  six- 
teen months;  but,  the  camp  having  been  overflowed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  condition  of  relinquishing 
their  conquest.  Damietta  was  again  taken  in  the  year 
1249,  and  the  crusading  army,  having  advanced  to  the 
same  position,  which  had  before  proved  fatal,  was  defeated 
tn  consequence  of  the  precipitation  of  the  van-guard,  and 
afterwards  captured,with  its  leader,  Lewis  IX.,  of  France, 
in  attempting  to  effect  a  retreat. 

The  final  effort  of  the  crusaders  was,  in  the  year  1270, 
exhausted  in  the  war  of  Tunis,  which  was  begun  by  the 
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g^e  prince  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  ond  concluded  iti 
the  same  year  by  his  successor,  Lewis  having  perished 
by  the  plague.  Various  motives  have  been  assigned  for 
a  direction  of  their  forces  so  remote  from  their  orig'inal 
object.  It  has  been  said",  that  the  French  monarch, 
who,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  religion,  has  been  deno- 
minated Saint  Lewis,  was  induced,  by  the  hope  of  the 
conversion  of  the  prince,  to  sail  to  that  part  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  before  he  should  pursue  his  voyage  to  the 
east.  It  has  also  been  said  **,  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
it  by  his  brother,  the  king  of  Sicily,  who  was  desirous 
that  the  African  coast  might  again  become  tributary  to 
the  Sicilian  crown,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Roger 
the  Norman, 

In  the  year  1291,  the  crusaders  were  finally  expelled 
from  Asia,  being  then  deprived  of  Acre,  their  last  pos- 
session in  that  country.  A  renewal  of  the  crusades 
was  often  meditated  in  succeeding  times  ^,  but  the  spirit 
had  subsided,  and  the  season  had  gone  by.  Mickle, 
indeed,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens,  has 
observed,  that  the  eastern  expeditions  of  the  Portuguese, 
being  directed  against  the  Saracen  possessors  of  the 
oriental  countries,  were  really  a  renewal  of  these  enter- 
prises. Lewis  Sforza,  however,  in  the  year  1499,  in- 
verted the  principle,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  Baja- 
zet,  the  Turkish  emperor,  against  the  Venetians,  and 
thus  introducing  the  Turks  into  the  political  combina- 

"  Abrfge  Ae  I'Hiit.  ds  France   pw  poacd  to   pajs  into    Greece,  when    he 

Daniel,  tomo  iii.  p.  146.  ahould    huve    ejected    the   conqueat   of 

■■  Ahrfg*  Chron,  par  Meiciay,  tome  Italy.    This  last  ptojcd  wai  defeated  by 

iii.  p.  M5.  the  ie«loiuy  of  the  Venetiiini  »na  thi 


"  Hcnaull  hsa  mentioned  such  a  do 
Biffn,  lu  Tonned  in  the  teigns  of  Charles 
IV.  and  Philip  VI.)  and  in  the  ponti- 
BcalBof  Piuill.,  whowajit      ' 
toLeviiXl.    Meieiay  has 


Formed  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  LEwiBXII.,  he  has  remaiked,  the  pope 

.J  Philip  VI.  1  and  in  the  pontj-  endeavoured     lo    eicite    the    Chnatiui 

if  PiiH  II.,  who  was  contemporary  prioces   aguinsl  the    Turks,   when  they 

""       ""  .hasnotieedwicS  hod  made  an  irruption  into Friuh,  in  aid 

A  of  the  rrign.  of  of  Lewis  Sfona.    This  attempt  wMfras- 


u  scheme  in  hiH  account  of  the  rBJgnii  of  ol  Lems  siuna.  loia  anempi  ""  .."^ 
Philip  VI,,  John  I.,  Charles  V.,  CWIes  ttated  t.y  the disagreernent  of  theFteneU 
VI.,  Charlei  VII.,  and  Lewis  XI. ;  und      and  Venel-- 


.     ou  observed,  ihat  Chute*  VUI.  yto- 

L    __ 
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tions  of  the  Christian  states.  The  precedent  was  fol- 
lowed by  Francis  I.  of  France,  who  brought  the  Turks 
into  Huno;ary  to  attack  the  emperor.  , 

The  ultimate  failure  of  these  expeditions  has  been 
attributed  by  the  abbe  Fleury  *"  chiefly  to  the  abuse  of    i 
their  principle,  by  which  their  peculiar  character  was     ^ 
extended    to  a  variety  of  domestic  wars.     The   papal 
indulgence,  which  had  been  originally  granted  to  those, 
who  engaged  in  the  war  of  Palestine,  was  first  extended 
to  the  preservation  of  the  new  empire  of  Constantinople, 
against  the  schismatics  of  Greece,  and  soon  afterwards 
to  all  wars  deemed  necessary  for  the  support  of  religion. 
Hostilities  against  not  only  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  but 
the    pagans  of  Prussia    and    Livonia,    the   heretics    of 
France  and  Germany,  and  even  against   the  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  and    his  illegitimate  son   Manfrid,  when 
they  were  at  variance  with  the  Roman  pontiff,   were 
declared  to  be  equally  meritorious  with  those,  which 
were  undertaken  for  the  recovery   of  Palestine.     The 
people  of  Christendom  either  availed  themselves  of  the 
more  convenient  opportunity  of  procuring  the  remission    ■ 
of  their  sins,  without  engaging  in  a  distant  enterprise,  or    [ 
became  indilTerent  to  exhortations  so  far  diverted  from    ' 
the  object,  which  had  originally  excited  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  west.     So  indifl'erent,  indeed,  did  the  nations  of    t 
Europe  become  to  the  invitations  of  the  clergy,  that  it 
was  at  length  found  to  be  necessary  to  promise  indul-    | 
gences  even  to  those,  who  would  be  present  at  their 
sermons.     This  abuse,  however,  which  was  a  natural    ' 
consequence  of  the  influence  accruing  to  the  Roman 
pontifl's  from  the  crusades,  was  not  the  sole  cause  of 
their   failure.     The    temporal  interests  of  their  chiefs    , 
divided  their  forces  in  the  very  commencement ;  and  so   j 
much  was  the  main  object,  even  in  the  first  expedition,    ] 

*°  Jortio'i  Senuuki  on  Ecclei.  BiiL,  vol.  ili.  p.  340.     Lcnil.,  1BD5. 
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sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  returning  home,  that  Godfrey, 
the  first  king  of  Jerusalem,  was  loft  with  an  army  iion- 
Bisting  only  of  two  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred 
horse.  This  evil  became  yet  greater  after  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  the  new  empire  erected  in  Greece 
presenting  more  powerful  attractions  to  the  avidity  of 
the  western  Europeans,  and  diverting  their  attention 
from  the  recovery  of  Palestine.  Lastly,  the  methods  of 
providing  for  the  expenses  of  these  expeditions,  contri- 
buted also  to  abate  the  spirit,  by  which  they  were 
animated.  A  plenary  indulgence  was  at  first  granted 
only  to  those  who  bore  arms.  It  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  those,  who,  being,  on  account  of  age,  infirmity, 
or  sex,  incapable  of  service,  furnished  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  cause  ;  from  these  it  was  still  further 
extended  to  all  persons  whatsoever,  who  gave  money, 
either  in  their  lives,  or  by  their  wills;  and  at  length, 
even  they,  who  had  bound  themselves  to  serve  in  the 
crusades,  obtained  dispensations  from  their  vows,  in 
consideration  of  pecuniary  assistance.  The  insuffi- 
ciency of  these  expedients  gave  occasion  to  the  adop- 
tion of  another,  which  must  have  alienated  the  whole 
body  of  the  cleroy,  the  very  agents  in  prompting  these 
enterprises  of  erroneous  piety.  After  the  loss  of  Jeru- 
salem, it  was  deemed  necessary  to  exact  a  contribution 
from  the  ecclesiastics,  which,  from  the  victorious  sultan, 
was  named  the  Saladin-tenth ;  and,  so  commodious  a 
precedent  of  taxation  was  followed  on  all  occasions,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  arrogating  to  themselves  a  right  of  dis- 
Hjsing  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues. 


I 


^ 


CHAPTER  XXI, 

Of  the  CoTuequenc^  ofthfi  Crwadei^ 

A  VERY  superficial  consideratioa  of  the  cnisades  will 
produce  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  CQuse^ 
quenceSi  which  must  have  followed  such  a  series  of 
ei^peditions,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  themi  fta  ^-i 
vai^tageous  or  prejudicial.  Occurring  just  at  the  tim^ 
when  the  governments  of  westera  Europe  were  begin-? 
ning  to  assume  their  respective  forms  of  policy ;  ere*. 
ating  a  political  and  social  intercourse  aiQong  nationn, 
which  before  had  be^n  scarcely  brought  together,  ext 
cept  by  the  violences  of  neighbouring  hostility ;  fami- 
liarising the  half-civilized  inhabitants  of  the  western 
i^tates  to  the  commercial  opulence  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
to  the  still  remaining  gr^deur  of  the  eastern  capital  of 
the  ancient  empire,  and  to  th^^  peculiar  manners  and 
appearances  of  yet  more  distant  countries ;  and  exer- 
cising whatever  influence  of  good  or  ill  they  pqssessedi 
not  in  one  temporary  and  transient  agency  upon  thQ 
society  of  Europe,  but  by  an  operation,  continued 
diiriqg  almost  two  centuries ;  these  expeditions  canHQt 
have  failed  to  geperate  effects  of  the  greatest  impor? 
tance,  not  only  in  those  nation^  of  Europe,  which  W^r^ 
immediately  engaged,  but  also  as  far  as  the  influence  of 
Eurppean  manners  and  principles  may  be  conceived  to 
extend. 

Historians  are,  however,  by  no  means  agreed  in  de- 
termining,  whether  the  consequences  of  these  enter- 
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prises  should  be  regarded  as  beneficial  or  mischievoqs. 
Among  those,  by  whom  they  have  been  particularly 
noticed,  may  be  distinguished  Mosheira,  Robertsoo, 
Gibbon,  and  Herder.  Of  these  four  writers,  Mosheim 
and  Gibbon,  influenced  by  very  different  sentimentB, 
may  yet  be  classed  together,  as  agreeing  in  the  condem- 
nation of  the  crusades,  which  they  have  represented  as 
the  source  of  the  most  fatal  calamities  ;  Robertson  was 
their  unqualified  panegyrist ;  Herder  held  a  middle  rank 
between  the  two  descriptious. 

Mosheim,  it  is  obvious,  regarded  these  enterprises, 
merely  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  and,  in  this  cha- 
racter, reprobating  at  once  the  corrupt  principles,  which 
had  generated  the  fanaticism  of  the  crusaders,  and  the 
mischiefs  immediately  redounding  to  the  purity  of  reli- 
gion, from  their  expeditions,  was  naturally  led  to  con- 
demn the  crusades,  as  pernicious  in  every  view,  eccle- 
siastical and  political.  The  Roman  pontiff's  and  the 
princes  of  Europe  were  originally,  he  remarks',  engaged 
in  them  solely  by  superstition,  though  their  subse- 
quent experience  of  the  advantages,  derived  from  them, 
reinforced  this  principle  with  the  impulses  of  ambition 
and  avarice ;  and  the  consequences  were,  in  his  opinion, 
'  highly  prejudicial,  both  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  to 
the  civil  interests  of  mankind,"  enormously  augmenting 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontilf,  enriching  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  destroying  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, aggravating  the  prevailing  superstitions,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  exhausting  the  western  nations  of  their 
population,  and  of  their  treasures. 

The  historian  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  not  influ- 

^i)ced  by  sentiments  similar  to  those  of  the  historian  of 

Ithe  Christian  church,  was  yet,  by  an  opposite  disposi- 

|t|on,  induced  to  exaggerate  the  abuses  of  Christianity, 

>  £Gclei.BiiL,mt.ll,  FBrtI.cb.i.6e,  fte. 
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and  thus  for  once  to  write  in  correspondence  with  tHe 
sincere  and  anxious  friend  of  genuine  religion.     *  The? 
principle  of  the  crusades,'  says  this  historian*,  *  was  d 
savage  fanaticism,  add  the  most  important  effects  were 
analogous  to  the  cause.     Each  pilgrim  was  ambitious  to 
return  with  his  sacred  spoils,  the  relics  of  Greece  and 
Palestine;    and  each  relic  was  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  train  of  miracles  and  visions.     The  belief  of  the 
catholics  was  corrupted  by  new  legends,  their  practice 
by  new  superstitions ;    and  the   establishment  of  thfei 
inquisition,  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  and  friars, 
the  last  abuse  of  indulgences,  and  the  final  progress 
of  idolatry,    flowed   from  the  baleful  fountain  of  the* 
holy  war.     The  active  spirit  of  the  Latins  preyed  upon' 
the  vitals  of  their  reason  and  religion ;  and,  if  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  were  the  times  of  darkness,  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  were  the  age  of  absurdity  and 
fable.'    He  afterwards,  indeed,  admits,  that  society  madd 
a  great  and  rapid  progress  towards  improvement,  dnrihg 
the  two  centuries  of  the  crusades,  but  declares  his  op?* 
nion,  that  these  enterprises  *  checked,  rather  than  for-^ 
warded,  the  maturity  of  Europe;'  and  yet  concludes 
with  acknowledging  that,    among  the   causes,   whicU- 
undermined  the  feudal  aristocracy,  *  a  conspicuous  plabd  • 
must  be  allowed  to  the  crusades.     The  estates  of  the^ 
barons,'  he  observes,  *were  dissipated,  and  their  race^ 
was   often  extinguished,   in  these  costly  and  perilous 
expeditions.     Their  poverty  extorted  from  their  pride* 
those  charters  of  freedom,  which  unlocked  the  fettew 
of  the  slave,  secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant  and  the 
shop  of  the  artificer,  and  gradually  restored  a  substance 
and  a  soul  to  the  most  numerous  and  useful  part  of  Od' 
community.' 

Robertson,  on  the  contrary,  has  represented  the  con- 

<  Decline  and  Fall,  &c^  toL  ti.  p.  909-*2n. 
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sequences  of  the  crusades  as  altogether  beneficial*. 
Composing  his  '  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  itf  | 
Europe,'  and  perceiving  that  this  progress  was  obvW  1 
ously,  in  some  respects,  facilitated  and  incited  by  their 
operation,  he  appears  to  have  contented  himself  with 
the  consideration,  which  was  favourable  to  his  imme- 
diate purpose.  He  has,  accordingly,  described  them,  as 
having  ditfused  information  and  improvement  among 
the  western  nations  of  Europe,  by  leading  them  through 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  countries  better  cultivated  and 
more  civilized  than  their  own,  and  by  opening  an  inter- 
course between  the  east  and  the  west,  which  subsisted 
during  two  centuries.  He  has  represented  them,  as 
having  produced  a  salutary  revolution  in  the  internal 
state  of  governments,  by  the  opportunities  afforded  to 
sovereigns,  none  of  whom  engaged  in  the  first  of  these 
expeditions,  of  purchasing,  at  a  small  expense,  consi- 
derable territories  from  the  barons ;  by  the  augmentation 
of  the  power  of  the  monarchs,  arising  from  the  reunion 
of  those  fiefs,  the  possessors  of  which  had  perished, 
without  leaving  heirs  to  inherit  them  ;  by  the  facility  of 
extending  the  royal  prerogatives,  during  the  absence  of 
the  feudal  chiefs,  who  were  accustomed  to  control  and 
defy  their  superiors  ;  and  by  the  suspension,  or  extinc- 
tion, of  private  hostilities*,  those  who  were  engaged  in 
these  expeditions,  being  protected  by  the  anathemas 
of  the  church.  He  has,  in  the  last  place,  exhibited 
them,  as  enriching  the  commercial  states  of  Italy,  not' 
only  by  the  profits,  immediately  arising  from  conveying 
the  armies,  and  supplying  them  with  provisions,  but 
still  more  by  the  valuable  immunities,  procured  for 
those  states,  in  the   settlements,  which  the  crusaders 

'  Hist,  of  ChnrUa  v.,  vol,  i.  }  1.  turned  the  urtBi  of  tho  Euioi»iuu  againrt 

*  Tlie  ahW  Fleury  temarlm,  that  tha  the  infidels.mnl  »«  thuy  tended  lo  weaken 

ituMdes  were  raore  useful  for  this  pin-  the  nobility.— Dueoulie  ¥. 

pose,  ihan  the  truce  of  God,  both  m  tDe; 


acquired  m  Asia,  apd  by  the  important  advantagei 
derived  to  them  from  the  conquest  and  temporary  pog«? 
session  of  the  Greek  empire. 

Of  the  German  writer  a  yet  different  account  must 
be  given.  He  has  admitted,  i^  a  considerable  degree, 
the  advantages,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  cni<s 
aades,  but  regards  these  enterprises  merely  as  concup- 
rent  causes,  without  which,  the  same  effects  might 
better  have  been  produced.  '  If,'  says  he^  ^  the  cruaades 
carried  on  by  Europe  in  the  east,  may  justly  be  consi- 
dered as  the  epoch  of  a  great  revolution  in  our  quarter 
of  the  globe,  yet  we  must  take  care  not  to  esteem  then^ 
its  first  and  only  cause.  They  were  nothing  more  than 
ft  mad  enterprise,  which  cost  Europe  some  millions  of 
men,  and  reconveyed  to  it  in  the  survivors,  for  the  most 
part,  a  loose,  daring,  debauched,  and  ignorant  rabble. 
The  good,  which  was  effected  in  their  time,  arose 
chiefly  from  collateral  causes,  which  obtained  freer  pl^y 
at  this  period,  and  produced  advantages,  in  many  re- 
spects, attended  with  considerable  danger.'  He  after- 
wards observes  *,  that  *  it  has  been  customary  to  ascribe 
so  many  beneficial  effects  to  the  crusades,  that,  conform- 
ably to  this  opinion,  our  quarter  of  the  globe  mvist 
require  a  similar  fever,  to  agitate  and  excite  its  forces, 
once  in  every  five  or  six  centuries^;  but  a  closer  inspec- 
tion will  show,  that  most  of  these  effects  proceeded  not 
from  the  crusades,  at  least  not  from  them  alone ;  and 
that,  among  the  various  impulses  Europe  then  received, 
they  were,  at  ipost,  accelerating  shocks,  acting  upon  the 
whole  in  collateral  or  oblique  directions,  with  which 
the  minds  of  Europeans  might  well  have  dispensed* 

^  OutlineB  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  His-  circumstances.      But  it  is  remarkable, 

toxT  of  Man,  p.  599.  that  the  agitations  of  the  late  extraordi- 

f  Ibid.,  p.  6 15.  nary  crisis  of  the  political  interests  of 

'  The  consequence  is  nut  fair,  unlen  Europe,  did  occur  at. the  interval  men* 

we  should  suppose  a  vacumnca  of  nmilar  tiooaa  by  Hesder. 
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Indeed)'  he  adds, '  it  is  a  mere  phantom  of  the  brain,  to 
frame  one  prime  source  of  events  out  of  seven  distinct 
expeditions,  undertaken  in  a  period  of  two  centuries,  by 
different  nations,  and  from  various  motives,  solely  b&i 
cause  they  bore  one  common  name.'  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  explain  the  peculiarity  of  the  opinion  of  Herder,  by 
tracing  it  to  its  source.  In  his  Philosophy  of  History, 
his  object  seems  to  have  been,  to  establish  in  politics  a 
principle  of  blind  fatality,  agreeably  to  the  correspondent 
principle  in  morals,  which  has  been  so  generally  incul- 
cated by  the  dramatic  writers  of  his  country.  With  thifl 
view,  he  appears  to  have  admitted  the  general  progress 
of  European  society,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
been  disposed  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  contin- 
gent agencies ;  to  have  acknowledged  that  advantages 
had  arisen  in  a  crisis  of  so  great  agitation,  and  to 
have  maintained,  that  the  £urope(ui  machine  would 
have  worked  better,  without  the  interference  of  such 
influences. 

The  opinions  of  these  eminent  writers,  if  attentively 
coniiidered,  will  be  found  to  contain,  each  of  them,  much 
truth,  amidst  so  great  disagreement.  It  is  true,  as  has 
been  represented  by  Mosheim  and  Gibbon,  that  a  variety 
of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  abuses  has  been  occa- 
sioned, or  aggravated,  by  these  expeditions.  It  is  true, 
as  h^s  been  stated  by  Robertson,  that  their  operation 
on  commerce  and  internal  policy  was  favourable  to  the 
generj»l  improvement  of  European  society  ;  and,  as  has 
been  admitted  by  Herder,  that,  in  producing  the  benefi- 
cial effects  which  have  been  ascribed  to  them,  they  acted 
rather  as  accelerating,  than  as  distinct  and  indispen- 
sable causes.  The  atateraente  are  rather  defective  than 
untrue  ;  and  they  must  be  combined  together,  for  form- 
ing an  adequate  conception  of  the  influences  of  these 
mefnorable  expeditions. 
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The  two  former  of  these  writers  have  omitted  all  coni 
sideration  of  the  commercial  benefits  of  the  cmsadeS'J 
and  yet  they  were  unquestionably  important  to  Italyj 
the  only  country  of  the  west,  which  could  then  be  con- 
sidered as  commercial.  They  have  even  represented 
them  as,  in  tins  respect,  of  an  injurious  tendency,  th^ 
population  of  the  west  having  been  greatly  diminished 
by  these  enterprises,  and  its  treasures  transferred  to  the 
cast.  That  a  very  considerable  loss  of  the  inhabitants 
of  western  Europe  was  occasioned,  and  a  very  consi- 
derable portion  of  its  coin  was  drawn  away,  are  unques- 
tionable facts,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
contemplated  by  Robertson,  who  appears  to  have,  in 
this  view,  attended  only  to  the  advantages  derived  to 
the  commercial  states  of  Italy.  Neither  can  it  be  ques- 
tioned that,  when  a  society  has  assumed  a  form,  whicK 
admits  the  peaceable  and  regular  exertions  of  domestic 
industry,  its  members  may  be  more  usefully  occupied  at 
liome,  than  in  the  prosecution  of  a  military  enterprise, 
and  that  the  subtraction  of  a  targe  portion  of  its  coin 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  prosperity.  The 
subject  of  inquiry,  in  the  present  case,  is,  however,  not 
what  would  be  the  most  beneficial  disposition  of  the 
population  and  com  of  an  improved  society,  but  what 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  a  community,  in  which 
the  mass  of  the  people  is  oppressed  by  the  superior 
orders,  and  industry  is  subjected  to  the  most  grievous 
restrictions,  in  which  the  nobility,  disregarding  the  con- 
trol of  the  sovereign,  considered  violence  as  the  privilege 
of  their  inheritance,  and  sometimes  as  the  instrument  of 
their  acquisitions.  Such  was,  at  that  period,  the  state 
of  France,  the  country  chiefly  concerned  in  these  expe- 
ditions ;  and  in  reference  to  such  a  state  of  society^ 
therefore,  should  the  question  be  considered. 

The  judicious  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Croisades,  has 
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presented  such  a  picture  of  the  eleventh  century,  as 
must  preclude  every  doubt,  in  regard  to  that  part  of  the 
enquiry  which  relates  to  the  loss  of  inhabitants.  '  We 
'  need  only,'  says  he  *,  '  cast  our  eyes  on  the  immense 
'  crowd  of  councils  occasioned  by  the  corruption  of  raan- 
'  ners,  and  we  shall  see  that,  except  the  tenth  century, 

*  we  could  scarcely  find  any  so  depraved  as  that  by 
'  which  it  was  succeeded.  They  were  all  occupied  in 
'  condemning  incestuous  or  adulterous  persons,  monks  or 
'  clergymen,  who  had  become  vagrants  or  soldiers,  and 
'  laymen  guilty  of  unnatural  vices  and  of  every  species 
'  of  violence  ;  and  these  very  councils,'  he  adds,  '  at  the 
'  same  time  contributed  to  aggravate  the  abuses,  which 
'  they  laboured  to  remove,  by  extending  and  multiplying 
'  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  which  was  then  attached  to 

*  crosses  on  the  highways.'  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  such  a  state  of  manners"  indispensably  required 
that  some  great  drain  should  be  opened,  for  carrying 
away  the  licentiousness  and  the  violence,  which  ren- 
dered society  incapable  of  receiving  the  principles  of 
improvement,  That  the  licentious  and  the  violent  were 
the  foremost  to  engage  in  these  expeditions,  is  certain. 
The  violent  were  eager  to  embrace  a  method  of  salva- 
tion, which  accorded  with  their  ordinary  practices ;  the 
licentious  were  well  pleased  to  exchange  their  domestic 
situations  for  the  irregularities  of  a  camp.  The  accounts 
of  the  conduct  of  the  crusaders  in  the  east  sufficiently 
prove,  that  their  armies  were  principally  composed  of 
these  two  descriptions.     When  these  had  been  swept 

'  Tame  ii.  pp.  347,  3'IS.  those  resorf,  trlio  tie  desirous  of  ■ienal' 

■  The  BDtcdote  told  at  bimielf  to  the  iiiag  theil  voJaur  br  a  duel,  and  where, 

Greek  emperor,  by  one  of  the  misullng  wliile  wailing  for  the  nppeiininco  of  an 

duafs,  is  «  curioui  iurtniice  of  the  bar^  enemy,  they  implore  tlui  nuistonce  of 

ferocity  of  the  time.      '  1   kimw  Gu.l.      I  hasu  wailed  there   often  and 

._ .  thin^,*  said  the  hnughtjr  noble  louf;,  and  no  cuemy  hai  dartd  to  present 

la  the  empivor,  who  bad  ileinaoded  who,  hiujself  befurv  me.' — Ilud.,  tome  iiL  |i. 

•nd  whence  he  was, '  that  tlicre  is,  in  my  452. 
ttaatiy,  a  yUta  near  ■  church,  to  wtnch 
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from  the  land,  it  was  surely  not  less  fitted  fof  the  retefK 
tion  of  social  order  and  happiness.  The  sober  and  in- 
dustrious remained  behind  ;  and  the  reduction  of  the 
population  of  Europe  must  even  hare  been  serviceable 
to  these,  in  bestowing  upon  them  a  larger  share  of  poli- 
tical importance. 

The  other  objection,  which  relates  to  the  subtraction 
of  the  current  coin  of  the  west,  may  be  obviated  by  a 
consideration  of  the  connexion  of  currency  with  cotti- 
ttierce.  The  more  western  countries,  and  France  in  par- 
ticular, were  indeed  drained  of  their  coin,  but  it  was  not 
transferred  to  the  east.  The  crusaders  were  very  far 
from  purchasing  of  the  orientals  the  necessaries,  which 
they  found  in  their  country  ;  and  at  Constantinople  they 
Were  even  supplied  with  money  by  the  emperor.  The 
treasures  exported  by  the  crusaders  all  found  their  way 
to  Italy,  the  traders  of  that  country  contracting  with  the 
western  princes  for  transporting  their  forces,  and  sup- 
plying from  the  shores  of  Asia  the  armies  with  provi- 
sions, after  they  had  disembarked.  The  question  is 
therefore  simply,  whether  the  sudden  removal  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  coin  of  the  more  western 
countries  of  Europe  to  the  commercial  cities  of  Italy, 
was,  at  that  period,  prejudicial  to  their  general  interest. 

For  answering  this  question  satisfactorily,  it  should  be 
recollected  that,  though  the  Italian  states  were  much 
more  advanced  in  improvement  than  the  more  western 
Countries,  yet  even  among  them  the  spirit  of  commercial 
activity  had  been  but  recently  and  imperfectly  excited, 
and  was  capable  of  being  much  assisted  by  tlie  stimu- 
lating application  of  a  new  and  considerable  capital. 
The  other  countries  of  the  west,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
not  yet  become  in  any  degree  entitled  to  the  character  <rf 
commercial  communities;  their  traffic  must  have  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  gross  productions  of  their  soils,  for  the 
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finer  manufactures  were  unknown  among  them.  In 
such  circumstances  the  subtraction  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  currency,  though  it  must  have  caused 
much  inconvenience,  could  not,  in  any  great  degree, 
have  reduced  their  prosperity.  The  general  improTE- 
raent  of  western  Europe  may  then  have  been  promoted 
by  this  transmission  of  a  large  part  of  its  coin  from  the 
countries  still  in  a  very  rude  condition,  and  not  yet 
capable  of  engaging  in  the  enterprises  of  commerce,  to 
that  which  had  already,  though  but  recently,  put  forth 
the  energies  of  industry,  and  was  therefore  qualified  tb 
receive  much  advantage  from  the  introduction  of  a  large 
additional  capital ;  especially  as  this  could  ultimately 
repay  the  favour  to  the  more  western  countries,  by  ex- 
tending to  them  those  commercial  influences,  which  had 
been  fostered  in  its  owii  peculiarly  favourable  circum* 
stances. 

The  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  has  represented 
the  crusaders  as  irreclaimable  barbarians,  utterly  insen- 
sible to  the  superior  refinement  of  the  nations  which 
they  visited,  and  incapable  of  deriving  from  an  inter- 
course, continued  during  two  centuries,  any  degree  of 
information  or  improvement.  It  must,  indeed,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  crusaders  were  barbarians  in  com- 
parison with  the  luxurious  and  corrupted  inhabitants  of 
the  eastern  capital ;  but  they  were  not  such  barbarians 
as  had,  six  centuries  before,  subverted  the  empire  of  the 
west.  The  governments  of  western  Europe  had  begun 
to  assume  some  degree  of  regularity,  learning  had  begun 
to  awaken  among  their  subjects  the  dormant  energies  of 
mind,  and  the  institutions  of  chivalry  to  civilize  and 
refine  the  manners  of  society.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  people,  in  this  period  of  their  social  pro- 
gress, should  be  insensible  to  a  very  considerable  su- 
periority of  improvement,  when  placed  directly  in  their 
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religious  reformation,  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  protestant  churches  of  Europe. 

In  regard  to  one  important  consequence  of  the  cru- 
sades all  writers  are  agreed,  except  Mosheim,  who  docs 
not  appear  to  have  taken  it  into  consideration,  their 
operation  in  giving  a  shock  to  the  political  importance 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  in  assisting  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  lower  orders  of  society.  No  great  sovereign 
was  engaged  in  the  first,  or  in  the  fourth  crusade  ;  and; 
except  the  partial  aud  reluctant  concern  taken  by  tha 
emperor  Frederic  II.,  the  same  observation  may  be 
extended  to  the  fifth.  These  three  of  the  seven  prin- 
cipal expeditions  may,  accordingly,  be  considered,  as 
having  more  especially  operated  to  the  depression  of 
the  feudal  nobility,  the  sovereigns  having  remained 
quietly  at  home,  while  inferior  princes  and  barons  ex- 
hausted their  resources,  to  provide  for  expeditions  to  the 
east.  All  have  been  regarded  as  having  operated  in 
favour  of  the  lower  orders,  by  distressing  the  superior 
classes,  and  reducing  them  to  the  necessity  of  bartering 
privileges  for  money. 

The  first  example  of  the  latter  operation  was  exhi- 
bited in  Italy"",  where  the  great  augmentation  of 
wealth,  occasioned  by  the  crusades,  excited  so  general 
a  desire  of  liberty,  that,  before  the  couclusion  of  the  last 
of  these  expeditions,  all  the  considerable  cities  of  that 
country  had  cither  purchased,  or  extorted,  large  immu- 
nities from  the  emperors.  These  grants  of  municipal 
privileges  were,  from  Italy,  introduced  into  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  '^.     The  sovereigns  favoured    the 


"  Hilt,  of  Chnrles  V.,  ml  i.  Bed.  i. 

"  The  praclicf  Wiia  »<loj>lHi  in  Frani 
by  Lewis  tbc  Gross,  who  died  in  tlie  yn 
1137,  and  in   Oennany  by  Frpcleric  1 
who  died  in  the'yur  1190.     In  El 
it  hu  bom  rtt^rrcd 

bati  not  been  atcertained.      Incwiig 


Ftr,  WBra  inlrodnred  by  (ht 
lu  PuJi't,tine,  even  befbie  Uiep 
inlo  Ihf  ■  ■  -■ 


Ihe  fmuchius  of  buigha,  ur  bonx^h^ 

Edjrlmd,       being  eilabUshvd  by  the  Aiiiin  afjer^ 

Ihe  yeiirTl67.       talnH,  a  cida  framed  at  th ' 
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innovation,  to  form  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the 
nobles;  and  the  nobles,  impoverished  by  the  expenses 
of  the  crusades,  were  eager  to  procure  money  by  the 
sale  of  charters,  which  undermined  their  own  importance* 

Though  these  expeditions  must  have  universally 
tended  to  give  importance  to  the  lower  orders,  the  influ- 
ence in  depressing  the  feudal  aristocracy,  which  ha8 
been  ascribed  to  them  generally  by  historians,  appears 
to  have  been  limited  to  France.  Among  the  sovereigns 
engaged  in  the  crusades,  we  find  three  German  empe*  ' 
rors,  Conrad  III.,  Frederic  I.,  and  Frederic  II.,  and  ontf 
king  of  England,  Richard  I.;  and  it  has  been  already 
shown,  that  the  expeditions  of  these  princes  were  favour'^ 
able  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  aristocracy,  in  theil* 
respective  countries.  It  has  been  shown'*,  that  the  dis- 
astrous crusade,  in  which  Conrad  lost  his  whole  army, 
favoured  very  considerably  the  growing  power  of  the' 
nobles,  and  tliat  the  diets  acquired,  in  the  reign  of  that 
prince,  a  new  degree  of  authority  ;  that  the  aristocracy 
of  Germany  was  perfected  in  tlie  reign  of  Frederic  I., 
favoured  as  it  was  by  the  crusade,  in  which  he  had 
engaged  ;  and  that  the  grandeur  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity was  finally  ruined  by  the  expedition,  to  which  Fre- 
deric II.  was  driven  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  perform- 
ance of  an  inconsiderate  promise.  Of  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  which  was  chiefly  devoted  to  one  of  these 
enterprises,  it  has  been  remarked'*,  that  its  bearing  on 
the  general  progress  of  the  English  government  appears 
to  have  consisted  in  exhausting  the  resources  of  the 
crown,  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  ex- 
actions of  the  sovereign,  ami  in  favouring  the  independ- 
ence of  the  nobles  by  his  protracted  absence. 

In  France,  indeed,  we  perceive  that  three  soverelgnSj 
Lewis  VII.,  Philip  Augustus,  and  Lewis  IX.,  did  also 

"  Chapter  liii.  "  Ch»ptarKvii. 
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religious  reformation,  which,  in  the  sixteenth  centuiyi 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  protestant  churches  of  Europe* 

In  regard  to  one  important  consequence  of  the  cru- 
sades all  writers  are  agreed,  except  Mosheimi  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  it  into  consideration^  their 
operation  in  giving  a  shock  to  the  political  unportance 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  in  assisting  the  emancipa* 
tion  of  the  lower  orders  of  society.  No  great  sovereign 
was  engaged  in  the  first,  or  in  the  fourth  crusade ;  and, 
except  the  partial  and  reluctant  concern  taken  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.,  the  same  observation  may  be 
extended  to  the  fifth.  These  three  of  the  seven  prin- 
cipal expeditions  may,  accordingly,  be  considered,  as 
having  more  especially  operated  to  the  depression  of 
the  feudal  nobility,  the  sovereigns  having  remained 
quietly  at  home,  while  inferior  princes  and  barons  ex- 
hausted their  resources,  to  provide  for  expeditions  to  the 
east.  All  have  been  regarded  as  having  operated  in 
favour  of  the  lower  orders,  by  distressing  the  superior 
classes,  and  reducing  them  to  the  necessity  of  bartering 
privileges  for  money. 

The .  first  example  of  the  latter  operation  was  exhi- 
bited in  Italy  ^,  where  the  great  augmentation  of 
wealth,  occasioned  by  the  crusades,  excited  so  general 
a  desire  of  liberty,  that,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
of  these  expeditions,  all  the  considerable  cities  of  that 
country  had  either  purchased,  or  extorted,  large  immu- 
nities from  the  emperors.  These  grants  of  municipal 
privileges  were,  from  Italy,  introduced  into  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  ^^.     The  sovereigns  favoured   the 


"  Hist,  of  Charles  V.,  tol.  i.  sect.  i. 

'■  The  practice  was  adopted  in  France 
by  Lewis  the  Gross,  who  died  in  the  year 
1137,  and  in  Germany  by  Frederic  I., 
who  died  in  theVear  1 190.  In  England, 
it  has  been  referred  to  the  year  1167. 
The  time  of  its  commencement  in  Spain 
bas  not  been  aicertained.     Jacorpoia* 


tions,  howeyer,  were  introduced  by  tfaa 
criisaders  into  Palestine,  even  before  they 
had  spread  into  the  western  countries, 
the  franchises  of  burghs,  or  boroughiy 
being  established  by  the  jiuizet  of  Jervh 
taierHf  a  code  framed  at  the  comme&cs* 
ment  of  the  kingdom. 
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innovation,  to  form  a  counterpoise  to  tte  power  of  tha 
nobles;  and  the  nobles,  impoverished  by  the  expenses 
of  the  crusades,  were  eager  to  procure  money  by  the 
sale  of  charters,  which  undermined  their  own  importance. 

Though  these  expeditions  must  have  universally 
tended  to  give  importance  to  the  lower  orders,  the  influ- 
ence in  depressing  the  feudal  aristocracy,  which  hafl 
been  ascribed  to  them  generally  by  historians,  appears 
to  have  been  limited  to  France.  Among  the  sovereigns 
engaged  in  the  crusades,  we  find  three  German  empe- 
rors, Conrad  III.,  Frederic  I.,  and  Frederic  II.,  and  onff  ] 
king  of  England,  Richard  I. ;  and  it  has  been  already  1 
shown,  that  the  expeditions  of  these  princes  were  favour-f  1 
able  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  aristocracy,  in  theiif 
respective  countries.  It  has  been  shown",  that  the  dis- 
astrous crusade,  in  which  Conrad  lost  his  whole  army, 
favoured  very  considerably  the  growing  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  that  the  diets  acquired,  in  the  reign  of  that 
prince,  a  new  degree  of  authority  ;  that  the  aristocracy 
of  Germany  was  perfected  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  I., 
favoured  as  it  was  by  the  crusade,  in  which  he  had 
engaged  ;  and  that  the  grandeur  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity was  finally  ruined  by  the  expedition,  to  which  Fre- 
deric II.  was  driven  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  perform- 
ance of  an  inconsiderate  promise.  Of  the  reign  o^ 
Richard  I.,  which  was  chiefly  devoted  to  one  of  these 
enterprises,  it  has  been  remarked'*,  that  its  bearing  on 
the  general  progress  of  the  English  government  appears 
to  have  consisted  in  exhausting  the  resources  of  the 
crown,  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  ex- 
actions of  the  sovereign,  and  in  favouring  the  independ- 
ence of  the  nobles  by  his  protracted  absence. 

In  France,  indeed,  we  perceive  that  three  sovereigns, 
Lewis  VII.,  Philip  Augustus,  and  Lewis  IX.,  did  also 

"  Cka^  xiii,  "  Cbapter  Ktii. 
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take  tlie  cross  ;  but  the  French  nobles  were  more  gene- 
rally engaged  in  these  expeditions,  than  the  Germans 
and  the  English,  and,  therefore,  were  less  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  absences  of  their  sovereigns,  to  dimi- 
nish the  royal,  and  to  magnify  their  own  power.  Itt 
regard  to  Lewis  VU.  in  particular,  who  conducted  the 
second  crusade,  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  Con- 
rad III.,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  general  dignity  of 
the  government  was  maintained  by  the  ability  of  his 
minister,  the  abbe  Suger'^;  and  that,  when  the  enter- 
prise had  failed,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  brother 
of  the  king,  to  usurp  the  administration,  and,  perhaps, 
the  royal  authority  itself,  the  interposition  of  the  Roman 
pontiEF,  which  certainly  was  not  similarly  exercised  ia 
Germany,  preserved  the  public  tranquillity.  Of  Philip 
Augustus,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  he  acquired 
the  epithet  added  to  his  name,  by  the  successful  vigour, 
with  which  he  recovered  to  the  crown  of  France  the 
numerous  provinces  of  that  country,  connected  with  the 
government  of  England,  for  such  a  prince  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  abundantly  able  to  maintain  his 
domestic  ascendency.  Lewis  IX.  was  a  prince  of  a 
character  so  different,  that  he  voluntarily  restored  to  the 
English  government  many  of  the  provinces,  of  which  it 
had  been  deprived  by  Philip  :  but  his  authority  was  as 
firmly  established  by  his  moral  moderation,  as  that  of 
Philip  by  his  enterprising  vigour  ;  and  it  has  been  ac- 
cordingly observed,  that,  in  his  reign,  the  ascendency  of 
the  crown  was  very  considerably  augmented'^. 

These  observations  warrant  the  conclusion,  that,  though 
the  crusades  did  generally  tend  to  give  importance  to 
the  lower  orders  of  society,  yet  their  operation  on  the 
relation  existing  between  t)ie  aristocracy  and  the  sove- 
reign was  various,  and  accommodated  to  the  circum- 

"  Heuaull'i  CUronol.  AbriJgm.jVol.  i,  p,  150,  "  Chapter  vi. 
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Stances  of  each  country.  They  depressed  the  nobles, 
and  aggrandised  the  sovereign,  in  France,  where  the 
tendency  of  the  government  was  towards  the  full  esta- 
blishment of  the  royal  power  ;  they  depressed  the  impe- 
rial authority,  and  aggrandised  the  great  members  of 
the  diets,  in  Germany,  where  the  tendency  of  the  go- 
vernment was  towards  the  formation  of  a  federative  con- 
stitution ;  in  England,  they  constituted  one  of  a  long- 
and  diversified  series  of  agencies,  which  at  length  gave 
being  to  an  equilibrium  of  the  three  great  powers  of  the 
commonwealth. 

One  consequence  of  the  crusades,  overlooked  by  the 
other  writers,  has  been  noticed  by  Herder'^  their  influ- 
ence in  introducing  among  the  governments  of  the  west 
a  tendency  towards  a  system  of  political  co-operation. 
They  may,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  France  and  Eng- 
land ",  have  sometimes  aggravated,  or  engendered,  the 
dissension  of  states  ;  but  a  habit  of  co-operation,  main- 
tained during  so  long  a  period,  must  have  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  in  diminishing  local  prejudices, 
and  in  inducing  a  tendency  towards  the  formation  of 
extensive  connexions  of  policy.  The  wars  of  Palestine 
were  truly  the  wars  of  the  church ;  and,  as  the  Romish 
hierarchy  Tvas  the  grand  principle  of  combination 
among  the  western  governments,  so  these  expeditions 
may  be  regarded  as  processes,  in  which  the  influence  of 
that  principle  was  most  powerfully  exerted.  The  seve- 
ral states  of  western  Europe  were,  in  the  crusades,  united 
into  a  loose  confederation,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Roman  pontiff",  the  connexion  of  which  was  preserved, 
or  renewed,  by  the  unceasing  agency  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  clergy. 


ftod  Iticluud  i,    Tho  liralry  uf  Veuite 
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The  peculiar  opinion,  however,  of  the  German,  writer 
is,  that  tlie  crusades  operated  only  as  accelerating 
causes  of  effects,  which  must  necessarily  have  beea  pro* 
duced ;  and  it  seems  to  be  just  in  its  appHcatiou  to  all 
the  effects  of  every  kind,  which  have  been,  by  any  o| 
the  four  writers,  attributed  to  these  expeditions.  The 
comparative  improvement  of  the  Italian  republics  would 
of  itself,  though  but  gradually,  have  attracted  the  cur-" 
rent  coin  of  the  western  states,  while  iuternal  dissea-. 
eions  must  also,  tliough  slowly,  have  removed  theif 
disorderly  multitudes.  Improvement  would  have  been 
gradually,  though  more  tardily,  diffused  by  the  commu- 
nication, which  must  have  continually  increased  between 
the  western  and  extern  countries  of  Europe.  Tha 
feudal  aristocracy  must  have  ultimately  yielded  to  thft 
ascendency  of  commerce,  and  the  lower  orders  of  society 
have  risen  to  some  degree  of  importance.  The  abuse  of 
the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  system  of  Europe  would, 
at  length,  have  provoked  the  efforts  of  the  moral  and 
reflecting,  and  have  wrought  the  reformation.  A  system 
of  political  confederation  also  must,  at  last,  have  beeo 
formed,  among  a  number  of  neighbouring  nations,  already 
comprehended  under  the  same  ecclesiastical  superin- 
tendence, and  assimilated  in  governments  and  manners. 
Causes,  fitted  to  produce  these  several  effects,  did  actu- 
ally exist  among  the  nations  of  western  Europe ;  and  the 
crusades  appear  but  to  have  furnished  the  exciting  prin- 
ciple, by  which  they  were  urged  into  activity. 

But,  though  this  great  series  of  enterprises  should  be 
regarded  as  the  exciting,  not  as  tlie  primary  cause,  of 
the  various  and  important  changes,  at  this  time  effected 
in  the  western  states,  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  should, 
as  Herder  has  represented-",  be  supposed  to  have  beea 
extrinsic  and  contingent  agencies,  casually  combined 
K  OuUioes  of  a  FbUoBopliy  uf  Uu  Hutoiy  of  Ubd,  p.  S99. 
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with  Others,  which  would  more  regularly  have  operated 
to  produce  the  same  changes.  Arising  from  principles, 
which  had  long  fermented  in  the  western  states  of  Eu- 
rope, and  being  continued  in  successive  efforts  through 
the  long  period  of  almost  two  centuries,  the  crusades 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  natural  development  of 
inherent  causes,  not  as  extrinsic  or  contingent  violences, 
occasionally  disturbing  the  system.  These  expeditions 
should  accordingly  be  viewed,  as  constituting  a  great 
crisis  of  the  early  combinations  of  western  Europe,  the 
peccant  principles  being  theu  thrown  oft",  which  were 
obstructing  the  improvement  of  the  growing  system,  and 
the  elements  of  its  maturity  being  then  excited  to  active 
energy.  Such  an  influence  may  be  said  to  be  accele- 
rating, not  primary  ;  but  it  was  an  influence  arising  out 
of  the  system  itself,  and  forming  a  part  of  its  consti- 
tution. 

The  reduction  of  the  Greek  empire,  however  remote 
from  the  original  design  and  proper  object  of  these  ex- 
peditions, was  yet  a  very  natural  result  of  the  inter- 
position of  its  formidable  allies.  A  dynasty  of  Latin 
princes  possessed,  during  fifty-seven  years'",  the  throne, 
which  they  had  originally  undertaken  to  protect,  while 
many  of  the  European  provinces  of  the  continent^  were 
granted  to  various  chieftains  of  the  western  nations,  and 
the  islands  were  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Venetians*^.     It 


"  In  thia  short  period,  vob  compre- 
headed  a  serim  of  nine  princea.  Of 
tbeie,  however,  the  last,  except  one,  troc 
B  child,  wboae  nign  occupied  only  eigbt 
moalhaj  and  the  latt  wBB  vanqiiiahed 
£j]d  (ftken  by  Saladia,  when  he  hod  n^ipjed 
Lot  quile  a  year  luid  a  half. — Fiulec'g 
Hi!>t.  ofthellolyWar. 

"  Theprincipul  of  Ihewwentbekinfc 
dan  uf  Theesaly,  conatiluted  for  the 
niiirijuesa  of  ItluDtfeimt,  and  the  priaci- 
palify  of  Achaitt,  fbtmed  for  Williim  de 
Chimplile,  lord  of  CliBiii[ienois.— Uiit. 


de  Venue,  pit  Luurier,  (gme  ii.  p>  275. 
Pari.,  1758. 

"  The  Venctiaas  parchased  Capdia 
ftom  the  amiquebS  of  MtiQt&irat,  This 
iaload  had,  almosl  three  ceaturies  befon, 
beeii  takeo  fmin  the  Saniceni  by  the 
Greek).  One  of  the  Venvliaa  capUina 
esdibUiihed  himKlf  at  Naioi,  which  he 
cuiiHtiluled  the  capital  of  a  ducby  of  Iho 
Archipelago.  The  poverument  of  Vunico 
TCMiived  to  the  stale,  the  iilandi  at  tha 
entrBDce  of  the  Adriatic,  together  with 

Candia;  the  leit  th«)r  gun  u  fi<'*  to 
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lias  not  appeared,  that  the  communication,  thus  e&ta- 
blisbed  between  the  eastern  and  western  countries  of 
Europe,  served  in  any  degree  to  transmit  the  literary 
refinement,  which  Constantinople  still  possessed".  The 
western  Europeans  were  not  then  prepared  for  receiving 
the  intellectual  treasures  of  the  eastern  capital ;  and  it 
was  necessary,  that  a  long  interval  should  yet  be  allowed 
for  the  cultivation  of  vernacular  literature,  that  it  might 
not  be  overborne  and  suppressed  by  the  imported  learn- 
ing of  Greece.  But  such  a  possession  of  Grecian  terri- 
tory must  have  powerfully  affected  the  western  countries, 
in  a  manner  better  accommodated  to  their  actual  condi- 
tion. That  which  was,  at  this  time,  required  for  the 
improvement  of  the  west,  was  some  strong  excitement 


I 


IhoM,  vho  should  reduce  them.  The 
Venetionii  did  not,  howuwr,  mluce  bU 
the  GrefinD  iilanda,  nmny  of  thoiV,  an- 
cknlly  oiiDcd  Spotades,  hiiTin|f  been  He- 
cured  by  the  ""jiifct*  of  the  Orech  empe- 
ror of  Nic*.  They  seqiiired  moreoYsr, 
beiidei  the  iilaada,  Mine  conlincnlal  uta- 
tioni,  a  moiety  of  ConBtanliDople,  which 
they  belli  iu  full  eoTereijtnty,  aod  tho 
town*  of  ModoD  aod  Caron,  on  thi'  foasl 
of  ttieHarea,thabeit  porit  un  the  Ionian 
Ka. — Hilt,  de  Vcnine,  ini  Laugiec,  tome 


thai  period  from  respecting  the  lileraturu 
of  the  Onek  copit^  that,  in  threo  de- 
itrucbve  confla^ationi,  occaKioaed  hy 
their  oecupition  of  Conitantinople,  much 
of  that  Uteratura  peiiihed.  Fiom  the 
Bihltalhtca  of  Pholiua,  compiled  about 
two  centariei  liefore,  we  learn,  that  he 
tbenpoeMSned  the  History  of  Macedonia, 
by  llieDpampuji,  Ihnt  of  the  Paithiani, 
that  of  Bithynia,  and  that  of  the  luccei- 
»om  of  Aleiandet,  by  Arrian  ;  the  Hia- 
torv  of  PBiBis,  and  the  Description  of 
India,  by  Cteniai;  the  Geuj;iBi>hy  of 
AgathBTFidei;  the  woika  of  Diodons, 
of  Polybiiia,  and  Dionymi.i  of  Halicar- 
noains,  complete;  liily-IIre  oraliona  of 
Uemoathenei,  initcad  of  fifty.five  ;  two 
hundied  and  thiity-threc  of  Lyiia;,  in- 
stead of  Ihirty-foiir;  jiily.fouj  uf  Iweut, 
Ihs  iBBtrucloi  of  Demostheaei,  sad  filfy- 


•  Hvperii     , 

1.  Nor  could  IheM  hare  beeiiiut»- 
Beqiii-ntly  lost.  From  this  time,  no  writer 
boa  cited  any  of  them,  though  the  lore  «r 
learning  was  restored  with  tho  Greek 
dynaily.  and  continued  to  prcrail  lutS 
doDEtaiiliuoplu  waa  taken  by  the  Tv^u, 
at  which  catastrophe,  there  wai  not  anf 
eonflagratioiL — Ewai  mi  riafluenc*  dM 
Croisfules,  pp.  413,  4M.  Such  loiiei  of 
aneienc  literature  appear  to  contradict 
the  principle  of  a  prt^nwsiye  improva- 
nient.  But  when  we  con«ider  bow  diA- 
cult  was  the  xtrn^f-le  of  the  modern  witli 
the  aucicat  langiiaKcs,  so  that  ia  Ilalfi 
tlie  country  in  which  ancient  literatuM 
waa  Urit  restored,  Ihe  dialect,  which  had 
been  ennobled  liy  Dante,  actually  ctaaed 
fur  a  coniiderablc  limn  to  t>e  rt)cud«d  ai 
worthy  of  the  atteutioD  of  a  wbolar,  wi 
may  perlupa  conclude,  that  ai  mueli  af 
lliH  learning  of  antiquity  has  Itetn  pn- 
serred,  as  could  be  inttrumenlal  to  llM 
improvement  of  modem  nationa.  N« 
can  it  be  said,  that  the  lenrninK,  tbul 
lost,  was  uaelecs  to  the  general  pn^re*^ 

mind,  could  the  taliiahle  piodueta  haM 
been  prejiarcd,  which  hn»e  been  tafWy 
Irannnitted,  The  copiousness  of  the  i^ 
tcUect  reacmblea  the  wild  exxiberance  d 
materiDl  nature,  and  a  Inrge  allowancii* 
ninde  for  fruilBthat  perish. 
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of  tlie  energies  of  jits  industry  ;  and  nothing  could  more 
effectual]y  furnish  such  an  excitement,  than  the  occu 
pation  of  a  country,  in  which  the  arts  and  commerce 
were  so  much  more  advanced"*.  This  occupation  was, 
in  truth,  a  system  of  commercial  colonisation,  though 
very  different  from  that  of  a  more  modern  period,  as  the 
circumstances  of  Europe  were  then  also  very  different. 
The  colonisation  of  the  west  was  then  established  in  a 
country  of  superior  refinement,  as  its  industry  required 
to  be  stimulated  by  the  example  of  improved  activity 
but  it  has  since  been  planted  in  the  wild  regions  of  the 
transatlantic  continent  and  islands,  wheu  the  activity  of 
the  western  nations,  already  exercised,  required  only  to 
be  presented  with  new  objects,  and  opportunities  of 
exertion.  Nor  was  this  earlier  colonisation  limited  to 
the  period  of  the  Latin  dynasty  of  Constantinople.  The 
Genoese,  by  whose  assistance  the  Greek  dynasty  was 
■restored,  acquired  possession  of  Pera*,  a  suburb  of  the 
capital,  which  gave  them  the  command  of  the  traffic  of 
the  Black-sea  ;  and  the  Venetians  retained  that  of  the 
principal  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  until  they  were 
forced  to  yield  them  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Ottoman 
power. 


1 

nore  I 

ecu-  I 

erce  I 


"  The  mnnuffli^tiire  of  §ilk  was,  st  thii 
time,  tiBDsfurreil  from  Gtcece  to  Sicily 
Bod  Italy.  It  wns  carried,  in  tbe  jcu 
I14S,  to  Palcnno,  from  which  it  wiu  re- 
ceived bj  LuccB  ;  and,  in  the  jeai  1314, 
-wlipn  the  liltet  city  wu  {iillageil,  ita  idbp 
iiufBc(iin>r<i  catrieil  their  indiuliy  to  Flo- 
rence, Milsn,  BoId^p,  and  uther  dtiei, 
IuId  Venice  it  hid  already  found  il»  way, 
Init  that  city  then  leeeiied  an  odditioniit 
supply  of  manufactiirerB,  No  city  de- 
lived  Ironi  it  ao  much  proaperity  aa  Flo- 
rence. Tba  cultivation  of  mgai,  with 
whit;h  the  erusBiten  hid  become  acquaint- 
ed, in  the  firat  eiusiule,  whrn  they  arrived 
in  tbn  nei^hbourhoud  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria, 
vu  introduced  into  Sicily  m  tho  asme 

Jear  with  the  maDuTiielure  of  ailk.  Fruia 
idly,  it  was  carried  fint  to  MiUcira, 


and.  from  that  island,  lo  tlie  ArcliipeUgo 
of  Americii, — Easai  »ur  I'lnflui'uco  de« 
Croiiadea,  pp.  394-^197.  In  ealimating 
the  importBDce  of  Iheae  acquisition*,  tlicy 
ahould  not  be  conaidend  merely  aa  mul. 
tiplying  the  patiiicaliona,  or  even  as  ei. 
«n:iiin((  the  industry  of  the  western  na. 
tions.  To  thu  Bilk-manulacluri!  of  Flo- 
rence, aa  hai  been  well  obaecved  by  tho 
author  la»t  quoted,  we  are  indebted  for 
Ihi!  brillUnt  and  iuterciting  uge  of  tho 
Medici.  Wlio  can  appieciale  the  present 
and  future  loBoencea  of  the  commerce  ol 
the  augar-islanda  of  the  West  Indiea,  ei- 
tendiuff,  proliably,  to  tho  reaction  ot 
their  Wnck  coloniMtion  on  Ibe  continent, 
from  which  ilfc  sui-pliea  of  labour  have 
leeo  drawn  ? 
w  Decliiw  tind  F»ll,&e.j  »ol.»i.p.287. 
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That  the  continental  provinces  should  be  restored  to 
the  Greek  government,  appears  to  have  been  necessary 
for  that  other  function  of  supplying  to  the  west  the 
refinement  of  literature,  when  it  should  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  gift.  Literature,  which 
had  been  repressed  by  the  rude  ignorance  of  the  Latins, 
began  again  to  flourish  in  Constantinople,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  preserved  in  this  last  depository  of  the 
genius  of  antiquity,  during  almost  two  centuries  %  until 
the  west  was  prepared  to  receive  it  with  admiration  and 
attention. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  these  enterprises*^,  a 
Venetian  proposed  a  plan  of  operations,  by  which  pro- 
bably a  very  different  result  might  have  been  attained. 
He  suggested  that  no  troops  should  be  sent  by  land,  but 
that  a  maritime  expedition,  composed  of  a  small  number 
of  regular  troops,  should  be  employed  to  infest  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Nile,  and  to  form  an  establishment  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  by  which  means  he  thought  the  com* 
merce  of  that  country  might  be  intercepted,  and  de- 
stroyed, and  the  country  itself  reduced  to  submission. 
This  latter  event  he  conceived  must  be  followed  by  the 
submission  of  Palestine,  as  the  Turks  could  not  subsist 
there  without  the  supplies  of  Egypt. 

The  plan  of  attacking  Palestine  through  Egypt  had, 
indeed,  been  already  adopted,  both  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  IL,  and  by  Lewis  IX.  of  France ;  but  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Venetian  was  distinguished  by  the  proposal 
of  an  establishment  on  the  coast,  by  that  of  employing 
regular  soldiers,  instead  of  a  disorderly  multitude  of 
crusaders,  and  by  that  of  maintaining  a  stationary  fleet 
Sugar  and  cotton,  the  productions  of  Egypt,  he  proposed 

*   V  ^e  Greek  dynagty  was  re-etta-         **  Hist,  det  Alleouuids  par  Scfamidi, 
Uiflhed  in  the  year  1261,  and  Constanti-      tomoiT.^p.  279—281. 
«iople4ras  taUa  by  <1m  l^iriu  u  1453. 
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to  cultivate  in  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Sicily;  and  tha 
commerce  of  the  east  he  recotnmended  to  convey  to 
Europe,  through  Persia  and  Armenia. 

]f  such  a  scheme  had  been  adopted,  and  had  been 
successfully  executed,  its  consequences  would,  probably, 
have  been  injurious  to  the  improvement  of  Europe.  No 
advantage  could  have  resulted  from  the  acquisition  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  situation  of  Egypt,  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  crusades,  was  better  accommodated  to  the 
interests  of  the  European  system,  than  it  could  have 
been  rendered  by  the  plan  of  the  Venetian.  As  the 
Venetians  had,  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  Greek 
dynasty,  been  driven  from  Constantinople,  and  deprived 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Black-aca,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  their  rivals '^j  the  Genoese,  they  **  sought  to 
indemnify  themselves  by  opening  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  Egypt,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  principal  communication  with  India;  and 
the  larger  portion  of  its  valuable  traffic.  It  happened 
that  the  trade  of  Egypt  was,  at  this  time,  protected  by 
the  military  and  vigorous  government  of  the  Mame- 
lukes^', which  was  itself  a  result  of  the  crusades.  The 
necessity  of  providing  a  supply  of  hardy  troops  to  resist 
the  eflbrts  of  the  crusaders,  appears  to  have  induced  the 
Bultans  of  Egypt  to  procure  the  assistance  of  these 
Asiatic  slaves ;  and  they  ^,  immediately  after  the  defeat 


**  Thae  farmed  Qjeir  principal  st&tion 
ibr  the  trade  of  Iha  BUcV-«ea,  at  Cafia, 
intlie  Crimea,  by  nhicli  Ihey  cominBiideil 
Bt  once,  tl]«  cDto-ttada  uf  the  Ukraine, 
nod  (he  iturgeoQ-fiiihery  of  Uib  Don.  An 
Indian  commerce  vaa  also,  though  pre. 
cariouily,  mainlaiaed  by  the  Oiua,  tha 
CaiijiiaQ-aea,  the  Vulgn,  anil  the  Don, 
which  was  met  by  the  Italian  rmela  in 
tile  harbours  of  the  Crimes. — Decline  and 
Fall,  &c.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  '282,  283. 

"*  Kubertson'a  lliat.,  DisijuisitiDD  coib 
'ceming  India, p.  lib. 

"  mw  Dame,irtii(J)  in  llu^aliliil 


lani^uai^  ii  equiralentto  i/avr,  has  been 
particularly  apjiUed  to  thoie  >latBB, 
chiefly  CircauiauB,  which  nera  bought 
1^  the  Bullans  of  Ef.-ypl  from  the  Tutors, 
to  be  trained  to  Ihu  elarciBB  of  arms. 
— D-Hi!tbelot,ttrt.  JWnm/nwi.  This  body 
was  destruyiid  by  tha  order  o!  Iho  pusha, 
in  the  year  1912,  Iheir  bevH  being  ma». 
sacred,  to  the  number  of,  at  the  lowest  com- 

Ctioo,  three  hundred,  at  a  baniiuel — 
deu's  Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.,  toI.  L 
pn,  24U,  242.    Lend,  1829. 
••  D-Hetbelotjart-JC—''-' 
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of  the  French  monarch,  Lewis  IX.,  in  the  year  1250, 
assassinated  their  master,  and  placed  one  of  themselves 
upon  the  throne,  which,  from  that  time,  was  occupied 
in  succession  by  other  slaves  similarly  constituted.  By 
this  government  was  the  Venetian  commerce  with  India 
protected  and  encouraged,  until  its  riches  excited  a 
desire  of  discovering  a  more  easy,  though  less  direct 
communication,  by  navigating  the  ocean.  The  govern- 
ment, too,  subsisted  just  long  enough  for  the  occasion,  as 
it  was,  in  the  year  1517,  overpowered  by  the  Turkish 
emperor.  If  it  had  been  overthrown,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  suggested  for  prosecuting  the  crusades  more  effec- 
tually, and  if  the  commerce  of  the  east  liad  been  con- 
veyed througli  Persia  and  Armenia,  in  preference  to 
Alexandria,  that  great  extension  of  the  Indian  commerce, 
which  excited  the  enterprise  of  modern  navigators,  might 
not  have  existed,  and  their  important  discoveries  might 
have  been  long  postponed. 

In  considering  the  crusades,  our  classical  recollections 
must  bring  before  our  minds  the  famed  war  of  Troy, 
waged  by  the  confederated  Greeks.  Two  important 
results  seem  to  have  been  common  to  both.  From  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war^,  the  Greeks  began  to  be  more 
attentive  to  navigation,  and  the  crusades  gave,  as  has 
been  stated,  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  western  countries  of  Europe.  The  war 
of  Troy  also,  like  the  crusades,  habituated  a  number  of 
independent  princes  to  act  together  as  the  members  of 
one  great  confederation,  connected  by  a  common  interest. 
These  results,  indeed,  were  much  more  considerable  in 
the  case  of  the  crusades,  as  enterprises,  which  occupied 
two  centuries,  and  were  extended  over  Greece,  and  to 
Asia  and  Africa,  must  have  been  followed  by  more  im- 
portant consequences,  than  the  transactions  of  only  ten 

-*  Thucyd.,  lib,  i>  upi  xiii. 
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years  in  tte  vicinity  of  a  single  city.  Poetry  lias  as- 
sisted the  correspondence  of  the  two  wars,  by  furnishing 
a  Tasso,  as  the  Homer  of  the  crusades ;  in  this  respect, 
however,  the  modem  is  much  inferior  to  the  ancient  war, 
for  the  tinsel  of  Tzaso^y  inferior  to  the  gold  of  Virgil,  can 
maintain  no  comparison  with  the  still  purer  ore  of  the 
great  bard  of  antiquity.  The  heroes  of  Homer,  indeed, 
were  the  sons  of  nature,  and  were,  therefore,  fit  subjects 
for  him,  who,  with  the  truth  of  nature,  could  exhibit  all 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart ;  but  the  champions 
of  a  temporary  extravagance  of  sentiment,  were  better 
adapted  to  the  powers  of  a  poet,  who  corrupted  the 
sublime  with  a  frequent  mixture  of  affected  refinement, 
proposing  Ovid  *  as  the  favourite  standard  of  his  imita- 
tion. 

^  Boileau  ipealu  of  fools,  who  could  irriter  ranki  the  GerumUemme  Uberala, 

prefer /;?  c/m^wan/ du  Taue  i  tout  Tor  de  next    after   the  iEneid,  ezcludinff  the 

Virejile. — Sat.ix^  176.  Paradite  Lott  from  the  class  of  epic 

^  Hist.  Litt  d'ltalie  par  Ginguen^,  poems,  while  he  acknowledges  the  su- 

tome  ▼.  p.  426.     Paris,  1811.     This  perior  sublimity  of  Milton. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Of  the  hisiory  of  Commerce,  from  the  suppression  of  the  western  empire 
in  the  year  476,  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Commerce  revived  in  the  year  800.  Venice  the  only  dty  of  Italy  enjoying  an  ei^ 
tensive  traJBfic  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  The  trade  of  Amalfi  flourished  in 
the  tenth.    Pisa  and  Genoa  flourished  In  the  eleventh.    Woollen  mannfacture  of 

.  the  Netherlands  flourishing  during  three  centuries,  from  the  year  960.  Silver 
mines  of  Gkrmany  discovered  about  the  year  968.  Funding  system  commenced 
by  Venice  about  the  year  1175.  Hanseatic  league  formed  in  the  year  1241« 
Bills  of  exchange  introduced  by  the  Roman  ponti£^  in  the  year  1255.  . 

The  ascendency  of  the  military  power  of  Rome  had 
crushed  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world  \  especially 
by  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  Augustus  Caesar*, 
indeed,  made  some  exertions  for  its  re-establishment, 
and,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  trade  with  India,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  succeeding  emperors,  even  until  the  over- 
throw of  the  western  empire  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  government  was  military,  not  commercial,  and 
the  balance  of  wealth  was  supported  in  Italy  by  the 
pillage  of  conquered  nations,  or  by  the  taxes  levied  in 
the  provinces,  rather  than  by  the  interchange  of  commo- 
dities and  industry. 

The  suppression  of  the  western  empire  ruined  the 
renewed  commerce  of  the  west,  which  was  almost  totally 
interrupted  from  the  time  of  that  revolution,  until  the 
genius  of  Charlemagne,  more  than  three  centuries  after- 
wards, laboured  for  its  restoration.     Trade  was,  however, 

*  Anderson's  Hist,  of  Commerce,  voL  now  named  the  Levant.  For  restoring 
i.  introd.  pp.  i.^xii.     Lond.,  1764.  the  trade  with  India,  he  again  opened 

*  He  established  two  fleets  for  the  pro-  the  communication,  which  had  been  for- 
tection  of  navigation,  one  of  which  was  merly  maintained  with  that  country  by 
stationed  in  the  more  westerly  part  of  the  the  Nile,  the  Ked-sea,  and  the  Jndiail 
Mediterranean,  the  other  in  taat|  which  is  ocean.— Ibid.,  p.  xiv. 
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still  cherished  in  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  which, 
by  the  peculiar  advantages  of  its  situation,  was  almost 
necessitated  to  be  commercial,  and  was  also  sufficiently 
strong  to  defy  the  assaults  of  its  barbarian  enemies. 
Constantinople  thus,  while  it  served  to  secure  for  mo- 
dern times  a  knowledge  of  the  literary  refinement  of 
Greece,  served  also  to  transmit  to  them  those  relations  of 
industrious  communication,  which  excite  the  activity  of 
man,  and  cultivate  and  improve  his  genius.  When  tha 
cities  of  Italy'  began  to  recover  from  the  violences  of  a"  i 
barbarian  conquest,  they  opened  a  commerce  with  the 
ports  of  the  Greek  empire;  and  the  trade,  tlms  formed, 
was  afterwards  gradually  extended  from  Italy,  through 
the  northern  and  western  countries  of  Europe. 

The  commerce  of  Greece,  in  general,  had  been  much 
enriched   by    the     inti'oduction  of    the   silkworm    into 
Europe,   which  was  effected  in  the  year  651  *.     Tha 
short-lived  insect  it  was  impracticable  to  convey  from 
China  to  Greece  ;    but  the  eggs  were  safely  carried  in  a 
hollow  cane,  and  hatched  in  Europe.      Vast  numbers  , 
were  soon  reared  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  particularly  ' 
in  tiie  Peloponnesus ;    the  propagation  was   afterwards  ' 
extended  to  Sicily,  with  equal  success;  and  the  example  * 
of  this  neighbouring  island  was,  from  time  to  time,  imi- 
tated by  several  towns  of  Italy.     The  Persians,  who  had- 
monopolised  the  trade  in  silk,  had  raised  the  price  to  an 
exorbitant  height,  while  the  use  of  it  had  become  more 
general  in  the  court  of  the  Greek  emperors  ;    the  intro- 
duction of  the  silkworm",  therefore,  was  a  very  general 

"  Andanon's  Hilt  of  Cnmnierce,  Tol.  which  it  ia  produced. — Rol»rl>on"a  Hurt, 

i.  introd.p.  vu.     Lond,  1764.  DlBijuiii.  Concerning  Indin.  pp.  112,  114.  1 

•  For  the    introduulion  u!  thji  im-  "  The  hblorian  of  llio  RomBn  emirii*  J 

patUnt  slapleof  uiuiiufiii.')uie.  thcpvopla  has,  on  thit  occnsinn,  lamrnttU,  that  tha    ] 

of  Europe  nre  indebted  lo  two  Ptrsiao  sH  of  printing  had  nut  Iwen  intmduetf '  I 

monks,  who,  having  been  employed  as  fiom  China,  iuBlciidoFthe  ntkwatm,  and  J 

miuionories    in    India,    had   penetrated  the  mBnufiicture  of  ■ilk.     It,  indeed,  ««  f 

iulu  CbioB,  wheru  thuj  enjoyed  an  op-  may  sujipose  tlint  the  Chineiu  did  reslh^  M 

portonilj  of  witneMiig  ttu  pnccH,  by      poiHH  Uikt  ai^  it  is  possibly  ■>  b*  l4f  .| 
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accommodation,  and  much  augmented  the  commercial 
industry  of  the  Greeks,  by  multiplying-  the  supply  of  a 
material,  so  much  esteemed. 

The  remaining  trade  of  the  east  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  transferred  almost  wholly  from  Alexandria  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Egypt,  which' 
was  conquered  bv  the  Arabs  in  the  year  640.  The 
Greeks  were,  by  that  events  excluded  from  intercourse 
with  Alexandria,  to  which  they  had  long  resorted,  as 
the  chief  mart  for  oriental  luxuries  ;  and,  as  the  Arabs 
had  previously  possessed  themselves  of  Persia,  all  the 
usual  communications  were,  at  this  time,  obstructed'. 
Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  agency  of  that  com- 
pressing force,  which  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  exercised 
upon  Europe.  New  communications  were  speedily 
formed,  through  the  northern  countries  of  Asia*,  by 
which  Constantinople  became  itself  a  considerable  em-« 
porium  of  Indian  and  Chinese  commodities,  and  the 
wealth,  which  it  received  from  this  new  and  valuable 


remarked,  that  ihe  comediei  or  Meoan. 
del,  uid  the  entira  dveiuira  of  LicT,  might 
thiu  havu  been  pvipetualcd.  But  the 
gtneral  benefit  of  this  early  introdiicUon 
at  the  gnat  intlmniunt  uf  kmnfletlge, 
would  aaoa  have  been  intctceplud  in  the 
confusion  aad  ignorance  of  thit  middle 
sgen,  and  lo  the  Bilk-manufactnres  of  the 
Florentinea  hag  a  later  period  been  in- 
debted for  the  literaiy  elegance  of  the 
Medid,  from  which  Eurojiv  wai  then 
capable  of  receiving  ■  durable  and  ia- 
creuing  improvement. 

*  Btlbre  this  event,  writings  of  im- 
portance in  Enrope  were  executed  upon 
the  Egyptian  papynu,  but  alter  it,  upon 
paichment.  This,  Mr.  Hacpherson  hai 
remarked,  is,  of  ilaelf,  alinoBt  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  exclusion. — Annals  of  Com- 
merce, Toi.  i.  p.  245.    Lond.,  18DS. 

'  Before  the  reduction  of  Palmyra, 
tflected  in  the  year  273,  by  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  Indian  goods  were  conveyed  by 
that  city  to  the  Mediterranean,  fixim  ttie 
Persian  gulf  and  Ihe  Eui.hratea.  Pal- 
myia,  with  ill  independence,   loit  the 


■pint  of  induitcy,  and  nmk  into  tliat  ile> 
cay,  in  which  it  still  exbihils  the  ruin  o( 
human  magnificence  amidst  the  de9iU> 
tion  uf  nalure.  But  Ihe  new  PeniaB 
empire,  wluch  had  been  founded  by  Aa> 
taienea,  in  Ihi:  yenrSSO,  appears  to  baw 

enterprise,  which  had  charaeturiiied  Itaa 
eoilliT,  and  lo  ha?e  entered  largely  inl» 
the  trade  of  India. — RubertHn's  Bistr 
Disquis.,  sect.  2. 

"  The  silk  of  China  was  amnftO,  in 
a  progiesi  of  eighty,  or  a  hundred  day^ 
lo  the  bank  of  the  Oius ;  thence  along 
that  liver,  to  Ihe  Caspian-soa,  acmM 
which  it  was  transported  to  the  river  C^ 
nis ;  and  from  this  river,  by  a  land-cal> 
mge  of  five  days,  it  was  conducted  to  th* 
tiverPhasis,  by  which  it  was  bomelotha 
Blaek-iea.  The  Roods  of  Hindosbu 
were  carried  from  the  bank  of  the  InduSp 
either  lo  the  river  Oius,  ot  du^ctly  In  tha 
Caspian,  and  from  the  Caspian  to  Cot^ 
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traffic,  not  only  added  to  its  splendour,  but  seems  to 
have  retarded,  for  some  time,  the  decline  of  the  empire*. 

The  Italians,  who  were  nearest  to  this  seat  of  the 
ancient  commerce  of  the  empire,  had  been  by  no  means 
reduced  to  mere  barbarism,  having  been  subdued  by 
nations  which  had  long  maintained  an  intercourse  with 
the  empire,  and  had  also  resided  a  considerable  time 
■within  its  limits.  Some  of  the  greater  cities  had  even 
retained  their  ancient  politeness,  industry,  and  arts'". 
While  the  relics  of  ancient  improvement  thus  subsisted 
in  the  country,  it  was  by  nature  furnished  with  stations, 
fitted  to  receive,  and  to  cherish,  the  animating  influ- 
ences, which  might  be  communicated  from  the  commerce 
of  Greece. 

The  Venetian  republic,  protected  by  its  marshes 
against  attacks  from  the  land,  and  by  a  great  semicir- 
cular bank  against  invasion  from  the  sea,  afforded  a 
secure  asylum  to  those,  who  fled  from  the  ravages  of 
barbarians,  and  through  the  succeeding  ages  continued 
to  maintain  its  independence,  until  the  revolutionary 
war  of  our  own  time  involved,  in  its  extraordinary 
changes,  the  fortune  of  the  maiden  city.  Nor  is  the 
commercial  convenience  of  the  situation  of  Venice  less 
remarkable  than  its  security.  Communicating,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  Adriatic  with  the  eastern  empire,  and 
on  the  other,  by  land  with  the  northern  and  western 
regions  of  Europe,  while  it  was  immediately  connected 
with  a  country,  still  retaining  much  of  the  improvement 
of  the  Roman  government,  it  was  eminently  fitted  to  bo 
the  station  of  a  most  important  traffic.  The  fugitives 
also,  who  had  sought  protection  among  its  marshes, 
were  constrained  to  become  fishermen  for  subsistence, 

|„and  to  extend  themselves  over  the  sea,  as  they  were 
**eut  oft'  from  the  land.     In  forming  a  connexion  with  the 


*  Kabertson'E  Hist.,  Dbquii,,  p.  126.        "  Anilemni'i  Hurt,  of  Com.,  vol.  i> 
VOL.  II.  O 
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eastern  empire,  it  was  moreover  favoured  by  the  vicinity 
of  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  wlio  governed  for  the  Greek 
emperors  the  territories,  which  they  had  been  able  to 
save  out  of  tlie  wreck  of  Italy;  and  so  strongly  formed 
was  this  connexion,  that  it  adhered  to  the  Greek  empire, 
when  the  exarchate  itself  had  fallen  under  the  dominioq 
of  Charlemagne. 

For  the  establishment  of  Italian  manufactures  prepa- 
ration was  made  in  the  same  century,  in  which  tha 
formation  of  the  Venetian  republic  prepared  the  chief 
instrument  of  the  commerce  of  Italy;  and  the  two  ope- 
rations were  performed  by  the  same  cause,  the  irruption 
of  the  northern  barbarians.  Great  numbers  of  rich  and 
noble  families  retired  to  the  city  of  Florence",  not  only 
on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  territory, 
but  also  because  this  city  was,  by  its  situation,  secured 
from  the  ravages,  to  which  almost  all  the  other  cities  of 
Italy  were  then  exposed.  This  concourse  was  the  source 
of  the  aggrandisement,  by  which  Florence  was  after- 
wards distinguished;  and,  a  situation  so  remote  from 
the  sea  being  naturally  unfitted  for  maintaining  a  foreign 
trade,  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  was  necessarily 
directed  to  manufactures". 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  law  of  human  activity,  that 
it  must  be  maintained  by  the  opposition  of  a  rival 
power.  The  commercial  enterprise  of  Italy  was  accord- 
ingly not  confined  to  Venice,  but  the  other  coast  of  the 
peninsula  was  furnished  with  an  apparatus  of  maritime 
stations,  the  function  of  which  consisted  in  attracting  a 
portion  of  the  commerce  of  Greece,  and  conducting  it  to 
the  aggrandisement  of  Genoa,  the  maritime  rival  of  the 
great  state  of  the  Adriatic.  The  southern  extremity  of 
Italy  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  commencement  of  a  commerce  with 
u  Aodanni'i  Biit.  of  Com.,  vol.  i.  p.  21.       "  Babatign'i  Biit.,  Diiqm*.,  p.  W. 
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the  Greek  empire,  especially  as  the  Greeks  long  kept 
possession  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  peninsula. 
Amaifi  thus,  in  an  early  period,  became  a  considerable 
emporium  of  the  Greek  trade.  But,  as  the  situation  of 
this  port,  however  convenient  for  a  communication  with 
Greece,  was  less  commodious  than  that  of  Venice,  for 
maintaining  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  northern 
and  western  countries  of  Europe,  so  is  it  observable 
that,  like  Genoa,  but  even  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
was  it  subjected  to  the  local  disadvantage  of  being 
excluded  from  the  neighbouring  country  by  a  range  of 
very  difficult  mountains'^  Amaifi,  accordingly,  became 
a  mere  port,  which  served  to  attract  a  portion  of  a  valu- 
able traffic,  and  preserve  it  for  Pisa  and  Genoa,  while 
Venice,  which  was  so  much  better  situated  for  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  commerce  over  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  became  the  great  and  permanent  station  of  the 
trade  of  Italy.  That  republic,  indeed,  with  Capua  and 
Naples,  might  have  continued  to  flourish,  if  it  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  new  dominion  esta- 
blished by  the  Normans  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Thia 
power  it  was,  which  crushed  the  prosperity  of  these 
more  exposed  communities,  and  propelled  commerce  and 
industry  further  towards  the  west. 

The  commercial  communication  with  the  Greek  em- 
pire was  the  principal  channel,  for  conveying  the  com- 
modities of  the  east  to  western  Europe,  in  the  interval 
between  the  loss  of  Eg)'pt  and  the  commencement  of  the 
ninth  centurj-,  or  during  one  hundred  and  sixty  years. 
The  increasing  taste  for  these  luxuries  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  the  obvious  interest  of  the  caliphs  and  their  subjects  ] 
on  the  other,  did  afterwards,  however,  again  open  tba  I 
more  convenient  communication  by  the  ports  of  Egypt 
and  Syria.     This  communication  was  interrupted  by  the 

"  Miirord'sHistaiyofGreece,  vui.  TLp.392,  na/F.' 
, OS 
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crusades,  which  commenced  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  eleventh  century ;  but  it  was  once  more  opened  by 
the  Venetians,  when,  after  the  subversion  of  the  Latin 
empire  of  Constantinople,  they  found  themselves  sup- 
planted in  that  city  by  their  rivals  the  Genoese. 

Though  it  appears,  that  the  commerce  of  Italy  had 
not  been  wholly  destroyed  by  the  irruptions  of  the  north- 
ern nations,  and  that  these  very  irruptions,  on  the  con- 
trary, produced  effects  tending  to  restore  its  languishing 
industry,  yet  so  unfavourable  was  the  military  govern- 
ment of  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  who  successively  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  country,  that  the  historian  of 
commerce"  has  dated  the  beginning  of  its  revival  only 
from  the  year  800,  in  which  the  illustrious  Charlemagne, 
who  had,  twenty-six  years  before,  overthrown  the  king- 
dom of  the  latter  people,  was  acknowledged  as  the  west- 
em  emperor.  About  that  time  this  prince  rebuilt  many 
decayed  cities  of  Italy,  in  particular  Genoa,  which  after- 
wards became  the  commercial  rival  of  Venice,  and  Flo- 
rence, which  became  the  most  distinguished  seat  of  the 
manufactures  of  Italy.  The  violences  too,  which  he 
employed  for  establishing  the  Christian  religion  in  his 
German  conquests,  or  rather  for  subduing  by  the  Chris- 
tian religion  the  ferocity  of  the  barbarous  inhabitants, 
were  conducive  to  the  diffusion  of  commerce  through 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  not  only  by  introduc- 
ing into  those  countries  the  habits  of  a  more  improved 
society,  but  also  by  opening  a  regular  and  frequent  com- 
munication with  the  countries  of  the  south.  The  con- 
nexion, which  Charlemagne  formed  with  the  eastern 
caliph,  must  yet  more  directly  have  encouraged  the 
commerce  of  the  west,  by  facilitating  the  opening  of 
communications,  which  had  been  obstructed  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Arabs. 

'*  Aaderson,  ya\,  i,  p.  33. 
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For  foetering  the  commercial  industry,  whicU  was 
afterwards  extended  through  the  northern  and  western 
regions  of  Europe,  Italy  was  especially  qualified  by  its 
political  arrangements.  The  connexion  of  commercial 
prosperity  with  the  principles  of  free  and  equal  govern- 
ment, is  obvious  in  theory,  and  abundantly  confirmed  by 
historical  examples ;  and  Italy  appears  to  have  been 
prepared,  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  various 
causes,  acting  from  the  very  commencement  of  its  mo- 
dem history,  to  become  the  scene  of  a  multiplied  system 
of  republican  independence. 

The  feudal  government,  as  it  was  established  by  the 
Lombards,  tended  naturally  to  a  distribution  of  the 
country  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states.  Not  like  the 
vassalage,  introduced  afterwards  in  France  by  Charles 
Martel,  which  was  essentially  a  dependence  on  a  mili- 
tary leader,  that  of  the  Lombards  was  the  haughty  stipu- 
lation of  a  proud  nobility,  which  must  terminate  in  an 
actual  separation  of  interests,  as  soon  as  the  control  of 
the  sovereign  power  should  have  been  withdrawn.  The 
removal  of  this  control  was  begun  by  the  successes  of 
Charlemagne,  the  sovereignty  of  northern  Italy  having 
been  thereby  transferred  to  a  foreign  monarch,  whose 
domestic  engagements  did  not  permit  him  to  exercise 
a  very  vigilant  supremacy  over  his  Italian  territory.  It 
was  carried  further  by  the  change,  which  followed  the 
death  of  the  fourth  emperor  of  the  west  Lewis  II.,  at 
which  time,  this  prince  having  left  no  children,  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  with  it  the  crown  of  Italy,  became 
plainly  elective,  and  the  Italian  aristocracy  acquired 
that  increase  of  importance,  which  such  a  form  of  go- 
vernment must  bestow  on  the  electors.  When  that  aris 
tocracy  had  done  its  work,  in  generating  a  distinctness 
of  political  interests,  and  a  multiplied  division  of  terri- 
tory, it  was  gradually  enfeebled  by  the  action  of  the 
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causes,  which  have  been  specified  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
and  thus  was  at  length  removed  out  of  the  way  an  orde? 
of  men,  which  had  prepared  the  distinctness  of  the 
Italian  republics,  but  would  have  obstructed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  municipal  governments,  in  which  alone  their 
commerce  could  attain  to  prosperity.  The  establish- 
ment of  Italian  independence  was  finally  favoured  by 
the  great  struggle  between  the  Roman  pontitF  and  the 
German  emperor,  which  paralysed  the  remaining  power 
of  the  sovereign  of  northern  Italy,  and  permitted  the 
cities  of  Lombardy  to  assert,  at  the  peace  of  ConJ 
stance,  concluded  in  the  year  1183,  their  almost  perfect 
liberty. 

To  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  *^  Venice  was  the 
only  city  of  Italy,  which  enjoyed  an  extensive  traffic; 
and  it  was,  accordingly,  the  magazine  of  all  the  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  the  Adriatic.  The  trade  of  Amalfl 
flourished  only  in  the  tenth  century.  The  people  of 
Pisa  and  Genoa,  who  afterwards  became  the  rivals  of 
the  Venetians  themselves,  were  not  distinguished  before 
the  eleventh.  Amalfi  served  merely,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  to  attract  to  the  south-western  coast 
of  Italy,  a  portion  of  the  Greek  commerce,  which  it 
speedily  transmitted  to  the  other  sea-ports  on  the  same 
coast,  Pisa  and  Genoa.  Pisa  presents  itself  to  us  in  a 
two-fold  character  ;  as  the  trading  station,  which  excited 
and  disciplined  the  commercial  activity  of  Genoa,  and 
as  the  port,  which  afforded  an  issue  for  the  manufac- 
turing industry  of  Florence.  In  either  view  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  its  people  would  have  been  unavailing 
in  an  earlier  period.  Genoa,  likewise,  discharged  a 
double  function.  It  was  primarily  the  competitor  of 
Venice  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  secondarily  it 
served  to  transmit  to  the  southern  provinces  of  France 

>*  KevoL  d'Jtali«,  tome  it,  p.  448. 
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the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  which  had  been 
successively  comraunicated  through  Amalfi  and  Pisa. 
Iq  neither  respect,  however,  could  its  aggrandisement 
have  been  sooner  useful,  as  the  crusades,  which  began 
near  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  furnished  the 
occasion  of  the  mighty  struggle  between  the  two  great 
maritime  powers  of  Italy,  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  could  not  have  been  well 
prepared  for  receiving  the  advantages,  which  it  derived 
from  the  extreme  agitations  of  Genoa,  until  those  me- 
morable expeditions  had  directed  to  the  sea  the  exertions 
of  their  people. 

The  diffusion  of  commerce  throughout  Europe  has 
been  powerfully  assisted  by  the  conjoint  influences  of 
the  two  dispensations  of  religion,  which  divine  revelation 
has,  in  different  periods,  given  to  the  world.  The  great 
resort  of  the  clergy  to  Rome  '^  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  open  that  correspondence  throughout  the  west,  by 
which  the  traders  of  Italy  were  enabled  to  disperse, 
every  where,  the  rich  merchandise  of  Greece  and  the 
Levant,  and  in  this  manner  did  the  conquests  of 
Charlemagne  in  Germany,  and  the  later  successes  of  the 
Teutonic  knights  in  Livonia  and  Prussia,  promote  the 
commerce  of  those  countries,  by  giving  occasion  to  the 
introduction  of  a  Christian  clergy.     On  the  other  hand  '', 


"  Andeiaon,  introd.  p.  vii. 

''  Basnage  has  given  a  suramuy  of 
the  Aeaeea  ot  councila  and  the  eilicti  uf 
princes.  isBueil  aj^aiust  the  Jewi  in  all 
tgm  til  the  Chiutiau  ehutch.  The;  pm- 
hibited  ialeioiBTriagea  between  ChriitiaDi 
and  Jcvre,  and  eTL'n  till  oidiBaiy  inter- 
coanei  of  loclety;  they  forbade  the  lattec 
lo  \ivn  Christian  slaves,  or  to  be  em- 
ployed aa  phjaidani  by  Christians ;  tbey 
deprived  them  of  dignities,  offices,  and 
hououn  ;  Ihey  eien  cndeavonred  lo  ci- 
cludu  thetn  from  the  Irjde  uf  noncy,  but 
heru  they  were  defcalod  by  the  mulutU 
mterest  of  tlve  parlies;  they  frequently 
tond  bom  tbem  theii  clkildiea,  to  edu- 


cate (hem  aa  Christians ;  and  the; 
pel  led  them  to  wbbi  some  peculi 

0  jiulify  w 


IhcT 


idge. 


degraded  people- 

theie  leteritiei,  vario—  »"i.. 

alleged  againtit  Ihem.  But  Bnsnat^a 
baa  nnnaiked,  that  theae  Kcuiatiooi 
were  not  urged  against  them  until  tho 
thirteenth  cenliuy,  though,  in  the  eatliw 
ages,  Hunr  ienlousy  of  Chriilianityniight 
be  supposed  to  have  been  more  vehement^ 
that  Ihey  were  always  followed  by  to. 
multiuuy  violeurea  of  the  Chriitiansj 
which  discredit  theimputatians;  and  that 
the  nanaliveswere  blended  with  accoimtt 

oflegeatUiy  DuncIei,Tliirii  uietsaM.ttM 
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the  proscribed  condition  of  the  Jews  had  the  inevitable 
operation,  of  rendering  them  the  active  agents  in  ma- 
naging the  commercial  intercourse  of  Europe.  Having 
no  country  properly  their  own,  and  being  every  where 
encoxtntered  by  the  antipathy  of  the  Christians,  they 
naturally  applied  themselves  to  the  occupations  of  trade, 
more  especially  as  the  Christian  nations  generally  de- 
barred them  from  the  hereditary  possession  of  lands,  and 
from  the  privileges  of  handicraft  corporations  in  towns 
and  cities.  Thus  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the 
one  religion  introduced  a  frequent  intercourse  between 
the  region  of  commerce  and  of  comparative  refinement, 
and  the  poorer  and  less  improved  countries  of  Europe; 
and  the  persecuted  state  of  the  other,  supplied  a  descrip- 
tion of  persons,  who  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  of  converting  that  intercourse  into  a 
commercial  connexion. 

The  Christians,  through  an  erroneous  construction  of 
a  scriptural  injunction,  favoured,  in  one  important  par- 
ticular, the  commercial  dealings  of  the  Jews.  The 
latter'^  had  been  commanded  not  to  lend  money  at 
interest  among  themselves,  though  they  were  permitted 
to  accept  such  a  profit  from  strangers  '^ ;  and  tlie 
Christians,  not  considering  that,  like  the  institution  of 
the  jubilee,  this  prohibition  also  had  reference  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  political  distribution  of  the  Jewish 
people,  adopted  it  as  a  commandment  of  perpetual 
obligation.  By  the  council  of  Nice'",  accordingly,  the 
clergy  were  forbidden  to  receive  interest  for  money, 
under  the  penalty  of  degradation,  and  by  Charlemagne*', 
the  prohibition  was  extended  to  the  laity.  The  regula- 
tion of  Charlemagne  was  adopted  in  England,  under  the 
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governinent  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  had  pro- 
bably received  it  from  his  neighbours  of  Normandy. 
By  this  erroneous  interpretation,  the  Christians  were 
induced  to  abandon  a  profitable  species  of  traffic  wholly 
to  the  Jews,  who  were  thus  encouraged  to  become 
dealers  in  money,  while  they  were  excluded  from  almost 
every  other  lucrative  occupation**. 

Confined,  as  the  Jews  have  generally  been,  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  the  occasional  persecutions,  which  they 
have  suffered,  have  been  beneficial  to  the  modern  system 
of  Europe,  by  sending  them  into  places,  in  which  they 
might  be  more  serviceable  to  commerce,  and  by  hin- 
dering them  from  engrossing,  in  these  places,  the  com- 
mercial capital.  The  Jews,  who  had  remained  in  Persia 
from  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  ",  probably 
reinforced,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  many 
of  the  descendants  of  the  two  tribes,  which  had  returned 
with  Exra,  created  a  prince  of  the  captivity,  who  resided 
in  Babylon,  and  regulated  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Persian  empire,  while  a  patriarch,  established 
at  Tiberias,  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  those  of  the 
western  countries.  Under  this  superintendence,  the 
Jews  of  the  east  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  until  the 
year  1039  ";  but  in  that  year  a  violent  persecution  by 


"  Notwithilandine;  the  prohibition 
mentioned  in  note  17,  they  conliaued 
to  be  employed  aa  phyBii'ions,  until  the 
improvenii'nt  of  medickl  Itfamiag  uaoag 
thu  Chriitiani  had  civen  Ibe  latter  n 
superiority.  Tbe  medical  reputation  at 
■he  Jew!  bad,  piobably,  been  derived 
from  th*ir  inlercourse  with  the  Arabs  of 
Spain,  in  vhich  country  they  were  very 

"  Basn^e  hia  concluded,  book  ¥1.  ch, 
ii.  Kc.  iii .,  tliat  tbe  greater  part  of  tha 
»traiif,'era,  menlloncil  as  appearing  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  fcut  of  Pentecost, 
uhen  ttie  apuslles  began  lo  preach  there 
alter  Ibe  asceiuion  of  Jgsub  Chiist,  were 
not  proaelytua,  but  Jews  of  the  diiperaion. 
U  liiia  be  w,  wbidt  teaat  the  mon  aa' 


son  able  opinic 
apostle  Peter, 
blag. 


the  fireai  miecesB  of  the 
preaching  to  this  aisem- 
lagv,  appears  lo  indicate,  Ibat  the  sepa- 
ration  ut  the  ten  tribe*  had  prejmnKl,  in 
vnrioui  countries,  a  deKription  ot  peooni, 
who  were  mort  oiceaaible  to  tha  argi*- 
mvntaot  these  inspired  teachers,  as  l^ey 
were  acquainted  wiib  the  prophecies  of 
tbe  ancient  Bcripturts,  and,  at  the  samft 


opinion 


poral  dominion.  The  _,. 
nn^  receives  continnation  from  (be  fol> 
lowinc  pa}<saf?e,  quoted  by  Bcauiolarft 
fromAssemont  ChristianiinElrrositici, 
Susiaua.Cbiisiana,  et  Huiilide,  ah  inilia 
thvuentisainii  fucrunL — Hist,  de  I3tr 
iiiiie«,tomei,  p.  160,  Amst,  17M. 
"  Buoage,  book -"     "    - 


r  Baa.  ^^^H 

be  fot.  ^^^B 

^^tici,  ^^H 

inilia  ^^^^^H 

e   bU.  ^^^M 
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the  sultan  destroyed  tlie  prince  of  tlie  captivity,  shut  up 
the  Jewish  academies",  and  drove  the  professors,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  people,  into  the  west.  Another 
persecution"^,  which  they  suffered  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  completed  the  ruin  of  this 
part  of  the  nation.  When  the  Jews  of  Europe  had  been 
tlius,  in  the  very  period  of  revivinrr  commerce,  reinforced 
by  the  accession  of  so  many  of  those  of  the  east,  they 
must  have  become  possessed  of  too  great  importance  in 
the  general  system,  if  their  prosperity  had  not  been 
repressed  by  some  strong  spirit  of  hostility;  this,  how^ 
ever,  was  supplied  by  the  crusades,  the  champions  '^  of 
those  expeditions  directing  against  them,  whose  ances* 
tors  had  crucified  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  the  same 
animosity,  by  which  they  were  actuated  against  the  infi* 
dels,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  scene  of  his 
ministry  and  sufferings.  But  though,  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  the  people  were  often  hostile  to  the 
Jews,  they  frequently  experienced  protection  from  the 
princes**,  who  were  sensible  of  the  benefits  received 


"  TheiDoid  ancient  of  these  vas  csta- 
blilbed  at  Nabatdea,  on  Ibu  Lnnk  of  the 
Euiihratea,  said  ta  tiave  been  fuiiniled  in 
tlie  yuat  USD  or  230,  and  «ai  iidned  W 
the  wpture  ot  that  town  in  the  year  278, 
Too  olhem  weni  fuuoded  in  the  snnie 
centuiy;  two  mora  about  I hu  middle  of 
the  fuurthi  and  one,  at  the  tail  ot  tb« 
tenth,  (aid  to  have  been  attended  hj  lea 
thuuBond  Jem.  These  acadutnita  wem, 
however,  to  have  been  empluyed  olmoat 
(ulely  in  tvachiag  the  absurdities  of  the 
la/wmdi  and  the  aMa/a.  The  mimah, 
or  collection  of  traditiona,  had  been  cum- 
pleted  tovuda  the  end  of  the  aecoad  ccn- 
biry.  This  wort  bein);  both  confined 
■nu  defective,  it  was  found 


eoro|iose  ■  commentar 


lalmad 


IS  framed  i , .     ... 

Babylon.  Thu  laller  of  these,  nhich  is 
prefurnd  to  the  oUier,  is  said  to  have 
btcQ  cumpktuU  in  Iha  yuat  SOU  or  SOS. 
Thu  coUectiou,  which  cuuUina  a  multi- 


tude  of  things  most  of^nsive  to  common 
wniie,  ii  pri-ferred  by  the  Jews  to  Uw 
sacred  wnfings.  The  cabboirt,  which  U 
tlie  myitical  ^ience  of  Jtidaiim,  was  fir*( 
committed  to  writing  by  Simeon  Ji> 
chaidea,  who  lived  bo  me  j'Gars  after  thg 
dentructioa  of  Jeniiah>m. — Ibid.,  book 
!ii.  ch.  iv.,  v.,  vL,  X.  When  these  ae»- 
demiet  had  beea  prohibited,  and  manj 
of  the  Jews  were  driven  into  the  wtA 
tliey  learned,  both  finm  the  Arabs  and 
from  the  Christians,  to  admire  the  pU- 
lusDphy  dF  ArisloUe,  and  (h>m  the  twiAfUi 
cenlury,  they  became  distinguished  tat 
the  knuwled^  ot  the  mathematicat  vA 
tho  phyHica]  Eciencei.  The  most  cele- 
brated uf  thMO  learned  Jews  were,  Abea 
Eira  and  Maimonides,  both  Spsnialdsj— 
B Flicker, per. ii.  poiti.  Ub.ii,  cap.ii.  {  sr., 


xtl. 


e,l)oakTi 


w  BasDBfe,  11 
*<  Ibid,  S»v. 
"  Ibid.,  ch.  »Tii— xri. 
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from  the  services  of  these  ao^etits;  and  the  court  of 
Rome,  in  particular,  has  been  noted  for  extending  Ut  i 
them  a  toleration,  which  it  did  not  grant  to  the  heretics  .! 
of  the  Christian  profession. 

The  crusades,  which  excited  this  hostility  against  the 
Jews,  scryed  at  the  same  time  to  awaken  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  the  Christians  of  the  west.     Indeed,  the 
pilgrimages  performed  to  Jerusalem",  which  had  beeO; 
in  the  eighth   century,   substituted   for  the  canonical 
penances,  and  were  greatly  multiplied  in  the  tenth  and  , 
eleventh,  were  often  connected  with  commercial  spectt^  J 
lations  **.     Robertson  has  remarked,  on  the  authority  of  ^ 
William  of  Tyre,   that  many  of  the  pilgrims,  by  e%* 
changing  the  productions  of  Europe  for  the  more  va- 
luable commodities  of  Asia,  particularly  those  of  India,  j 
diffused  at  that  time  through  every  part  of  the  domi-  1 
nions  of  the  caliph,  both  enriched  themselves,  and  pro^  j 
cured  for  their  countrymen  such  a  supply   of  eastettl  j 
luxuries,  as  increased  the  desire  of  possessing  them,  and  ' 
disposed  the  Europeans  to  exert  their  best  efforts  for 
extending  a  traffic  so  gratifying.     When  these  pacific 
journeys  had  terminated  in  the  hostile  expeditions  of  the 
crusaders,  the  number  of  those,  who  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  and  participating  the  refinements  of 
oriental  luxury,  was    greatly   augmented;  the  occupa- 
tion of  transporting  the  armaments  of  western  Europe, 
and  of  furnishing  them   with  the  necessary  supplies, 
excited  the  activity  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Italy ;  thd 
temporary  possession  of  the  Greek  empire  transferred  ti  j 
the  crusaders,  the  emporium  of  the  eastern  commerce } 


■'  ■•  Robert»on'i  Hiat,  Diiquii,  p.  134. 
"  This  wu  prolmbly  the  ouue,  for 
which  they  ware  tolerated,  acd  evuQ  en- 
CDUTH)^,  by  thu  Araba,  who  idlowed  a. 
f&iitu  bo  annu&lty  held  in  Jenualem,  on 
tha  Olleeath  day   of  .September.     Xt» 


trade,  thus  managed  at  Jenualem,  inM,  1 
probably,  in  a  great  meajiUB,  rtlried  6a, 
for  the  purchase  of  eastern  jwods,  which 
were  biuu^'bt  thither  by  Uaasora,  the 
liuphiatca,  and  GaiaTOiu.— Uacphemn, 
Ti>l.i.  p.  241. 
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and  the  subsequent  loss  of  that  acquisition,  in  the  rivalry 
of  Venice  and  Genoa,  gave  occasion  to  an  extension  of 
commercial  enterprise,  by  which  the  former  and  more 
commodious  channel  of  that  commerce  was  again  opened. 
These  expeditions,  indeed,  formed  a  grand  and  inter- 
esting epoch  of  the  trade  and  manufactures,  not  less 
than  of  the  manners,  the  political  interests,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  western  Europe.  Two  of  the  commercial 
gifts,  which  we  have  received  from  them,  continue  to 
this  day;  the  introduction  of  silk  added  to  the  objects 
of  our  domestic  industry,  and  that  of  sugar  supplied  the 
great  inducement  to  the  commerce  of  the  western  archi- 
pelago. 

The  historian  of  commerce  has  justly  mentioned ^^,  as 
favouring  the  restoration  of  that  of  Europe,  the  revival 
of  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  civil,  or  Roman  law. 
The  feudal  law  was,  in  its  time,  conducive  to  the  im- 
provement of  Europe,  by  maintaining  a  spirit  of  political 
independence,  and  that  distribution  of  the  orders  of 
society,  which  was  necessary  to  the  construction  of 
mixed  and  balanced  governments;  but  its  principles, 
belonging  to  a  military  community,  were  unfriendly  to 
industry  and  commerce.  In  the  system  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, two  heterogeneous  ingredients  were  combined,  a 
military  aristocracy  and  the  industry  of  towns.  In  the 
earlier  period  of  modern  history,  the  former  predomi- 
nated, and  the  industry  of  towns  was  in  a  very  low  con- 
dition ;  but  industry,  by  degrees,  prevailed  against  the 
disdain  and  oppression  of  a  haughty  nobility,  an  estate 
of  the  commons  was  constituted  in  every  feudal  govern- 
ment, and  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  were  either 
overthrown,  or  controlled,  by  the  franchises  of  citizens. 
When  the  composition  of  European  society  was  under- 

"  AndGrgDU,  vol.  i,  p.  79. 
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going  a  change  so  favourable  to  the  industrious  portion 
of  each  community,  it  was  natural  that  the  venerable 
code  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  neglected  and  almost  for- 
gotten amidst  the  struggles  of  the  feudal  period,  should 
be  gradually  restored  to  authority;  and  this  in  its  turn, 
as  it  contained  all  the  principles  of  the  most  refined 
equity,  and  many  curious  regulations  of  the  concerns  of 
traders,  must  have  powerfully  assisted  and  encouraged 
that  spirit  of  commerce,  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  its 
re-establishment , 

The  maritime  law,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  empire  was 
subjected  to  modifications,  accommodated  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  Europe.  The  law  of  Rhodes  had  been 
of  the  highest  reputation,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  and  by  the  emperor  Antoninus  was 
formally  ordained  to  be  the  code  of  navigation**,  A  new 
code  was  introduced  by  the  people  of  Amalfi,  whose 
commercial  prosperity  was,  as  has  been  remarked,  com- 
prehended within  the  tenth  century.  Another  system, 
named  the  laws  of  Oleron,  is  said  to  have  been  promul- 
gated in  that  island  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  the 
year  1194'',  when  he  was  returning  from  Palestine. 
The  merchants  of  Wisburg  on  the  Baltic,  in  a  somewhat 
later  period,  formed  a  new  code,  which  was  almost  uni- 
versally received  in  the  north  of  Europe'*.  About  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  people  of  Barce- 
lona framed  another^,  which  was  formally  adopted  in 
the  year  1255  by  the  Venetians,    then  established  at 


"  'I.themiisferorthe  world,"  lajH  the 
emperur,  in  his  eilict;  'let  eveiylhiug 
relalivQ  lu  navul  afihirs  bu  deUrmiiied  by 
ibe  maritime  coda  of  the  Bhoihana,  oa 
oflcQ  OB  that  ghall  not  direclly  contradict 
our  laws.' — Voliisiua  Minimus  dn  L«gu 
RhodiacS,  quoted  in  Savaiy's  LetteiB  on 
Greece,  py.  Tl,  73.    Dubl.,  ITSB. 

*  None,  however,  of  the  many  writers, 
vho  have  had  occasion  to  menboa  thege 
Uvi,  have  beeu  able  to  Sud  uiy  contem- 


porary authority,  or  even  any  ancient  na,- 
tii&clory  wartaiil,  for  affinun  (o  them 
the  name  of  this  prince.  They  cuoaiit 
of  forty-MVeii  ihort  regulations  fur  byb- 
rage,  salvage,  wreck,  &c,  copied  fnm 
the  ancient  laws  of  Rhodes,  or  perhujia, 
mote  immediatelv,  from  those  of  Boins 
■Ibid,  p,  358. 


"  Anderi 


p.  96. 
ir  I'la&uenee  dei  CnnaBdea, 


i 
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Constantinople,  and,  under  the  name  of  Comolato  d^ 
Mar,  was  observed  by  the  other  trading  states  of  Italy, 
and  became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  deserves  attention,  that  the  last- 
mentioned  code  contains,  distinctly  stated,  the  very 
same  principles  of  maritime  law,  for  which  the  British 
government  has  recently  contended  with  America  and 
with  France^. 

The  first  step,  in  the  progress  of  manufacturing  i|H 
dustry,  from  the  towns  of  Italy,  was  to  those  of  thQ 
Netherlands.  The  woollen  manufacture,  which  had 
been  before  established  in  Flanders,  was,  in  the  jeat 
960,  considerably  improved  by  the  institution  of  yearly 
fairs  in  several  places,  and  by  an  exemption  from  all 
tolls  or  duties^.  That  this  should  have  been  the  first 
country  of  the  west,  into  which  any  considerable  spirit 
of  manufacturing  industry  sliould  have  been  introduced, 
has  been  ascribed,  by  the  pensionary  De  Witt,  to  the 
proximity  of  France,  the  inhabitants  of  that  fruitful 
land  being  enabled,  by  its  superfluous  produce,  to  pur-^ 
chase  for  themselves  the  good  apparel,  which  was 
wrought  bv  the  industrious  Flemings.  The  manufacture 
continued  to  improve,  during  three  centuries'^,  until  if 
was  injured  by  the  regulations  of  the  halls,  introduce^ 
under  the  pretence  of  preventing  frauds,  but  really  to 
confine  to  the  cities  the  industry  of  the  Flemish  work-r 
men.    These  regulations,  contrary  to  the  design  of  those 


">  The  two  hunilred  «th1  Mvenly-lliird 
chapter  contains  the  rulluoini;  regula. 
tion»i — 1.  An  vneniy's  catgo,  in  Ihe 
■hip  at  aa  cnamj,  iro  both  good  jiniei 
2.  A  neutrul  cargo,  in  the  ihip  of  BU 
oneiny,  i*  subject  lo  rancom  ;  3.  Au 
enemy's  cargo,  in  n  neiitml  ihip,  ii  guud 
priie,  and  ou|rht  to  be  ileliTeivd  by  tbs 
neiilrol  vesnel  in  nomoetiire  port,  for  the 
captor. — Ksiai  nir  I'luBueucB  dea  Croi- 
■adeR,  p.  37G. 

1  Po  WUt'i  Tnio  loteieil  und  Polit. 


MaUms  uftlic  Rcptib.of  Holluid,  paili. 
chni>.  xi.     Lond.,1746. 

'*  FlandKn  was  «.  enriche.1  by  cOBi- 
meice,  towards  tius  eod  of  this  pmodi 
tbut,  tth«u  John  ]iing  ot  Engloutl,  mil 
hia  alliw,  were  planning  the  conijuej 
and  portitian  of  France,  it  woi  a^^ntd, ' 
that  tbu  title  of  king  of  France  ihinildb( 
civcn  lo  the  earl  of  Flaniterv,  becauio  it^ 
hod  conthhnlnl  Itie  greatest  proportiitt. 
ijf  men.  iLud  bad  iiipiiartcil  llie  nhetf 
ith  hia  gold. — Ui 


flnnv*.th 
p,  404. 
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who  had  planned  them,  drove  the  manufacture  into  the 
villages,  where,  in  the  contests  with  France,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  violences  of  war.  The  unwise  policy 
of  the  Flemings  had,  however,  the  useful  effect  of  ex- 
tending it,  as  from  their  villages  it  was  driven,  by  the 
hostilities  of  the  French,  into  Brabant.  The  Brabantera 
again  acting  with  as  little  wisdom,  it  was  among  them 
so  disturbed  by  tumults,  that  it  was  carried  by  fugitive 
artisans  into  Holland  and  England. 

The  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  of  Germany,  which 
was  made  about  the  year  968,  afforded  a  seasonable 
supply  of  a  circulating  medium  for  the  industry  of  the  ' 
north.      So  great  had  been  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
these  countries,  that  their  exchanges  had  been  effected 
by  barter,  not  by  purchase^.      Their  rising  trade  must, 
therefore,    have    been    very   powerfully    assisted  by  a  ' 
discovery,    which  so  critically  furnished  a  convenient 
medium  of  commerce.     In  process  of  time,  indeed,  the 
supply  appears  to  have  been  rendered,  by  the  discovery 
of  several  new  mines*",  inconveniently  abundant.      la 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  prices  of  merchandise  of  every  * 
kind  had  been  so  much  increased  in  Germany,  by  that  ' 
depreciation  of  money,  which  is  the  natural  consequence  j 
of  a  great  augmentation  of  its  quantity,  that  much  em-t  ' 
barrassment  was  occasioned,  and  the  decline  of  com-  i 
merce  became  a  subject  of  general  complaint.     Com- 
merce was,  however,  in  general  more  flourishing  than  ' 
ever;  and  we  know  that  the  extraordinary   supply  of 
silver  was  soon  afterwards  absorbed  in  the  great  exten- 
sion of  the  Indian  trade,  which  was  the  result  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese. 


"  DeWiH,parti.cbflp.xi.  Lond„iriB. 

•°  Sc1iraiiil,lomBv.pp.S15,51fi.  Ito 
tenth,  wu  are  iafurmcil,  o!  tlio  mmeii  of 
Uiuiia,  within  thirty  y«n  riom  the  disco- 
TCTf,   wnonnled  to  324,937  quinUlf  ot 


lilwr,  at  5199  tons  of  (joid;  ami  we  m 
fiiithur  told,  that  ilukuAlbt!i1dinL.<l  then  1 
on  a  lilock  uf  tilvei,  which  pn>duceJ  40fl  J 

qiUDlld*. 
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The  woollen  manufacture  of  the  Netherlands  created 
a  demand  for  wool,  which  was  accordingly  the  stapltf 
commodity  of  England  during  the  whole  of  this  period,' 
and  ultimately  introduced  into  it  the  manufacture  of  that 
substance,  the  first  of  those  fabrics,  which  have  so  esseiK 
tialiy  contributed  to  the  improvement  and  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  British  empire.  When  the  export  of  wool' 
had  thus  formed  a  considerable  addition  to  the  older 
exports  of  leather*',  tin,  lead,  and  corn,  England  ' 
enabled,  not  only  to  procure  a  supply  of  foreign  commo- 
dities, but  even  to  accumulate  a  capital,  which  wa* 
afterwards  employed  in  creating  domestic  manufactures. 
During  this  period,  however,  the  trade  of  England  WM 
managed  principally  by  German  and  Italian  merchants"; 
nor  can  that  commerce,  which  was  properly  English, 
any  more  than  the  manufacturing  industry  of  England, 
claim  any  considerable  commencement,  prior  to  th* 
reign  of  Edward  III. 


bu  obierred  (vol.  i.  p.  106),  fi 
proiiiioiu  of  Oxford,  bjr  obich  it  . 
tennmi;il,  that  fDCeign  metchonls  Bhould 
ha  ilulBiiicd  in  Ihe  beginniui;  of  an^'i 
imtil  it  ahauld  havu  butrn  oAceit^ioB^ 
Dist  those  of  Kngland  wen)  aaTa  id  tl* 
CDuatry,  ag.dusl  which  it  wu  deduadt 
Tho  first  commercial  locicly  o{  BogliA 
meichants.  he  itatea  (p.  117),  wu  1 
(if  S  Bint  Thorn  ai  Bt'ckel,  the  beginnintf 
of  wbich,  he  snyi,  sonw  autbon  nfhrlS 
tho  ytar  li!48.  This  wrile. 
that  iha  wHuiity  of  Saint  Tho 
pile  rise  to  Ihiil  or  the  meccbanti  of  t* 
RlDjiltF,  wliicb  mu»I  thervfuTii  have  been  tti 
biter  origin,  than  it  bas  been  re, 
by  Ili^nry.  AcconLlag  to  thii  (ccotn^ 
tho  atk'miit  to  rorm  a  society  of  Engml 
mcrchaota  proved  aboitiTe,  fur  tboMi^ 
the  itaple  originally  were  all  fonaipMli 
A  111111110  of  Kilward  HI.,  in  tbs  VMT 
1333,  pmhilntBd  Engliih  mercbuiliBMt 
carrying  staple  commodities  out  of  t 
realm  1  but  by  another  ilatule  of  tb« 
same  ting,  in  tlie  year  136i,  the  no* 

liberty  wuB  ff.na  to  theiD,   w  to  b> 


"  Andeison,  Tol.  i.  p.  135.    Wa  are 

informed  by  Schmidt  (tome  ir.  p.  2-^), 

thai,  iu  the  yeu  1241,  mines  of  tin  were 

discovered  in  Bohemia,  afler  which  time, 

l,e  ailds,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Pari.  (p. 
ni.  55i),  the  Germans  rarriBd  a  qnantity 

of  thai  metal  into  Kn);land.      But  Mr. 

of  superior  quiUity,  its  maikl  bring  coun- 

terfeited, 

"  Heniy,  vol.  viii.  p,  332,  Theforei|pi 
merchants  were  formed  into  companies, 
some  of  wllich  were  a  land  of  cor[K)Ia- 

able  of  thene  companies  was  that  of  the 
German  merehanta  of  tho  ateel-yaid, 
wbiJi  had  been  ifttled  in  England  even 
hcfore  the  conquest,  but  afterwards  be- 
came miich  mo[eD|mlent,byiticoDneuuii 
with  the  Hanseatu:  league.  The  coro- 
jwny  of  the  merchants  uf  the  staple  was 
tunned  in  Ihe  hej{ianing  of  the  tviga  of 
Henry  III.  Tba  companies  of  the  Ita- 
lians teem  to  hue  b««u  rather  private 
pBtlaenbi|«,  anil  were  very  numerous. 
'ihal  there  were,  iu  tho  year  1 253,  some 
£U(;lieh  metcbiuits,  ^ipcuti,  as  Andenoa 
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From  this  account  of  the  progress  of  commerce,  from 
Italy  to  the  Netherlands,  it  must  not  be  inferreJ,  that 
France  was,  during  this  period,  destitute  of  commercial 
industry.  Even  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  there  were 
various  manufactures  of  wool,  iron,  and  glass,  in  the 
southern  cities  of  that  country**,  and  the  merchants  of 
Marseilles  maintained  a  trade  with  Alexandria.  In  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  indeed,  the  habits  of  commercial 
industfy  had  given  a  character  so  peculiar  to  the  people 
of  the  southern  provinces,  that  the  people  of  Provence 
in  'particular  were  proverbially  contrasted  with  their 
northern  countrymen,  as  attentive  only  to  gain,  while 
the  others  were  devoted  to  arms**.  But,  though  the 
ancient  commerce  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  the 
vicinitj'  of  Italy  and  Spain,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be 
destitute  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  they  were  not 
the  scene  of  any  extraordinary  degree  of  commercial 
prosperity,  as  they  were  not  in  the  route,  by  which  the 
commerce  of  Italy  was  diffused  through  the  west.  Pecu- 
liar circumstances  directed  that  trade  to  the  Netherlands, 
these  provinces,  with  little  superfluity  of  their  own 
produce,  being  contiguous  to  the  more  fertile  country  of 
France  on  the  one  part,  and  adjacent,  on  the  other,  to 
the  example  of  Italian  industry,  while  the  proximity  of 
England  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  the  material, 
on  which  it  was  chiefly  employed'^ 

England  had  enjoyed  some  portion  of  commerce  from 
a  yet  earlier  period.  London**  is  described  as  having 
been,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  an  cmpo- 


"  AnderEon,  vol.  i.  r-  38. 

**  Fnmci  ad  brila,  Prothelalei  ad  vie- 
liia/ia,  WO!  rpppaled  evvD  by  chililreii. — 
£iiprlt  dcs  Cruiioili'!!,  tame  ir.  p.  433. 

"How  mudi  Knglish  vfool  WM  then 
n>ii>uk;n;il  as  )uptH(ir  to  th*t  at  Siiain, 
Bjitwm  from  Ihu  injiinclton  iiauKii  by 
Iltnry  II.,  ia  the  thiity-lint  ye^i  of  tiia 
Kiga,  that  clotb,  in  vbich  SpiLaiib  wool 
VOL.  II. 


hail  been  mbcecl  with  Enaliiih,  sheiilJ  l>e 
burned. — Macpheraon,  vol.  i.  p.  347.  It 
is  said,  Ibat  tha  fine  wool  of  Spain  hu 
been  produced  by  a  breed  of  (beep,  ilo- 
rived  frum  some  ullowed  to  be  tran«|><)rled 
thither  in  Ibe  j-ear  ii6A.  ftom  the  Cul»- 
woM  hill>  or  Gluuceslersbire. 
•*  AndenoD,  vol.  L  p.  S4. 
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rium  of  various  nations,  which  resorted  thither  by  Sea 
and  land,  a  description  however  implying  only  a  pas- 
sive traffic.  The  trade  of  England  *^  must  afterwards 
have  been  improved  by  the  establishment  of  the  Danes, 
as,  in  the  reign  of  Canute,  its  people  were  subject  to  the 
same  sovereign  with  all  the  trading  people  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  secured  from  the  attacks  of  pirates  by 
the  power  of  so  considerable  a  prince.  In  the  charter 
indeed  of  Henry  I.,  no  mention  of  commerce  occurs, 
and  it  had,  probably,  been  much  reduced  during  the 
violences  of  the  feudal  government ;  but  under  Henry  II., 
all  the  French  ports  of  the  ocean,  except  Boulogne  and 
Calais,  becoming  connected  with  the  crown  of  England, 
it  began  to  recover  from  its  temporary  depression,  and, 
though  burgesses  *^  were  still  held  in  contempt,  it  was, 
however,  judged  expedient  to  extend  protection  to  mer- 
chants, by  a  particular  provision  of  the  great  charter. 
A  considerable  number  of  Flemings  ",  driven  from  their 
own  country  by  an  encroachment  of  the  sea,  came  to 
England  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  hoping 
to  receive  protection  from  his  queen,  who  was  of  their 
country.  These  foreigners  were,  in  the  year  lUl,  col- 
lected by  Henry  I.,  and  placed  in  a  district  of  Pembroke- 
shire, named  Ros,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Welsh, 
that  prince  having  observed  that  they  did  not  live  in 
harmony  with  his  English  subjects ;  and  this  establish- 
ment gave  the  true,  though  but  a  feeble  beginning,  to 
the  finer  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth.  Cloth  of  Ireland 
is  also  mentioned^,  as  having  been  stolen  at  Winchester, 


leciiled  crcfvreDce  al  Florenre,  in  fthe 
nidille  oT  the  fuutivvDlh  ceutury,  u  hu 
xen  (howu  by  thu  IstH  t&rl  of  ChuW 
nont,  from  the  follDwing  jwawge  of  Dlt- 
tunondi,  lib.  it.  «p.  uvi. 
Simiiinicnte  pnssomu  tn  ItUndn, 
LfU|ual  ftiL  nui  e  lifffKa  tie  fttmit 


"  Mncphcreon,  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

"  In  the  ii:ii!ianient  held  al  Mutton, it 
Wu  enartitd,  that  a.  mprrioT  lord,  who 
ihoulil  diiparei^  his  waid,  bting  under 
fourteen  jetini  of  agif,  by  marryiuK  her  to 
«  vilkin  or  i  burceal.  ihalild  foircit  the 
wardship  of  the  lBuds.—lbid.,vul,  i.  p.  38U. 

••  Ibid.,  p.  316. 

*°  Hie  Mtget  of  Ireland  ubtaiucU  u 


At  Ibii  time  Eilwud  Ul.  « 
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some  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  together  with  at 
quantity  of  two  sorts  of  the  manufacture  of  England. 

The  third  and  last  step  in  the  progress  of  the  more 
considerable  commerce  of  Europe,  within  the  period 
contemplated  in  this  chapter,  was  the  formation  of  the 
grand  confederacy  of  the  Hanse-towns,  or  associated 
cities  of  Germany.  The  peculiar  government  of  this 
country,  the  members  of  which  had  become  almost  inde- 
pendent, and  were  connected  rather  by  a  law  of  nations, 
than  by  a  political  union,  was  naturally  fitted  for  re- 
ceiving and  maturing  that  spirit  of  commerce,  which  had 
been  nurtured  in  the  little  republics  of  Italy,  and  com- 
municated to  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands.  Both  the 
policy  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  disorderly  violence  of 
the  nobles,  co-operated  with  this  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  government,  to  aggrandise  the  commerce  of  Ger- 
many. The  emperors  found  it  necessary  to  give  protec- 
tion to  the  cities,  that  they  might  obtain  their  support 
agaiust  the  encroachments  of  an  overbearing  aristocracy ; 
and  amidst  the  general  anarchy,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  imperial  authority  °',  the  cities  were  at 
once  excited  and  enabled  to  associate  for  their  common 
security. 

The  commercial  cities  of  the  Rhine  first  adopted  the 
scheme  of  a  confederation.  This  earlier  effort  was  re- 
pressed by  the  power  of  the  nobility  ;  but,  more  favour- 
able circumstances  soon  afterwards  occurring,  the  ex- 
ample was  eagerly  imitated,  and  in  the  year  1241  was 
formed  the  Hanseatic  league,  composed  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  of  Germany.  The  formation  of  this 
league  may  be  considered  as  having  completed  the 
['history   of  the  merely   interior  commerce   of  Europe, 


g  tn  eitghlish  Iha  Doollen  ma- 
hlBu^tiiTH  in  l^Dglanil.— Tniu.  of  the 
[  Itajrall  Iriah  Aa,iaay,  toL  i. 


'  Sclioiiilt,  tome  T.  p.  510. 


1 
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since  it  auBsisted  in  proapei'ity  and  power  uutil  tlie 
discovery  of  the  route  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  began  the  period  of  a  distant  navigation  and  ex- 
tended traffic.  Connecting  the  commerce  of  Italy  with 
that  of  the  Baltic  ",  and  thereby  providing  for  the  inter- 
change of  all  the  variety  of  commodities,  with  vrhich 
the  several  nations  of  Europe  could  supply  their  reci- 
procal wants,  it  fulfilled  what  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  German  government^,  that  of 
extending  throughout  Europe  the  industry  of  the  Italian 
traders. 

How  intimately  the  league  of  the  Hanse-towns  was 
connected  with  Italian  commerce,  appears  from  the 
observation  of  a  German  historian''*,  that  the  decline  of 
its  prosperity  was  consequent  on  that  of  Venice,  when 
this  great  emporium  had  suflered  by  the  memorable 
discovery  of  the  new  route  to  the  east.  It  formed, 
indeed,  with  that  emporium,  an  amicable  confederation 
of  general  industry,  for,  the  voyage  ^  and  return  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  being,  in  the  imperfect 
state  of  navigation,  too  great  an  enterprise  for  a  single 
summer,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  some  one  of  the 
ports  of  Flanders,  particularly  Bruges,  as  an  intermediate 
station,  and  thus  to  share  with  the  merchants  of  that 
country,  the  benefits  of  trade. 

In  this  review  of  the  first  period  of  the  commerce  of 
modem  Europe,  it  should  not  be  omitted,  that  Iceland", 
which  had  been  accidentally  discovered  in  the  year  801, 
and  had  been  colonised  in  the  year  878,  maintained 


**  Thin  conneuan  was  foTmed  lhTauj>h 
tbe  mutlivni  Mtt,  pnrticuliuly  Au|fi- 
biirgh  BDd  NuTL-mbet^,  which  had  a. 
trsiUii|{  BMabluhmcat  alVenicev-Schiniilt, 
tome  *.  |i.513. 

"  QuihI  li  venim  eit,  qaod  aiunl,  ibi 
opes  eaw,  ubj  negutialures,  fiitcarii  dl'- 
cvHe  eit  opulenliwiaiei  esw  Gvrmaao^ 


quonun  pin  masiniB,  lucrii  inUsaa, 
mcroturia  intcnta,  aliens)  laago  lateque 
provinciu  pervagalut, — oc  nan  nui 
dive»  tlorauiu  tevertitur. — (BneM  Sylir., 
l.c,p.  697.— Ibid,  p.  514. 

"  Schmidt,  tome  ».p.519. 

"  Anderson,  vol.i.  p.  1^1. 

"  Maci'hi:i:ioa,vol.t  rp.2G0,  261, 
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during  several  centuries  a  considerable   carrying-trade 
in  the  northern  seas,  the  ships  of  that  settlement  visiting 
Britain,  Ireland,  the  adjacent  islands,  France,  Germany, 
and  all  the  northern  countries  of  Europe ;  that  to  the 
year  978  ",  belongs  the  earliest  undoubted  account  of  a 
herring-fishery,  which  was  on  the  coast  of  Norway  ;  that 
to  the  reign  of  David  I.  of  Scotland  ^,  contemporary  to  | 
Henry  I.   and  Stephen   of  England,   belongs  the   first  I 
authentic  notice  of  such  a  fisheiy  on  the  coast  of  Britain  ;  ] 
and  that  the  Dutch '"refer  the  commencement  of  their  I 
own  to  a  time  somewhat  later,  supposing  it  to  have  been  ] 
begun  about  the  year  1165.     Nor  should  it  be  forgotten.  I 
that  coal,  which,  since  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine^  J 
has  proved  so  powerful  an  agent  of  industry  and  naviga- 
tion, was  brought  to  London  ^  from  Newcastle,  at  least 
as  early  as  the  year  1245. 

Though  since  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  the  Christiana 
of  Spain  were  chiefly  occupied  in  the  great  struggle  with 
that  people,  yet  in  those  parts  of  the  peninsula,  which 
were  free  from  the  dominion  of  the  infidels,  they  gave 
attention  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  ",  the  people  of  Biscay  began 
to  employ  themselves  in  manufacturing  their  excellent 
iron,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  also  for  the  supply 
of  other  nations;  the  port  of  Bilboa  also  began  to  have 
shipping,  and  to  maintain  a  considerable  foreign  trade. 
On  the  Mediterranean  coast,  Barcelona,  which  had  been 
the  principal  station^  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Arabs  of 
Spain  with  the  countries  of  the  Levant,  continued,  under 
its  Christian  government,  to  enjoy  a  considerable  com- 
merce ^,  and  became  distinguished  by  the  wisdom  of  its 
maritime  regulations**.     The  woollen  manufacture  too 

I,,  .  ■»  MacphstBon,  Tol.  1.  r.  274.  "'   AnJerson,  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  H3. 

r     *  Ibid'p.325.       "  "  Maci>h.T»n,vol.!.p.293. 

"  IbiJ.,  p.  .'t37.  ••  IbiJ.,p.38G, 

-  *  iUiLiJi  395<  "  Amnag  theN  it  ii  to  b«  mnuked^ 
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of  Catalonia  **,  which  appears  to  have  been  well  esta- 
blished before  the  year  1243,  continued  to  flourish  in 
Barcelona,  and  many  other  towns  of  the  province,  until 
the  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  with  that  of  Castile, 
impaired  the  prosperity  of  the  former  of  these  countries, 
and  other  causes,  affecting  the  general  government, 
destroyed  the  industry  of  Spain.  The  Arabs,  at  once 
the  mathematicians  and  the  chemiBts  of  this  early  period, 
assisted  the  commerce  of  the  Christians,  by  communi- 
cating to  them  two  most  important  discoveries,  the  de- 
cimal notation  of  arithmetic,  which  they  Iiad  brought 
from  the  east,  and  the  art  of  distillation,  which  they  had 
learned  from  the  Egyptians.  By  the  former  of  these 
communications  they  facilitated  the  calculations  of  mer- 
chants, and  by  the  latter  they  encouraged  agriculture", 
and  multiplied  the  objects  of  commerce.  The  decimal 
notation  "^  was  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  year 
813  ;  the  art  of  distillation  about  the  year  1 150. 

In  the  commercial  history  of  this  period,  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  the  introduction  of  bills  of  exchange, 
which  so  much  facilitated  commercial  operations.  An- 
derson has  supposed,  that  this  kind  of  negocialion  was 
practised  in  the  year  1189,  but  without  sufticient  autho- 
rity *^  Macpherson  refers  its  original  to  letters  of  credit, 
addressed  successively  by  Richard  and  John,  kings  of 
England,  to  the  merchants  of  Italy,  in  favour  of  the 
agents  employed  by  them  in  that  country,  the  second 
instance  occurring  in  the  year  1202.  Though  these 
letters  were  not  strictly  bills  of  exchange,  yet  the  transi- 
tion to  such  a  contrivance  was  so  obvious,  especially  ia 
a  country  maintaining  a  very  general  commerce,  and 

Oat  the  Catalani,  in  the    year  1227,  vidind  an  eitraordinary  supply  of  giuoj 

framed  Ihn  fint    naTigaIion.acl. — Mac-  which   may,  in  a  >imoa  of   Harcity,  ba 

phenon,  vol,  i.  n.  330.  cauieried  into  Fawl.—Gisay  on  the  Vriac, 

"  lbl<l.,p.4IC.  of  PopiiUtiuii,  p.  IGO.    Loaa.,  1803. 

"  Mr.  Mahlrns  ba<  remuked.thut  A'a-  "  Andenon,  va!.  i.  pp.  39t  83. 

Ulsries  are  Uu  buit  gmunes,  by  prg-        ^  AticplwnaD,  vol.  u  Fp>  IMS,  3fl7. 
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receiving;  money  from  all  the  west,  that  it  may  be 
believed  to  have  been  adopted  nearly  about  the  same 
time.  The  first  express  mention,  however,  of  bills  of 
exchange,  must  be  referred  to  the  year  1255  '®,  in  which 
the  Roman  pontiff  authorised  the  Italians,  who  had 
advanced  money  for  the  conquest  of  the  kin^om  of 
Sicily,  to  draw  upon  the  English  prelates  for  sums 
alleged  to  have  been  advanced  to  them  by  merchants  of 
Sienna  and  Florence.  Modem  Europe  thus  appears  to 
be  indebted  for  this  commodious  contrivance  of  trans- 
ferring mercantile  credits,  and  thereby  avoiding  the 
hazard  and  expense  of  reciprocal  remittances  of  money, 
to  the  same  ecclesiastical  influence,  to  which  it  owes  so 
much  of  its  political  combination.  The  convenience  of 
merchants  may  have  previously  suggested  such  an  expe- 
dient; but  the  extended  connexions,  the  pecuniary  exac- 
tions, and  the  political  arrangements  of  the  papacy,  were 
sure  to  favour  the  progress  of  commercial  contrivance, 
by  rendering  familiar  to  traders  a  method  of  negotiating 
their  payments. 

The  modern  system  of  funding  appears  also  to  have 
had  its  conmiencement  within  the  period  at  present  con- 
sidered, and  to  have,  at  the  same  time,  given  occasion 
to  the  establishment  of  the  original  bank,  which  was, 
in  truth,  but  an  office  for  the  management  of  a  public 
debt.  The  republic  of  Venice,  grievously  exhausted 
in  a  struggle  with  the  Greek  emperors,  who  had  become 
•jealous  of  its  commercial  prosperity,  was,  about  the  year 

"  Uuphenoa, vol. i. p, 405.  DePunr,  at  Athiiu, who  Bipectedlii  receive  ate- 

in  bis  Rccherches  PHIo«.  «ur  lea  Greia,  mittance  ftom  his  father,  met  with  a  met- 

tame  i.  p. 335,  Betlin,  1^87,  baa  expnased  chant,  who  waa  prejariag  lo  loiuro  to  Iho 

»aoiJipiuii,lhataQ  instaQce  uf  abillofm-  countiy  of  the  i'oraigner  with   a  mm  o[ 

duD^re  drawn  at  Atliens,  may  bo  tbuad  money,  and  pmailed  wilh   him  to  giie 

in  the  TraptjiitieuB  of   Itocratea,      The  themoney,  oorKceiiing  a  leHBraddreiMjd 

Ik      .fcmaactiop.   however,    there   mentioned,  to  the  father  fur  lepaymeut.     The  mei- 

hava  bi^n  mciely  a  caiual  ac-  ehnnt  declined  to  cumidy  until  be  had  re- 

t-"",    and  DOl  managed  m  a  ceived  the  w'curity  of  a  banker.— Lmcr. 

™""fTi-*>' ,  fcim.  _  A  jauBg  iQWgBK  Xn^n-i  PP-  3**— a66.^a  Btepl^  1583. 


Ik  .fcaiiaactiop 
toWcatoh 
^BjHUDudati 
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1175,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a 
forced  loaiv",  which  was  levied  in  proportion  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  citizens;  and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  a  bank  was  established,  at  which  the  interest 
was  paid,  and  the  shares  transferred,  agreeably  to  the 
directions  of  the  creditors,  to  other  persons.  Though 
this  bank  was  thus,  in  its  very  origin,  connected  with 
the  government,  and  the  state  did  actually,  on  two  occa- 
sions, convert  its  funds  to  the  use  of  the  public,  its  credit 
continued  unimpaired"'.  The  first  bank  of  exchange 
and  deposit  is  said  to  have  been  established  at  Barcelona, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  fifteenth  century'". 

A  currency  of  credit  is  said  to  have  been  established 
in  very  ancient  times'^,  as  we  are  told  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians used  for  money  some  unknown  substance,  in- 
closed in  sealed  purses,  made  of  leather.  Of  the  result 
of  the  contrivance  we  have  not  been  informed,  nor  how 
long  it  continued  to  maintain  its  credit'*.  In  the  confi- 
dence of  a  free  and  mercantile  government  this  may 
have  been  supported.  In  our  own  time  and  country 
the  experiment  of  public  confidence  has  been  fully  tried, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  it  may  sustain  a  cur- 
rency of  credit  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  with- 
out any  other  diminution  of  value,  than  such,  as  would 
equally  afiect  a  currency  of  actual  value,  if  its  quality 
had  been  equally  augmented. 


>*  Hist.ile  Vcniie,  piuLau^[!r,lameii. 
n,  I'iO.    MaFpherwD,  *ol.  i.  p.341. 

"  MacphMson,  vol.  i.p.342. 

1  Ibid.,  ndle. 

'*  ^achinii  Socratici  Dialogi  Tres, 
p,  62.    Amit.,  1711. 

''  Wilhin  the  period  of  hiilory,  conii- 
dcKd  in  this  chapter,  an  alU'inpt  wui 
tauiit  in  China  to  inhixluce  a  pajwMiiir' 
reiicj',  for  Ibe  tvHnS  of  tha  gavcrnniEnt, 
but  it  faSttd  UirouKh  the  want  oC  ronfi. 
deiice.  Tlic  uts  of  Ibe  pn'cious  iiibtalH 
was,  in  tho  ytor  123G,  poKiliitvd  iu  Ihal 

cuuair}',  VKtpt  u  Uwy  might  be  nquind 


for  tho  eni[i«roi;  snd  notes  were  Uiue^ 
which  were  formed  of  the  middle  bark  oi 
Ihvniulbeirj'-trce.  The  schenio  Has  aban- 
doned aSiei  Bomu  yean.  It  nas  resumed 
in  the  year  13C8,  but  it  then  entirdy 
fultd.  The  eiampto  of  China  was,  in 
the  year  1294,  imilaled  in  Penia.  It 
Ust{^  there,  huwevur,  btit  three  dayi,  and 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  monarch.  Tfa« 
mure  orderly  ^vemment  of  China  could 
comjiul  submiiiiicm  for  a  time ;  in  Penia, 
neither  fear  nor  confident  maiutaiocd 
tho  currency. — Malcolm' a  UiaL  of  fertta, 
vul,i.|i.431-43G. 


CHAPTER  XXIH. 


Of  the  history  of  Learning,  from  the  supjirtuian  of  (he  tcedem  empire 
ill  the  year  476,  io  the  commencement  of  Ihr  fourteenth  century. 

Eccleaiastieal  leominj^  coltiiBted  in  Iielsnd  in  tbe  eighth  eeotatf, — Teacbcn  supplied 
to  Ibe  cootiount  in  the  ninth. — Aoiong  Iheae,  Johiunes  Scotin  Erigena,  the  Tou 
of  the  scholastic  theoli^,  nfleniBrd!  improved  by  LaiiTroae  uid  AiiBelm, 
completed  by  Abelard. — Scientific  lesmini;  acquired  from  the  Arubi  of  Spain,  bj  J 
Gerbert,  who,  in  Ihe  yeu  999,  became  pope,  by  the  name  oC  Sytveatei  IIl^Hedt  I 
cat  school  of  Salemo  received  il>  knowledge  frum  the  Arabs. — Malhemalics  and  j 
chemistry  also  fiimiihed  by  tbem. — Communication  of  Arabic  poetry  probably  I 
b^UD  in  the  year  1085. — Lyric  poetry  of  the  Irouiailmiri  of  Franca  b«gun  lowaidl  I 
the  cIoBB  of  the  eleventh  ci'Dlury— Komance-wriliag  of  the  IronveyrM  of  Francs,  j 
tonards  the  middle  of  Die  twelfth. — Sicilian  ichtiol  of  Italian  poetry,  towarda  IIm  J 
some  time. — Hany  Italian  poets  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth.  _ 

That  learning;,  which  had  graceil  the  imperial  govern- 
ment of  Rome,  soon  yielded  to  the  combined  operatioa  I 
of  various  causes  of  decay,    some  of  which  inwardly  ] 
consumed  the  principle  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  others, 
by  an  external  and  violent  agency,  repressed  and  crushed 
its  energies.     Cicero  appears  to  have  anticipated  the 
decay  of  that  eloquence,  which  he  himself  bad  so  zeal- 
ously cultivated'.    The  prediction  was  speedily  fulfilled,  i 
for,  about  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  causes  of  its  actual  corruption  were  investigated 
in  a  treatise,  which  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  Quin- 
tilian,  by  others  to  Tacitus.      The  chilling  influence  of 
despotism  rapidly  prevailed  ;  the  oratory  and  the  poetry  ■ 
of  the  age  of  Augustus  degenerated  into  the  pedantry! 
of  grammarians ;  and,  when  the  external  causes  of  decay 
began  to  operate,  little  could  be  found  qualified  to  excite 
our  regrets,     Aulus  Gellius,  who  lived  after  the  middle 
rfthe  second  century,  has,  in  his  Nodes  Atiica;  reviewed 


i 


1  TuKul.  Di^ut.,  lib.  iii  eap.  ii 
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the  literature  of  his  age,  and,  with  the  single  exceptifm 
of  his  master,  the  philosopher  Favorinus,  has  recorded 
only  the  names  and  pretensions  of  obscure  graramariana 
and  rhetoricians*.  How  low  indeed  the  Roman  litera- 
ture had  then  fallen  from  its  height,  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  commendation  bestowed,  in  this  work,  oA 
Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  and  claimed  by  himself,  as  the 
only  person  at  that  time  capable  of  understanding  the 
writings  of  Sallust.  Poetry,  however,  seems  to  have 
degenerated  less  rapidly  than  oratory,  probably  because 
it  appeals  to  nature,  and  depends  less  on  the  modifica- 
tions of  society.  Though  the  classic  poetry  of  the  age 
of  Augustus  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  decla- 
matory versification  of  Lucan  and  Juvenal,  by  the  te- 
nuity of  Silius  Italicus,  and  by  the  bombast  of  Statins, 
yet  even  in  the  fourth  century  Claudiau,  howevej 
liable  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  same  imputation 
with  the  last-mentioned  writer,  could  compose  poema, 
which  may  now  be  read  with  gratification. 

The  first  of  the  external  causes,  which  added  theil 
destructive  power  to  the  wasting  influence  of  internal 
decay,  was  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  with 
the  establishment  of  it  in  a  country,  in  which  a  different 
and  more  cultivated  language  was  indigenous.  Th^ 
necessary  evil  of  this  great  change  was  aggravated  by 
the  subsequent  division  of  the  empire,  which  restored 
indeed  a  local  government  to  Italy,  but  interrupted  its 
communication  with  the  still  existing  literature  of 
Greece.  The  Latin  language  could  yet,  it  is  true,  boast 
some  little  lustre ;  but  the  genius  of  Italy  was  exhausted, 
almost  all  the  Latin  writers  of  this  time  being  strangers'. 
Claudian  was  an  Egyptian;  Ausonius,  Prosper,  and 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  were  Gauls;  Prudentius,  a  Spani- 
ard ;  Aurelius  Victor,  an  African  ;  and  Ammianus  Mar- 

*  Iliit  lilt.  d'lUlie,  pu  QiDKUHt,  tgine  i.  p.  20,       \  Ibid.,  l«me  i.  p.  45. 
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cellinus,  a  native  of  Antioch.  The  introductioo  of 
barbariaDs  into  the  Roman  armies,  even  into  high  sta- 
tions of  dignity  and  command,  must  have  hastened  the 
corruption  of  the  Roman  literature;  an  uninterrupted 
Buccession  of  calamitous  wars,  foreign  or  domestic,  must 
have  been  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  learning,  as  it 
destroyed  the  leisure  of  study,  without  presenting  the 
excitement  of  triumph;  and,  at  length,  the  doom  of 
letters  was  sealed  by  the  suppression  of  the  western 
empire,  which  transferred  Italy  to  the  rude  domination 
of  successive  tribes  of  the  northern  barbarians.  Boethius, 
who  was  contemporary  to  the  founder  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom,  and  who  perished  by  his  barbarous  severity, 
is  considered  as  concluding  the  series  of  the  Roman 
Writers.  While  he  awaited  the  sentence  of  the  Gotliic 
prince  in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  he  composed  his  Conso- 
lation of  Philosophy*,  the  last  ray  of  the  literature  of 
ancient  Italy. 

When  causes  so  numerous,  and  so  powerful,  co-ope- 
rated for  the  extinction  of  the  learning  of  the  west,  it 
becomes  an  object  of  curiosity  to  enquire,  what  were 
those  other  causes,  which  preserved  some  remaining 
sparks,  and  thus  enabled  succeeding  generations  to 
Telumine  it  in  a  more  favourable  period.  These  causes 
appear  to  have  existed  in  the  religion  and  the  legislation 
of  the  ancient  empire. 

The  emperors  of  the  fourth  century  had  encouraged 
a  literary  spirit  among  their  Christian  subjects',  that 


*  Tlli*  mtereatin^  vork  luppoael  thkt 
(be  author,  overntielnied  by  misraituue, 
bod  cslled  the  muses  to  hii  auiBlaocH, 
^d  tbat,  while  tbey  were  iidnuuuileria); 
'  tileir  Treble  9iicciniii,|)hiloxopby  ■ppeued, 
Aore  them  away,  an  fitted  only  li>  taftea, 
instead  o(  slrenutheiiiDg  the  mind,  »iid, 
by  her  iastructiooi,  aoiihled  him  to  rvco- 
nr  hii  tranquiUityi     It  is  compoiied  iti'a- 

I  «tlkiw(nwly,iiipme«&dTetw,ttietattv 


of  TarioDi  meunreE.  Tbn  prose  li  cor- 
rupted with  meaj  baibuiims  eC  the  age, 
but  the  rene  oHen  letemljlei  that  of  a 
purer  period. — Gingueof ,  pp.  Sfl,  57. 

'  Withia  the  fourth  and  fifth  eenlii- 
rles,  uccardiagly,  wite  dititiaguisbed  Hi- 
lary of  Poillera.  Lactantiii-S  Ambrose, 
J«rum,.-,AuBu,tioB,aiidSulpiliu»Sev«nji, 
who  has  been  oamed  Iha  Ctuiitum  Bal- 
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they  might  be  qualified  to  defend  their  religion  against 
its  pagan  opponents,  and,  with  this  view,  had  erectea 
libraries  for  their  use.  The  barbarian  conquerors  of  the 
empire,  on  the  other  hand,  respected  generally  tha 
ministers  of  religion,  amidst  all  their  depredations," 
and  the  convents  became  the  asylums  of  the  literary 
treasures  of  antiquity,  and  the  schools  of  the  more  igno- 
rant of  the  middle  ages*.  Theodoric,  the  first  Gothic 
sovereign  of  Italy,  having  employed,  as  his  minister,  the 
learned  Cassiodorius^  this  eminent  man  exerted  his  infiu- 
ence  with  considerable  success,  for  the  protection  of 
letters,  until  a  renewal  of  the  troubles  of  that  unhappy, 
period  deprived  him  of  every  hope  ;  he  then  retired  into, 
a  monastery,  which  he  had  founded  at  Monte  Cassino, 
and,  collecting  an  ample  library,  cherished  for  better 
times  the  precious  remains  of  literature.  While  the 
monasteries  preserved  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  tlie 
ritual  of  the  church  preserved  some  relics  of  the  lan- 
guage, in  which  they  were  composed.  Nor  was  the 
influence  of  religion  confined  to  the  protection  of  litera- 
ture, but  was  extended  to  such  science  as  was  thea 
known";  this,  indeed,  was  effectually  promoted  by  the* 
contentions  of  the  church,  for  the  dispute  so  violently 
agitated,  about  the  proper  day  for  celebrating  the  resur-. 
rection  of  Christ^  gave  occasion  to  a  strict  observation; 

•  '  For  five  cenlnriei  loRelhsr,  reckgo- 
in);  Trom  Ihu  Gulhic  citkbliBlinieulB  ia 
Italy,  we  find  no  ano  distioguiibed  ii 


might  Ir 


a  iDonutic 


Kcholui,  and  an  ioherituue  of  inlellec- 
tual  wcBllh.'— latnul.  to  the  Ut,  Hist,  of 
the  Fourteiiath  and  FiftEonlh  Cent^  p.  &6. 
Load.  1798. 

'  Ibid,  p.  34. 

'  The  Bfidem  of  instniction,  conimii- 
nitiled  in  the  gchoolv  of  liclnnil,  from 
which  the  eccleslniticsl  leeniiiig  of  Ihe 
neHt  was  chirfly  derived,  compielicnili-d, 
at  ti'Ml  piofeatetUy,  the  leiea  liberal  Aits, 


et.«C.( 
icup^  p.  244.  Lond.  ISI' 
may  cuiile  at  aurh  an  eniimerotioD;  btk* 
the  syBleiii,  however  defectire,  miisl  <t ' 
least  hue  prewived  nme  tiadiliga  af" 
theae  levem  subjects  of  JostnictkiD.  > 
°  The  AtUlic  Chriitians  obsciTed,  i*i 
the  day  of  Edilei,  that  which  Mluwcd  not  < 
but  oue  ufler  the  fourieenth  day  of  &mt 
fiiBt  Jewish  month,  without  any  rcfcmiM^i 
lo  the  diiyi  of  Ihe  week;  wliercas  tbfi 
Eiicopeana  deemed  it  necesauy  tn  fii  tM> 
GDDimemonitian  of  tha  renuTudiua  «f 
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of  the  lunar  period,  as  the  desire  of  adhering  more 
closely  to  the  received  regulation  has  since  given  occa- 
sion to  a  correct  determination  of  that  of  the  sun'". 

The  study  of  the  Roman  law,  in  some  degree  conti- 
nued through  the  darkest  times,  was,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal cause,  why,  when  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  a  living 
language,  it  was  still  employed  throughout  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  composition,  and  became  the  common 
instrument  of  literary  communication.  A  digest  of  the 
code  of  Theodosius",  prepared  in  the  year  506  at  the 
desire  of  Alaric  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  com- 
bined with  the  Roman  law  the  usages  of  the  Goths, 
The  perpetual  recurrence  to  such  a  standard  of  the  Latin 
language  must  have  maintained  among  the  thinking 
classes  some  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  speech,  and, 
while  it  checked  the  progress  of  corruption,  must  have 
determined  them  to  retain,  as  the  language  of  scholars, 
that  which  was  still  so  far  superior  to  the  rude  dialects 
of  the  northern  nations. 

From  the  suppression  of  the  western  empire,  in  the 
year  476,  or  at  least  from  the  death  of  Boethius,  in  the 
year  524,  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
illustrious  Charlemagne  employed  his  utmost  efforts  for 


Chrlit  lo  SunJay,  Hint  day  of  tiie  week, 
on  which  the  event  hid  octiinlly  occurred. 
Thii  diHeauoD,  which  had  bvcn  brgun 
in  the  gecoad  CEnttnj,  vu  terminBted  in 
tbe  year  325,  when  the  cooncil  or  Nice 
cat&bliihed  the  practice  of  the  Eninpvans, 
ia  the  general  rule  of  Ihe  church, — Mosh., 
Cent.  2,  part  U.  ch.  ii.  For  determiDiair 
the  time  of  the  fi.U  maoa,  or  fmiHeenlh 
daj  of  tha  month,  the  Jewiih  monlha 
lieuig  lunar,  the  lunnr  cycle,  anciently 
iiwenlnl  by  Melon,  was  adopted  by  the 
council;  but  ilwaaaneruorda  discovered 
that  the  calculatiun  would  give  an  cxcets 
of  ono  day  in  llicn  hundred  and  tvelie 
yeua,  for  nhich  it  WBa  nEcesiury  lainlru- 
•luce  a  correctiun.  Ou  account  of  Ihe 
obienance  of  Sunday,  a  aoloi  cycle  wu 
vlMie^uimL 


'"  This  vas  cRecled  by  pope  Gregory 
S.,  in  the  year  1580,  by  the  iiitrodiictiyu 
of  the  corrected  computHtion,  named  the 
new  style,  so  near  tu  the  truth,  that  the 
error,  in  five  thousand  years,  will  only  ha 
a  day  and  a  half.  It  is  ghrioUH,  that 
very  small  changes  of  Ihe  orliits  of  the 
■un  and  moon  would  have  reduced  Ihu 
year  lo  a  precise  number  of  levohitions 
of  the  e»nh,and  have  rendered  it  also  an 
exact  tnultiplB  of  a  hmar  monlh.  But 
such  changes,  while  Ihey  fndlitsled  Iha 
computalion  of  time,  would  have  dimi. 
nished  that  necessity  of  accurate  obsertn- 
tion,  which  improved  the  fcieDce  of  ai- 

"  Butler's  Uorm  Jurid.  Subiec,,  pp. 
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the  restoration  of  learning,  was  a  long  interval  of  via* 
lence  and  ignorance.  In  this  interval,  the  rough  process 
was  performed,  by  which  the  rude  tribes  of  the  nortb 
were  incorporated  with  the  corrupted  nations  of  the 
south,  and  the  necessary  materials  of  new  combinations 
of  policy  were  prepared.  Such  a  process,  however  in 
its  consequences  important  to  the  subsequent  iraprove-* 
ment  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world,  was  during  its  contiJ 
nuance  inconsistent  with  the  security,  which  is  neces^ 
sary  for  the  cultivation  of  letters.  If,  therefore,  the 
system  of  western  Europe  had,  during  this  period  of 
almost  three  centuries,  been  abandoned  to  the  results  of 
its  own  agitations,  though  the  religion  and  jurispru- 
dence of  Rome  might  still  have  maintained  some  know-* 
ledge  of  its  ancient  language,  the  minds  of  men  must 
have  been  long  disqualified  for  recovering  the  learning) 
which  that  language  comprehended,  for  even  Charle-* 
magna  would  have  sought  in  vain,  the  instructors  of  hiS 
empire.  But  in  the  geographical  and  political  arrange- 
ments of  Europe,  an  asylum  had  been  provided  for  the 
fugitives  of  religion  and  learning,  when  they  should  bs, 
driven  away  from  the  continent  by  the  violences  of  this 
disastrous  time.  There  they  securely  prosecuted  and 
transmitted  such  studies,  as  were  connected  with  their 
profession  of  Christianity ;  and  from  this  retreat,  theii' 
successors  were  ready  to  become  missionaries  of  religion' 
and  learning,  for  the  instruction  of  the  continental ' 
nations,  as  soon  as  these  enjoyed  some  degree  of  trant 
quiUity  and  leisure  for  listening  to  their  precepts. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  disputed 
question  of  Irish  antiquity,  no  doubt  can  reasonably 
exist  in  regard  to  the  important  function  discharged  by" 
this  island,  in  sheltering  the  exiled  learning  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  The  express  and  unobjectionable! 
testimony  of  Bede  must  be  rejected,  before  it  can  bfll 
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oeld,  that  ecclesiastical  learning  was  not  in  this  period 
diligently  cultivated  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  most  mu- 
nificent liberality  was  not  exercised  towards  numerous 
students  of  the  adjacent  island  of  Britain,  who  resorted 
thither  for  the  iustruction,  which  the  troubled  state  of  J 
their  own  country  denied  to  them  at  home.     This  ouri 
island,  situated  not  only  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ancient  ] 
empire,    but  also  beyond  the   earlier    ravages   of  the  I 
northern  barbarians,  was,  as  it  were,  a  separate  world*  I 
into  which  the  disorder  and  violence  of  the  other  coun*  j 
tries  of  the  west  were  not  admitted,  and  yet  bo  near^  j 
tliat  an  easy  communication  was  afforded  for  the  trans^  j 
mission  of  the  influences  of  reason  and  religion.     Ruda  j 
indeed    it   must    be    acknowledg;ed   was    the    asylum,- 
whieh  it  supplied  ;  but  mere  tranquillity  was  important  j 
to  those,  who  fled  from  the  struggles  of  barbarians,  asA  1 
this  at  least  they  found  and  enjoyed  ia  Ireland. 

Though   Ireland  also  became  at  length  a  scene  of  1 
northern  depredation,  the  Danes  having  extended  theiii  j 
ravages  to  this  sequestered  island,  the  visitation  wa* 
well  accommodated  in  time  to  the  intellectual  and  reli- 
gious interests  of  the  continent,  for  it  commenced  just 
at  the  time  '*,  when  the  government  of  Charlemagne  was 
fully  established,  and  the  improvement  of  his  dominions 
demanded,  that  men  capable  of  communicating  instruc- 
tion should  even  be  forced  from  their  retreat.     Indeed 
the  whole  of  this  operation  appears  to  have  been  most  , 
curiously  combined.      It  was  the  opinion  of  Mezeray  ''y  j 
that  the  Saxon  war  of  Charlemagne  gave  the  impulse  to 
the  descents  made   by  the    Normans  on  the    coast  of  ' 
France,    these    northern    barbarians,    who     had    beea 

• 

"  The'  first'  »pp«iirante  of  tba'Daniah  following  year  they  efli'ttsil  a  lontlinjc  Oa, 

invkder*  on  tlie  cuftH  of  Itclanii/wus  re-  the  wuslttii  conit   or  Muni-ttr.— O'llJ. 

frtred  Ijy    Uahet,    tu   the  yew   797.    iu  loian's  lILit.  of  IreUnd,  vol.  m.  pp.148, 

which  they  lanikHliin  the  iilandofKatbliii,  li±     Dubl.  IU03. 

adjacent  to  ita  northern  shore,    tn  Iho  "  Ato^gfi  Chrou.  tome  i.  p.  508. 


driven  backward  by  the  arms  of  the  French,  seeking^ 
vengeance  in  thi9  manner  on  the  conquerors  of  their 
country,  and  the  adversaries  of  their  religion ;  and 
we  may  also  with  probability  ascribe  to  the  same 
cause  those  other  enterprises,  by  which  they  sought 
to  acquire  settlements  beyond  his  power.  The  times 
of  the  events  correspond  sufficiently  to  this  latter 
conjecture,  Charlemagne  '*  began  his  great  war  with 
the  Saxons  in  the  year  772,  in  which  he  plundered 
their  famous  temple  at  Paderborn  in  Westphalia"; 
and  twenty-five  years  after  that  time,  the  first  wan- 
dering party  of  Danish  pirates  '*  appeared  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  It  seems  then  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion, 
that  the  long  series  of  hostility,  which  subdued  and 
civilised  Germany,  sent  abroad  these  maritime  ravagers, 
who  drove  from  Ireland  "  the  teachers  of  learning  and 
religion,  to  give  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  im- 
provement of  an  empire,  which  has  been  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  polity  of  Europe.  Nor  does  the  influence 
of  our  island,  in  extending  her  important  aid  to  the  con- 

"  Abrig^  Cbrou.  pu  Mmeray,  tomci. 
p.  '^67. 

"  In  which  they  worahipped  Ihe  idol 
Irmimmil,  luppused  to  have  Iwen  b 
Btatue  oc  wlumD,  erecleil  in  hoDoui  of 
Armiaius,  who  had  been  tha  chBmpion  of 
their  liberty  in  their  stru^le  with  the 
Kaman  govemmvnt. — UeDsiilt'i  Chrou. 
Abridf^iQ.,  vol.  i.  p.  4S.  PfeBId,  lume  i. 
p.  26. 

"  TheK,  though  alt  named  Danei,  ap- 
pe&r  riomtiut  Iriah  accDunti,  tu  haiubren 
composed,  not  gnly  of  variutu  Iribei,  hut 
eveu  nf  dlfil^rent  nslioiu.  One  tribe, 
named  Ltlh-Maani,  it  aiipiiosiid  by 
L'sher  to  have  been  Composed  of  Livi>- 
nians,  thi-  countrj-  uf  these  people  having 
been  named  Lellen  or  Letla.  Othen. 
went  named  Fionnc-Giul  and  Dubh-Gul, 
Ihe  words  /latme  and  iIubA  «i};nirying 
leHle  and  b/act.  The  former  were,  piu. 
iHibly,  Uancs,  Swedes,  and  Norwe^ans, 
who  have  light  hair ;  the  olhen,  Ger- 
innnB.— 0"Halloran,  vol.iii.  p.  US.  Ge- 
ceral   VaUincey  eonjectuied,    that   the 


Reh.  Hib.,  vol. 
1786. 

Meieray  has  remarked,  that  tha. 
of  Ihc  Dorthern  pagani 
_  directed  a^^utut  thu  cl 
mouki,  inreveujie  uf  thti  c 
own  religion,  driven  Qorlhwnrds  by  tbl' 
French— Abi.ChroQ.,  tome  i.aOg.  Tbi 
monasteries  orlrelsud  hud  been  lespBctM 
in  all  the  cDmmatiiH»  of  the  }«alM!| 
fhy  preceding  the  Uanidi  invMums.-!-^* 
O'Conor,  proleg.  part  ii.  p.  165.  t(  «■ 
add  tu  this  eonsideralion,  that  ollwr  tl 
theNormnn  cstabliihment  rormed  irilhii 
Franca  ilself,  which  so  powerfully  ioBa 
enced  Ihe  characters  and  fortuoes  of  thB 
Iwu  Kwat  govBrnmenIa  of  Fmsce  tal, 
England,  we  ihatl  perceive  an  cKlraordi 
nary  evnmpio  of  the  widp  diSiisioii  at  til 
agency  uf  politie&l  ci 


«ordiI 
ottW 
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tinentj  appear  to  have  been  limited  to  the  direct  supply 
of  instructors,  which  was  afforded  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. Iceland  has  been  described  as  discharging  a 
similar  function,  in  awakening  the  literary  spirit  of  the 
north;  and  this  remoter  island'"  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived from  Ireland  its  earliest  knowledge  of  letters  and 
religion,  and  to  have  furnished  to  Denmark  and  Norway 
their  scalds,  or  bardic  chroniclers. 

The   claim    of    Irish    antiquity   presents   itself,    like 
those  towers  '^  which  characterise  our  country,  simple, 


"  It  is  admitted  by  the  hurtomni  of 
Norway  unci  Denmmk,  that  the  Kni<ii 
ware  introduced  into  these  omntries  from 
Iceland,  that  lome  of  the  Erxt  leKlelB  uf 
Icelaad  were  Iriili,  that  the  Bnt  cbuiches 
were  elected  there  by  Iriih  munks,  and 
that  lelten,  still  earned  Ira  litur,  wera 
brim|-ht  thither  from  this  couatiT.  11  is 
[uTticiitaily  mentioDed,  that  the  Gnt  Nor- 
we^a  settlers  found  there  Irish  liooks. 
It  IS  agreed,  that  Iceland  was  not  inha- 
bited beToie  the  year  874,  at  which  time 
the  Danes,  pouessin^  themselves  of  the 
maritime  plHces  of  Ireland,  drove  the 
iuhabitanti  from  tlleir  country.  Pueti 
among  the  Irish  were  named  icra/uidAe, 
or  namton  of  eveals. — O'Conor,  Ejiitt. 
Nunenp.,  p.  26, 27. 

"  These   buildings  appear,   howerer, 

not  tu  be  nbsohilely  peculiar  to  Ireland, 

and  their  atyle  of  architecture  seems  eveu 

to  have  proceeded  to  this  countiy  across 

the  continent,    Ttom  the    bonk   of    the 

Ganges.     Lord  Valentin,  in  his  progreii 

from  (;alcult»  to  Benares,  discovered  at 

Bhaugulpore  two  round  towers,  and  bos 

remarked,  that   they   much   resembled 

thuie  of  Ireland,  except  that  they  were 

more     ornamented,— Travels    in   India, 

he,  vol.  i.   p.  S5.      Lund..  1809.     A 

I    Tound  tower  wai  also  diicotered  by  pro- 

.     feasor  Pallas  dd  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 

I  \&ty   of    Bulgiui,   nino   versta  from   the 

k  '  Volga,  of  wbich  he  has  jriven  an  eioet 

I  ^delineation,  with  some  obscmtions,  in 

the  lint  volume  of  his  Travels  in  Russia, 

year  1768,  p.  184.     Paris,  1788. 

Sii  Charles  Giesecckf,  ptofessor  of  na- 

Venlogy  to  the  Dublin  Society,  has  in- 

fcrmed  the  author,  that  there  are  towers 

to  those  of  this  cuuntiy,  oo  the 

VOL.  II. 


island  of  Oland,  on  low  ground  near  la 
the  shore  opposite  to  the  main-land, 
where  they  are  named  inami,  equivolmt 
tu  tliu  Unglisb  word  wary.  These  he 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  tho 
twelfth  century,  to  observe  the  approach 
of  pirates,  when  the  commerce  of  the 
country  was  beginning  to  be  prosperous. 
He  also  remarked,  that  be  has  seen  simi- 
lar buildings  iu  voriuus parts  of  Germany, 
particularly  on  the  Rhine,  where  they  ore 
named  warlm,  which  ii  eqiuvolent  tu  the 
verb  erprcl.  These  ace  always  situated 
near  castles,  and  are  supposed  tu  have 
been  watch-towen,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  violences  of  the  feuilal  -lystem.  Mr. 
O'C^or  hss  cjuoted  authorilii^s  to  prove, 
that  at  Corunaa  in  Spain,  there  was  u 
very  high  fharvi,  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, a^<  tptcuitim  Bnlanniit,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Hercules. — Proleg.,  put 
i.  p.  49.  The  round  towers  uf  Ireland, 
of  which  eighty-lour  have  been  euumu- 
raled  hyLedwich.have  been  described,  by 
GiraldUB  Camtirensis,  as  tHrrti  rcrlrtna- 
lii-r,  probably  belfries.  Even  in  the 
time  nfGiraldus,ar  in  the  twelfth  ci-n- 
tuty,  they  must  have  been  very  ancient, 
since  this  writer  has  allegvd,  that  in  calm 
H-eather  such  were  seen  by  fishunneu 
beneath  the  waters  of  Lough  Ncagh. 
These  buildings  were,  probably,  of  a  pri- 
mitive order  uf  simple  architecture,  in- 
ditfirenlly  applied  to  any  piirpoie  which 
it  might  suit.  That  they  should  havo 
been  peculiarly  numerous  m  this  country, 
and  have  here  acquired,  or  recovered,  an 
ecclesiastical  character,  may,  perhaps,  be 
explained  by  the  circumsluuces,  which  in 
Pagan,  as  in  Cliristion  times,  procured 
for  it  the  appelliitioD  of  Me  Ao/y  u/aml. 
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but  not  whoUy  artless,  venerable  for  a  duration  whioh 
embarrasses  inquiry,  and  perplexing  our  speculations 
concerning  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  erected. 
Mr.  O'Conor  has  recently,  however,  analysed  the  ques- 
tion, and  appears  to  have  shown,  that  the  claim  does 
fairly  extend  to  the  age  of  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies  ", 
or  about  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  that 
the  paganism  of  this  island  was,  probably,  the  religion 
of  the  Druids",  received  from  a  Phcenician  origin;  and 
that  its  early  inhabitants  were  composed  of  two  distinct 
classes  of  Celtic  tribes,  one  of  which  had  migrated  from 
Gaul  and  Britain,  and  tlie  other**,  which  became  predo- 
minant, from  the  northern  coast  of  Spain.  The  inquiry 
is  connected  with  the  present  subject,  as  it  may  justify 
an  opinion,  that  the  earlier  circumstances  of  this  country 
contained  some  peculiarities,  which  were  favourable  to 
the  reception  of  the  banished  learning  of  the  continent. 

"  That  iDch  a.  ToIuniialioD  u  probtbi^ 
may  lie  inferred  fruiD  Ihe  cpiuiau  nf 
Tauitiis,  Ihnt  the  SUurea  of  Brilaiti  hid. 


kDowlnUKeii  IliB  uncertainty  uf  all  tradi- 
pr«CE<ling  ibio  period.  He  died  at 
dvaoeed  age,  in  fhu  ysir  10S8,  and 


■((e  thun  any  of  the  chroaiclen  of  the 
nurthera  natioDi  at  Euraiie.  England 
can  eppaae  to  thii  iiretention  enly  the 
Saiun  clUDuide,  the  antiquity  of  which, 
ai  il  is  Ortw  exiinl,  ii  ciiieitionahlo.  since 
ileitonda  to  ihe  year  IIS-1,  anil  the  aii- 
Ihor  il  unltnuwn.  Ttgenuch,  it  ihould 
be  abtened,  quulci  with  miDulcDcsi 
more  anaent  a>if  nutitiei , — O'  CaaoTTEpiit, 
Nui>c,p.32, 33, 117—119;  Proleg,  parti. 
Ii.2i,  part  ii.  p.  174. 

*^  1%tntmeDriaditlhtlmhJTjvilhe, 
wfaieh  il  found,  not  unl*  in  ihe  Irish  ao- 
uali,  but  aliia  in  the  [luh  venlon  of  the 
giM|)o1  ot  Hatlhev,  where  it  it  employed 
to  ligiiify  the  wife  nieu  of  the  Eatt. 
Fdtiis  Avienui,  who  wrote  in  the  fuurth 
Mutiuy,  haa  declared,  that  Ireland  was 
named  larrnl  by  Ihe  ancient*. — INd,,p. 
SI.  The  moM  nrobalile  auhilian  of  thia 
apiwltatkin  it.  thai  it  wai  ibu  peeuUar 
lent  of  the  Druidie  relipon.  Fextus 
Arienns  was  a  Spaniard,  anil  profesied  to 
luTii  derivGil  hi)  relatiuiu  cf  "nU  Pham. 


try. — Vit.   Agric,    cap.    li.      Cambden 
thought  it  not  strange,  thai  many  ihould 

at  the  uuitb  uf  Spain. — Britan.,  tdI.  iL 
1316.  Lund.  17ai  Tliat  thii  counln' 
wai  in  ancient  timci  frequented  by  naif, 
caton  tailing  fnim  Cadii  it  atteited  bf 
Aiiatidei,  a  Greek  writer,  whoae  te^- 
muny  Mr.  Turuec  hai  quoted  Ironi  tl 
nolei  of  Qesner,  on  the  Argnnautica^— • 
Hill,  of  England,  tdI.  1.  p.  810.  T'" 
histurian  aku  renijcks  that,  unleai  it 
tupputed  to  hsTe  bren  tiaited  by  Pbcani- 
cian  or  Carthaginian  merchanb,  «■  mint.' 
be  unable  to  explain  why  il  had  b«ea 
known  by  name  to  variuui  Greek  wriln% 
long  befure  they  or  tbe  Komant  expluM  . 


e  Iriith  u 


The  . 


ced  by  Mr.  O'Conor  thniugk 
Inih  aulhoriliei,  as  far  at  the  liith  etn* 
lury. — Proleg.,  part  i.  p.  104,  part  ii,  pt 
26.  General  Vallancev  hsi  quoted  nx 
Spanish  writert,  by  whom  it  baa  beaa 
recorded. — CoUccL,  vol.  it.  nuniber  iIt. 
p.  32b,  &c  The  tradition  il  ilill  mal^ 
preterDCd  is  ftot  ctnuiliy. 
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I 


A  people  trained  to  the  cultivation  of  Druidic  learning", 
and  long;  accustomed  to  seek  their  chief  gratification  in 
the  delights  of  music  and  poetry",  though  the  Druids 
were  naturally  adverse  to  the  introduction  of  a  religion 
which  would  destroy  their  own  importance  and  authority, 
was  not  unprepared  for  regarding  with  extreme  respect 
the  professors  of  a  different  school,  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  been  themselves  proselyted  to  the  religion 
of  these  strangers. 

Assisted  by  the  instructors  supplied  from  this  retreat  "*, 
Charlemagne  directed  his  efforts  to  the  restoration  of 
learning.  Disgusted,  it  is  said  **,  by  the  barbarous  style 
of  a  petition,  presented  to  him  by  certain  monks,  who 
addressed  him  in  the  vernacular  dialect,  he  formed  the 
resolution  of  establishing  schools,  that  the  Latin  tongue 
might  not  experience  a   similar  corruption.      One    of 


Ballicc 


"  Of  their  philoiopliy,  Cnsu  i 
foUowLng  Bccount,  Du  Bello  Gal  , 
yi,  cap.  liii.  In  |)iiiniB  hod  volunl  per- 
■uadere,  non  iDterire  aiaiinu,  ud  ab  aliii 
poll  morlem  tcansin;  at)  alios :  stque  bne 
iDBJiime  ad  Tirtulem  eKcitori,  metu  mortis 
neglecto.  Mulla  pcstecisa  de  aidvribua, 
atque  cornm  motu,  de  mundi  ae  tcrrarnni 
iiuigaituiline,dererunii]Btura,de  Deonim 
immortnliuni  ti  ae  poteilate  ditputant,  et 
jurisuluti  liaduat.  The  Dtuidi  ■uboiied 
in  iTeland  m  lafe  u>  In  the  year  1 166.— 
O'Connr,  Proleg.  pv*  i- 1>.  28.  "29. 

**  Cxsar  gayi  of  the  youth  educated 
by  the  Dniids  of  Gaul,  magnum  ibi 
Dumenini  Ttrnuum  cdisceie  dicuntiii'. 
Itaque  noiuiulli  anacn  liceno*  in  diaciplina 
penuaoent — Db  Bello  Gallieo,  lib.  vi. 
cap.  xiii.  He  addb,  indeed,  that  these 
vems  wore  not  eommittcd  to  writing,  but 
■peakx  of  tbii  as  voluataly.  Stiabu  tbUB 
■pcaluof  theTurditBDiof  Spain:    Ihne 

tare  judged  to  bu  the  most  learned  of  all 
the  Spaniarda,  and  use  grammBr,  and 
haie  written  monumenls  of  antiigiilly,  and 
poenu,  aud  laws  iiicludt.'il  in  raeln™,  from 
>ii    "  '  .,.....- 

Ji 
J. 
DB 


That  poetry  wai  very  early  cultirated  ii 
Ireland,  ii  proTCd  by  Ur.  O'f^ono 

only  Ihnii  the  leftiinooy  of  A  ' — 


who  lived  in  the  menth  century,  but 
from  the  citalionB  of  more  ancient  baids, 
found  in  the  vritiiigf  of  the  annaliBtii. — 
Proleg,,  part  U.  p.  6e,  67.  The  poeml 
aicribtd  to  0«sian  have  been,  however, 
rejected  by  this  candid  antitiiiary,  as  in- 
consistent with  chronoloey,  bringinjf  tn* 
gether  CucuHid  or  Conndiauui,  who  died 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Christian  eta, 
FinKal  or  Fumo  mac  Cumhail,  and  Oasian 
01  OiBin,  who  lived  in  the  third  century. 
Saint  Patrick,  who  died  at  the  end  of  thu 
SIUi,  and  lh«  LochUns  or  Daoei,  who 
were  not  known  before  the  ninth. — 
Ibid,,  p.  xii.  The  ohjeetian  eitenda  to 
the  moat  ancient  Iriah  poemH  ascribed  to 
Osiian,  which  Mr.  O'Conor  hag  referred 
to  the  lliirleenlh  or  tburteentb  century. — 
Epist,  Nuncup.,  p.  1111. 

"  Even  tlut  purtiun,  which  was  fur- 
nished immediately  byKn|{liind,  may  yet 
be  considered  as  primariiy  Irish,  for  that 
the  litrratute  of  the  An^lo-Sanons  was 
received  from  Ireland,  is  allmteil  by 
Bede,  Aldhrlm,  and  Alcuin.  Sehoats, 
indeed,  were  establiahed  by  the  Iriah, 
amonff  Ihe  Anglo-Saxons  themselves. — 
Ibid.,  p.  242— 24S. 

*°  Esprit  des  Craiiades,  tome  ii.  p. 
352. 


i 
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these  was  erected  in  each  of  the  cathedral  churches  and 
of  the  richer  abbeys,  theology  being  taught  in  the 
more  considerable,  and  the  Latin  language  in  the  others  ; 
and  the  plan  was  completed  by  founding  the  two  prin- 
cipal seminaries  of  Rheims  and  Paris,  afterwards  deno- 
minated universities,  and  celebrated,  especially  that  of 
the  capital,  for  the  learned  men  who  there  received 
their  education.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  he 
received  chiefly  from  Ireland.  Eagerly  availing  himself 
of  the  arrival  of  learned  strangers  from  this  island, 
he  placed  them  in  these  institutions,  that  they  might 
impart  to  his  subjects  the  information  which  they 
possessed.  Such  was  the  influence  of  this  encourage- 
ment, that  a  French  writer  '^  has  described  almost  the 
whole  population  of  the  island,  with  a  train  of  philoso- 
phers, as  migrating  to  the  new  Solomon. 

Though,  however,  the  efforts  of  Charlemagne  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  ttie  ninth  century,  introduced  among 
his  clergy  such  a  portion  of  learning,  as  then  preserved 
them  from  degenerating  into  general  and  total  igno- 
rance, it  was  stated  in  the  synod  of  Rheims  "^  after  the 
lapse  of  but  a  single  century,  that  at  Rome  itself, 
scarcely  any  individual  possessed  so  much  learning  as 
was  necessary  for  a  porter.  The  tenth  century  was 
accordingly  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night  of  the  middle 
ages.  At  its  termination,  however,  the  light  of  know- 
ledge began  to  dawn,  as  the  day-spring  appeared  from 
among  the  Arabs  of  Spain. 

Gerbert,  an  ecclesiastic  of  France,  had  in  early  life 
been  placed  in  the  family  of  a  count  of  Barcelona^,  and 

**  Quid  Hibernum  nieiiionnii,  inqtilt  Eiprit  du  Croiudes,  Proleg.,  part  L  p. 

EnicuaAuUkiodotcaun,  conlemplo  pi'lugi  139. 

dlsdiinina,  pens  totam,  cum  gngii  phdu-  *  Bnickerii  Hiil.  Crii  Philo*,  per.  ii. 

BDtihorutn,  acl  noitra  Galliuna  lilora  mi-  pui.  ii.  lili.  il  cap.  ii.  «t.  36. 

^oiitciD,  quorum  quinjuig   peritior  esL  **  BtiiaKtuu'H  IJlt.  Uiil.  of  the  Hid> 

uttio  aibi   indicit  fxilium,  ut    Salomon)  dledgui,  p.  2tl'2,  -mj.     Loud.  1IJI4. 
inpienliuumo    famuletui    od    volum, — 
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during  his  residence  in  Spain  had  visited  Cordova  and 
Seville,  in  which  places  he  profited  by  the  instructious 
of  the  Arabian  professors.  The  reputation  of  the 
various  learning™,  which  he  had  thus  acquired,  intro- 
duced him  to  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  and  France, 
and  procured  lor  him  several  appointments  in  both 
these  countries  ;  and  in  the  year  999  he  was,  under  the 
name  of  Sylvester  II.,  advanced  to  the  papal  throne, 
which  had  been  in  the  same  century  dishonoured  by 
monsters  of  profligacy,  but  at  this  time  became,  for  the 
space  of  four  years  and  a  half,  the  seat  of  genius  and 
science.  The  superior  attainments  of  this  eminent  man 
in  natural  knowledge,  had,  indeed,  been  regarded  by  the 
ignorant  multitude  as  the  fruit  of  a  communication  with 
evil  spirits,  and  even  a  cardinal  had  originated  the 
accusation  ^^;  but,  however  he  might  have  been  tra- 
duced by  the  uninformed  or  the  malicious,  his  example 
could  not  fail  to  excite  many  persons  to  exercise  their 
intellectual  faculties,  in  the  various  countries  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  in  which  it  was  successively  dis- 
played. 

From  the  time  of  Gerbert,  the  schools  of  the  Arabs  of 
Spain  were  respected  as  the  sources  of  science.  The 
studious  of  the  Christian  countries  of  the  west,  resorted  to 
them  for  instruction,  in  all  the  departments  of  metaphy- 
sical, mathematical,  and  natural  knowledge  ;  and  trans- 
lations of  their  books,  which  had  themselves,  however, 
chiefly  been  translated  from  the  writings  of  the  Greeks, 
were  eagerly  sought,  and  studied  with  all  the  curiosity 
of  new  discovery.  Nor  was  this  the  only  channel 
through  which  the  science  of  the  Arabs  was  conveyed  to 

«  He  BBrneil  the  praiM  of  a  greil  comtniclins     bjrdtaulie      iniichineB.— 

orator,  pott,  philoaupher,  »nd  matheiDatL-  Brucki'tus,  per.  ii.  part.  ii.  lib.  u.  cap,  ij. 

cud:  bill  mure  exptciolljr  cxcit«d  the  ml-  Me.41. 

niratiuu  cf  )ua  contemporarivi  1^  hia  "  l\«i, 
mattwmatieal  iuanuog,  ami  bii  akill  in 
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the  Christians  of  Europe,  for  a  communication  was  also 
established  between  that  people  and  the  southern 
Italians,  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  Arabs  assuming 
gradually  the  relations  of  amicable  intercourse,  as  they 
acquired  a  fixed  possession  of  some  districts  of  the 
country. 

The  most  generally  attractive  part  of  the  scientific 
communications  of  the  Arabs,  was  a  translatiou  of  the 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  which,  with  his  treatises  on 
physics  and  morals,  were  by  them  first  made  known  to 
the  western  Christians^'.  The  logic  of  that  philosopher 
was,  indeed,  known  long  before,  for  Boethius  had  made 
some  translations  from  the  original,  and  Charlemagne 
had  procured  from  Constantinople  a  copy,  which  was 
consulted  by  Alcuin  and  Bede.  This  part  of  hia 
writings  had,  accordingly,  been  studied  in  Latin  transla- 
tions made  directly  from  the  original  Greek,  though  the 
Introduction  of  Porphyry,  preserved  by  Boethius,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  categories,  or  classes  of  philosophical  dis- 
tribution, attributed  to  Augustine,  were  the  more  general 
sources  of  information.  To  his  logic  the  Arabs,  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  added  the  other  works  of 
Aristotle,  disfigured,  however,  by  the  errors  of  their  own 
translation,  and  perplexed  by  the  subtleties  of  their  com- 
mentators, the  most  celebrated  of  wliom  were  Averrhoea 
and  Avicenna.  Possibly,  says  the  historian  of  the  mo- 
dern philosophy,  the  knowledge  of  these  other  works 
might  have  gradually  conducted  the  Europeans  to  the 
attainment  of  more  reasonable  principles;  but,  corrupted 
as  they  were  in  the  transmission,  they  served  to  iiugraent 
the  intricacy  of  the  labyrinth  of  disputation,  in  which  all 
minds  were  then  entangled. 

A  communication  thus  corrupted,  was  not,  however, 

"  Riit.  lie  laPhiloB.  Modunie, iior  Bitble,  tonu:  i.  p.  696. &g.    PonB,  ISie. 
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ill  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  received,  for  the  subtleties  of  this  disputatious  phi- 
losophy gave  full  exercise  to  the  minds  of  the  unprac- 
tised reasoners  of  Europe.     The  habits  of  disputation, 
which  it  formed,  induced  a  hardihood  of  controversy, 
which  was  speedily  indulged  in  the  discussion  of  the 
most  important  subjects  ;  and  the  freedom,  unavoidably 
permitted  in  disputation,  afforded  an  opportunity,  and  a 
pretext,  for  hazarding  and   maintaining  the  most  ob- 
noxious opinions.     The  tendency   of  this   intellectual 
discipline  was  early  apprehended  ^,  and  accordingly,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  was  proscribed  in  Paris  and  in  Rome,  as  fa- 
vouring the  errors  of  heresy ;  but  the  gratification,  ex- 
perienced from  the  exerci^  of  mental  ingenuity,  pre- 
vailed over  the  defensive  caution  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
in  the  same  century  the  reprobated  system  was,  by  the 
labours  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  of  Albertus  Magnus, 
established  in  more  than  its  former  celebrity.     Public 
disputation,    indeed,    was    the    only  mode  in  which 
opinions  could  be  discussed,  when  the  art  of  printing 
had  not  yet  furnished  the  means  of  propagating  with 
facility  written  knowledge. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was,  in  western  Europe, 
converted  into  a  new  science,  which  has  been  named  the 
scholastic  theology,  or  philosophy,  according  as  it  was, 
or  was  not,  connected  with  the  questions  of  religious 
controversy.  As  this,  our  island,  supplied  the  ecclesi- 
astical teachers  of  the  ninth  century,  so,  among  them, 
did  it  produce  the  true  founder  of  the  scholastic  theo- 
logy^, Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  the  last  of  which  names 
signifies  a  native  of  Erin,  or  Ireland.  The  mystical 
notions  of  Scotus  were  derived  from  the  reveries  of  an 

»  Bnickerus,  per.  iL  part,  il  lib.  u.  cap.  iii.  sec.  i.  vi.      **  Buhle,  tome  i.  p.  674. 
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impostor  of  the  fourth  century,  who  pretended  to  be 
Dionysius  tlie  Areopagite,  a  disciple  of  Saint  Paul ;  and 
his  knowledge  of  logic  from  Augustine  and  Boethius. 
Furnished  with  these  resources,  he  taught  at  the  court 
of  Charles  the  Bald  of  France,  until  the  jealous  appre- 
hension of  the  Roman  pontiff  drove  him  into  retirement. 
The  controversy  about  transubstantiation,  which  was 
maintained  by  Berenger  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  brought  forward  Lanfranc,  who  next  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  field,  and  is  considered  by  many 
as  the  father  of  the  scholastic  system^.  Berenger  em- 
ployed the  subtleties  of  logic  in  attacking  the  prevailing  ' 
opinion  concerning  the  eucharist,  and  Lanfranc  used  the 
same  weapons  in  the  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  The  example  of  Lanfranc  was  followed  with 
superior  ability  by  Anselm,  who,  like  Lanfranc,  was 
born  in  Italy,  taught  in  Normandy  with  distinguished 
reputation,  and  was  then  advanced  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury.  At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century 
was  started  the  famous  question  of  the  nominalists  and 
realists,  which  was  properly  a  metaphysical  discussion 
of  the  true  signification  of  general  terms,  but  was  soon 
converted  into  a  controversy  concerning  the  distinction 
of  the  persons  of  the  divine  Trinity.  This  controversy 
brought  forward,  about  the  year  1120,  the  celebrated 
Abeillard,  who  completed  the  system  of  the  scholastic 
theology. 

This  eminent  man,  at  first  an  admired  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy, or  rather  of  logic,  appears  to  have  been  after- 
wards driven  to  theology  by  the  misfortune,  which 
punished  his  love  for  Hcloisa*.  Having  sought  a  refuge 
from  the  world  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Denis,  he  was 
followed  thither  by  the  importunities  of  the  students  of 
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Paris,  anxious  to  continue  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
instructions,  and  was  at  length  persuaded  to  comply 
with  their  request ;  but,  conceiving  that  his  monastic 
profession  required  that  he  should  devote  his  attention 
to  theology,  and  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  his 
reputation  was  founded  on  his  philosophy,  he  deter- 
mined to  combine  the  two  studies,  alleging  the  example 
of  Origen,  as  the  first  Christian  philosopher.  In  this 
manner  did  the  influence  of  a  superior  female^  contri- 
bute to  complete  that  combination  of  logic  and  religion, 
which  chiefly  exercised  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  combination  was,  indeed,  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  simple  purity  of  the  Christian  faith;  but, 
when  men  had  wearied  themselves  with  the  discussions 
of  the  scholastic  theology,  they  were  better  disposed  to 
listen  to  the  appeal,  which  the  preachers  of  revelation 
made  to  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  historian  of  the  modern  philo- 
sophy, that  the  character  of  the  scholastic  system  was 
much  affected  hy  this  circumstance^,  that  it  received 
its  larger  supply  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  from 
the  Arabs,  and  not  from  Constantinople  ;  for,  in  this 
other  case,  he  conceives,  the  reasoners  of  the  west  would 
have  received,  together  with  a  correct  text  of  the  origi- 
nal, the  writings  of  the  Greek  commentators,  who  under- 


■'  The  poem  of  Pope,  by  which  the 
name  of  Hfluisn  is  principally  knowu, 
hus  dune  much  injuatici:  to  her  character, 
by  representing  her  as  the  slase  of  licen- 
tioua  passiotu.  An  enthusiiutic  atlmirei 
of  philoeophy,  ahe  loved  AbeillHid  for  his 
geoiua,  and,  in  Ibe  bloom  of  lilW,  with  itn 
exquisite  ^nau  of  iU  enjoyments,  ahe  l^e- 
roicaliy  BulimittiHl  to  the  jealoua  mandate, 
by  wluch  he  sentenced  her  ta  the  idle 
ledusioQ  of  a  convout,  bufore  he  would 
himielf  seek  such  a  retreat  She  had 
objecleil  to  nuriiagc.  not  for  the  pruBi- 

rg  nason  a<«i;ni:d  by  the  poet,  but  that 
might  nut  ulistruet  the  eccliiuasticsl 

eut  of  Ihe  moa  whom  ilw  loved. 


He,  though  a  canon,  wai  not  yc(  in  holy 
orders,  and,  Iherefore,  not  yet  bound  by 
the  receul  law  uf  celibacy. — ^Beringlon'a 
Uves  of  Abeillard  and  Ueloisa. 

"  Lulher  himself  hail  made  a  great 
progress  in  the  must  refioed  subtletiet  of 
scholaatic  learning,  yet  no  one  afterwards 

■Ireauoiialy  condemned  the  appticaliui 


,  he  would  have  wholly 
exploded  Ihe  philuauphy  of  tho  Grecian 
sage ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  matteia,  he 
waa  moderatul  by  Melanctlion.— Baylu'a 
Diet.,  ut>  LulAtr,  and  IUcbmci^n. 
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Stood  their  author,  instead  of  being  embarrassed  at  once 
by  the  errors  of  the  translators,  and  by  the  vain  efforts 
of  commentators,  labouring  to  reconcile  what  they  did 
not  understand.  Under  the  influeuce  of  a  circuitous 
and  imperfect  communication,  the  scholastic  system, 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  assumed  a  form 
of  intricacy,  which  probably  contributed  much  to  dis- 
credit it,  when  it  had  sufficiently  exercised  the  under- 
standings of  Europeans.  Thomas  Aquinas,  however, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  esta- 
blished a  reputation  for  superior  subtlety,  which  to 
this  day  maintains  his  authority  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

While  the  scholastic  theology  was  exclusively  culti- 
vated by  the  French,  the  studies  of  law  and  medicine 
received  a  large  portion  of  attention  in  Italy,  the  former 
in  the  northern,  the  latter  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
country. 

The  political  situation  of  Italy  had  prepared  it  for 
restoring  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  The  municipal 
independence  of  its  numerous  cities  had  directed  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  consideration  of  their 
rights,  and  the  multiplied  relations  of  affluent  and  im- 
proved society  had,  at  tlie  same  time,  created  a  necessity 
for  some  more  perfect  system  of  regulation  than  was 
furnished  by  the  institutions  of  the  Lombards.  The 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  ancieut  empire  was  accord- 
ingly cherished  and  restored,  and,  in  the  year  1 128, 
Irnerus  lectured  on  it  at  Bologna".  The  civil  law, 
when  it  had  thus  become  the  subject  of  academical 
lectures,  was  gradually  extended,    as  an   authoritative 


■  Stephen  ■ileaced  n  proreiMi  of  the 
ciril  onif  CBiion  luwi ;  Henry  lit.  voiilii 
not  potmit  the  dectetaU  of  Gresoif  IX. 
to  be  taught  in  thu  Khaols  of  Loiidan  ; 
nnil  Blackatoaa  Cl»>>k  iv.  cti.  uxili.)  n^ 
mitrka.  that,  in  the  reign  of  KdwarJ  I., 
the  lnwi  of  Sngluid  aUaiaed  a  complete 


and  permaaent  nelorj.  Hume  boa  re- 
markcil,  that  thu  jmi![iruiJeiire  of  luicieBt 
Rnme  toi^-ht  have  been  udmiltcil  in  Ihu, 
B«  ill  other  cQuntries,  ir  it  hiul  not  Iwciime 
inlimattly  conaecteil  with  thi-  cauon  law, 
wbicli  was  the  Buupait  d(  the  papal  psnvti 
-'  =-i.p.320. 
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system,  through  all  the  western  countries  of  Europe, 
England  alone  excepted.     In  this,  it  was  successfully 
resisted  by  the  coinraon  law,  though  even  here,  too,  it  I 
was  admitted  as  auxiliary  to  the  decisions  of  the  national 
code". 

In  that  dark  interval,  in  which  the  civil  law  of  ancient 
Rome  had  lain  neglected,  the  canon  law  of  modem  Rome 
had  been   gradually  formed.      This  was   collected  by  ] 
Gratiaii  into  his  Decree,  which  was  published  about  the  I 
year  1150,  and  became  also  in  Bologna  the  subject  of  | 
academic  lectures.      It  was  once  remarked  by  doctor  J 
Browne,  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Dub-  J 
lin,  in  one  of  his  prelections,  that  only  in  such  an  interval  J 
could  it  have  been  formed,  the  imperial  legislation  main.  | 
taining  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power.     The  restora- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  civil  law,  occurring  at  the  very  I 
time,  when  the  materials  of  the  canon  law  had  beeq  | 
completed,  must  have  very  conveniently  supplied  Europe  I 
with   those    principles    of    temporal    independence,    by  I 
which  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  papacy  migh^  T 
best  be  repelled.     The  long  and  vehement  contest  about  | 
investitures,   waged   between    the   papal    and   imperial  1 
courts,  had  been  compromised  in  the  year  1122  by  the 
concordat  of  Calixtus  II. ;  but  in  the  papacy  of  Innocent 
III.,  begun  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  temporal  independence  of  Europe  was  assailed  with 


•*  The™  are  fuiir  speciei  at  court*, 
uji  Blulutone  (Intrixl^  wc.  iii.)i  >•> 
wltiFb  the  civil  and  canun  laws  bw  jier- 
luittHl,  undei  iliHurent  leitiiclioai,  lu  be 
used ;  the  eccleiiaaljca],  the  militaiy,  the 
cDurtE  ofidmirully,  nail  Ihoic  uf  the  two 
uniraniliea.  He  has  aUu  (book  id.  ch. 
x»ii.)  ileMribrd  thu  jurisprudeact  ailDpt- 
td  in  OUT  courts  of  equity,  as  cWrived 
Iroiii  the  impvnal  and  jMiotificBl  racmula- 
nes,  which  had  bei'u  iiilruilucifd  by  elrri- 
cal  chanceUum.  Mr.  Wmxldi-'Sua  has 
declaced  aa  upiuion,  that  eveu  our  legal 
judicatures  '  hm  been  long  aa^uuutAd 


■were  most  wnorkaljly  JatroilucEd  into 
the  practieBot  ourcourtiofeommoQ  law, 
in  the  iMt  centuiy,  by  lord  Mansfield, 
whose  profeHioual  practice  hod  beeu  con- 
fined to  the  court  of  chancery.  The  law 
of  insurance,  in  particular,  rendered  ne- 
ceiiaty,  in  his  time,  by  the  increasing 
Gomuierce  and  opulence  of  Eu^land,  wai 
aliTsiist  untiiely  tormcd  by  hit  deciiiiuuB. — 
Buller-.  Sketch  of  the  t'rofesiioiul  Cha- 
racter of  ttw  Eul  of  Manifield. 
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a  violence,   which   demanded  the    most    Etrenuous    re- 
sistance. 

While  the  north  of  Italy  was  thus  distinguished  by 
the  study  of  law,  the  south  became  not  less  celebrated 
for  that  of  medicine,  the  school  of  Salerno  having  re- 
ceived from  its  Arabian  neighbours  the  medical  know- 
ledge, which  these  had  acquired  from  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  This  study  appears  to  have 
been  gradually  formed  in  Salerno,  by  an  intercourse  with 
some  neighbouring  Arabs*',  often  hostile,  yet  occasion- 
ally amicable,  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  Norman 
duke,  who  became  master  of  Salerno  in  the  year  1075. 
The  school  of  this  city  acquired  considerable  reputatioo 
by  the  accession  of  a  learned  African,  named  Constan- 
tine**,  who  had  passed  thirty-nine  years  in  travelling 
for  knowledge,  and,  on  his  return  to  his  own  country, 
had  been  compelled  to  seek  iii  exile  a  refuge  from  the 
jealousy  of  his  countrymen.  Its  reputation  was  esta- 
blished by  the  labours  of  the  monks  of  Cassino,  who 
had  long  employed  themselves  in  medical,  as  in  other 
studies",  and  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  instruc- 
tion afforded  in  the  communications  of  the  Arabs. 

Other  species  of  scientific  knowledge  were  also  re- 
ceived from  this  active  and  inquiring  people,  besides 
the  medicine  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks ;  these 
were  mathematics  and  chemistry.  To  the  Greeks  they 
seem  to  have  been  indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  their 
geometry**,  while  it  is  most  probable  that  their  know- 


•'  Giannonc,  lib.  k.  tap.  xi.  >ei.  iii. 

<*  Of  thia  man,  Gioniidiio  wys,  lh*t, 
bjr  hii  tcHvels  in  inniiy  toHi  of  Aua  uid 
A  r>ka,  he  hail  scqxliiHl  a  knuwWifD  of 
vktiDui  Bc]eQci!»,  but  particuliuty  of  miHli- 
cine  and  Hstroaomy ;  and  that  a1  Babylon 
lie  had  Icumvd  grammar,  lD|*ic,  mathe* 
malio.  aklrunomy,  anil  medicine. — Ibid. 

u  ThuiDDiiks  of  thia  place  bad  appiii^il 
thomKelvn  to  tha  iitucly  of  nwilicinu  in 
]iiuticuUr,  ftuM  Uiu  tiinu  iiS  Juhu  VIU., 


who  waa  advanced  to  tho  papacy  in  llw 
year  Srj. — Itiid. 

"  Gouinalry  :vbs  named  by  the  Arab* 
Manilaiiah,  which  aigniliis  mrtaure  ;  but 
the  two  icieiices  of  geam<:tiy  anil  aiith- 
nuitic  wera  almmt  alwiiyii  deai^aled 
by  the  name  aklidei,  ot  oc/iiim,  becauae 
thu  Gruek  Euclid  hiid  rumiibed  thnr 
liriodplua.— D'Uurbelot,  art.  HimilaiHai, 
and  Jklitlti.  In  thu  Tahrir  HrHilnai'U 
u  coUecliuu  uC  ^mvlriuul  tiuatim!*,  are 
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ledge  of  algebra  was  received  from  India,  together  with 
the  decimal  notation  of  arithmetic.  Chemistry,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  have  been  exclusively  their  own, 
the  early  nomenclature  of  that  science,  indeed,  suffici- 
ently attesting  its  Arabian  original**- 

it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  Arabs  had  derived  the  J 
principles  of  their  algebraic  science  from  a  treatise  on  I 
the  properties  of  numbers,  composed  in  the  Greek  Ian-  j 
guage  by  Diophantus  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  J 
middle  of  the  second  century.  Even  if  this  were  admit*  i 
ted,  it  might  yet  be  true,  that  the  science  is  of  eastern  ■ 
origin,  since  Diophantus  might  have  received  in  Alex-. 
andria,  from  an  eastern  source,  the  principles  of  hia  | 
reasoning.  Mr.  Hutton,  however,  has  rejected  the  sup-  J 
position  as  insufficient  and  inadmissible,  and  has  main- 
tained the  direct  communication  of  this  science  from  the  \ 
Indians  to  the  Arabs  *^. 

From  two  treatises,    the   Leelawutlec   and    the  Beejl 
Gunnit    or   Beja  Gxtnnila,  which  have  been  translated  .1 
into  the  language  of  Persia,  it  appears  that  the  Indiana 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  algebra  much  superior  to  that 
which  can  be  found  in  the  treatise  of  Diophantus'^,  and 


contained  the  rolloning : — tbe  explication 
of  Euclid  i  Iho  iiplBxit  atagna  uf  Ptole- 
my ;  the  data  of  Euclid ;  tbe  suherics  of 
TlieodmiuB ;  the  Hplierica  of  MenglauB; 
the  movoible  ■iihuie  at'  Autoljciii ;  tha 
u|)tic9  of  Euclid  ;  the  twok  of 'i'heuduiiu* 
cuiiceraing  night  and  day;  alreitikeon 
the  risiag  and  iiitting  of  tbe  >tarai  the 
aiFrm^nnfi  oc  hoTouopri  of  Aidepiui ,-  a 
tiestUe  of  AriatB    '  ■■--    ^    "     ' 


;  Ihe  h 


remi  of  ArchimedBH  ;  tbo  coaica  uf  ApoU 
tnuiua  AoA  Thabit  Sea  Corrah  ;  a  trea- 
tiie  of  the  kauwledga  and  the  extent  of 
Hgureii ;  Archimedeii  on  the  iitheru  end 
cylinder;  and  a  trealisu  by  TheodotiiuEi 
un  the  posiliuiis,  or  quirHceucf,  of  bodiei, 
—Ibid.,  art.  TiJirir  Ihndatiial. 

«  A/coAal,  aUcahfl,  aladel,  att«ibic, 
end  a/kali,  are  maaifcbtly  Ihe  teimi  oE 
im  Aiabiiui  Bcieoce. 


**  TraEts  on  Mathemallfiil  and  Pliih)- 
•ophical  SubjectB,  vol.  ii.  tract  xxxKL 
Loud.  1 812. 

"  Diophaotiu  campixied  in  the  Greek 
hkni^uage  thirteen  hooki  of  olj^elira  or 
orilhmnlic,  of  which  only  rix  hne  b«ea 
hitherto  printed;  aod  also  au  imperfect 
book  on  the  multangular  numbers.  Thete 
da  not  coatain  any  treatise  OD  the  «le- 
meutary  partg  of  alffebta,  but  only  col- 
lectiona  of  ditticult  questions  relating  to 
aquoru  and  cubic  niunbers,  and  uthet 
cuiioui  propeHiea  of  numbeiB,  with  thur 
Hulutiona:  and  Uiophaalus  has  oaly  pit- 
fixed  to  them  an  address  to  a  ptrion 
named  Dionysius,  for  whoio  uiu  they 
bad  probably  been  compoBcd,  meulioning 
ill  it  cettoin  priuciplus,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
puise  of  pn-pariug  him  fur  the  coniiderft- 
tiun  of  the  problemB.'-Ibid. 


M 
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even  to  that,  which  was  acquired  by  the  Arabs**.  All 
the  rules  of  the  science  too  are  found  in  the  manuscripts 
of  India,  nearly  as  they  were  stated  by  the  Italian 
autiiors,  who  had  received  them  from  the  Arabs ;  and 
with  them  are  found  the  two  rules  offalte  position,  which 
probably  had  given  bein^  to  the  more  improved  anal 
of  algebra.  By  the  Arabs  the  science  appears  to  have 
been  communicated  to  the  Christians  through  two  dif- 
ferent channels,  for  the  Italians  received  it  directly  from 
the  east*',  and  we  must  suppose  that  the  Christians  of 
Spain  were  instructed  by  the  Arabs  of  that  country, 
though  no  distinct  account  of  this  communication  ha8 
been  transmitted,  nor  have  any  early  treatises  of  algebra 
been  discovered  in  the  peninsula.  To  India  we  must, 
agreeably  to  the  express  acknowledgment  of  the  Arabd 
themselves",  refer  the  ingenious  and  most  useful  con- 


"  From  the  booli  of  Lueaa  de  Burgo, 

the  fint  Kurupeon  author  whasv  bgaluu 
on  this  ml  wu  prinled,  it  apjieaTa,  that 
Ihe  kiiowlii(l((>  acquired  by  the  Euro- 
pisja  from  the  Arsbt,  exteudaci  only  to 
qiuulmtic  i-qiiiitiutis,  of  which  they  tucd 
ouly  the  iHnilive  routii;  that  oiily  one 
unknown  quantity  was  employiil;  that 
no  Bi|:rni  were  aubalilutvd  for  liitner  quan- 
lities  or  Dpetation*,  encept  sumv  (ew  ab- 
brcTiatiaoii  of  the  wonls  or  numvs  thein. 
m'Wes;  snillhBt  Ihe  art  was  ii[i[ilU!don1y 
to  Ihe  lulution  of  certain  numericiLl  pro- 
UleniB.  It  is  indeed  piobuble,  thnl  Ihe 
Kumpeftng  did  not  leain  from  the  Anbs 
the  whole  uf  what  they  knew  on  Ihii 
subject,  tot  an  Arabic  mnnuscript,  said 
to  contain  a  trealiie  on  cubic  equationa, 
hai  b«en  deposited  in  the  library  orthe 
uniTeinity  of  Lejden.  But  it  hu  been 
discovered,  that  the  Uindoot  solTcd  pro- 
hlems  truatini;  of  sereral  nutinown  quan- 
tities, with  npplicnlious  of  algebrr  '- 
l^uinelrical  and  indeli 
— Uuttim,  vdL  ii.  tract 

*■  The  artwnsfirst  imported  into  Italy 
from  the  eait  by  Leonard  Bonacci  uf 
Piu,  who  composed  his  arithmetic  in  Ihe 
year  1202,  and  published  it  a  second 
litne  in  the  year  1^2H,  subjoining  the 
ftlgebta  a»  a  part  of  the  tieatise.    The 


inalequeationa. 


wab  Alchebra  e  A1mucat»la,  eiplaii 
to  signify,  in  Ihe  Arabic  lanf^age,  Uia 
art  of  restitution  and  companion,  or  op> 
position  and  restoration,  or  rewlutiun 
and  equation.  The  present  na 
fore  cumpoimded  oftlie  ariicli 
word  gebr,  which  denotes  the  mode  of 
reducing  equations  by  transposing  termfc 

"  Baba-ul-din,  the  author  of  the  Kh»- 
lasat.nl-Uiaah,  who  wni  bom  at  Balbee 


Iters  from  uc 
and  Persian 
like  the  earlier  treatiaei  of  EiimiiBMi  M  • 
the  uine  art,  bei^n  with  arithnMti^^ 
which  i>  colled  in  Ihem  the  aritlnnett^ 
of  thu  Indians.— Ibid.  Mr.  Uulton,  M 
exhibit  the  griidnal  fomiation  ot  our  Dti- 
merical  charaden,  hai  given  a  tlbM< 
containinf;  four  aeries,  one  from  t' 
•crit,  two  uf  the  Arabic  or  Penii 
one  Kuropuan.     Doctor  O'Conor, 

other  hand,  hu  shown  that  tlve 

tea  eipressina  itrrti  and  Hme  had  bnC 
invenltdbylVo.thefrei-draanorCicei 
and  were  used  among  Ihe  Iriidi,  thouj 

miircly  ae  ftbbieiiatiani  of  ths  (jUab) 
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trivance,  by  which  all  numbers  are  represented  in  a 
decimal  arrangement  of  ten  characters,  the  basis  of  all 
the  modern  practice  of  arithmetic. 

To  the  study  of  chemistry  the  Arabs  appear  to  have 
been  impelled  by  the  joint  inBuence  of  the  two  strong 
principles,  which  urge  men  to  shun  dissolution,  and  to 
acquire  the  means  of  enjoyment,  for  the  transmutation  of  I 
the  baser  metals  into  gold"',  and  the  conversion  of  gold 
into  a  universal  remedy  of  disease,  were  the  great  objects 
of  research.  Forgetting  the  sensual  paradise,  which  ill 
the  fervour  of  their  fanaticism  had  stimulated  their  efforts, 
the  disciples  of  Mohammed  confined  their  views  of  hap- 
piness to  the  world,  which  they  had  conquered,  and 
hoped  to  realise  their  utmost  wishes  by  the  assistance  of  I 
chemistry.  Their  first  systematic  treatises  on  this  sub- 
ject are  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Geber^^  who 
lived  in  the  third  century  of  the  hegira,  or  the  ninth  of 
the  Christian  era.  To  the  Europeans  their  processes 
were  probably  first  communicated  in  the  time  of  the  [ 
crusades.  Arnold  of  Villa  Nova*^,  who  is  said  to  have 
died  in  the  year  1250,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Europeans, 
who  gave  attention  to  these  operations.  His  views  were 
entirely  similar  to  those  of  the  Arabs,  for  he  appears  to 
have  prosecuted  the  study  only  in  the  expectation  of 


'I  anil  ui.  He  bu  alia  ramBrked  thai 
the  chnrdctef  exiireuingjSuf  was  iiseil  in 
Du:  Pulyplj'chiu  Rcniigianua,  writtiQ 
in  the  aiilli  rentury ;  that  Ruliiuiu* 
Muuiui  in  the  ninth  eenluty  said  that  it 
WIS  mimeiicsl,  eipresaio);  lix  ounctii 
and  that  all  the  nine  characlen,  except 
tlia»  eipreaBlng  foar  and  (U-,  are  en- 
lunt  in  a  manuscripl  of  the  etev«nlh  cen- 
tury, eoaUininu  the  wotka  of  Quiila  oF 
Arctium.  By  IhL-sti  CDnaiduTatians  be 
■OS  miich  di-ipoKil  to  believe,  that  Oer. 
berf,  ur  Syln'ater  H.,  who  la  known  to 
hjve  nritlen  ubuut  numbera,  applied  tu 
niini?ratioa  characters  alrcaity  uaeil  ill 
Europe  (or  other  purposca. — Proleg.,  pul 

li.  f.  cUsvii— cljux.    SliB  quertua  of 


the  origin  of  the  nine  numeral  churaclen  , 
vt  however  quite  dintind  ftuin  that  at  tba  i 
origin  of  the  deciniBl  notstiuii ;  and  4 
Malmibui]'  lulls  ua,  that  Gcclxirt  fintfl 
look  ham  the  Araba  hit  abatui,  ur  tabU  * 
of  numeration,  and  gave  rulei  qun  ■ 
siidantibus  abacirtis  vix  intBllipiutut. 

"  The  alehemiata  pielenil  to  rEsiilfa'4 
gold  into  il«  piindple',  and  thui  to  ex-  4 
tract  a  tulphur,  which,  bdnic  mixed  with  '\ 
aome  other       '"'   "" 


H.  Davy,  mti 

D'Herbdot,  ar 

••  Ibid.,  p.  I 
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discovering  the  grand  elixir  and  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Roger  Bacon  a'bout  the  same  time  applied  himself  1^ 
experimental  researches  with  more  reasonable  views,  ane^ 
with  greater  success",  though  he  too  was  in  some  mea-> 
sure  led  aside  from  the  pursuits  of  genuine  philosophy 
by  the  visionary  expectation  of  accomplishing  the  trans* 
mutation  of  metals.  This  early  experimentalist"  attest^ 
the  origin  of  his  knowledge,  by  continually  quoting  in 
his  writings  his  Arabian  masters,  especially  Avicenna, 
whom  he  names  the  prince  of  philosophers.  Since  ia 
many  particulars*^  Roger  Bacon  appears  to  have  opened 
the  way  for  the  illustrious  philosopher  of  the  same  name» 
who  followed  him  at  an  interval  of  three  centuries  and 
a  half")  the  Arabs  may  be  thought  justly  entitled  to  be 
respected  as  the  fathers  of  the  improved  philosophy  even 
of  the  present  time. 

Chemistry,  which  was  thus  an  Arabian  science,  was 
very  curiously  modified  by  the  lively  genius  of  the 
people,  among  whom  it  had  its  origin,  the  fairies  and 
genii  of  the  oriental  tales  being  supposed  to  exercise  a 
dominion  over  the  elemental  agencies  of  nature.  This 
fanciful  mythology  found  votaries  even  among  the  more 
sober  inhabitants  of  Europe,  where  it  gave  being  to  the 
sect  of  the  Rosicrusians'^  who  taught  that  gnomes,  sylph, 


**  Tlie  moil  impoctuit  of  his  discoTe- 
ries  was  thu  iDvemian  of  gunpowder,  of 
vhidi  howeTer  ho  apiwnn  to  have  can- 
tumplaled  onlythe  enplosive  powct,  wilh- 
out  praposiD^  to  render  it  initmmental 
to  the  projection  of  hea<y  bidiei. — Bm- 
clterui,  per.  u.jiait.  iLlib-ii.  c.iii.  aect.ii. 

**  Tiuncr'B  But.  of  England,  toI.  i. 
p.  485. 

"  Mr.  Foster  hu  poioteJ  out  icvenil 
puiticul&n  in  the  philoKpby  of  the  elder 
Bairun,  to  juBtify  this  otwecvntion. — Ma. 
humutuiiBm  UnveUed,  vol.  ii,  p.  313. 
Loud.  1829.  It  u  to  he  lamented  that 
the  nulhoi  of  this  very  intensting  vork 
•hauld,  in  hii  fuudceH  for  a  Euveuiite 


■peculation,  hsve  been  led  to  repitMiit 
the  promiBc  made  to  lihmael  as  acov^ 
nant  at  Qod.  conlrary  to  Gen.  iiii.  31. 

"  Roger  Baeondiiid  in  the  ye>rI284 
lord  Baroa  in  the  year  16^.  .' 

'*  The  origin  of  this  society  is  aaeribal 
to  o  certain  Uerman,  named  fiounranil, 
wbu  Irsvelled  through  Asia  and  A&ica 
in  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  it  ItA  ' 
however  really  formed  early  in  the  aen^' . 
teenth,  in  ridicule  of  the  nubile  cndulilyi  i 
which  it  ap^Hm  to  have  aeeniwl^-Ai^ 
ckiiruB,  per.  iii.  port,  i-  lib,  iii.  e.  iii. }  iniil. 
XKxiv.  When  the  mythology  ofthiiKct 
had  been  vxpluded  by  phikiiophy,  it  **i 
adopted  by  Pope,  as  the  machinery  of  lul 
elegant  Uitle  poem,  the  Kapeof  the  Lo<X 
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T^mphs,  and  salamanders,  were  the  presiding  powers  of 
their  operations ;  and  the  strange  persuasion,  that  it  was 
possible  to  acquire  a  control  over  these  imaginary  beings, 
and  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  gi-atification  of 
the  wishes  of  men,  long  supported  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing the  two  valued  secrets  of  chemical  inquiry.  When 
the  later  Bacon  reviewed  the  state  of  philosophy  in  his 
own  time,  he  doubted  whether  the  operations  of  alchemy 
and  magic  were  fitter  subjects  of  laughter,  or  of  tears"*; 
but  he  himself  has  compared  them  to  the  labour  employed 
in  digging  for  gold,  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  a 
field,  which,  though  disappointed  of  its  proposed  object^ 
was  amply  rewarded  by  the  increased  fertility  of  the  J 
soil.  These  visionary  speculations  have  actually  pre- 
pared the  science,  in  which  Davy  has  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  most  extensive  discoveries  of  nature,  not 
indeed  the  sylphs  and  gnomes  of  the  Rosicrusians,  but  the 
pervading  energies  of  the  electric  fluid. 

A  people,  which  could  introduce  so  much  of  the  ima- 
gination into  their  speculations  of  philosophy,  may  well 
be  supposed  to  have  exercised  a  powerful  inJiuence  ia 
restoring  and  modifying  the  literature  of  western  Europe. 
To  the  Arabs  accordingly  has  been  ascribed  the  agency, 
which  chiefly  gave  being  both  to  the  prose  composition 
and  to  the  poetry  of  its  modern  nations. 

The  care  employed  by  Charlemagne,  in  protecting  and 
encouraging  learning,  was  not  limited  to  ecclesiastical 
knowledge.  Anxious  to  improve  the  native  literature  of 
his  people,  he  formed  a  collection  of  the  military  songa 
of  the  Germans",  which  he  even  transcribed  with  his 
own  hand.  His  own  fame  has  suppressed  this  poetical 
collection*',  his  adventures  and  those  of  his  captains  sup- 


"  Nomin  Otganiir 
•■  Lb  Grnnd,  Fabl 


It  ^vuuiita  gf  them  milita;; 


soiigi  wu  that,  which  recorded  the  ile- 
TtrBt  of  his  nnny  at  Rouci-avBllei  umong 
Ih.i  PyreuecB.  Whelhecori  account  of  tha 
tiugic  natuie  of  Uie  ereut,  or  because  it 
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plying  topics  much  more  interesting  than  those  of  thtlM 
predecessors ;  but  the  Teutonic  bards,  whose  compoJ 
sitions  he  thus  endeavoured  to  preserve  from  oblirion* 
may  be  considered  as  the  fathers  of  the  poetry  of  France, 
and  of  modern  Europe. 

France  was  not  however  dependent  for  its  poetry  on  t 
single  original.  Communicating  not  only  with  the  Ger-* 
mans,  but  also  with  the  Arabs,  both  of  the  east  and  of 
Spain,  it  received  contributions  from  both  nations,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  period  considered  in  the  present 
book,  poured  into  Italy  itself  the  first  scanty  stream  of 
modem  genius,  derived  from  the  latter  source.  Divided 
as  the  country  was  by  the  Loire^  into  two  distinct  region* 
of  literature,  differing  not  only  in  the  nature  of  theif 
productions,  but  also  in  the  very  dialect,  in  which  these 
were  composed,  it  seems  in  the  northern  provinces  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  Germans  and  the  Arabs,  in 
the  southern  to  have  received  the  character  of  its  modertt 
literature  wholly  from  the  latter. 

In  estimating  the  respective  pretensions  of  the  northert 
scatdt,  of  the  Arabs,  and  of  the  classical  writers  of  anti- 
quity, who  appear  also  to  have  had  some  concern  in  the 
work,  to  the  credit  of  originating  the  romantic  fiction  of 
the  northern  provinces,  it  has  been  concluded,  that  all 


vas  Mail  Id  excite  ihome  atid  mdigns- 
tion,  or  bctaiHB  it  wna  superior  in  merit, 
H  b«camu  lliB  iDoat  uaiiu  foafi  u(  ttim- 
bil,  aad  waa  aung  in  [urticular  at  the 
lultle  of  H Hit ingi.—l bill. 

"  The  northern  proviucei  were  the 
icgiun  dC  the  romances  of  chiTolry,  whith 
were  andenlly  eompased  in  melrv ;  the 
iouthern  iiefe  the  feiritorj  of  a  lighfei 
■pccies  uf  |ioelty,  devoted  cliivtly  (o  mno- 
loia  lubJGCti.  ilia  diaI<Kts  of  Ihu  two 
diitricta  were  diatJiiRUBhecl  by  the  dif- 
feitnt  den  omi  nation!  of  langur-ifoii  and 
lirngtie-foc,  derived  &om  the   differeul 


furmi  of  the   monotjHable    of 
which  haa  hecouie  nm  in  tht!  mntiiii:: 
giiitp!  nt  triinei-.    "t^xa  two  dtalecfa 

priginally  comjirtibeBded  undei  the 


^a^t  intended  to  e^ymmi  amodificitioQ 
of  tliv  Kuniun,  or  Latin  tongue,  ai  di>- 
tingiiiiihed  from  that  of  Germunr;  bnlj 
nhea  the  poeli  uf  the  auulh  had  Kiw 
Buch  eelehrity  to  their  peculiar  dialectic 
that  it  tiOKan  to  be  considwed  ■■  a  Alt' 
tinct  langiugc,  under  Ihe  diitinct  nUM 
of  prnvrnfBl,  the  appelUtion  which  bH 
belonged  lu  both,  became  limited  to  lll^ 
nonbero  dinlrict,  vhcre  it  wai  |{rulual|f 
imptmed  into  the  modera  French,  Wiill 
the  compotiitioiia  at  tlie  nnrlbeni  )ii«b( 
received  the  name  of  romances.  Tb* 
poeto  of  the  north  were  named  frau*nrr% 
IhiiKC  of  the  liouth  ImiJiaJiairi.  each  ^ 
[«-ll,itloii  lilting  enuivalent  to  Ihs  WOW 
fMl,  n  each  eignifiei  I'mwMor. 
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may    have  contributed  to  supply  the  wontlers  of  thls 
species  of  composition^.     The  northern  poetry  of  thd  i 
sffl/rf.»**  appears  to   have  furnished  from   its  cold   and  I 
gloomy  region  the  malignant  spirits,  which  sent  stormS 
to  agitate  the  deep,  and  pestilence  to  ravage  the  land, 
and  the  potent  spells,  which  repel  violence,  or  awaken 
the  sleepers  of  the  grave.     The  oriental  fictions  with  les 
of  terror,  have  more  of  variety.     In  the  early  scaldk  odei-  ] 
we  find  no  dragons,  giants,  magic  rings,  or  enchanted  T 
castles,  as  in  the  stories  of  the  Arabs"  ;  and  to  the  Persiact 
peris  we  must  refer  the  original  of  the  European  fairies/  J 
which  have  probably  derived  also  their  name  from  that  I 
Persic  appellation.  These  oriental  materials  of  romance" 
are  conceived  to  have  been  imported  into  Europe  first  by 
the  pilgrims,  who  visited  Palestine,  and  afterwards  bf  i 
the  crusaders,  especially  as  the  local  situation  of  Armo- 
rica  or  Brittany,  in  which  province  they  found  the  earliest 
and  most  favourable  teception,  was  not  convenient  for  A  ] 
communication  with  the  Arabs  of  Spain.     The  ancielil  ' 
stories  of  Greece"  may  also  have  contributed  their  sup^ 


^  Dunlop'i  Hilt  of  Fielion,  voL  i.  p. 
I3U,  Ac.  SAinh.  1814. 

"  That  niTnaT|lie  fiftion  hid  bttn  de- 
rived ftotn  the  Mealdi  of  tha  north,  wat 
fitit  mainriiiiici]  by  HaJtel,  the  hiitorian 
uf  Dtnmack,  aii<l  nftetwatdii  by  liiihup 
PiTcy.  That  il  had  been  rufeireJ  from 
the  Saraceos  was  sugi^eBted  bj  SalniB' 
sins,  and  ha*  been  lince  strongly  aup- 
forti-d  by  Wartuo, — Diinlop,  vol.  i.  p. 
131—135. 

"  A  portion  of  the  (tenuine  Arabic  ro- 
mance of  Anlnr,  componeil  in  the  tltni;  of 
Iloroun  ul  Ruschid.  the  eonlfmporary  of 
t  ^  lurletnagne,  hu  bevn  translated  by 
Mr.  Teirick  Hsmilton,  and  published  b 
Ihc  year  1820.  In  this  we  can  praeeivB 
that  the  Arab*  must  hare  derlTtd  the 
Blachintry  And  ttcfians  of  (heir  Inter  ro- 
Maneeg  fiom  the  Peraiang,  for  wc  Bad  in 
it  DO  (^nit.  nia^cinjis,  or  laliimanii,  or 
fnhidcnis  aninials.  The  wunJers  are  only 
tbcne  of  hyperbolical  noiiation. 

"  Dunfop,  vol.  i.  p,  138. 

*  Ibid,,  pp.  140,  142.— Tbou^  lh« 


claaticsl  viilerg  were  acaitely  IcaDwn, 
the  fables  of  the  ancient  mythology  wer* 
praierved  in  a  number  of  popular  wotkl. 
In  the  thirteenth  mutiiry  many  claHical 
itoriei  oppearcd  both  in  prose,  and  in  ■ 
metrical  form,  veiled  ill  the  garb  of  to 
mantic  fidion.  Of  this  Hirt  are  the  Latin 
works  Bscribed  to  Dares  PhtvBius  and, 
Didja  Crelcnsrs  concerning  Ae  wan  of 
Troy,  and  the  Still  more  ample  chronicle 
of  Giu'do  de  Colonna,  formed  fiom  these 
through  the  medium  of  the  French  me- 
trical work  of  Beuoil  do  Saint  Moie. 
These  materials  were  at  last  wruugM 
inin  s  disitinci  class  uf  regular  romance*, 
prufessedly  composed  on  claatical  mb- 
jects,  which  Bp]Fear  to  have  becu  Gut 
written  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Eftcentii 
century.  Mr.Holeinthe  fale  of  SlndboS, 
which  he  names  Ihe  AmUau  Odynej, 
diticavera  the  rave  of  Polyphcmnl  and  the 
aloty  of  the  escape  of  Aristumcnes  the 
Meswiiian.— Remark*  ua  the  Arabian 
Nights"  Entertainments,  p.  245.  Lond.. 
\m.  TheGreduhU  (Wthdt  ficli- 
Kt 
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plies  of  fiction,  as  numerous  correspondences  have  beew 
remarked.  The  Calypso,  or  Circe,  of  Homer  may  b«» 
considered  as  the  prototype  of  the  sorceress,  who  ial 
romantic  tales  detains  the  knight  from  his  quest;  the^ 
story  of  Andromeda  may  have  given  birth  to  the  fablen 
of  damsels  rescued  by  their  knights  from  the  jaws  of  sea-i 
monsters :  the  celestial  armour  of  the  Iliad  and  thei 
^neid,  the  giant  Polyphemus  and  his  cave,  the  griffinS 
guarding  mines  of  gold,  the  expedition  of  the  goldeiL 
fleece,  the  apples  and  dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  the  king'si 
daughter  an  enchantress,  who  saves  her  lover ;  these; 
resemble  the  embellishments  supposed  to  have  beeoi 
received  from  the  Arabs.  The  story  of  the  Titans  con- 
fined by  Jupiter  in  gloomy  prisons,  as  given  in  thei 
theogony  of  Hesiod,  is  more  similar  to  the  wild  grandeur 
of  the  Gothic  imagery.  It  has  however  been  very  justlyi 
remarked**,  that  such  fictions  were  after  all  but  the  em- 
bellishments of  chivalrous  adventure,  and  that  this,  whicb 
was  the  substantial  groundwork,  must  be  sought  in  the 
peculiar  system  of  manners,  which  characterised  the  i^ 
and  countries  of  romance. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  this  kind  of  compositioD 
being  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centuiy; 
before  which  time  the  language,  in  which    they  were 


tious  narratives,  the  Mileiiaiis,  a  Greek 
colaa;,  having  flrit  ucijuiieil  ■  taste  (m 
tbem  [ram  the  Persiuna.  Before  the  nge 
of  Atcunder  havever,  wluch  introduced 
&  mare  rivqaeat  intercourse  lietween  the 
Greelii  and  Uis  Aaiatira,  few  alleinpts 
were  mode  in  this  Bpedcs  of  compositiun 
by  (he  Greeks  of  Europe.  From  that 
time,  in  various  ages,  the  faacy  of  Greek 
irritert  hai  beun  indiJged  in  compoHing 
tain  of  imaginaiy  ndveiitures.  Themert 
diilin^iihed  of  Ihesie  praductions  was 
the  Theagrmei  md  Oiarielra  of  Helioilo- 


I,  Bfterwsnls  biihop  of  Tricca  in 
-    -■--  liv.^a  nbuut   thi!  cluai 


of  the 


na<  nrittcn  in  tlie  tirelfth.  Id  iIm  tam- 
positions  of  Heliodani*  and  hU  foUoiren) 
says  Mr.  Dimlop,  we  first  pvicuivDWoinBii 
'  ia  any  de|;ree  nipresented  as  asaumulf 
'  her  p(U]ier  utation  of  the  friend  and  cbibt 
'  panion  of  man.' — Uist.  of  FictiaOtTidk 
i.  pp.  97,  98.  The  ecdesiaitical  chanieKf 
of  Hetiodorus  may  direct  our  otteatioB 
to  the  tnie  orifpnal  of  thi*  peculiarilji 
the  Christian  Kri|>turei,  from  which  iBa 
female  chameter  has  reccifeO  itii  impuiti 
ance.     '  Indeed,'  he  has  remarked,  p.  37, 

■  ii  invariably  the  most  inloreKting  tuA 
'  Bpirited  character.' 
"  IbiiL,  p.  US, 
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written,  had  passed  into  England  by  the  Norman  con- 
quest, the  court  of  England,  then  much  more  splendid 
than  that  of  France,  was  to  them  the  great  scene  of 
patronage  and  encouragement.  The  first  French  ro-. 
inances  being  accordingly  composed  in  England  or  Nor- 
mandy, and  for  the  English  government,  naturally 
treated  of  traditions  belonging  to  the  people  of  England. 
These  were  supplied  by  tlie  aboriginal  Britons,  who 
readily  associated  with  the  Normans,  as  the  conquerors 
of  the  Saxons,  their  ancient  adversaries,  for  which  reason 
also  they  were  acceptable  subjects  to  the  new  possessors 
of  the  government;  and  in  this  manner  the  adventures 
of  the  British  Arthur,  of  which  too  the  French  minstrels' 
had  before  acquired  some  knowledge  in  Brittany  *',  were 
celebrated  in  the  original  romances,  composed  in  the 
langTiage  of  a  different  country.  In  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  an 
infinite  variety  of  French  metrical  romances,  on  the 
subject  of  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  round  table, 
appeared  in  England  and  Normandy.  These  were,  for 
the  most  part,  reduced  into  prose  in  the  course  of  the 
thirteenth  and  the  two  succeeding  centuries"",  and  in 
this  form  were  presented  and  received,  as  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  serious  history,  while  the  compilers  dis- 
paraged the  metrical  originals,  that  they  might  recom- 
mend their  own  productions. 

\Vlien  Normandy  became  again  connected  with  the 

French  government,  the  native  minstrels  abandoned  the 

^toaises  of  the  knights  of  the  round  table,  and  devoted 


••  Tho  (laditioni  of  this  firat  hero  of 
rutntnlic  story,  Imd  been  collected  in 
Brittiny  by  Wallet  Calenim,  or  Gualtier, 
as  ho  IB  HnmulimeB  named,  archdraeuu  of 
Oijbrii,  and  tommunicttcd  by  him  to 
(Jeoffify  of  Monmouth,  who  founded  on 
thum  a.  chionictu  of  Britain,  iup|ioKd  lo 
hate  iHieu  tinished  about  the  jcai  U4U. 


Tho  nldeat  oC  the  French  nietcicsl  ro- 
mnncBB,  whidi  ia  founded  oa  thii  chro- 
nids,  and  entitled  Le  Brut,  wu  writUn 
about  Iho  year  1 1,^5,  by  Robert  Wace,  t. 
nati™  of  Jeriey. — Dunlop,  voL  i.  p.  163, 
&c. 
T°  Ibid,,  p.  167. 
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themselves  to  the  celebration  of  the  paladins  of  Charle- 
magne. The  first  work,  which  furnished  materials  for 
these  compositions,  was  tlie  chronicle  attributed  to  Tur- 
pin  archbishop  of  Rheims^',  the  contemporary  of  Charle- 
magne, but  not  really  written  until  the  end  of  the 
eleventh,  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and 
the  earliest  of  this  class  of  metrical  romances  appeared 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  IX.,  or  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth.  The  prose  compositions  of  this  class  were 
superior  to  those  of  the  former,  as  the  Saracen  adver- 
saries of  Charlemagne  were  a  more  romantic  people 
than  the  Saxon  enemies  of  the  British  hero ",  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  introducing  tales  of  eastern 
magnificence.  Their  dates  cannot  be  well  ascertained, 
but  are  supposed  not  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries'^ 

To  the  northern  provinces  of  France,  Le  Grand  as- 


"  This  chronida  traiils  of  the  eipcdi- 
tioD  into  Spain,  in  which  occiutgcI  the 
eslebratei]  Mttle  of  SoncenrBlles. 

W  Dunla|i.  vol.  i.p.391. 

n  Wlien  the  »iil>ii.'Cta  tSbiAei  by  Ai- 
tboT  and  Charli^miigne  hoilbcvnciliauBt- 
ed,  a  no  luries  wai  be|{un,  Ihe  hero  of 
(he  Rnt  or  which  was  AuudiH  ilu  Gaul, 
an  iniB;^aiy  chuscter.  lliure  Wen* 
ikliw  vaiioiiit  ulhcr  eluitei  of  Gctitigui 
niuTulivci ;  thi!  cliuiical,  compoatMl  in 
tbt  tottur  put  tiC  the  Gflccnth  century  j 
the  >plrituiil,  the  earlieat  ut  which  was 
camponeil  in  the  year  15'29,  and  thu 
mg>t  iienecallj  papular,  Ihe  HlgrMi  Pro- 
grttt  of  Bunyon,  aftet  Ibu  middle  of  tlm 
Bevealeentli  cuntury ;  the  cooiie  or  utiiv- 
cal,  the  fint  spedmea  of  which  wb*  ihe 
work  of  Sabeliua,  Ihe  moat  eicellent  lluit 
of  Cervanttrs:  the  iioUlical,  oi  the  Utopia 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  Ai^uis  of 
Barclay;  the  putuial,  of  which  the  A> 
cadia  of  Sir  Philip  Siilaey  la  tu  Englieh 
nsden  thu  moal  iaUreatin);  example; 
and  [he  lietoic,  which  ia  the  aereuleeiilh 
century  look  ihe  place  of  ihe  exploded 
narruliiva  of  chiraliy.  Thi:  lofty  ultra, 
vagonce,  liuwever,  of  the  hrruic  lumonce 

tui;,  ia  which  it  had  buen  iotroducwl,  and 


it  wa«  aiicceedtd  by  the  modem  norels 
of  France  and  Great  Britain,  which,  with 
hximhlec  prelenaioiia,  are  more  scciira  at 
laaling  atteatioD,  beciiuse  more  agreeable 
^o  the  truth  of  nature.— Uunlop,  vol  iL 
The  Itiiliana,  in  the:  mtan  time,  not  being 
a  chivalrous  puopie,  had  adopted,  under 
the  giiidance  of  Uuccocciu,  a  lighter  ^ii- 
ciea  of  uarrotivu  compoiitioa,  to  which 
Mr.  Duulop  haa  justly  asaibied  an  in». 
pottanl  influence,  in  aui^geating  to  our 
dramatic  iweta  the  combiuation*  of  Ibek 

ClotL-^Vol.  ii.  pp.  3<JU,  400.  Id  Ualy, 
uwevur,  moralv  hare  ijecn  too  much  cor* 
ru[ited  for  the  fteltnga,  which  modi.'m 
DOTuti  represenl,  the  pmgieaa  of  an  in- 
trigue being  too  iBJud  for  the  aniietiva  tt 
naiaioni  and  accordingly,  a*  Madame  da 
Sta«l  hai  remarked  in  hai  own  nmal  at 
Coriane,  in  a  country,  in  which  IotH  o» 
cupies  BO  much  attention,  there  ia  not  a 
lingle  romance.  In  the  British  emjHni, 
where  Ihe  comparative  purity  of  morala 
BupjHirta  tlw  acnliment  of  pauion,  (bil 
sort  of  comiMSiliDn  ha»  becumi:  a  bade, 
from  which  a  conslani  supply  ia  fiimiaheJ 
for  Ihe  occupaUon  of  Ihe  idle,  and  the  le- 
loiLiiIiiin  of  Ihe  buay;  a  Inule,  indeed, 
latlerly  ennobled  by  Ihe  i^ius  of  Scott. 
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cribes  exclusively  the  Brst  formation  apd  the  ultimate 
improvement  of  the  French  theatre'*,  their  romances  und 
taies  of  the  thirteenth  century  having  prepared  the  way 
for  the  mysteries,  moralities,  and  farces,  of  the  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  the  eminent  men,  who  afterwards  carried 
the  French  drama  to  its  highest  perfection,  MoUere,  J 
Racine,  and  Voltaire,  having  been  born  in  these  very 
countries.  To  the  troubadours,  or  the  poets  of  southern 
France,  the  dramatic  art  was  always  unknown'*;  nor 
were  their  lyric  compositions  ever  connected  with  the 
recital  of  a  story. 

The  troubadours,  living  in  the  provinces  adjacent  1 
to  Spain,  were  much  more  largely  indebted  to  ihs  I 
Arabs  of  that  country,  than  the  Iroiivetirs  of  northern  , 
France.  The  literature,  which  they  thus  received,  waj 
exclusively  oriental,  unlike  the  science  of  the  Arabs, 
much  of  which  had  been  by  them  derived  from  the 
Greeks.  To  the  literature  of  Greece  the  Arabs  remained 
almost  wholly  strangers.  Homer,  though  translated 
into  Syriac  in  the  reign  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  was  nevet 
introduced  into  the  language  of  Arabia"^.  No  Grecian 
poet,  indeed,  no  orator,  and,  except  Plutarch,  no  histo- 
rian, was  ever  added  to  the  literature  of  this  refined 
and  inquisitive  people.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
alienation  of  the  Arabs  from  the  classic  compositions  of 
Greece  was  caused  by  the  horror,  with  which  they 
regarded  the  pagan  idolatry  of  that  country.  But, 
besides  that  this  objection  would  not  extend  to  the 
orators  and  historians,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
horror  of  idolatry  neither  hindered  thein  from  preserving 
the  memorials  of  that,  which  had  subsisted  in  their 
original   country   before    the  time  of  Mohammed,  nor 


"  Fubliaux,  Sic  ,  lome  i.  ]irel.  pp.  li«. 

;  l"m«  L..  pp.  74,  7'j. 

*  Hut.  Lill.  iliu  Tiuubaclouii,  tumB  i. 


(I'llalii'i  par  GipguvnE, 
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from  studying  the  idolatrous  religion  of  Hindostan,  when 
they,  in  the  course  of  their  conquests,  had  become  ita 
masters.  M.  Langl^s  has  concluded,  that  the  neglect 
of  Grecian  literature  arose  from  the  absolute  impossibi- 
lity of  attaining  any  knowledge  of  it,  all  the  Arabian 
translations  of  Grecian  originals  having  been  made  from 
very  imperfect  Syrian  versions.  It  is  certain  that  its 
chastened  beauties  could  never  have  been  rendered 
attractive  to  the  unrestrained  imagination  of  the  orientals, 
which  delighted  in  a  luxuriance  of  metaphor,  and  would 
have  regarded  the  most  figurative  of  the  Grecian  writ- 
ings as  tame  and  uninteresting.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause,  the  effect,  as  M.  GInguene  has  well 
observed,  was  that  the  literature  of  the  Arabs  preserved 
its  appropriate  character,  its  genuine  beauties  and  its 
blemishes,  instead  of  becoming  a  Grecian  literature, 
disguised  in  a  different  and  unsuitable  language. 

Though  the  Arabs  indulged  a  passion  for  narratives 
of  marvellous  adventures,  whicii  seem  to  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  production  of  the  romances  of  north- 
ern France,  and  of  the  English  court,  and  possessed 
various  heroic  poems,  designed  to  commemorate  the 
actions  of  their  distinguished  men,  yet  the  predominant 
character  of  their  poetry  seems  to  be  that  of  lyric  com- 
position". Their  poems  of  this  description  have  been 
chiefly  of  two  sorts,  distinguished  by  the  names  gasal 
ami  cassiiiah'^,  the  former  of  which  did  not  exceed  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  distichs,  the  latter  contained  not  fewer 
than  thirty.  The  gazal.  which  is  of  a  light  and  Anacre- 
ontic class,  belonged  rather  to  the  Persians"^;  the  casn' 
dah,  which  is  of  an  elegiac  nature,  though  most  usu- 
ally applied  to  amorous  subjects,  was  preferred  by  the 
Arabs. 

^  ^inondi  lie  U  LiU.  du  Midi  de  "  D'HcibKlot,  ut,  Gnia/tt  Cundwl. 

rUurupe,  tamu  i.  p,  SD.    Paria,  1613.  ^  QiuguBnf,  tome  L  p.  234. 
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That  the  poetry  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain  served  to  excite 
and  direct  the  poetical  efforts  of  the  neigh bourino;  pro- 
vinces of  France,  is  not  merely  inferred  from  the  vicinity, 
which  facilitated  the  communication  between  the  two 
countries,  but  is  also  confirmed  by  some  historical  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  year  1085,  the  king  of  Castile"*, 
who  had  married  a  French  woman,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  invited  many  lords  of  France  to  assist  him 
in  his  war  with  the  infidels,  and  with  their  assistance  he 
reduced  under  his  government  Toledo,  which  was  cele- 
brated for  its  schools.  After  the  conquest,  great  num- 
bers of  the  French  auxiliaries  established  themselves  in 
the  city,  which  they  had  assisted  in  acquiring,  while  the 
conquered  Arabs  remained  there,  retaining  their  national 
manners  and  usages,  and  consequently  the  songs,  in 
which  they  found  so  much  gratification.  In  this  manner 
was  a  direct  communication  opened  between  the  min- 
strels of  the  Arabs  and  the  countrymen  of  the  trouba- 
dours;  and,  as  the  first  of  these  poets  ^',  who  is  known 
to  us,  was  bom  in  the  year  1071,  or  but  fourteen  years 
before  the  reduction  of  Toledo,  it  appears  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  poetry  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  may  be  strictly  referred  to  the  influence  of  the 
songs  of  the  Arabs  upon  a  people  devoted,  like  them- 
selves, to  gay  enjoyment**. 

Though  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours  has  been  com- 
monly distinguished  by  the  name  of  Provencal,  it  was 
much  more  cultivated  in  Languedoc,  than  in  the  pro- 


'  The  people  of  these  proviocus  erectud 

lonu;  themseltes  a  ■ui);u1sr  trihuaal, 
medthe  tovri  of  luve,  for  dedilini;  the 
itruversiei  wcaiiiuned  bj  the  subtleties 
nmarouB  casuiatrj^  anJ  formed  from  itH 
.  lenninallom  tht  »y»ti!m,  whicli  they 
I   danamiuiilGd  thu  gay  Bcicncc,  gai  labcr. 


— L«  Qrana,  tome  i.  pref.  p.  67.  They 
diiputeil.tbreiainple.whichDf  two  lovers 
mDiiifestB  more  pamioD.  he  who  in  w 
jualoiu,  that  be  ia  alannvd  at  eveiy  DC- 
ciiirenn,  or  he  vho  ia  so  prcposiesseil  in 
favour  of  his  murtrrss.thal  he  eimnol  per- 
ceive, that  holuu  EDod  eaiiai- fur  jealouiiy. 
— Mtmoires  pour  In  Vie  do  F.  Pelranjuc, 
toDuii,  nDtBi,p.S9.    Amderd.  1764. 
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vjnce  properly  named  Provence**,  and  Tboulouse  mraa 
regarded  as  its  principal  seat.  This  city  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been,  in  all  ages,  a  favourite  abode  of  tUe 
Muses'**.  Martial  has,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  charac- 
terised Tboulouse  by  the  title  of  palladian,  for  its  su- 
perior love  of  letters.  Ausonius,  a  celebrated  poet  qf 
the  fourth  century,  was  educated  there,  and  tella  ua  that 
the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  empire,  and  even 
the  emperors  themselves,  sent  their  children  to  that  city 
for  instruction ;  and,  when  the  successive  invasions  of  ■ 
the  people  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  had  ceased  to 
disturb  its  repose,  the  genius  of  the  place  again  mani- 
fested its  intellectual  influence  in  the  superior  cultiva- 
tion of  that  early  poetry,  which  has  been  transformed 
into  the  living  poetry  of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe. 
Such  was  the  province,  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  as  if  to 
receive,  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  germs 
of  Arabian  imagination. 

The  troubadours,  who  began  to  compose  their  poems 
near  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  flourished  during 
the  two,  which  next  succeeded.  In  this  interval**,  per- 
sons of  every  rank,  sex,  profession,  and  character,  ap- 
plied themselves  with  ardour  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
new  poetry ;  sovereigns,  lords,  ladies,  ecclesiastics, 
monks,  even  an  inquisitor,  libertines,  and  devotees. 
Their  compositions  were  of  various  descriptions.  Far 
the  greater  portion  was  employed  in  celebrating  that 
spirit  of  gallantry,  which  was  a  principal  part  of  the 
new-formed  system  of  chivalrous  manners ;  and  the 
troubadours  thus  contributed  in  their  turn  to  support  an 

"  Mi muires  pour  In  Yie  de  F.  Pi-  pafti  of  Frinct',  nbun  a  count  of  Ihu  di*- 

trarqiip,    tume     i.     p.    153,      The    an-  trid  properly  so   named,  hail  poBmat^l 

gin»l  uama  of  the    saulhera  dioloct  al  himielf  ofmrniy  neighlwiiriiigtomtoricl. 

Prnnce.  latigue-d'oe,  vu  changed   into  "*  Ihid.,  ii,  153. 

proveHeal,  the  nuine  o(  PWjveuco  having  "  Hist.  Lid.  dm  Tcoiibadouts,  dive, 

becuwidvlyiurteudiidthnju^lIieBOuthEni  prel.  p.  15,luaiu  ii.  p.  4:2. 


institutioa,  from  which  they  were  supplied  with  their 
most  usual,  and  most  interesting  topic".  They  also 
wrote  poems  historical,  satirical,  and  didactic ;  and 
some'',  named  icnsom,  consisting  of  alternate  couplets, 
and  displaying  the  powers  of  contending  bards.  Pas- 
torals they  attempted,  but  with  little  success.  Theirs 
was  the  poetry  of  courts,  and  they  had  little  opportunity 
of  admiring  and  feeling  the  beauties  of  nature.  The 
encouragement,  which  they  received,  was  great  and 
universal,  and  the  new  school  of  poetry  became  widely 
extended ;  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  England,  and  even  in 
Germany,  says  their  historian  *^  men  roused  themselves 
to  give  attention  to  these  Amphions,  attempted  to  imitate 
them  in  the  same  language,  and  then  laboured,  after 
their  example,  tu  improve  the  languages  of  their  respec- 
tive countries. 

In  this  original  school  of  modern  poetry,  rhyme  was 
substituted  for  the  measured  quantity  of  the  classic  ver- 
sification, and  has  continued  generally  to  characterise  the 
poetry  of  the  modem  languages  of  Europe  **.    Whence 


"^  Thst  Ihe  geoBial  character  of  the 
ancient  ]Hi(lry  nsi  of  a  veiy  diStirent 
tiinil,  ia  atliwled  by  Liwiou,  in  Ihu  ilia- 
logiio,  in  which  Veous  (lumauilii  of  hor 
son,  why  hu  hod  not  dirrded  his  luron 
agwDSt  the  Mutes.  Tliey,  hi.-  TL-iilieB,  are 
wamahle,  and  aiwayB  thuughtful,  and 
occupied  with  their  inuiic. 

"  In  these  they  mainlaincd  opponila 
. — •i~eat»,  almoit  olwayi  ua  auhjecla  ur 
:v/,  oRen  fitrEmely  licentious. — 
.  Litt.  ia  Troubadours,  dine,  piel. 
pp.  a?,  68. 

■  Ibid,,  p.  ?1. 

"  The  6r8t  rude  uUbitt  of  the  Eugliih 
drama  were  made  in  rhyme  j  hut  the 
Irsgody  uf  FerreK  and  Porrex,  first  \Kt- 
furnied  in  Ihe  year  I  '><i\,  act  aa  example 
of  lilaok  cKcae.  which,  notwilbalandiiig 
the  rhymiog  trafjeilies  of  Dryden,  haa 
l>nni  huiijiily  eBtuliliihud  us  the  proper 
poetry  ordtumaUe  dialogue.  Willun.too, 
in  his  greater  pouma,  eiajocipaliHl  hiiii- 
kIT  fiom  the  lettraiat  of  Ihis  species  of 


uallantty,  ( 
Hist.  Litt. 


Teisificalion,  and  in  our  own  days,  he 
has  been  follunrnd  by  Cowper  and  by 
Suulhey.  Bui  rhyme, which  Mailamede 
Sta«l  hai  fanciCidly  nunad  llie  image  of 
hope  and  uf  remeniimmcf,  bus,  however, 
cotitiaued  to  constitute  the  general  cha- 
locteriitic  of  all  our  poetry,  except  thatuf 
thu  drama.  In  the  languegi.s  of  France 
and  Ualy,  atleoipts  were  also  msde  to 
sustain  puetry  without  the  aid  uf  rhyme, 
but  ailh  little  success,  eiccpt  ta  fat  as  Ihe 
dramas  of  Alfieii  in  the  latter  cuuuliy, 
which  yet  seem  to  owe  their  estiiiwliun 
rather  to  a  political  feeling,  than  to  Iheir 
dramatic  merit,  may  hare  furuUhed  more 
favDuiable  elamplM-  )t  waa  oalural 
that  the  restoratiou  oC  the  ancient  lilera- 
ture  kbould  di>ti»iw  inEu  to  seek  in  mo- 
(Icru  longuages  the  same  reWTiices  uf 
harniony,  by  which  the  poetry  uf  Greece 
and  Koine  had  been  maintained.  We 
have,  Bccutdingly,  in  Ihe  Arradia,  of  Sir 
PbiU]i  Sidney,  sJy*  Ur.  Dunlup,  vul.iii. 
pp.  174,  17^,  hexameter*,  or  it  least, 
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this  other  character  of  poetry  has  been  primarily  de- 
rived, is,  however,  a  subject  of  even  more  various  dis- 
cussion than  the  origin  of  romantic  fiction.  Some  have 
contended,  that  it  arose  in  the  degeneracy  of  the  Latin 
poetry '"',  alleging  that  gradually,  as  poetic  quantity 
was  disregarded  and  forgotten,  rhyme  was  substituted 
in  its  place.  Others  have  conceived,  that  the  first 
rhymers  were  the  Runic  bards  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
these  having  been  the  teachers  of  the  monkish  rhymers 
of  the  Latin  language.  Others  maintain,  that  the 
practice  of  seeking  poetic  harmony  in  the  similarity  of- 
termination,  was  a  part  of  that  forming  influence,  which 
was  exercised  by  tlie  Arabs  on  the  poetry  of  modem 
Europe,  and  was  received  by  the  monkish  writers  of 
Latin  verses  from  those,  who  composed  in  the  vernacular 
languages.     Lastly,  doctor  O'Conor  has  argued  ^^,  that 


vhiit  KBin  intended  by  the  authoc  as 
■ueh,  eltrgiaa,  Snj^tuci,  AnficieuiiticB, 
PLaletisiata,  AKkiUHiliM,  and  in  bhort, 
erery  Ihin^biit  pDclry.  Similar  attem[it> 
have  K-eii  Diode,  with  ailitlle  adrantB^e, 
in  the  Frruch,  Italian,  and  Sjpaiii!li  lon- 
BUix^vSt  though  in  Fiance  An  acadiimy 
had  been  furmeil,  compowd  partly  afinu- 
ricioDit,  I'ur  tha  pticpose  of  ascertnining 
with  accumcy  [his  measiui^  of  jiDctiy. — 
Buillct  KUF  lea  Poctei.  The  Uvimanluu- 
guage  alone  has,  like  Ihoie  of  ancient 
Gtei-cu  and  Itidy,  lung  and  ahoit  lyl- 
latilta ;  snd  Klopstock,  whoBe  Mrmah 
ciinrtilulea  the  poetical  epoch  of  Gvt» 
many,  hoi  accardiagly  congtrudad  his 
naen  of  the  bexamelers  and  the  iambica 
of  ancient  pnelcy. — AUemopiu,  par  Mod. 
ia  Stiul,  loiDu  i,  pp.  S71,  219.  Lond. 
1813.  Mailame  du  Stuel,  liowevcr,  luu 
iciuaiked,  that  quantity  in  Ihe  Gcnnan 
lann^uage  is  deteimtned  lulely  by  a  jrram- 
uiatical  consideration,  tha  radical  iiyllable 
buiufj  1uu|;,  and  tlie  acceasaiivs  shott; 
and  tliat  thin  arrangciDeiit,  not  beiii^  te- 

Ked  by  the  liarmony  of  lounil,  luuat 
iisnitnblB  lo  thepurposra  ofiioetij, 
thauthaloriliecla-«»iel8Upiagi!B. — Ibiil^ 
p.  270.  The  atlenipt  af  Klupatock  aji- 
peatato  haie  failed,  Cii  Schle);et  luu  pro- 
nounced it  to  havu  been  tbc  t;n.'at  c 


of  Ihe  unpopularity  of  hia  poem.— I,«cl. 
on  Liteiaturc,  vol.  li.  p.  ^G9.  Ediub. 
1818.  In  modern  loiigiiftgies,  pcnerajlj,' 
nccentuatioa  bai  been  substituted  tat 
quantity. 

*  We  do  not  find  in  the  poetry  of 
Greece,  any  tnUancus  of  rhyminf(  (enef, 
which  nmy  not  be  suupoued  to  have  been, 
merely  accidental ;  but  in  that  of  an- 
ciunt  Rome,  particularly  in  cle^^ac  con^ 
position,  they  must  be  thought  to  have 
bt-UD  lotnetimea  deairnedlj  iatioducedat 
ornomonla.  Ciceio,Tusc.  Diaput,  lib.i 
cap.  28,  'ifi,  baa  cited  even  bam  Eo- 
niua  two  lemaikable  (ripltfts  of  ihymiog 

"  Theuse  ofrlij'nieaniongtheBncinit 
Irish,  Doctor  O'Conor  atttibiiled  to  tin 
prevailing  jimctice  of  accompaayiag 
songs  with  Ihe  muaic  of  the  hup,  tba 
thyme  acconliag  roost  distinctly  with 
tbo  instmmcnUl  music— Proleg,,  pail  U. 
p.  72.  For  thispactice,  a»  well  is  toc 
their  muaicsl  skill,  he  hna  quoted  varivul 
decisive  autbo[itiea.—Ibid.,  p.  73.  "One 
Erst  of  Ihu  AdjcIo-Sbsods,  who  cotDpoMd 
Latin  vernes  in  rhyme,  was  Aldhslm, 
who  had  h>!e,a  educated  j.y  Maildiiliihui, 
en  Itishm^in.— Ibjd,  p.  69.  So  far 
then  a.i  tins  prHCtica  wis  receifcd  \m  llie 
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to  compose  in  rhyme  was  a  Celtic  practice,  transmitted 
from  Ireland  to  the  Saxon  clergy  of  England-  and  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  continent,  and  by  them  conveyed  to 
the  poets  of  the  modem  dialects. 

From  this  enumeration  of  opinions  it  appears,  that 
rhyme  has  been  very  generally  employed  to  distinguish 
poetry  from  prose  "*.  Measured  quantity,  a  more  per- 
fect music  of  speech,  seems  to  have  been  a  character  of 
the  noble  language  of  Greece,  and  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Latin  language,  only  as  it  was  a  ruder  dialect  of  the 
former".  Those  nations,  which  did  not  possess  an  in-' 
strument  of  so  much  compass,  were  forced  to  seek  their 
gratification  in  the  more  simple  expedient  of  corre- 
sponding closes,  trusting  to  accentuation  for  the  general 
music  of  their  lines.  The  bards  of  Iceland^,  indeed, 
disqualified  perhaps  by  the  influence  of  a  severe  climate 
for  producing  harmony  of  either  kind,  appear  to  have 
devi,sed  a  most  complicated  alliteration,  rather  as  an 
exercise  of  ingenuity  in  difficult  composition,  than  as  a 
contrivance    for   affording   pleasure    to   the    ear.      The 


mint  be  primarily  aBcribed  to  the  Irish. 
It  Bpp«iT«  lo  have  been  introcluced  at 
Rome  about  the  yent  384,  hy  jwpe  Da- 
mainiiiwlia  voi  >  Spaniard. — lhi<l.,  part 
i.  \t.  96.  Thii  may  prore  it  tu  hare  had 
there  a  Celtic,  Ihuugh  not  an  Irish  orif^in. 
The  I^eonineTEnci,  sfterwanls  intrsdiind, 
ciimbiiieil  poetic  quantity  with  rhyme. 
Thou  of  Gvaielmtii  nctariensis,  men- 
tiL>Ded  liy  Usher,  in  his  Sylloge,  Epist, 
ong  the  earliest  specimens 


"  Such  'a  the  opiaion  of  Zeuniia,  in 
hii  latrud.  in  Ling.  Latin,  cap.  i.  Kct.  i. 
The  origin  of  the  Latin  lsn^t|^  he  re- 
fen  lo  the  Pelaigiani,  the  rarlieil  inhft- 
bitantj  both  of  Greece  and  llaly^IWU., 
lert.  ii.  Agreeably  tn  thin  opinion,  Ta- 
citui  has  rBmarlwd,  fomui  literii  Latinit, 
quK  veterrimis  Gmcorum. — Auaal.  ii. 
cap.  111.  U  ia  itrongly  confirmed  hy  a 
jsuaap!  of  Suetuniua,  dc  Illuiitr.  Grai 


skin 


ofy. 


lifieatiui 


ti  Livius  Andmnii 


Tbo  name  is  aupposed 
rived  from  a  Pariiian  monk  of  the  twelfth 
rcnturj-;  hul  theic  rhymei  are  much 
mure  aacient,  and  he  could  only  have 
perfected  tha  invention. — Ginguene,  tome 
i.p  253. 

*  or  all  moderu  languages,  the  Eng- 
liih  appear*  to  Ite  lieat  fitted  to  pro- 
duce a  plcatnng  efiect  by  iln  rhymes,  as  it 
abounds  in  mononylliibles,  which  di>- 
tioctly  mark  the  correspondence)  of 
■unnd,  and  proeut  them  to  the  ear  single 


i  Latin 


writers,  are  called  Semi-Qrccians.  Hut 
how  much  the  Latin  langunmj,  even  in 
its  nintnrity,  was  felt  lo  be  inferior  to  the 
parent  lannuE'!  "^  Greece,  appenn  ftom 
the  following  testimony  of  Quintiliaa: 
tonlo  vA  lermo  Grscus  Latino  juctu- 
dior,  ut  noatri  poetje,  quoties  dulce  carmen 
esse  volueruut,  illorum  id  nominibua 
emment— Inst.  Orator.,  lib.  xn.  cap.  x. 
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barda  of  the  Hebrews  also,  at  least  so  far  as  we  can  now 
judge  of  their  compositions,  appear  to  have  disregarded 
both  quantity  and  rhyme  ^^  and  to  have  sought  no  other 
cliaracters  of  poetry,  than  an  elevation  of  expression 
with  a  solemn  correspondence  of  the  sentiment  in  a 
parallelism  of  choral  chant.  Their  poetry  however 
was  the  language  of  divine  inspiration,  and  perhaps 
could  not  submit  to  the  technical  combinations  of  merely 
human  composition.  Among  the  Saxons  too  we  are 
unable  to  discover  any  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
poetry'''*,  possibly  because,  in  their  extreme  rudeness  of 
manners,  they  had  not  been  able  to  invent  any  otlief 
mode  of  peculiarly  affecting  the  ear,  than  the  quick 
return  of  pauses  in  their  diminutive  verses.  With 
these  exceptions,  belonging  to  special  cases,  it  seems 
that  poetry  must  seek  to  please  the  organ  of  hearing 
either  by  measured  quantity,  or  by  rhyme.  Music  is 
properly  the  language  of  sentiment  or  feeling,  as  speech 
is  the  language  of  ideas  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  poetry, 
as  a  more  elevated  speech,  to  effect  some  combination  or 
other  of  the  two  species  of  language,  and  to  delight  us 
by  their  united  expression.  But,  however  general  the 
practice  of  rhyming  may  have  been,  the  troubadours^ 
seem  to  have  received  it  from  the  Arabs,  for  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  classes  of  poets  is  suffi- 


«  Lnwth,  thouRh  he  contends  that 
Hi-lircw  |«ietry  mnst  have  bwn  in  Bdlne 
(kgrut  mrtficii!,  since  »e  otisprve,  in  tiuniy 
inniaQctrs,  that  the  inilUI  leltcm  torn:- 
Rjiond  lo  the  onler  of  the  Rlphnbot, 
Mill  alto,  mnce  the  fimnt  of  word*  em- 
plofcd  in  it  ore  altneil  frum  UioM  of 
uidlDiuy  hragna^  oibniH  thut  not  only 
the  ijniuilit]',  but  VTtn  (he  mifaher  of  *j1- 
iaMrt,  cnnnnt  hs  pnciKely  determim-d. 
_De  SnrrI  Pnnn  Hebr.  Ptnl,  iii.  Tlie 
name  writer  hts  remarkiid,  thnl  the  iwen- 
liar  KleiiEluro  of  Hul>™vr  puitry  K:coni- 
modKtKs  it  hi  luCh  a  maiinnr  lo  the  ex- 
jireniuD  of  the  MaliiiieDl,  each 


being  eommnnly  ditided  inh)  eqtul 
PrtidiIe,  uiiil  each  [lerioil  into  ill  eoRO- 
spuiiditiK  m'lnhfrs,  that  it  ii  Rittil  fat 
translation  much  bt7ond  the  mcamrod, 
blit  taried  qimntily,  of  the  poelrj  of 
Greece  and  Rooii^,  heeaiine  the  tanat  of 
the  lenlencM,  remBiDing  uiudtertd  ii 
tramlatiOQ,  preaerva  inuch  of  their  oii- 
)rii»1  |;iundniir.  1>  nut  thiK  a  peculiar 
Hds|itRtiiia  in  cnrnpuiitinnt,  with  Ithicll 
tile  iiDtcarntd  of  all  natiuns  (houtil  hafl 
thp  n]))mrlunUjof  bticomingfainiHaf  f 

"  T'lnirr'ii  HiBt,  of llr^  Aiigki.Sttwi^ 
Tol.ir.  book  »i.  ch.  i, 

'^  Uiagueof,  tgme  i.  p.  35E. 
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ciently  discoverable,  the  example  of  the  Arsibian  songs 
was  much  more  attractive  than  that  of  the  rhymes  of 
monkish  Latin,  and  the  taste  of  the  French  poets  for 
the  combination  of  poetry  with  vocal  and  instriimetital 
mtisic,  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  an  imitation  of 
that  lively  and  poetical  people. 

The  influence  of  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours  on  the 
poetry  df  England  has  been  noticed  by  Dryden*,  in 
observing  that  Chaucer  availed  himself  of  the  stores 
supplied  by  their  language,  to  enrich  that  of  his  owii 
country,  until  his  time  remarkable  for  its  poverty.  But 
the  important  influence  of  the  poetry  of  the  south  of 
France  was  exercised  in  the  formation  of  that  of  Italy. 
The  court  of  Sicily,  it  has  been  already  remarked,  first 
drew  forth  by  its  fostering  encouragement  the  genius  of 
Italian  poetry,  so  that,  in  the  time  of  Dante,  the  litera- 
ture of  Italy  bore  the  name  of  Sicilian^.  Of  the  poets 
of  this  Sicilian  school  it  has  been  observed,  that  their 
language  is  compounded  of  the  dialects  of  Sicily  and 
Provence  ^^,  and  that  those  of  their  poems,  which  are 
named  canzo7ii,  have  almost  all  the  same  form,  which 
had  been  given  by  the  troubadours^^^y  while  their  son- 
nets, probably  Sicilian  in  their  origin,  have  a  distinct 
one,  which  has  been  retained  in  the  Italian  poetry*®*. 
The  example  of  the  Sicilian  court  was  soon  followed  in 
the  adjacent  peninsula*^,  many  poets  appearing  in  its 
northern  provinces  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.     Two  of  these,  both  named  Guido,  have  been 


*"  PieU  to  his  Fables,  p.  208.  Dry- 
infs  Woorki,  toI.  ii.    Lond.  1808. 

*  Giiiffuen6,  tome  i.  p.  395. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  396. 

****  To  tbe  troubatlimrt  is  to  be  ascribed 
tbnoit  all  the  variety  of  measures  em- 
ployed in  modern  poetry,  for  the  structure 
of  the  odes  of  the  Persians  ond  the  Arabs 
ii  timple  and  uniform^ — Ibid.,  pp.  286, 
S87,     Hie  forms  of  the  caHZ09  of  the 


troubadours  were  extremely  varied ;  and 
the  Italians  in  their  ranzoni  imitate^ 
those  more  especially,  the  strophes  of 
which  contained  the  greatest  number  of 
verses. — Ibid.,  p.  '295. 

**  Tlie  rigorous  laws  of  the  sonm^t  are 
specified  by  Boileau,  L'Art  Politique, 
chant  ii.  1.  ^2,  &c. 

1"  Ginguen^,  tome  i  p.  409,  ftc. 
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distinguished  above  the  rest,  one  for  having;  received 
such  a  testimony  of  the  admiration  of  Daute,  that  he 
has  been,  though  erroneously,  supposed  to  have  been 
tutor  to  that  great  poet,  the  other  for  having  determined 
by  more  precise  regulations  the  form  of  the  Italian 
sonnet,  in  which  preceding  poets  had  indulged  some' 
caprice. 

The  poetry  of  these  Italians,  like  that  of  the  Sicilians^ 
bears  the  character  of  the  strains  of  the  troubadours, 
with  this  inferiority,  however,  common  to  both'"*,  that, 
though  the  poets  of  Provence,  like  those  of  the  Arabs, 
applied  their  genius  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  to  the 
achievements  of  war  in  particular,  and  the  pleasures  of 
life,  together  with  the  adventures  of  love,  and  were 
sometimes  adulatory,  sometimes  satirical,  and  at  other 
times  the  relaters  of  licentious,  but  pointed  stories,  the 
Sicilians  and  Italians  confined  themselves  to  the  single 
topic  of  the  amorous  passion,  which  they  diversified  by 
subtle  refinements  and  exaggerations,  until  they  lost  all 
the  truth  and  impressiveness  of  natural  sentiment.  In' 
the  following  age,  indeed,  Dante  and  Petrarca  presented 
to  their  countrymen  the  models  of  a  juster  poetry,  but 
these  great  writers  did  not  disown  the  debt  of  gratitude, 
which  they  owed  to  their  predecessors,  and  one  of  the 
troubadours  has  been  celebrated  by  them  both  for  his 
excellence  in  amatory  composition  '**.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  the  influence  of  the  poets  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  France  should  have  been  thus  considerable 
in  Italy,  as  their  language  and  that  of  Italy  had  a  sen- 
sible afiinity'",  and  the  crusades  had  established  a  fre- 
quent and  intimate  communication  between  the  two 
countries. 

""  Ginpien*,  tomei.pp.  433,  434,  animaletheRe'""'*'^ ''"?''<''■  of  (Jwi"*" 

'°°  Hist.  Litt.  dei  TrDuUclours,  tome  ii.  vines.— Mini,  four  U  Vie  At  F.  FttnniM, 

|ip.'17<l,  4S0.   PvlrarcA  be),'aii  >  rvsiJL-nce  tome  i.  pp.  154,  Vjb. 

in  Thouloiae  only  aii  ye»nt  oTIi-r  the  flurai  ""  lUiL  Litt  ilw  Troulmlgun,  tome  ii. 

giuavi  hod  bi:eii  uLibliaheil  tlKie,  ti>  n-  p.  ZM. 
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It  is  universally  admitted,  even  by  the  writer  of  their 
literary  history"",  that  few  traces  of  genius  are  disco-, 
verable  in  the  compositions  of  this  class  of  poets;  andi 
we  can  only  say  of  them,  that  they  awakened  the  geniua 
of  those,  by  whom  they  were  succeeded.  The  cause 
intimated  by  the  historian '°^  is  the  want  of  the  classic 
models  of  antiquity,  a  want  not  experienced  by  their 
successors  in  Italy.  This,  indeed,  will  in  some  measure 
account  for  their  deficiency,  but  it  does  not  seem  at  all 
adequate  to  its  entire  explanation,  for  we  might  still 
hope  to  find  the  energies  of  native  genius,  irregular  and- 
extravagant,  yet  original  and  interesting.  The  grand, 
cause  appears  to  have  been,  that  they  were  the  poets 
of  an  artificial  system  of  society  and  manners.  Living 
in  the  baronial  courts  of  France,  and  witnessing  only  the 
factitious  manners  of  chivalry,  they  could  not  feeltharl 
inspiration  of  that  simple  nature,  which  they  never^ ' 
beheld.  There  however  they  were  favourably  situated 
for  giving  the  first  refinement  to  the  barbarism  of  modertt : 
language,  and  attracting  attention  to  vernacular  compo- 
sition. Their  ignorance,  too,  of  the  classical  productions 
of  Greece  and  Rome  was  indispensable  for  preserving 
them  from  the  strong  temptation  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  rich  and  regular  lan- 
guages, in  which  these  were  composed.  Even  the  medi- 
ocrity of  their  pretensions  may  fairly  be  considered,  as 
conducive  to  the  ultimate  improvement  of  European 
literature.  A  late  writer  has  observed,  that,  as  the 
troubadours  had  established,  from  the  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  a  common  dialect,  if  any  man  of  superior 
genius  had  arisen  among  them,  this  dialect  might  pro- 
bably have  become  the  general  language  of  Europe,  at 
least  it  might  have  continued  to  be,  for  a  considerable 


'">  Uwt.  Lilt  dea  Tnmbadoura,  Jisc 
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time,  the  general  language  of  poetry  ^^.  A  troubadour 
of  merit,  equal  to  that  of  the  great  masters  of  Italian 
poetry,  might  thus  have  fixed  the  poetry  of  the  middle 
age  to  the  dialect  of  Provence,  and  have  obstructed  the 
various  and  emulous  improvement  of  the  diversified 
languages,  which  were  just  then  beginning  to  be  con- 
sidered as  capable  of  expressing  the  ideas  and  feelings 
of  the  educated  classes  of  society.  The  mediocrity  of 
these  poets  was  sufficient  for  animating  the  first  aspirings 
of  awakened  genius,  but  was  not  competent  to  procure 
for  the  language,  in  which  they  wrote,  an  exclusive 
regard. 

Two  causes  co-operated  with  the  mediocrity  of  these 
early  poets,  to  secure  the  other  dialects  of  Europe  from 
the  danger  of  a  powerful  and  overbearing  competition ; 
these  were  the  political  situation  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  France,  and  the  degradation  of  the  characters 
of  their  poets.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  these  provinces  became  the  scene  of  a  violent 
persecution  of  the  early  separatists  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  inquisition ;  and  in  its 
latter  part  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Pro- 
vence, possessed  himself  of  Naples,  and  drew  the  Proven- 
cal lords  to  his  Italian  court.  The  great  encouragement 
originally  given  to  the  troubadours  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  brought  forward  such  a  crowd  of  disorderly  pre- 
tenders, that,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  whole  tribe 
sunk  into  neglect  and  oblivion"^. 

^  Introd.  to  the  Lit.  Hut  of  the  Four-  "<>  Hist.  Litt.  des  Troubadoun,  diic 

teenth  and  Fifteenth  Cent.,  p.  179.  pr61.  pp.  Ixxix.  Ixxz. 
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BOOK  11. 

BEVIEW  OF  MODERN  HISTORY  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Cfihe  hittory  of  Italy  and  Sicily  from  the  eitablishfnent  of  the  papal 

«ee  ai  Avignon^  in  the  year  1808,  to  the  commencement  of 

the  papacy  of  Leo  X.  in  the  year  1513. 

Negotiations  for  a  balance  of  power  in  Italy  occasioned  by  the  expedition  of  the  G^ 
man  emperor  Henry  VII.  in  the  year  1312.  Decay  of  the  kingdom  of  Naplea 
begun  1343.  Efforts  of  Florence  provoked  by  tho  aggrandisement  of  Milan,  1369. 
Territorial  aggrandisement  of  Venice  in  Italy,  1406.  Rise  of  the  Medici  in  Flo- 
lence,  1421.  French  dynasty  of  Naples  superseded  by  the  Spanish  djrnasty  of 
Sicilyi  1442.  Treaty  negotiated  by  Lorenso  de'  Medici  against  Venice,  ibr  main- 
taining a  permanent  balance  of  power  in  Italy,  1480.  Death  of  Lorenso,  1492. 
InTation  of  Chailee  VIII.  of  France,  1494.  Invasion  of  Lewis  XII.  of  France^ 
1499.  Naples  and  Sicily  united,  1503,  under  the  Spanish  family  of  Sicily.  League 
of  Cambrai  formed  against  Venice,  1908. — Government  of  Rienzi  in  Rome,  1347. 
The  papacy  restored  to  Rome,  1377.  The  great  schism  begun,  1378;  terminated, 
1429.  Power  of  the  papacy  restored  by  the  popes  Aleiander  VI.  and  Julius  II. 
The  piracy  alienated  from  France. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  preceding  book,  that  two  distinct  opera- 
tions of  policy  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  among 
the  states  of  Europe,  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a 
system  of  federative  connexion.  One  of  these  consisted  in 
the  mutual  agency  of  Germany  and  Italy,  connected  as 
they  were  by  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the  German 
sovereigns  and  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  The  considera- 
tion of  this  process  is  now  to  be  resumed,  and  it  will 
be  shown  in  the  present  chapter,  that,  in  the  interval 
interposed  between  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 

L  2 
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century  and  that  of"  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  a  federa- 
tive arrangement  of  policy  was  actually  devised,  and 
for  a  short  time  maintained  in  Italy,  and  that  events 
then  occurred,  tending  to  extend  to  France  and  Germany 
the  combinations  of  such  an  arrangement. 

The  existence  of  the  singular  authority,  exercised  by 
the  papal  see,  required,  as  has  been  before  remarked, 
that  the  country,  in  which  it  should  be  established, 
should  be  so  divided  between  rival  powers,  that  none 
should  be  found  capable  of  repressing  the  pretensions  of 
the  ecclesiastical  principality.  Some  kind  of  balance  of 
political  interests  was  therefore  generally  the  condition, 
of  Italy  from  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards,  when  the  peninsula  was  divided  between  that 
people  and  the  subjects  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  the 
papal  power  first  began  to  assert  its  importance.  Whea 
the  Lombards  had  been  overthrown  by  Charlemagne, 
and  a  new  empire,  comprehending  the  papacy,  was 
established  in  the  west,  the  balance  of  Italian  interests 
still  continued  to  be  maintained  by  the  Greek  empire. 
When  again  the  imperial  dignity  had  been  transferred 
from  France  to  Germany,  and  this  other  power  was  press- 
ing hard  upon  the  papacy,  a  special  support  was  pro- 
vided for  the  ecclesiastical  principality  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Normans  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Though, 
such  a  struggle  was  very  different  from  a  regulated 
system  of  equilibrium  among  numerous  governments,  it 
was  yet  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  such  a  system, 
as  it  tended  to  dispose  the  several  governments  of  Italy 
to  seek  support  in  their  mutual  connexions. 

The  two  powers,  which  led  in  the  great  struggle 
of  the  Italian  parties,  respectively  attached  to  the 
interests  of  the  emperor  and  the  pontifi',  were  at 
length  successively  removed  from  the  field  of  contention, 
when  these  parties  had  been  sufficiently  matured,  and 


r 
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Were  able  to  continue  it  without  their  superintendence. 
The  authority  of  the  empire  in  Italy  was  annihilated  at 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  which  occurred  in 
the  year  1250.  The  papal  see  was  removed  to  Avignon 
in  the  year  1308',  a  Frenchman,  who  assumed  on  his 
advancement  the  name  of  Clement  V,,  having  been 
elected  to  the  papacy.  The  pontiffs  were  again  esta- 
blished in  Rome  after  the  lapse  of  sixty-nine  years;  but 
the  great  schism^,  begun  in  the  following  year,  was  con- 
cluded only  in  the  year  1429,  when  it  had  during  fifty- 
one  years  continued  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  the  church. 
The  numerous  governments  of  Italy  were  thus  aban- 
doned to  the  promiscuous  struggle,  which  necessarily 
exercised  the  forces  of  so  many  independent  communi- 
ties, habituated  to  contention,  placed  in  a  close  vicinage, 
and  consequently  engaged  in  frequent  hostility.  In  such 
circumstances  it  was  natural  that  an  anxious  desire 
should  prevail,  that  no  state  should  be  permitted  to 
extend  its  dominion  over  others,  and  that  preventive 
measures  should  be  employed  for  securing  the  safety  of 
each  by  the  stipulated  obligations  of  a  confederacy.  It 
was  accordingly  in  these  circumstances  that  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  regular  balance  of  power  was  first  devised 
and  reduced  to  practice  s. 


'  ATipfnon,whichln  the  year  1271  had 
been  cnled  to  the  pope  \>y  the  kint;  of 
PrancE,  was  in  the  yvac  1663  leiii:!!  by 
Lu>ui  XIV.,  nb«a  hu  bad  qimrrellnl  with 
the  pope,  but  wBi  reatutcd  id  the  foUuw- 
iag  year  on  the  lubiniiaion  of  the  poutiff; 
it  VBk  a(;Bin  *eiiedi  by  the  uune  King  in 
the  year  1688  on  ucokaioa  oranothccdii- 
pule,  and  was  a^aiu  ratorad  ja  the  jeat 
IfiSO,  ninte  vhich  time  it  continued  to 
belong  to  thu  papacy,  uoli!  it  was  oecu- 
1   by    the   French  in  the  war   of  the 


eUetian  of  a  Frenchman,  ai  it  might  DC- 
caiiDD  another  rvmuvtil  of  the  jjapacy, 
compelled  ibe  cardinaU  lo  tloct  a  Neipo- 
lilan,  vtlio  unumed  Ibe  naiiii:  of  Urban 
VI.  Uii  ailTwinment  woi  durin(j  three 
monlhi  ackoowledt-'"^  s"*"  ^  '"  "^'- 
dinaJv,  who  had  remained   at  Avignon. 
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a  newelrction,  whea 
tiiey  cboae  Rubeit  count  of  Geni^va,  who, 
adojding  thu  name  of  Clement  VII., 
fixed  his  niidenee  in  Atignou.  Thii 
punliff  wBi  acknowledged  bj  France, 
Scotland,  Sicily,  and  Cypnu;  the 
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But,  however  obvious  such  an  arrangemeot  may  now 
be  deemed  to  have  been  in  the  circumstances,  which 
have  been  described,  it  was  so  far  from  being  a  necessary 
result  even  of  these  circumstances,  that  a  particular  state 
seems  to  have  beeo  provided  for  forming  the  plan,  and 
various  external  agencies  for  bringing  that  state  into  the 
required  activity. 

In  a  central  part  of  the  peninsula,  where  it  must  have 
been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  every  change  in  the 
other  governments  of  Italy,  a  state  was  formed,  suffi- 
ciently powerful*  for  exercising  a  control  over  the  move- 
meats  of  the  rest,  and  so  strongly  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  that  it  was  capable  of  being  excited  to 
the  most  strenuous  exertion  for  securing  its  indepen- 
dence. This  state  was  Florence,  the  same  which  has 
been  distinguished  by  its  industry  and  its  elegance,  and 
has  thus  established  a  triple  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity. 

Early  io  the  fourteenth  century  this  active  and  reflect- 


Cciptei  of  thla  syBtcm  were  not  nn- 
«n  to  Iha  ■neicnii,  and  are  Hpecially 
CDDiplniuun  ia  the  histury  of  Hie  Cirvcian 
■tkln,  itmu-kioit  Uul  the  ontioa  of  Uc- 
muslheDGs  foi  ttie  Megalapuliluis  dii- 
plnys  its  ulmoit  rtflnument.— Essiij-  on 
the  Balance  of  Pover.  Ruberteon  oathe 
ofber  hand  bu  refiitied  iti  ori){iii  to  Iha 
iniuioa  of  Itmly  by  Cbulc*  of  Frmoca, 
■ad  th«  coiu«quent  hostilitiei  ot  hit  >uc- 
cMior  UwU  XII.— Hut.  of  Chulei  V., 
tdI.  L  tect.  ii.  Mr.  BRiU|;liiini  a^^rocs 
with  Huma  in  ulmiltin^  llial  Ihi  cle- 
menU  of  the  Ihiwry  were  knairn  to  the 
Buciviili,  but  coiitiUen  u  tl>  g^ruid  cb«- 
nctnlbtic  th*  Bystumatie  form,  to  wliteh 
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—Hit),  del  R«p.  Hal.,  tome  *.  p.  364, 
&c.  Hie  miliUry  force  of  the  republic  ia 
tcjireKated  by  Mr.  Hoiicne  to  haie  letdoia 
exceeded  five  ihuuiand  nun.— Life  ttt 
Lorenio,  TDl.ii.p.27.  LDDd.1797.    Tha 
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ing  republic,  the  Athens  of  modem  Italy  ^  was  induced 
to  make  extraordinary  efforts  ^  for  the  protection  of  the 
Guelfs,  or  anti-imperial  party,  and  with  this  view  to  em« 
brace  in  its  negotiations  the  whole  of  Italy,  with  even 
the  courts  of  Avignon  and  France.  The  German  emperor 
Henry  VII.,  while  the  papacy  was  exiled  at  Avignon, 
entered  Italy  to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  and  so  much 
revived  by  this  expedition  the  spirits  of  the  Ghibelins  or 
imperialists,  that  the  utmost  energy  of  their  adversaries 
was  required  for  resisting  their  violence.  The  resist- 
ance^ would  probably  have  been  ineffectual,  if  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  so  unexpected  that  it  was  attributed  to 
poison,  had  not  delivered  them  from  the  danger,  and 
restored  the  balance  of  Italy.  Thus  suddenly  arrested, 
the  expedition  of  the  emperor*  served  just  to  call  forth 
the  exertion  of  this  active  and  politic  people.  The  year 
1312,  in  which  this  first  effort  was  made  by  the  Floren- 
tines, was  accordingly  the  epoch,  though  not  of  a  regular 
balance  of  power,  yet  of  the  negotiations,  by  which  such 
a  system  was  finally  established. 

From  the  year  1328  ^  the  Florentines  were  excited  by 
a  new  alarm  to  assume  the  formal  guardianship  of 
Italian  independence.  Castruccio  Castricani,  the  lord 
of  the  adjacent  state  of  Lucca,  who  possessed  all  the 
qualities  ^®,   which   could  accomplish   the  tyrant   of  a 


*  Sitmondi,  comparinf^  modem  Italy 
mUh  Ancient  Gicece,  remarki  that  Athens 
idired  in  Florence,  Sparta  in  Venice; 
flitt  Lneea  and  her  Castruccio  recalled, 
thougli  with  much  inferior  virtue,  Thebes 
•ad  ner  Epaminondas ;  that  Pisa  and 
Sienna  might  be  compared  with  Mep^ara 
■ad  Corinthi  Genoa  with  Syracuse,  while 
11m  fertile  country  of  Lombardy,  like  the 
eolonies  c^  leaser  Asia,  had  submitted  to 
the  dominion  of  rulers,  always  regarded 
as  tyrants. — Ibid.,  tome  vi.  p.  177. 

*  Ibid.,  tome  iv.  p.  333. 
T  Ibid.,  p.  345. 

*  Hit  reign  is  also  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing laid  the  foundations  of  the  petty 


sovereignties  afterwards  constituted  in 
Italy,  by  establishing  liereditary  gover- 
nors in  the  principal  cities^ — Pfenel,  tome 
i.  p.  474. 

'  Hist,  des  Rep.  Ital.,  tome  v.  pp.  169, 
176. 

^®  Et  quidem  is  erat  Castruccius,  ut 
quoniam  ita  ferebant  terapora,  nullius 
manu  libertas  houestius  periret. — Beverini 
Aunales  Lucceus.,  lib.  vi.  p.  742.  Apud 
Sixmoudi,  Hist,  des  R^'p.  Ital.,  tome  v. 
p.  162.  This  chieftaiu  was  lord  of  Pisa, 
Lucca,  Pistoia,  Lunigiana,  a  great  part 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Grenoa,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  fortified  castles.— 
Ibid.,  p.  160. 
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republic,  encouraged  Lewis  V.  of  Germany",  the  suc- 
cessor of  Henry  VII.,  to  enter  Italy  in  hostility  to  the 
party  of  the  pope,  by  whom  his  election  had  been  vehe- 
mently opposed.  That  chieftain  had  been  already 
engaged  in  a  disadvantageous  war  with  the  Florentines, 
supported  by  the  power  of  Naples;  and  he  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  German  monarch,  that  he  might  acquire 
a  superiority  over  his  enemies.  From  the  imminent 
danger  of  this  confederacy  the  Florentines  were  relieved 
by  the  death  of  Castruccio,  but  from  that  time  they 
constituted  it  the  system  of  tiieir  policy  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  a  danger  so  alarming, 

A  permanent  object  of  this  preventive  policy  was 
provided  in  the  aggrandisement  of  Milan,  In  the  year 
1339  Visconti,  the  lord  of  Milan,  was  sovereign  of  ten 
cities  of  Lombardy '",  and  also  enjoyed  a  share  of  the 
lordship  of  Pavia.  Possessed  of  so  much  dominion  id 
this  part  of  Italy,  he  was  impelled,  in  the  natural  pro- 
gress, of  ambition  to  seek  other  acquisitions  in  Tuscany, 
when  the  death  of  an  aunt  gave  him  a  domestic  claim  to  an 
inheritance  in  Pisa.  Though  the  hand  of  death  arrested 
this  chief  in  the  midst  of  his  projects,  a  connexion  had 
been  formed  between  his  family  and  the  people  of  Pisa, 
which  brought  their  power  into  the  vicinity  of  Florence. 

Of  the  two  parties  of  the  Ghibelins  and  Guelfs  neither 
had  been  ",  in  the  beginning  of  their  struggles,  more 
favourable  to  freedom  than  the  other,  either  cause 
having  been  indiscriminately  embraced  by  tyrants  and 
republics.     But,  when  the  family  of  Visconti  had  risea 

"  Hist,  dea  Rtp.Ita!,,  tomo  v.  p.  144.         tnbig  ntnhew.     This  ilmastv  enioTtd  Uu 

H  Mil^n,  Comu,  Vereelli,  LoJi,  Pl«. 
centiB,  CR!munl^  Cremo,  Boigo  San- 
Dunnino,  Ber^fuao,  and  Bivaeia. — ni'uL, 
p.  2Sh.  OthD  archbishop  of  Milan 
had  laid  the  fauadatinn  of  this  lif^inry 
towardi  thu  «iid  of  the  thiHrenth  ccn- 
tui;,  hBTiai;  ai  hi«  deslh,  which  occurred 
in  [he  year  l!i9S,  liuisnutled  hia  power 
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to  power,  they  favoured  at  once  the  GhibelJns  and  the 
usurpers,  and  thus  confounded  that  party  with  the 
cause  of  the  Italian  princes.  When  therefore  a  Guelf 
had  possessed  himself  of  a  governmeut,  he  became  a 
Ghibelin  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  lord  of  Milan  ; 
and  when  a  Ghibelin  city  had  shaken  otf  the  yoke  of 
its  prince,  it  sought  in  the  like  manner  the  assistance  of 
Florence,  by  espousing  the  party  of  the  Guelfs.  Thus 
that  which  originally  had  been  the  cause  of  the  papal 
see,  as  opposed  to  the  empire,  was  transformed  into  the 
cause  of  liberty,  as  opposed  to  despotism;  and  the  ex- 
ternal policy  of  the  Florentine  republic,  dictated  by  the 
necessity  of  its  situation,  was  assimilated  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  interior  administration,  which  carried  civil 
liberty  to  a  feverish  inquietude  '*.  The  struggle  of 
Florence  against  Milan,  was  consequently  not  the  mere 
result  of  a  cold  calculation  of  policy,  but  was  excited  by 
an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  that  republican  freedom,  which 
was  the  idol  of  the  affections  of  its  citizens. 

The  Neapolitan  government,  to  which  the  Florentines 
had  hitherto  looked  for  protection,  sunk  at  this  time  into 
decay,  and  left  them  to  maintain  the  struggle  alone.  So 
important  to  them  had  been  the  protection  of  that  king- 
dom, that  they  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  grant  the  lord- 
ship of  their  city  for  five  years  to  Robert  king  of 
Naples  '*,  when  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  had  entered 
Italy ;  and  again,  when  they  were  severely  pressed  by 
Castruccio  Castracani,  they  judged  it  expedient  to  seek 
refuge  under  the  power  of  the  same  prince,  by  granting 
the  same  dignity  for  ten  years  to  his  son  the  duke  of 
Calabria'*.  From  the  danger  of  this  latter  concession 
they  were  indeed  very  critically  delivered  by  the  death 

»  Such  is  llie  allusion  of  Dnule,  Purg,       Che  non  |.u<' 


latter  concession  ^^^| 

°red  by  the  death  ^^^| 

liDvar  poKain  sti  1e  piurm,  ^^^^H 

lUatxiD  iloluce  MhemH.  ^H 

I  Uip.  ItaL,  tgnui  iv.  p.  345.  ■ 

nev.p.l32.  ■ 
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of  the  duke,  as  they  bad  been  before  by  the  stroke  of 
mortality  rescued  from  the  hostility,  first  of  the  eraperor 
Henry  VII.,  and  then  of  Castruccio.  The  death  of  the 
duke,  the  sole  male  descendant  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
had  another  very  important  operation,  in  abandoning^ 
the  succession  to  a  female,  Joanna  I.,  whose  weakness  and 
misconduct  dishonoured  the  throne,  and  destroyed  the 
prosperity  and  power  of  the  kingdom,  Robert  died  in 
the  year  1343,  and  by  his  death  "  exposed  the  kingdom 
to  a  renewal  of  those  agitations,  which  had  been  re- 
pressed by  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Anjou. 

The  Florentines  were,  in  the  year  1369,  provoked  by 
the  Visconti  to  engage  in  a  confederacy  against  them'^; 
and,  though  the  war  was  terminated  in  the  following 
year,  it  had  the  effect  of  establishing  a  union  among 
the  three  republics  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Lucca,  and 
thus  of  giving  to  the  first  the  disposal  of  the  forces  of 
Tuscany.  A  contest  of  a  longer  duration,  and  of  a 
difi'erent  issue,  was  begun  in  the  year  1392 '^  This 
was  vigorously  maintained  during  ten  years,  in  which 
time  Florence  saw  herself  forsaken  by  every  ally  except 
the  lord  of  Padua,  the  duke  of  Milan  extending  his 
conquests  round  her  territory*";  and  at  length  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  this  prince  to  cut  oil'  her  communi- 
cation with  the  sea*',  and  thus  to  dry  up  the  channel 
of  her  prosperity.     The  strength   of  Florence  was  not 


»  HUt.  da  Reji.  Ital.,  tome  v.  p.  3S7. 

"  IhiiL,  tame  vii.  pgi.  5b,  61. 

"  Ibid.,  pp-  343,  410,  449,  450. 

"  The  tiUu  of  duke  was  miid  to  Julia 
Gali'm  iu  the  yeai  1395  by  the  empciar 
Wuoceiduu,  and  the  Viuonti  thui  be- 
ume  the  acknowledged  and  le|^lim«Iu 
rulen  of  Milui  and  its  dependent  terri- 
lury.  Tlie  npuaiiitnteDt  no  made  coniti. 
tilted  the  foundatkHiariheappcniteGlauiu 
of  the  king  of  Krauce  and  the  emperor  to 
the  duchy  of  Alilaa,  when  the  male  uos- 
tetily  of  J  oho  Ualeu  b 


tho  king  of  France  claiming  in  ri){U  ot 
a  dekceut  from  hit  daughter,  and  theea- 
peior  as  sovereign  of  a  fief,  which  h<td 
lapeed  to  thu  empire.— Ibid.,  p.  3a9-~3Gl> 
"  The  norcnlincii,  no  longer  adtnitted 
into  the  ports  of  Pisa,  or  ot  lb«  state  (/ 
Sienna,  were  reduced  Id  that  of  Motnmii 
near  Pietra'^Siuita,  in  Luni((iiiiia.  FrhB 
this  iHirt  the  route  lAsied  through  Iha 
■tale  of  Lucea,  and  John  Oaloat  |vni4rad 
to  deitior  Ihii  cummuuicatioo. — Ibid^ 
p.  419. 
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sufficient  for  averting  the  impending  ruin,  but  again  on 
this  occasion  was  she  rescued  from  ruin  by  the  unex- 
pected decease  of  her  enemy.  From  the  struggle  she 
had  received  a  salutary  admoQition,  for  she  was  taught 
to  seek  additional  resources  ia  more  extended  combina* 
tions  of  policy. 

The  attempt  made  by  the  duke  of  Milan,  to  intercept 
the  communication  of  Florence  with  the  sea,  appears 
to  have  prompted  its  people  to  depart  from  the  generous 
policy,  which  they  alone  had  embraced,  and  observed 
for  a  century,  and  to  engage  in  a  war  of  acquisition. 
In  the  year  1 405  they  purchased  from  one  of  the  Vis- 
conti  the  lordship  of  the  important  city  of  Pisa**,  and 
then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  inhabitants  to  overcome 
their  resistance.  Pisa  was  reduced  in  the  following 
year,  but  ruined  in  the  acquisition,  and  spoiled  of  all 
its  importance,  so  that  Florence  continued  to  be,  what 
the  political  combinations  of  Italy  required,  a  conti- 
nental, much  more  than  a  maritime  state'*.  But,  though 
the  Florentines  failed  to  possess  themselves  of  the  com- 
merce of  Pisa,  the  enterprise  was  conducive  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  general  policy  of  Italy,  for,  while  they  were 
thus  engaged,  other  states  were  suffered  to  prosecute 
their  plans  without  interruption"*.  In  this  interval 
accordingly  it  was,  that  Venice  took  advantage  of  the 
distractions  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  acquire  her  pro- 
vinces on  the  main-land  of  the  peniusula,  and  Ladislaus 
king  of  Naples  established  his  authority  on  the  ruin  of 
the  factions  of  that  kingdom,  so  that  a  new  equilibrium 


B  Hilt,  dm  R«p.  lUI , 
141.  »c. 
■  LLorn 


(  our  sulors  Iibtii 
nuneil  it,  Le^fbum,  did  not  btfcomv  coo- 
•iderable  uutil  twu  renturies  ftom  that 
time  had  clapwil.  However,  in  the  year 
1421,11  ttadeirith  Alcisiidm  ma  ujieni^d 
bj  lite  Florenlinei  from  that  port,  which 
they  lud  Mnntly  obtaineil  bj  puidiue. 


— Rd!:co«'(   LnreniD  d(^  Ucdki,  Tol,  1, 
p.  136. 

*•  Hilt. deaH^p.It&l^tomeviii.p.  137.'  i 
Johii  Gate»i,  dying  in  the  yvai  140IJ 
dlvidi^d  his  atates  >motig  Ida  three  Sam  } 
Ihi' wcond  aan«aa,bu«i.'m,iifli'ra  aln^  i 
t;le  of  leu  yenra,  vbtablJshed  in  the  pD«- 
waaion  ot  the  duchy  uid  the  gOTenuneDt 
of  Lombeid;.— Ibid.,  pp.  T3, 23U. 
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was  constituted  among  states  less  numerous,  but  more 
considerable. 

The  republic  began  from  the  year  1414  to  enjoy  an 
undisturbed  tranquillity*^.  Seven  years  after  that  time 
arose  to  power  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Medici, 
whose  wisdom  happily  directed  their  measures  during 
seventy-one  years.  The  vigour  of  an  oligarchical  admi- 
nistration had  procured  strength  for  the  government  by 
various  important  acquisitions^^;  but  the  moderation  of 
this  mild  and  popular  family  was  best  adapted  to  the 
preservation  of  the  prosperity,  which  had  thus  been 
attained.  Possessing  immense  riche.s  by  a  continued 
attention  to  commerce",  this  family  was  enabled  to 
acquire  numerous  friends  by  the  most  magnificent  kind- 
ness ;  cautiously  avoiding  every  pretension  of  ambition, 
they  contented  themselves  with  such  power,  as  was 
voluntarily  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  fellow -citizens; 
and  not  influenced  by  vindictive  feelings,  though  they 
had  been  objects  of  persecution,  they  never  sought  to 
gratify  their  resentment  at  the  expense  of  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  republic.  The  arts  of  their  ambition  were 
private  liberality,  and  a  large  contribution  to  plans  of 
public  charity  and  utility**.  Their  magnificence  was 
not  a  vulgar  profusion  of  ostentatious  wealth,  but  an 
elegant  expenditure  on  the  literature,  which  refined,  and 
on  the  arts,  which  embellished  their  country.  The  mild 
influence  of   such   a  family,   while  it  endeared  their 


»  Hiil.de.K*p.IUl,toineTili.p.288. 

"  Thu  Gueirahjulobtaitiisl  posseaiiiua 
of  the  KOTemmcnt  ut  Flurenci!  in  Ihu 
year  1382.  Under  their  ■JioinisfrttlioD, 
PiM,  Areito,  Mill  CortOna  hail  been  le- 
duced,  and  the  frontiere  of  the  republic 
ouch  b#y'jnd  the 
.-jHhalfoETuMaiiy 
gnorj  of  Flonnct. — 


ther  of  Lorania,  iiinuimeil  the  M^njlt 
cinl.  A  ronsiderable  part  of  it  ptotkibljT 
arOBB  from  the  trade,  wMch  the  Floiva- 
linei  commenctd  irith  Alexandria;  but 
peihapH  its  principal  source  coniiited  in 
the  commercial  banki,  which  they  tal>- 
blisheil  in  almost  all  (lie  trailinf;  citie*  <i 
Kurope— RoscoF,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  135—137. 
"  Tlie  ancwtors  of  Lorenio  had,  in  a 
couiH  o(  tliirty.'CTen  yean,  expeuded  on 
Buch  objecti  mora  than  six  bundnd  and 
sitlj  IhouHud  Sotiiwi— itul,  p.  134. 
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(Country  to  the  friends  of  literature  and  art,  was  pre- 
cisely that  wliich  might  most  effectually  substitute  the 
combinations  of  political  wisdom  for  the  desultory  con- 
tentions of  unconnected  potentates. 

Giovanni  de'  Medici,  created  gonfalonier  of  justice, 
liftr  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic,  in  the  year  1421, 
was,  in  the  year  1428,  succeeded  in  his  authority  by 
his  son  Cosmo,  and  Cosmo,  in  the  year  1464,  by  his 
grandson  Lorenzo,  who  has  chiefly  ennobled  this  cele- 
brated family.  This  eminent  man  has  been  described, 
as  exhibiting  a  most  remarkable  example  of  depth  of 
penetration,  combined  with  versatility  of  talent  and 
comprehension  of  mind"*;  and  such  was  the  facility, 
with  which  he  turned  his  attention  from  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  to  the  light  occupations  of  mere  amuse- 
ment, that  his  countrymen  conceived,  that  he  had  two 
Souls  united  in  a  single  body.  To  him  has  his  bio- 
grapher attributed  the  actual  establishment  of  that 
balance  of  power  among  the  Italian  governments,  which 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  century  had 
been  the  object  of  the  external  policy  of  Florence'^. 
Even  before  him  the  preservation  of  a  political  equili- 
brium was  too  important  to  the  independence  of  the 
republic,  not  to  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  its 
statesmen,  and  various  combinations  were  accordingly 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  whatever  power 
appeared  to  threaten  it  with  subjugation;  but  these 
were  temporary  confederacies,  accommodated  only  to 
the  actual  situation  of  aiiairs,  and  ceasing  with  the  occa- 
sions, to  which  they  owed  their  existence.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  reflecting  mind  of  Lorenzo  de"  Medici 
to  form  the  various  interests  of  the  Italian  states  into 
one  regulated  and  permanent  combination,  by  which 
the    projects   of    an   ambitious    government  might   be 

•  B*>(coe,Tol.iL  pp.  240,341.  "  Ibid.,TaLii.  di.n. 
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arrested  in  the  very  commencement.  Nor  were  the 
views  of  this  intelligent  statesman  confined  to  the  circle 
of  Italian  politics,  for  the  influence  of  other  states  upon 
the  interests  of  Italy  was  daily  increasing,  and  he  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  having,  at  almost  every  court, 
envoys,  or  correspondents,  who  should  give  him  early 
information  of  every  occurrence,  which  might  affect  its 
tranquillity. 

The  great  object  of  all  these  combinations  was  to 
restrain  the  ambition  of  Venice,  which,  since  its  enter- 
prise had  been  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  in 
Italy^',  had  become  formidable  to  the  other  states,  seem- 
ing to  wait  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  subduing 
the  whole.  Against  that  state,  therefore,  Lorenzo  formed 
a  confederacy  with  the  king  of  Naples  and  the  duke  of 
Milan.  This  treaty,  commenced  before,  but  interrupted 
by  various  occurrences,  was,  with  the  general  consent 
of  almost  all  the  princes  and  republics  of  Italy,  resumed 
in  the  year  1480,  and  then  concluded  for  twenty-five 
years. 

The  salutary  operation  of  this  policy  has  been  strongly 
attested  by  Guicciardini^,  who  has  declared,  that,  never 


"  Veni™  hsil  in  the  year  1387  been 
iniluEed  lu  clianj^B  bur  potic;,  rnttn  tba 
plan  c>r  seeldni;  po»<niiiuna  on  the  oppo- 
litd  (hore  of  the  Adriatic  to  that  ot  ac- 
quiring territory  in  Ihc  arfjntent  diitrict* 
of  Italy,  btintf  alnnned  b^  the  dangerou* 
vicinily  of  Fiuacii  i]e  CuiaiB,  whoie 
tenitniy  bardered  the  Lagunri,  and 
ntaehed  within  thi  diatnnai  of  twenty 
milei  from  the  city, — Hiil.  Art  Rep.  Itid., 
lonuvii.  p.  2G0i  tdmeviii.  p.  134.  One 
oiglit  Ihii  lord  caiiEed  hu  gondoliers  to 
CjrryawRyftomtbeirboURaall  thelenn- 
ton  of  Venice,  who  had  been  violent 
agUD<it  him;  and  when  they  had  been 
broug:b(  to  him  in  Padua,  he  threaleneil 
them  with  death,  but  af IvrwafdB  dismissed 
them,  wlwn  Ihvy  bail  bound  themtelvn 
by  an  oath  to  keep  the  Iraneaelioii  secret, 
Bud  to  bo  mora  fri«ndly  to  hiu  in  th«ir 


deliberation!.  He  silmoTiiKhed  them, (bat 
to  punish  the  f  iolatioD  of  this  oMh  by 
assassination,  would  W  less  difficult  than 
to  carry   tttem  thui    away   from  thcii 


p.  199. 


imtiy. — ibid.,   tome   i 


Uiat.  d'ltalia,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  U.  d* 
Sismondi  has,  on  the  other  hand,  giiea 
a  Tiry  unfavourable  representation  of  Iba 
policy  of  Loteoio;  but  to  hii  oninioa 
may  be  oppaM'd  the  teitimony  of  Hachi- 
uvelii,  nhum  ho  bitntelf  has  dncribed  U 
a  friend  of  freedom,  toftether  with  that  of 
Guicciardini,  whom  all  hare  allowed  to 
buJmparliaL  The  former  of  Ihosewritert 
concluded  his  History  of  Florence,  and 
the  Inller  commenced  hi>  History  of  Iho 
Wan  of  Italy,  with  an  eulo|^  on  L» 
renio.  M.  de  Sitmondi,  in  his  leul  for 
UKrty,  appeal*  to  have  been  unable  tv 
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during  the  thousand  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
fall  of  the  western  empire,  had  Italy  been  so  flourishing, 
or  so  peaceable,  as  towards  the  year  1490,  when  it  had 
been  maintained  during  ten  years,  and  has  mainly 
ascribed  that  prosperity  to  the  wisdom  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  It  was  not  however  the  fortune  of  Italy  to 
enjoy  much  longer  the  benefit  of  his  policy,  for  he  was 
removed  by  a  premature  death  in  the  year  1492^,  and 
that  year  became  the  epoch  of  troubles,  which  terminated 
the  prosperity  of  Italy. 

If  a  secure  system  of  equilibrium  could  have  been 
established  among  the  Italian  states,  it  would  not  have 
so  entirely  depended  on  the  wisdom  of  one  presiding 
statesman,  that  it  should  have  been  virtually  dissolved 
at  his  death.  But  a  system  so  well  combined,  as  to  be 
capable  of  maintaining  itself  by  its  own  energies  during 
a  considerable  time,  would  not  have  been  suited  to  the 
temporary  function  of  devising  such  au  arrangement  of 
pacific  precaution,  and  exhibiting  it  for  the  imitation 
of  other  nations.  For  such  a  function  the  balance  esta- 
blished by  Lorenzo  had  subsisted  sufficiently  long,  for 
it  had  during  twelve  years  evinced  the  practicability 
and  the  advantage  of  a  confederacy  of  independent 
governments  for  the  preservation  of  the  general  inde- 
pendence. 

The  troubles,  which  followed  the  death  of  Lorenzo, 
were  the  process,  by  which  the  federative  arrangements 
of  his  policy  were  extended  to  other  states.  France  was 
the  country,  which  was  first  brought  to  bear  upon  Italy, 
as  it  was  that,  which  afterwards  bore  upon  the  German 
empire,  when  a  larger  system  of  equilibrium  began  to 

MKeire  any  viiilom  in  a  ramilf,  vhich 
Did  mbvCTled  Iht  repubUciiD  goTerninent 
<>fhMf»m>r<teF1on.-iice. 

'  It  is  remarkable  Ihat  in  thit  aanie 
Jttf  ttie  death  of  an  iuiloliinC  jnatiff  aud« 
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be  constructed.  Italy  was  accordinj^ly  overrun  by  two  . 
of  the  French  kings  ;  by  Charles  VIII.  in  the  year  1494, , 
and  by  Lewis  XII.  in  the  year  1499.  The  claim  of  the 
succession  of  the  crown  of  Naples  was  the  occasion  of 
the  former  irruption,  a  pretension  to  the  great  duchy  of, 
Milan  was  the  occasion  of  the  latter. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  had  in  the  year  1343  fallen 
under  the  government  of  a  female,  Joanna  I.,  who  occu- 
pied the  throne  during  thirty-eight  years  ;  after  thirty-  . 
three  years  it  fell  to  another  Joanna,  who  held  it  during 
twenty-one.  The  various  connexions  formed  by  these 
two  female  sovereigns,  proved  the  causes  of  struggles", 
which  disturbed  and  enfeebled  the  government.  Among 
these  connexions  were  adoptions  of  two  princes  of  the 
family  of  Anjou,  both  named  Lewis,  and  the  latter  of 
them  the  grandson  of  the  former.  Neither  of  these 
princes  indeed  possessed  the  sovereign  power  in  Naples, 
but  Joanna  II.,  having  survived  her  adopted  son  Lewis  II., 
bequeathed  her  kingdom  to  Rene,  bis  brother,  who 
after  seven  years  was  driven  from  it  by  the  king  of 
Sicily,  and  retired  to  France  with  bis  pretension.  The 
claim  of  Rene  was  transmitted  to  Lewis  XI.  of  France", 
and  through  this  prince  to  his  son  Charles  VIII.,  who 


**  Joaaaa  I.  nu  lint  married  to  the 
second  HOB  oC  the  luiig  of  Huu^ary,  then 
to  Ihi:  duke  uf  Tatanlo,  iwit  to  Jamei  of 
AiB|^,  uidlahllr  to  the  diiks  orBnin>- 
wic ;  ihe  then  odoplfd  aa  her  son  Lvwii 
of  Aruiion,  biuiluir  to  ChotWa  V.  kine  of 
Fian».  JuanaA  11.,  nioceof  Iho  fotinei, 
miuTibd  the  count  lie  In  Maiche,  of  Ihe 
tojMl  ramily  at  France  ;  ihe  then  adopted 
Biicceraiirelr  Alfunoa  kin);  of  Aragon  and 
Sicily,  null  Lewi4  111.  of  Aragun,  ^rand^ 
tUD  of  the  prince  of  the  lame  name,  who 
lull)  been  ailopled  by  Juanna  1. 

"  Rent!',  dying  without  male  iisiie,  be- 
queathed hii  itaten  aad  iinleniiaaii  lo 
Ijhuile*  of  Aragan,  the  tou  uf  hii  bro- 
thBT,  who,  dying  tocaa  time  ailetwaida 
witboul  cbiblnD,   bequeathed  them  to 


Lewii  XI.  of  France.  By 
(ume  important  adiantaj^a  were  cuuveyctt 
to  Lewii,  for  tlie  duchy  uf  Aiijou  wU 
united  lo  IIh  crown,  aud  Proveaee  wai 
silded  to  the  kingdom.  Thii  monmh 
however  wa*  alwaya  urene  from  any  al- 

Naplen. — Ouicciardini,  lib.  i,  cap,  ix.  li 
Lewis XI, had  at  all  eoga^^'d  in  an  intft' 
siun  of  Italy,  or  if  Charlea  VllI,  had  DO- 
derlaken  such  an  enlerpriie  befon  the 
tenth  year  of  hiH  reign,  the  adminiitTi' 
tiua  of  Lorenia  de'  Medici  would  ban 
been  dlaturhed  by  llie  violences  of  war, 
and  hii  -lyatem  of  equilibrium  cuuki  nol 
have  eii<led,  or  inuit  have  been  enui  lo 
liii  own  time  deatroyed. 
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was  induced  to  lead  an  army  in  vindication  of  it  into 
Italy. 

Seven  years  after  the  death  of  the  second  Joanna, 
Alfonso  king  of  Sicily  drove  from  the  throne  of  Naples 
Rene  of  Anjou,  to  whom  she  had  bequeathed  it,  and 
took  possession  of  that  other  kingdom.  The  t¥W)  king- 
doms of  Naples  and  Sicily  were  thus  united  under  a 
common  sovereign  during  sixteen  years,  after  which 
they  became  again  distinct,  though  under  princes  of  the 
same  Ara'gonian  family,  and  continued  separate  during 
forty-five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  or  in  the  year 
1503,  they  were  again  united  under  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  Of  the  temporary  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
mider  Alfonso,  two  bearings  may  be  indicated.  By  |ne 
expulsion  of  Rene  it  gave  occasion  to  the  claim  of  flie 
French  government  and  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIIL; 
and  the  temporary  union  itself  made  preparation  for  the 
permanent  connexion  afterwards  effected,  by  which  they 
were  both  eventually  conveyed  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  *,  an  arrangement  important  to  the  combinations  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

It  may  deserve  notice,  that  the  temporary  union, 
which  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  these  conse- 
quences, was  terminated  six  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  government  of  Lorenzo,  so  that  in  the  time 
of  this  statesman  the  interests  of  Italy  were  again  in 
their  ordinary  arrangement,  in  which  they  might  best  be 
adjusted  and  combined  by  his  sagacity. 

In  effecting  the  ultimate  union,fit  appears  to  have 
been  important  to  the  subsequentfocnlSn^bnc^  of  the 
policy  of  Europe,  that  the  Spanish  connexion  of  Sicily 
should  prevail  over  the  French  connexion  of  Naples. 

*  Ferdinand,  who  ultimately  united  daiiptter  Joanna,  who  married  Philip 

the  Neapolitan  kingdom  to  those  of  Sicily  arch^iike  of  Austria,  thu  father   of  the 

and  Aragon,  had    married   Isabella  of  cmi>#or  Charles  V. 
Castile,  and    left   only  one  child,  his 

VOL.  II.  AT  ^ 
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That  Sicily  should  thus  have  reduced  Naples,  rather 
than  that  Naples  should  have  reduced  Sicily,  seems  to 
have  been  determined  by  causes  of  a  personal  and 
contingent  character.  Though  the  troubles ",  which 
agitated  the  Neapolitan  government,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  male  line  of  the  reigning  family, 
procured  for  Sicily  some  years  of  tranquillity,  yet  the 
relative  situation  of  the  insular  kingdom  was  one  of 
decided  inferiority,  which  was  reversed  only  by  the 
personal  qualities  of  Alfonso.  That  the  union  should 
have  been  terminated  at  his  death,  was  the  result  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  family,  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  he  had  acquired  for  himself,  being  bequeathed  to 
his  illegitimate  son  Ferdinand,  while  John,  his  brother 
and  legitimate  heir,  succeeded  to  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily 
and  Aragon,  which  he  had  inherited  ^.  John  indeed 
claimed  also  the  crown  of  Naples,  as  due  to  his  birth; 
but  Ferdinand,  having  married  hie  daughter,  induced 
him  to  withdraw  his  pretension.  When  however  the 
invasions  of  the  French  kings,  particularly  that  of 
Lewis  XII,,  had  broken  down  the  government  of  Naples, 
and  expelled  the  king,  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  kindred 
and  neighbouring  prince  to  assert  and  establish  his 
claim  to  the  throne. 

It  has  been  represented   that  Milan   had  been   the 

*  Bist.  do  Sieilf,  pu  Binisnv,  tome 
li.pp.  267,274;  281— 284.   H»yB,  1745. 

*  Til  -.-■■..    ...  . 


1  of  Sicilf  with  Arngoa, 
origioally  furmed  by  the  auvuicemcat  of 
Pder  of  AraEan  to  tlio  throne  of  Sicily 
in  the  year  Yi62,  ™  dissolved  at  hii 
death  in  the  year  1 285.  The  Kparetion 
waa  renewed  in  the  year  |29«,  but  the 
two  countries  beainie  permaneatly  con- 
nected in  the  year  1 402.  Uist.  dc  Sidle 
pu  Burij^y,  tome  ii.  pp.  'JI9,  224,  228, 
284,  289,  -2»D.      Sicily  therefure, though 

eoverned  by  an  Arngouian  dynasty,  had 
:cn  detucbeil  [lom  Arngon  during  al- 
tneil  the  nhule  of  a  period  of  a  hutdied 

and  HTOtteea  jean^  u  nbich  it  weaj  to 


have  acted  only  aa  a  couaterpoise  to  the 
French  govemmont  eilnbliilied  al  NapleL 
The  forty  years  irhich  followed,  ^pw 
to  bavo  been  a  period  prvparatory  to  the 
reduction  of  Naplei,  efiected  by  Alfodsa 
of  Sicily.  In  thii  period  accordiapljr 
SicOf  wa>  itreDf^ened  by  the  coaneuDa 
with  Axa^n ;  and,  though  Naplet  and 
Sicily  were  again  separal^  at  the  death 
of  AlfoDio,  the  cunneiion  of  Sicily  with 
Aiaeun  remuued  eventually  to  enable 
Sicily  to  kSucI,  after  forty-five  yein 
more,  a  necond  conqueit  of  Naplei,  and 
to  trantfu  the  two  crowr^s  uf  Sicily  and 
Naplet  to  the  aotetm  Chadet  V, 
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I  'Object  of  the  politiral  apprehensions  of  Florence,  before 

['Lorenzo  de  Medici  i>erceived  tlie  necessity  of  forming  a 
nfederation  with  this  very  state  and  the  kingdom  of 

^Naples,  to  restrain  the  overwhelming  aggrandisement  of 
Venice.  Of  this  transfer  of  ascendency  from  Milan  to 
Venice,   two  distinct    bearings  may    be    pointed    out. 

pMilan,  so  long  as  that  duchy  retained  its  superiorrty, 
»uid  not  find  an  interest  in  introducing  the  French  into 
aly,  whrch  measure  however  formed  the  immediate 

r  ftrisis  of  the  extension  of  a  balancing  policy  from  tbe 
("■Ihterior  concerns  of  Italy  to  the  general  combinations  of 
Europe;  for  only  an  apprehension  of  overpowering 
hostility,  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  possessitm  of 
such  a  supei'iority,  but  aggravated  by  a  recent  recelleo- 
tion  of  such  possession,  could  have  disposed  the  dake  ctf 
Milan  to  have  recourse  to  an  expedient  so  manifestly 
dangerous  to  bis  independence.  That  the  ascendency 
should  have  been  transferred  to  Venice  had  this  opera- 
tion, that  it  first  cansed  that  republic,  in  her  prosecution 
of  the  plan  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  to  neglect  her 
distant  possessions,  her  commerce,  and  her  marine,  and 
that  it  eventually  gave  being  to  the  league  of  Cambrai, 
which  reduced  her  to  the  lowest  humiliation.  As 
Venice  was  the  great  agent  of  that  earlier  system  of 
commerce  ^  which  was  limited  to  the  seas  of  Europe,  it 


P  ^  Ttn  ptmer   of  the   Oraoese   mu 
,«nMd  in   tba  Eooteit  concluded  in  Uu 

C13S1,  from  which  violent  straggle 
ice,  on  Ihe  coatrury,  began  a  new 
career  of  prosperity,  Gennn  van  dis- 
tiuted  by  the  caatnodiiig  factions  ofthe 
Fregosi  sod  the  Adoroi^  the  former  of 
which  aonght  to  ettablish  its  own  i>owC[ 
by  Ihe  assistancu  of  Tiiuux,  After  nu- 
merous allemalions  of  subjectium  and  re- 
rult.  this  state  recinrercd  its  indepeadeDce 
in  the  yeai  1538,  but  for  mote  teducvd  in 
importunce  Utaa  Venice.  '  Sumto  hai 
piegerved  an  inlereslinR  account  of  the 
KMltb  aoi  coamuice  of  Venice  id  those 


days  (Iha  aulin  put  of  the  BRMMh 

century).  His  is  Uiroini  into  Ihe  moutl) 
of  the  doge  Moecni^o,  vbom  ho  nprt' 
aenta  as  duiuadiiig  bis  country,  with  hii 
dying  WDids,  from  undertaking  a  wu 
B^aiosl  ILlon.  Through  peace  out 
city  bai  (iiry  yeai.'  he  sud,  'ten  mil. 
lionn  of  jucats  em|<loyed  Uj  mereantila 
capital  ^  diSctent  parti  of  Ihe  world; 
the  ann^l  profit  of  oiii  traders  upon  Uua 
sum  Wiouiitx  lo  four  millionii.  Oor 
housiw  IS  valued  at  seven  milUons  of 
ducal^  itM  annual  rental  at  five  hundred 
thousand.  IVee  thousand  merchuit- 
shipfcaiiyoaaiu trade;  fintj-tiufie e>1- 
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■was  expedient  that  her  commercial  greatness  should  be 
humbled  before  the  commencement  of  the  new  system  of 
extended  navigation.  Weakened  as  she  had  been,  she 
struggled  against  it,  entering  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
Turks,  to  resist  and  frustrate  the  enterprises  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, when  these  had  effected  the  important  dis- 
covery of  a  maritime  communication  with  India. 

The  alliance  formed  by  Lorenzo  against  Venice**  was 
rescinded  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  his  death,  Milan 
having  deserted  the  league,  and  entered  into  a  new  con- 
federacy with  Venice  and  the  pope.  The  peculiar 
situation  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  had  formed  the  weak 
part  of  the  combination  of  Lorenzo.  That  duchy  had 
been  usurped  by  Lewis  Sforza,  in  the  minority  of  his 
nephew,  who  was  the  rightful  duke,  and  had  married 
the  grand-daughter  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples.  Lo- 
renzo had,  through  policy,  persuaded  Ferdinand  to  enter 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  usurper  for  resisting  Venice, 
but,  after  his  death,  Lewis  became  alarmed  for  his  own 
security,  and  sought  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  usurped  dominion  by  confederating  with 
that  state,  against  which  the  former  combination  had 
been  directed.  When  Lewis  had  adopted  this  measure, 
he  began  to  apprehend  that  the  new  connexion  might, 
like  the  former,  be  dissolved  by  a  contrariety  of  interests, 
and  in  his  alarm  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  dan- 
gerous expedient  of  inviting  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to 
enter  Italy  with  an  army,  and  assert  the  pretension  to 


lie«,  anil  three  hmidml  traaller  Tcsselt, 
muineil  by  ninetiwn  thousanil  sailon,  w- 
CUce  OUT  naval  pomt.  Our  mint  bu 
cMasd  one  mjUion  of  du<:aU  ■ithin  the 
yeu.  From  the  Milani'M  dominiDna 
■loDi  we  draw  aoe  million  of  ducats  in 
coin,  >ad  tba  value  of  nine  huadicd 
tbouaanil  muru  in  clolhK  ;  ouc  profit  upon 
thii  traffic  ma;  be  raskonad  a(  lix  hun- 


dtcd  Ihoussnd  ducats.  Proceeding  u 
you  have  dune  tu  acquire  thin  wrollh,  vou 
will  become  moitera  uf  all  the  gold  in 
Chriitendomj  liut  wu,  and  eopccitllf 
unjust  war,  will  lead  infallibly  tu  miB.' — 
Hallam's  State  of  Europe,  duriag  tte 
Mid.  Ages,  toI.  i.  pp.  34fi,  347. 
*°  Guicciordiiiijlib.i.cap.  i. — tiIL 
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llie  throne  of  Naples,  which  he  had  derived  from  the 
family  of  Anjou. 

France  was  just  then  prepared  to  undertake  the  enter- 
prise, recommended  by  the  despair  of  Lewis  Sforza. 
Scarcely  had  forty  years  elapsed,  since  Charles  VII,  had 
united  to  his  dominions  Normandy  and  Guienne,  which 
had  been  held  by  the  English  ;  in  the  latter  years  of 
Lewis  XI.  the  county  of  Provence  and  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
^ndy  had  also  been  acquired  to  the  crown  ;  and  Charles 
VIII.  himself  had  recently  joined  Brittany  to  his  other 
states,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that  consider- 
able territory.  The  nobles  indeed  of  the  French  court,  and 
the  graver  ministers  of  the  king,  were  all  disinclined"  to 
an  expedition  against  a  country  so  distant,  and  governed 
by  a  kingj  who  in  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years  had  enjoyed 
full  time  for  establishing  his  power.  The  vanity  however 
of  a  young  and  thoughtless  prince  prevailed  over  their 
caution,  especiallyashehadabandonedhimselftoa  set  of 
upstart  favourites,  some  of  whom  were  corrupted  by  Lewis 
Sforza,  and  others  were  desirous  of  procuring  establish- 
ments in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  benefices  and  ecclesi- 
astical dignities  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  had  been  in- 
duced by  the  duke  of  Milan  to  engage  in  the  same  cause. 

The  French  under  Charles  VIII.  advanced  through 
Italy  without  interruption,  a  single  siege  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Neapolitan  territory  determining  the  fortune  of  the 
country.  Their  prosperity  was  however  checked*^  by 
the  extreme  carelessness,  with  which  they  neglected  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  few  places  still  remaining  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  arrogance,  with  which  they 
offended  the  feelings  of  the  conquered.  But  a  combi- 
nation*^, occasioned  by  this  very  snccess,  was  formed  by 
tlie  pope,  the  emperor,  Spain,  Venice,  and  the  duke  of 
Milan,  which  must  have  compelled  the  French  monarch 

*'  Guictiarilini,  lib,  L  cap.  i.  "  Ilad.,  Ul.  ii.  eep,  xuL 

"  Ibid,  cap.  ixii. 
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to  abandon  liis  acquisition,  even  if  the  country  had  been 
completely  reduced.  Charles  VIII.,  who  had  already 
m  the  levity  of  his  character  determined  to  return  home, 
■was  forced  by  this  confederacy  to  hasten  his  departure; 
and,  a  large  part  of  the  array  being  withdrawn  for  the 
protection  of  his  retreat,  the  kingdom  was  recovered  by 
its  former  sovereign  with  as  much  rapidity,  as  it  had 
been  lost. 

The  transient  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  having 
pointed  out  to  the  French  the  facility,  with  which  con- 
quest might  be  achieved  among  the  uowarlike  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy,  that  country  was  invaded  five  year» 
afterwards  by  his  successor  Lewis  XII.,  who,  besides 
iuherittog  the  pretension  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  waa 
also  prompted  by  a  desire  of  asserting  a  claim  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  which  had  devolved  to  him  as  duke  of 
Orleans**.  This  prince  had  not,  like  his  predecessor,  the 
support  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  acquisition  of  which 
was  one  of  his  objects ;  but  the  Venetians*^  were  induced 
to  support  him  by  their  hatred  of  Lewis  Sforza  duke  of 
Milan,  and  the  pontiS'  was  gained  by  a  promise  of  the 
assistance  of  the  French  king  in  his  schemes  of  aggran* 
disement. 

The  French  king  failed  in  his  project  of  conquering 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  but  was  successful  in  acquiring 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  except  those  parts,  which  had  been 
by  treaty  conceded  to  the  Venetians  for  their  co-opera- 
tion. These  concessions  served  to  engage  him  in  a  great 
combination  of  Italian  politics,  whicli  four  years  after- 
wards produced  the  celebrated  league  of  Cambrai,  con- 
cluded for  the  reduction  of  the  formidable  power  acquired 
by  Venice  among  the  states  of  Italy, 

**  VktentiQa,  Uaii^htei  of  John  Otiuu  ter  of  Lewin  XI-,  lus  sod  Lewis  beoima 

ViKOoti,  iRuriud  LvwU  duke  o(  Orlung,  kin((  of  France  ufter  Iha  death  otChulei 

bcalhcrufCharleiVl.ur  Fru.ni:c;  aadllic  VIII- — Guicdjudiiiij  lib.  il.  cap.  ii.  iii. 

MQ  qE  Vftluntlaa  baTJog  nunied  a  daugh-  *  Ibid.,  cap.  %i. 
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The  confederacy  formed  by  the  Venetians  to  intercept 
Charles  VIII.  in  his  return,  must  have  convinced  Lewis 
that  they  were  the  people,  by  whom  the  stability  of  an 
Italian  conquest  was  most  liable  to  be  shaken.    Instructed 
by  this  proceeding,  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  of 
possessing  himself  of  those  parts  of  the  Milanese  terri- 
tory, which  he  had  been  induced  to  cede  to  them,  he 
concluded  in  the  year  1504*^  a  treaty  with  the  pope 
and  the  emperor,  by  which,  among  other  articles,  it  was 
Btipulated,  that  a  war  should  be  commenced  against  the 
■  Venetians,  for  the  recovery  of  those  territories,  of  which 
B  the  contracting  parties  had  been  respectively  deprived. 
■This  was  however  a  combination,  which  could  not  be 
B  ttomediately  completed  among  states  not  yet  habitually 
*    connected  in  the  relations  of  international   policy,  and 
various  fluctuations  of  political  interests*',  in  which  each 
of  the  parties  was  false  to  the  alliance,  rapidly  succeeded, 
before  it  was  accomplished  in  the  league  of  Cambrai. 
This  extraordinary  series  of  inconsistent  negotiations, 
while  it  demonstrates  the  imperfection  of  the  diplomacy 

Pflf  this  period,  manifests  also  the  difficulty  of  the  great 
^ocess,  which  was  then  involving  the  states  of  Europe 
in  the  relations  of  political  equUibrium,  devised  not 
long  before  for  the  Italian  governments  by  Lorenzo  de 
Medici. 

The  league  of  Cambrai "  was  concluded  in  the  year 


Iiac  let 
*"  Guicdaid 
«  IHd,  lib. 
i.a.™.iv.« 
*  M.  de  8U 
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~-EiBt.  des  R6p.  Ital,,  tome  liii.  p.  417. 

A  very  different  view  of  the  truuactinn 

bu  tuwciet  Iwea  pmented  by  Uie  im- 
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1508  between  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  king  of  France, 
the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  two 
Sicilies,  for  the  reduction  of  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
Venetians.  The  pope  claimed  Faenza**,  Rimini,  Ra- 
venna, and  Cervia,  ns  belonging  to  the  church ;  the 
emperor,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona,  for  the  empire,  and 
Friuli  and  Treviso  for  the  house  of  Austria;  the  king  of 
France,  Cremona,  Chiaradadda,  Bresse,  Bergamo,  and 
Creme  ;  and  the  king  of  Aragon  three  ports  and  places 
of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  which  had  l>een  pledged  to 
the  Venetians.  For  executing  this  confederacy  the  king 
of  France  entered  Italy  in  the  following  year,  when  he 
gained  over  the  Venetians  a  decisive  victory.  The 
emperor  and  the  pontiff'  then  attacking  them  on  other 
sides,  they  were  driven  to  despair,  and  even  formed  the 
determination  of  abandoning  all  the  territory,  which 
they  possessed  beyond  the  lagtincs- 

Though  the  pride  of  the  ambitious  republic  was 
severely  humbled  by  the  coalition,  it  was  however  soon 
discovered  that  no  necessity  existed  for  renouncing  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  acquisitions*.  The  pontiff,  alarmed 
at  the  aggrandisement  of  his  allies,  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  France,  and  satisfied  with  recovering  the  places 
which  he  had  himself  claimed,  began  to  favour  the 
Venetians :  the  king  of  France,  with  a  scrupulous  mo- 
deration, limited  his  acquisitions  to  those  places  for 
which  he  had  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  declining  to  take 
possession  of  others,  relinquished  by  the  enemy :  and, 
above  all,  the  negligence  and  weakness  of  the  emperor, 
hindering  him  from  leading  an  army  to  join  the  confe- 

inctsue  luir  cm]nr«,  and  canlendinfT  that  iTincipal  of  the  IliUioD  statei,  bdiI  ttiui 

to  giie  way  in  any  irutaace  would  be  a  lowered  (he  g«nur«l   imjiortaiice  of  ths 

niiuoug  policy. — lib.  liit.  cup.  iv,    M,  lis  Heoiniula. 
Siimoudi  leciiu  to  h»o  bvun  untble  to  **  Hist,  das  Kip.  Its).,  lome  xuL  lib. 

fficoirl]  siiy  juBtini  in  the  cause  of  a  coo-  tiii.  cap.  iii. 
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lerates,  rendered  his  part  of  the  claims  almost  ineffec- 
tual, as  no  troops  were  ready  for  receiving  the  places, 
which  had  been  procured  for  him  by  the  arms  of  the 
French. 

Venice  was  thus  preserved  from  destruction,  but  its 

iwer  had  received  a  decisive  blow  at  a  most  critical 
period  of  its  fortune.  Eleven  years  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  league  of  Cambrai,  the  Portuguese  had 
ascertained  the  practicability  of  sailing  round  Africa  to 
India;  and  it  was  precisely  during  the  movements  of  the 
confederacy  then  formed,  that  the  Venetians  were  de- 
prived of  the  valuable  commerce  of  the  east  by  the 
interference  of  the  adventurers  of  Portugal.  The  king 
of  France,  when  he  bad  been  the  chief  agent  in  this 
important  diversion,  was  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the 
negotiations  of  the  Roman  pontiff^',  which  had  induced 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  to  threaten  France  with  inva- 
sion. Milan  was  accordingly  ceded  to  the  son  of  Lewis 
Sforza,  its  former  duke. 

While  Florence  was  forming  in  Italy  a  system  of 
balanced  policy,  and  France  was  involving  herself  in  its 
combinations,  the  papal  government  was  resuming  its 
proper  position  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  and 
preparing  itself  for  the  struggle  of  the  reformation, 
which  soon  afterwards  ensued,  and  powerfully  operated 
in  establishing  the  more  general  balance  of  the  Euro- 
pean governments. 

The  removal  of  the  papacy  from  Rome  to  Avignon, 
where  it  continued  to  be  stationed  during  sixty-eight 
years,  had  very  much  reduced  its  authority.  In  most 
of  the  cities  subject  to  the  pontiff,  the  principal  citizens 
usurped  the  supreme  power  ^-' ;  Rome  itself,  though  it  still 
professed  to  acknowledge  the  papal  dominion,  was  really 

*  Guiedaidini,  lib.  x.  cup.  nii. — xn ; 
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independent ;  and  the  people  of  Europe  in  general  did 
not  much  regard  the  decrees  of  those,  who  were  aliens 
from  the  ancient  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy. 
The  restoration  of  the  papacy,  amidst  so  much  disorder, 
was  not  an  easy  enterprise.  It  was  accomplished  in  the 
year  1376,  when  the  necessary  preparation  had  bee» 
made  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  individual,  most 
singularly  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  in  which  he 
acted. 

Nicholas  Gabrini,  surnamed  di  Rienj^i^  a  diminutive 
of  the  name  of  his  father  Laurentius,  combined  in  bis 
character  an  extraordinary  variety  of  virtue  and  vice,  of 
ability  and  weakness,  all  however  favouring  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  papacy,  A  zealous  friend  of  order  and 
justice  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  was  fitted  to 
introduce  that  improvement  of  the  public  manners, 
which  the  condition  of  Rome  had  rendered  indispensable; 
and  yet  such  were  the  follies  of  his  latter  conduct,  that 
he  was  disqualified  for  giving  to  his  power  so  much 
stability,  as  would  have  obstructed  the  return  of  a 
superior  authority.  His  genius  was  such,  as  enabled 
him  to  conciliate  and  to  rule  the  Roman  people,  and  he 
has  been  in  particular  described  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  of  his  age ;  and  the  extravagance  and 
buffoonery,  which  were  blended  with  this  ability,  pro- 
tected him  from  the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  by  whom 
he  was  derided  and  despised^,  without  offending  the 
fantastic  character  of  the  populace,  which  he  managed. 
How  peculiarly  indeed  Rienzi  was  suited  to  his  situation, 
was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  unpopularity  of  Cerroni**, 
who  was  chosen  chief  of  the  people  in  the  interval  of 

**  The  ColoniiAs  even  inTited  him  fre-  described   him  as  the  Brutus  of  this 

quently  to  their  palace  to  furoish  them  modern  revolution. — ^Vie  de  P6trar¥^ 

amusementj  and,  considering  him  as  a  tome  ii.  pp.  326,  338. 

mere  fool  of  no  importance,  laughed  at  ^  Conjur.  de  Rienzi  par  Du  Cexceaai 

the  sarcasms,  which  he  uttered  against  p.  243.    Amst.  1734« 
tbemaelves.     PetipiGA  hw  iMXDr£og]jf 
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the  two  administrations  of  Rienzi,  and  attempted  to  rule 
them  with  the  moderation  of  an  orderly  government. 
When  this  other  demagogue  had  held  the  government 
almost  twenty  months,  he  retired,  and  left  the  people  to 
the  agitations,  which  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  their 
gratification. 

Though  bom  in  a  very  humble  class  of  life^,  Rienzi 
had  been  carefully  educated,  and  from  the  study  of  the 
Boman  classics  had  caught  such  a  veneration  for  the 
ancient  glory  of  Rome,  that  in  bis  early  youth  he  passed 
entire  days  in  examining  the  ruined  monuments  of  her 
fonner  greatness.  Emerging  from  his  inferior  station 
by  his  talents  and  acquirements,  he  became  known  to 
history  in  the  year  1342,  when  he  was  appointed  to  be 
the  ooUeague  of  Petrarca,  in  a  solemn  deputation  sent  by 
the  people  of  Rome  to  Clement  VI.  to  solicit  his  return. 
Though  he  failed  in  the  object  of  his  embassy,  he  made 
a  &yourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  pontiff,  for 
two  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  apostolic  notary 
^t  Rome,  the  daily  salary  of  his  office  being  five  florini^ 
of  gold.  In  the  year  1347^,  when  he  had  prepared  the 
people  for  his  purpose,  by  discharging  his  office  with 
nmch  aSectation  of  disinterested  justice,  and  by  fre- 
quently inveighing  against  the  oppressions  of  the  great, 
he  began  the  revolution,  which  he  had  long  meditated. 

He  suspended  in  the  capitol,  and  in  other  public 
places,  various  emblematical  pictures,  representing  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  Rome,  which  he  explained  in 
the  most  animated  harangues.  He  then  attached  to  one 
of  the  gates  a  writing,  which  declared  that  the  people 
should  soon  be  re-established  in  the  good  state,  terms 
frequently  employed  as  the  watchword  of  his  party.  He 
next  assembled  in  secret  on  Mount  Aventine  those,  whom 

•»  Vie  4«  F^traique,  tome  ii.  p.  4S--60.  »  Ibid^ p.320, te. 
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he  thought  worthy  of  his  confidence,  being  favoured  by* 
the  absence  of  Stephen  Colonna,  who  woiiM  have  ren-J 
dered  such  a  convention  impracticable.  When  he  had 
in  this  meeting  pointed  out  the  funds  of  the  apostolic 
chamber  as  a  resource,  and  had  calmtd  the  scruples  of 
his  associates  by  pretending  to  maintain  all  deference 
for  the  pontiff,  he  at  length  made  proclamation  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  that  all  should  assemble  without  arms  on  the 
night  preceding  Whitsunday  in  the  church  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  to  provide  for  the  good  slate.  In  that 
church  he  assisted  at  masses  of  the  Holy  Spirit  froirf 
midnight  to  the  ninth  hour  of  the  following  day,  whicfe 
he  selected  for  his  enterprise,  that  he  might  appear  toi 
act  under  the  inspiration  of  the  third  person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  At  that  time  he  sallied  forth  with  his  head 
uncovered,  attended  by  a  hundred  men  armed  as  he  was 
also  himself,  and  accompanied  by  the  vicar  of  the  pope, 
a  simple  man  whom  he  had  persuaded  of  the  innocence 
of  his  views,  while  the  people  followed  in  a  crowd,  igno- 
rant of  his  design.  When  Rienzi  had  thus  led  the 
people  to  the  capitol,  he  addressed  them  with  a  speech, 
in  which  he  expatiated  on  the  regulations  of  the  good 
state,  and  was  immediately  invested  with  unlimited  power, 
for  carrying  them  into  execution.  Still  however  he  had 
the  moderation  to  content  himself  with  the  title  of 
tribune,  and  he  even,  through  policy,  desired  that  the 
papal  vicar  should  be  associated  with  him,  having  indeed 
no  reason  for  being  apprehensive  of  such  a  colleague. 

The  salutary  influence  of  his  government  soon  became 
conspicuous.  The  roads  became  safe,  agriculture  was 
revived,  pilgrims  resorted  to  the  city,  and  mercantile 
dealings  were  resumed ;  and,  as  the  reputation  of  the 
integrity  of  Rienzi  diffused  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  territory,  appeals  were  presented  to  him  for  decision 
from  every  part  of  Italy,  and  even  from  foreign  coun- 
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ies^  applications  were  made  for  his  judgment  or  his 
mediation.  The  desij^n  of  Rienzi  was  indeed  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  re-establishraent  of  the  liberty  and 
tranquillity  of  Rome,  but  fmbraccd  the  restoration  of  her 
ancient  dominion  ;  and  in  the  brief  period  of  his  govern- 
ment he  actually  accomplished  the  reduction  of  the 
papal  state.  Such  was  the  revolution  suddenly  effected 
by  this  enthusiast  of  classic  recollections,  whose  success 
was  hailed  by  Petrarca  in  the  same  classic  spirit,  with 
the  most  animated  interest.  The  papal  greatness  had 
been  originally  prepared  by  the  dominion,  which  had 
invested  with  a  lasting  authority  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  west ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  shade  of  its  departed 
power  had  been  at  this  time  conjured  from  the  tomb,  to 
facilitate  the  return  of  the  exiled  pontiff. 

The  intemperance  of  prosperity  presently  betrayed  the 
follies  and  vices  of  Rienzi*^,  and  precipitated  his  ruin. 
From  the  greatest  simplicity  he,  with  his  whole  family, 
passed  at  once  to  an  extreme  degree  of  magnificence  and 
luxury,  inconsistent  with  his  character  of  tribune  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  assume  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  which 
belonged  to  the  nobles.  In  the  unusual  ceremonies*", 
observed  on  the  occasion  of  assuming  his  new  dignity,  he 
offended  the  superstition  of  the  people  :  he  excited  dis- 
gust by  the  idle  arrogance,  with  which,  in  the  solemni- 
ties of  his  inauguration,  he  summoned  before  him  the 
two  candidates,  who  were  then  contending  for  the  em- 
pire, Lewis  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Charles  king  of  Bohemia, 


_ "  The  king  of  B-ungaiy  submitted  to 
hi!  copiiianct  Ihe  (juprtion  of  the  ilcalh 
of  hii  brathei  Andivw  kiii|;  of  Nnpltn,  of 
vhich  bu  Bcciued  tjiieen  JonniiB,  Lewis 
ofTaiaDlD.andChBrlesorDuniio;  but 
Kieaii,  though  the  uiise  wai  lulemaly 
heme),  nbetained  frum  pronnunring  juilg. 
.    The  rmpnoi  Lewis  V.iilii'i,wUuai 


a  lie  Putrorque, 


I.  p.3( 


"  He  uwd  fat  hii  balh  tt  VMS  of  . 
phycy,  in  which  it  wai  believBd  that  Om  J 
Emgirnir  Canstantina  had  bathnl  hinud^  J 
when  he  had  been  cured  of  a  lejiro<y  by  "• 
the  pope ;    and  he  rhrav  afterwaidi  t» 
sleep  in  a  part  oC  the  diurch  regarded  M 
espudolly  socied. 
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together  with  the  German  electors;  and  a  project  ot 
exterminating  all  the  nobles  of  Rome,  which  he  had 
almost  carried  into  execution,  having  driven  them  to 
desperation,  they  commenced  an  open  war  egainst  himj 
which  rendered  the  inhabitants  weary  of  a  government 
no  longer  capable  of  affording  protection.  The  tribunS 
was  able  to  defeat  the  assault  of  his  enemies,  but  his 
victory  was  the  crisis  of  his  fall.  Persuaded  that  hia 
enemies  were  then  entirely  subdued,  he  indulged  himself 
in  the  most  excessive  luxury,  which  he  maintained  hf 
oppression  of  every  kind.  The  papal  legate  perceived 
the  advantage  afforded  by  the  popular  detestation  of 
Rienzi ;  a  small  force,  secretly  procured  from  the  party 
of  the  nobles,  advanced  to  the  capitol,  where  he  resided ; 
and,  when  it  appeared  that  the  people  would  not  assem-' 
blc  for  his  support  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  of  the  capitol, 
he  sought  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  and  soon 
afterwards  retired  from  Rome,  where  he  had  held  tha 
government  but  seven  months. 

The  influence  of  this  singular  individual  however  WM 
not  terminated  by  the  catastrophe,  which  had  thus  ruined 
his  sovereignty,  for  he  was  by  the  pontiff  himself  con- 
sidered as  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  the  public 
order  in  Rome,  and  was  accordingly  sent  thither  with 
his  express  sanction.  Invested  at  his  return  with  a 
legitimate  authority,  when  he  had  been  previously  dis- 
ciplined by  adversity,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  would 
at  this  time  have  maintained  his  station  in  moderation 
and  tranquillity ;  but  his  evil  propensities  had  been 
inflamed  by  his  discomfiture,  and  after  his  restoration  he 
was  even  more  intoxicated  than  before  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  power.  The  second  administration  of  Rienzi 
accordingly  was  terminated  by  assassination,  when  it  had 
continued  not  quite  four  months.  But,  short  as  it  was, 
it  produced  the  effect,  which  had  been  proposed,  for  U»6 
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authority  of  the  papacy  was  preserved  Ja  Rome  from 
this  time,  until  after  twenty-two  yearS  that  city  became 
again  the  residence  of  the  pontiffs. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  retilm  of  the  papacy** 
was  perhaps  chiefly  that,  in  the  year  1376,  the  govern*  I 
ment  of  Florence  had  excited  a  revolt  among  the  gover*  ' 
nors  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  state.    Rome  however  continaed 
but  a  short  time  after  this  event  to  be  submissive  to  the 
authority  of  the  papacy,    the   refractory   spirit  of  the 
ancient  capital  being  speedily  manifested  ;  nor  was  the 
papal  dominion  securely  established  in  it*'  before  the 
pontificate  of  Eugenius  iV.  who  was  elected  in  the  year 
J431.     The  cities  of  Romagna  and  the  other  dependen-  1 
cies  of  the  Roman  see  having  been  <ilso  almost  wholly  , 
alienated  from  it,  the  effectual  recovery  of  them  became 
necessary  to  the  authority  of  the  papacy.     This  was  the 
work  of  two  very  remarkable  agents,  the  infamous  Alex- 
ander VI.  and  his  equally  infamous  son  Caesar  Borgia, 
the  former  of  whom  has  been  named  by  Mosheim  the 
Nero  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  latter  is  memorable  as  the 
original  of  the  p'tHceofMachiavelli.  Ale»ander,whohegaa] 
his  papacy  in  the  year  1491,  proposed  as  his  great  objeol;:1 
the  formation  of  a  principality  for  Ciesar  Borgia,  and  he-* 
succeeded  in  constituting  him  duke  of  Romagna,  to  whiofljc 
he  aspired  to  unite  the  sovereignty  of  Naples,  then  conoi 
tested  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  but  claimed  by  th* 
pontiff  as  having  devolved  to  his  see.     But,  while  theaO'-i 
two  execrable  men  were  for  their  own  purposes  availing 
themselves  of  the  influence  of  the  papacy,  they  were  the 
unconscious  instruments  of  the  reno^fi^iAol'  ^^'^  papal 
dominion*".     The  edifice  of  grandeur,  erected  for  Ceesar 
Borgia,  yielded  to  the  assaults  of  Julius  II.,  whose  enter- 
prising ambition  formed  the  immediate  preparation  of 
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the  papacy  for  the  approaching  struggle  of  the  refonna- 
tiou. 

As  long  as  the  struggle  of  the  Roman  see  was  waged 
with  the  chief  of  the  empire,  France  was  naturally  its 
friend,  and  a  French  family  was  accordingly  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Naples,  to  afford  it  the  most  speedy  and 
effectual  support.  But  in  the  struggle  of  the  reforma- 
tion, of  which  Germany  was  the  great  theatre,  the  chief 
of  the  empire  became  the  ally,  not  the  adversary  of 
Rome,  and  France,  though  a  Romish  government,  found 
a  political  interest  m  supporting  the  protestant  princeg 
of  Germany  against  their  sovereign.  In  correspondence 
to  this  change  of  external  relations  the  French  family  of 
the  Neapolitan  princes  had  in  the  year  1442  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Spanish  dynasty,  and  Naples  in  the  year 
1503  had  been  permanently  united  under  the  same 
Spanish  succession  with  Sicily  and  Aragon,  so  as  to  bring 
Spain  into  that  connexion  with  the  papacy,  which  had 
been  before  maintained  by  France.  For  this  function 
Spain  had  been  specially  prepared  by  seven  centuries  of 
hostility  waged  against  infidels,  and  its  recent  triuniph 
over  their  last  possession  in  the  peninsula. 

The  alienation  of  the  papacj^  from  France  was  begun  in 
the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI. ^,  who  at  last  perceived 
that  he  could  not  prosecute  his  schemes  of  aggrandise- 
ment for  his  son,  without  encountering  resistance  from  the 
measures  of  Lewis  Xll. ;  it  was  increased  by  the  more 
liberal  policy  of  Julius  II.,  who  saw  that  the  expulsion 
of  this  prince  from  Italy"  was  necessary  to  its  indepen- 
dence; and  it  was  confirmed  by  Leo  X.**,  who  had 
brought  with  him  to  the  papal  throne  the  personal  re- 
sentments of  his  family,  caused   by  the  recollection", 

"  GuicdBnUoi.  lib,  vi,  cap.  vi.  VIII.  vsE   lulvAOcing    s^iniil    NiplMj 

"  Ibid.,  lib.  viii.  cu[i.  ixiiv.  Peter  cle'  Mmlici,  son  of  Lorenio,  dcUr- 

"  Ibid.,lib.  Ei.cap,  XXX,  mined  Ihu  Floreutino  to  rcfuK  him  t 

**  IbiiL,  cap.  xztx.      Vlhsa  Clurlei  paMage    and  auppUe^   but  >(t«nruiW 
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;  France  had  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  his  family 
from  Florence. 

The  interests  of  the  papacy  and  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom were  the  only  Italian  interests,  which  continued  to 
mfluence  in  any  considerable  degree  the  combinations  of 
Europe.  Florence  had  exercised  her  various  functions 
of  commerce,  of  intellectual  refinement,  and  of  policy; 
and  her  transient  system  of  equilibrium  had  done  all 
which  it  was  fitted  to  do,  in  presenting  an  example  for 
larger  and  more  durable  relations  of  federative  con- 
nexion. Venice  too  had  fulfilled  a  high  fortune  in 
becoming  the  great  agent  of  the  earlier  system  of  com- 
merce, to  be  overborne  only  by  the  discoveries  of  un- 
bounded adventure ;  and  the  general  hostility,  which 
her  ambition  had  provoked,  while  it  compelled  her  to 
yield  almost  without  resistance  to  the  new  order  of 
commerce,  had  given  an  actual  beginning  to  that  ex- 
tended combination  of  various  governments,  which  has 
since  comprehended  all  the  states  of  Europe,  The 
decay  of  Italy,  which  was  begun  at  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  was  consummated  at  the  fall  of  Florence  in 
the  year  1530",  when  it  was  taken  by  the  generals  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  papacy  still  preserved  its 
importance  by  the  hierarchy,  over  which  it  presided,  and 
the  connexions  which  it  maintained  with  the  govern- 
ments of  other  countries ;  and  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies  just  served  to  establish  a  communication,  which 
attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  principality  the  bigotry  of 
Spain.     Thus  supported,  the    pontiff  has  continued  to 

ign  amidst  the  moral  desolation  of  a  people  destitute 
of  character,  because  deprived  of  liberty,  as  his  resi- 


being  ttkrmed  at   the  approach  of  the  listi'dteventy-lhreB  years.— Guicciiinlini, 

img,  madi!  Bo  |^Bt  CtiDcu&slDDa,  that  ba  lib.  i.  call.  Kli.  uiii.  xWx.  Ill 

wu  driven  TrDin  Florence,  and  the  puwor  ''  Hist  ilea  R£p.  ItlJ.,   tomu  ivi.  p. 

uf  his  family  ruined,  vheo  it  had  sub-  S20. 
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dence  is  encompassed  by  a  pestilential  atmosphere, 
itself  also  generated  by  the  same  political  decay. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  recent  historian  ^^  that 

*  from  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  in  1260,  to  the  invasion 
'  of  Charles  VIII.  in  1494,  a  long  and  undistinguished 
^  period  occurs,  which  it  is  impossible  to  break  into  any 
'  natural  divisions/    And  again,  speaking  of  Italy,  ^  her 

*  political  history  presents  a  labyrinth  of  petty  facts,  so 
^  obscure  and  of  so  little  influence  as  not  to  arrest  the 
'  attention ;  so  intricate  and  incapable  of  classification, 
'  as  to  leave  only  confusion  in  the  memory/  Iff  in 
illustrating  the  general  philosophy  of  modem  history, 
arrangement  and  combination  have  been  given  to  a  mass 
of  facts  regarded  with  so  much  despair,  this  chapter 
may  perhaps  claim  to  be  ccmsidered,  as  affording  to  the 
whole  scheme  a  very  strong  confirmation. 

^  state  of  Eiffope  during  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Mr.  Hallam,  yoL  x.  p.  288. 
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hfthe  kiitoTy  of  Gfrmany,  from  Ihn  death  of  Albert  in  the  year  1309, 
to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  ofCkarleit  V.  in  the  year  1519. 

The  stalea  ditided  bio  three  cullegoi  in  the  fear  1309,— The  itnif^gle  with  tha  papacy 
ended,  and  Charles  IV.  king  of  Bohemia,  emptror,  13-17.— The  golden  iii/l, 
1356. — John  Hus9  began  to  preach  against  popery.  1408, — Sigiunnnil,  king  of 
HunifBtj  and  Bohemia,  effipcroi,  1410, — Husi  put  to  death,  1415. — Huaaile  war 
beh-un,  1419,— Concluded,  14:i4.— The  Aurtriao  dynasty  beRuo,  1437.— The  Turka 
began  to  invade  Hungary,  14<i9. — The  archduke  Maiimilioa  married  to  the 
helreii  of  Burgundy,  1477. — Private  war  aboliihed,  the  impcriid  chamber  miule 
permanent,  the  archduke  Philip  married  to  Johanna  of  Castile. — The  SnisB  coo- 
iederacy  indepenileDt,  1499. — The  Circles  oC  the  empire  completed,  1512. 

(.The  history  of  the  revolutions  of  religious  opinion  has 
h^en  commonly  considered,  as  so  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  history  of  the  changes  of  political 
society,  that  the  student,  who  is  not  particularly  devoted 
to  ecclesiastical  inquiry,  might  content  himself  with  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  causes,  by  which  these 
revolutions  are  produced,  and  of  the  circumstances,  by 
which  they  are  variously  modified.  The  principles,  by 
which  man  is  directed  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  are  supposed  to  have  but  little  con- 
nexion with  those,  which  regulate  his  conduct  in  so- 
ciety ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  general  information  it  is 
thought  sufficient,  that  the  former  should  be  occa- 
sionally noticed,  when  they  are  observed  to  exercise 
some  influence  upon  the  interests  of  states.  This  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  political  history  has  been 
formed  from  the  narratives  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in 
■which  religious  principles  have  little  operation,  but  is 
utterly  unsuited  to  governments,  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  a  true  religion  are  professed,  and,  however  blended 
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■with  error,  or  counteracted  by  depravity,  are  still  gene- 
rally respected  as  prescribing  the  rules  of  social  obliga- 
tion. In  analysing  the  histories  of  Christian  nations  the 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  changes  are  accordingly,  not 
merely  among  the  objects,  to  which  the  attention  of  a 
student  of  political  history  should  be  directed,  but  the 
paramount  and  controlling  causes  of  the  great  revolu- 
tions of  policy.  Religious  belief  is  among  them  the 
Boul,  which  gives  animation  and  expression  to  the 
features  of  merely  political  society ;  and  a  history  of 
Christendom,  in  which  religion  is  not  thus  considered, 
can  resemble  only  casts  modelled  from  the  features  of 
the  dead,  exhibiting  but  the  forms  of  sunken  and  spirit- 
less lineaments. 

Tliis  observation,  common  to  all  the  countries  of 
Christian  Europe,  is  more  especially  applicable  to  Ger- 
many, the  country  of  the  reformation.  Germany  has 
been  more  than  once  mentioned  as  the  appropriate 
organ,  by  which  the  combinations  of  a  federative  policy 
have  been  generated  among  the  greater  governments  of 
Europe,  It  is  well  known  to  have  been  also  the  country, 
in  which  the  great  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  reformation,  was  pri- 
marily effected.  But  it  is  not  sufficiently  considered, 
how  intimate  was  the  connexion  between  the  political 
and  the  ecclesiastical  operation,  how  important  was  the 
latter  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  former. 

The  balance  of  Europe,  it  will  hereafter  be  shown, 
was  in  its  origin  chiefly  supported  by  the  struggle  of  the 
two  religious  parties  of  the  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  no  other  principle  than  religion  then  possess- 
ing sufficient  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  for  main- 
taining among  independent  communities  the  necessary 
steadiness  of  political  action.  When  therefore  we  would 
examine  the  history  of  Germany,  as  that  of  the  country, 
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in  which  the  federative  policy  of  Europe  was  first 
arranged  and  combined,  we  should  search  into  the 
causes,  which  constituted  that  country  also  the  original 
scene  of  a  great  division  of  religious  parties,  without 
which  the  combinations  of  a  federative  policy  would 
have  been  destitute  of  their  most  operative  principle. 

Three  distinct  movements  of  reformation  have  been 
made  in  the  German  territories  ;  in  Bohemia,  in  Saxony, 
and  in  Swisserland '.  These  were  various  and  inde- 
pendent exertions,  differing  in  time  and  place  and  cha- 
racter, and  exercising  very  different  influences  on  the 
political  relations  of  Europe. 

The  Bohemian  effort  of  reformation,  violent  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  after  a  furious  struggle  finally  suppressed, 
appears  to  have  driven  the  chiefs  of  the  empire,  though 
long  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  the  papal  see,  into  a 
close  adherence  to  its  cause,  instead  of  drawing  them, 
like  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  into  a  concur- 
rence with  a  prevailing  change  of  religious  opinion. 
The  Saxon  and  the  Helvetic  reformation,  as  they  were 
peaceable  in  their  character,  and  permanent  in  their 
establishment,  were  the  supports  of  the  interest  opposed 
to  that  of  Rome,  while  they  served  to  maintain  an 
interior  balance  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  opinion 
among  Protestants, 

In  regarding  the  local  and  political  circumstances 
of  the  German  territories,  as  they  were  connected  with 
these  three  several  movements,  we  may  discover  an 
extremely  curious  correspondence  to  the  tendencies,  by 
which  they  have  thus  been  respectively  distinguished. 
For  the  efforts  of  Huss  was  provided  a  territory,  formed 
for  a  separate  government  by  the  natural  demarcation  of  ] 

'  The  Swim  cantons  were  oominaUy 
nibject  to  the  Gimnoa  rtown.  thtir  iade- 
pemkiice   beiog   first  rarui»Uy  acknov- 
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a  mountainous  boundary,  yet  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  tliat  Austrian  dominion,  on  which  the  violence  of  ita 
reformers  may  be  conceived  to  have  produced  its  effect. 
The  successful  reformation  of  Luther  was  accommodated 
with  the  distant,  but  considerable  province  of  Saxony, 
in  which  the  control  of  the  general  government  waa 
scarcely  acknowledged.  As  the  Helvetic  reformation 
was  a  system  of  more  freedom  than  the  Saxon,  the 
Helvetic  provinces  had  been  previously  thrown  off  from 
the  German  empire,  and,  though  still  in  a  nominal 
dependeace,  formed  into  a  republican  confederacy.  It 
was  perfected  in  the  little  republic  of  Geneva,  which 
was  independent  of  that  confederacy,  which  had  been 
goaded  to  resistance  by  the  misconduct  of  its  bishop, 
and  was  so  limited  in  territory,  that  Calvin  could  com- 
bine in  its  council  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  au- 
thorities. 

For  the  political  function  of  the  German  government, 
by  which  it  gave  a  beginning  to  an  extended  system  of 
federative  policy,  it  was  necessary  that  its  combinatioa 
aliould  be  relaxed  as  much  as  was  at  all  compatible 
witii  its  integrity.  It  was  however  also  necessary  that, 
while  its  combination  should  be  relaxed,  its  irregularity 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  reduced  to  order.  If  tho 
combination  of  the  government  had  been  in  any  degree 
maintained,  it  could  not  have  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
federative  policy ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  reduced  tO 
order  by  numerous  improvements  of  its  arrangements,  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  a  useful  instrument  in  elTecting 
an  orderly  combination  of  the  interests  of  independent 
communities. 

In  the  period  reviewed  in  the  present  chapter,  only 
the  Bohemian  reformation  was  comprehended  ;  but  the 
same  period  exhibits  the  political  combination  of  the 
empire  as  reduced  to  the  extreme  degree  of  relaxfttiofl, 
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and  its  orderly  arrangement  as  receiving  all  the  im- 
provement, of  which  such  a  government  can  be  con- 
ceived to  be  susceptible,  the  authority  of  the  imperial 
dignity  beins^  at  length  supported  by  the  external  power 
of  the  Austrian  family,  in  which  it  became  hereditary. 
The  objects  to  be  at  present  contemplated  are  accord- 
ingly the  Bohemian  reformation,  the  increased  relaxation 
of  the  imperial  government,  the  several  improvements  of 
the  political  order,  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary 
series  of  Austrian  emperors,  and  their  extraordinary 
aggrandisement. 

The  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  immediate  successor  of 
Albert  1.,  occupied  but  four  years  and  a  half,  and  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  those  intervals  already  noticed  in 
the  history  of  Germany,  which  permitted  the  govern- 
ment to  recover  some  degree  of  vigour,  after  the  shocks, 
to  which  it  was  repeatedly  exposed.  This  prince*  is 
described  as  having  distinguished  himself  before  his 
exaltation  by  his  extraordinary  exertions  for  the  support 
of  public  justice,  and  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  though  yet  more  by  the  courage  and  ad- 
dress, which  he  exhibited  in  the  tournaments  of  the  age. 
The  circumstances,  also,  in  which  he  was  advanced  to 
the  throne,  were  favourable  to  the  internal  quiet  of  his 
reign,  for  his  election^  was  secretly  favoured  by  the 
Roman  pontiff,  who  had  just  then  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  his  see  to  Avignon,  and  was  too  apprehensive  of 
the  aggrandisement  of  his  powerful  protector,  the  king 
of  France,  to  be  willing  that  his  brother,  who  was  the 
competitor  of  Henry,  should  be  placed  upon  the  throne 
of  .the  empire.  Nor  was  the  beneficial  influence  of  thia 
reign  confined  to  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  existing 
order,  but  it  was  also  distinguished  by  an  improvement 

'  Sduoidt,  tune  iv.  ^.  413.      *  Ibid.,  y.  4tli. 
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in  the  arrangement  of  the  government,  for  the  states  of 
the  empire*  were  then  first  distributed  into  the  three 
separate  colleges,  of  the  electors,  the  princes  *,  and  the 
imperial  cities. 

Henry  VII.  was,  in  the  year  1313,  succeeded  by 
Lewis  v.,  whose  reign  of  thirty-three  years  is  remarkable 
for  a  renewed  contest  with  t!ie  papacy,  in  which  an 
emperor  was  for  the  last  time  attacked  by  a  papal  ex- 
commuDication.  A  turbulent  iiiterregnumof  four  months, 
terminated  only  by  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  his  com- 
petitor, a  duke  of  Austria,  announced  the  disturbances 
of  the  government  of  this  prince,  as  it  seemed  to  promise 
a  powerful  party  for  the  support  of  whoever  might  be 
his  adversary.  John  XXII.,  the  pontiff  of  his  time,  by 
birth  a  Frenchman*,  availed  himself  of  the  discontents 
gf  Germany  to  effect  the  deposition  of  Lewis,  in  favour 
of  the  king  of  France,  when  the  emperor  had  protected 
the  duke  of  Milan  against  the  papal  legate.  Claimmg 
the  right  of  examining  a  contested  election',  he  con- 
demned Lewis  for  having  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Romans  without  his  approbation ;  and  arrogating 
likewise  the  right  of  administering  the  imperial  govern- 
ment during  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  he  condemned  him 
also  for  having  exercised  the  imperial  dignity,  and  more 
particularly  for  having  supported  the  enemies  of  the 
church.  Lewis,  having  disregarded  the  orders  of  the 
pope,  by  which  he  had  been  directed  to  abdicate  the  em- 
pire, and  to  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  papal 
see,  was  declared  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  rights  of  his 
election,  and  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  excommunica- 
tion.   Though  the  emperor  did  not  immediately  yield  to 

*  P&Sel,tamRLp.46S.  'Schmidt,  tome   iv,    pp.   44S,  448, 
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the  haughty  pretensions  of  the  pontiff,  but  repeatedly- 
appealed  to  a  future  council*,  and  even  charged  the  pope 
with  favouring  heretics,  and  maintaining  heretical  opi 
nions^,  he  at  length  gave  way,  apparently  without  ne- 
cessity, and  descended  from  one  humiliation  to  another, 
even  to  a  proposal  of  abdicating  his  crown  in  favour  of 
his  cousin.  The  minds  of  the  Germans  however  re- 
volted against  the  extravagance  of  the  papal  pretensions, 
urged  to  favour  the  designs  of  France,  and  the  electors 
were  so  much  alarmed  for  their  own  particular  rights, 
which  must  have  perished  with  the  independence  of  the 
empire,  that  they  asserted  this  independence  in  a  formal 
ordinance,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  diet.  So  strongly 
indeed  did  the  electors  disapprove  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor,  that  they  required  him  to  abdicate  the  crown, 
which  he  had  so  debased,  and,  when  he  refused  to  resign 
it  to  any  other  than  his  own  son,  they  replied,  '  Under 
thy  reign,  Bavarian,  the  empire  has  been  so  much  en- 
feebled, that  we  must  take  care,  for  the  future,  not  to 
intrust  it  to  a  Bavarian  "*.' 

As  this  struggle  extinguished  the  pretensions  of  the 
papacy  against  the  empire,  so  was  Lewis  the  last  em- 
peror, who  maintained  the  rights  of  the  empire  in  Italy  ". 
The  embarrassing  combination  of  the  two  governments 
had  produced  its  full  effect  in  relaxing  the  constitution 
of  the  empire,  and  the  lime  was  approaching,  in  which 
it  would  be  expedient,  that  the  removal  of  all  reciprocal 
pretensions  should  permit  the  imperial  and  the  papal 
power  to  unite  their  efforts,  for  the  support  of  the  exist- 
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ing  institutions  of  the  church  against  the  party  of  the 
reformation. 

As  soon  as  these  mutual  claims  had  been  thus  extin- 
guished, a  king  of  Bohemia  was  placed  on  the  imperial 
throne,  Lewis  V.  being  succeeded  by  Charles  IV.,  grand- 
son of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.,  and  in  right  of  his 
mother  the  king  of  Bohemia.  That  country  becoming, 
sixty-one  years  afterwards,  the  theatre  of  the  reforming 
etforts  of  .lohn  Huss'^  which  will  be  shown  to  have 
served  to  attach  the  imperial  authority  to  the  support  of 
the  papacy,  the  advancement  of  its  sovereign  to  the 
throne  of  the  empire,  which  tended  to  connect  the  local 
agitations  of  Bohemia  with  the  general  interests  of 
Germany,  naturally  followed  the  suppression  of  the 
ancient  hostility,  which  through  ages  had  alienated  the 
imperial  and  papal  powers. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  the  double  process,  of  an 
Increasing  relaxation  of  the  imperial  government,  and  of 
an  improvement  in  the  order  of  its  arrangements,  is  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous.  He  completed  the  dissipation  of 
the  imperial  revenues'^,  probably  hoping  that  the  electors 
might  thus  be  necessitated  to  continue  the  imperial  dig- 
nity in  his  family,  as  alone  able  to  sustain  its  majesty ; 
and  he  suffered  the  judicial  authority  of  the  crown  to 
sink  -wholly  into  disuse'*,  partly  by  residing  in  Bohemia, 
and  thereby  losing  the  concurrent  jurisdiction,  which  his 
predecessors  had  exercised  in  their  progresses  through 
Germany,  and  partly  by  lavishing  on  the  states  the  pri- 
vilege, by  which  they  were  exempted  from  any  external 
judicature.  His  reign  was,  on  the  other  hand,  distin- 
guished by  an  important  regulation,  named  Ika  goldai 
buU^^,  by  which  the  number,  rank,  rights,  and  succession 


"  So  iinmed  rrom  HuuinBli,  a  small 
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of  the  electors  were  determined,  and  the  imperial  elec- 
tions were  protected  from  the  prettnsions  of  the  pontiffs, 
founded  upon  the  divisions  of  the  electors.  la  framing 
this  regulation  he  was  probably  influenced  by  a  desire 
of  transferring  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  by  degrees 
to  the  electoral  college  '^  of  which,  as  the  king  of  Ruhe- 
mia,  he  was  himself  a  member;  and  for  this  purpose  it 
seems  that  the  golden  bull  proposed,  that  this  college 
should  be  annually  assembled. 

In  reference  to  the  Bohemian  movement  of  reforma- 
tion, we  find  ia  the  reign  of  this  prince  that,  in  the  year 
I'MQ,  a  university  was  founded  by  him  at  Prague",  in 
which  John  Huss,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  began 
his  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  from  the 
project,  which  he  announced,  of  reforming  the  clergy  of 
Germany'*,  we  may  conclude  that  in  Bohemia,  where 
he  resided,  he  gave  encouragement  to  tliose,  who  were 
ill  affected  to  the  existing  order  of  the  church. 

Charles  IV.,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-one  years,  was  iu 
the  year  1378  succeeded  by  his  son  Wenceslaus,  also 
king  of  Bohemia,  who  twenty-two  years  afterwards  was 
deposed  from  the  imperial  throne  for  neglect  of  the 
interests  of  the  empire,  while  he  continued  to  reign  in 
Bohemia.  To  his  government  belong  all  the  same 
characteristics,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  that  of  his 
father.  Constantly  residing  iu  Bohemia,  he  like  him 
neglected  the  affairs  of  the  empire  ;  when  at  length  the 
confusions  of  the  imperial  government  had  broken  out 
into  open  hostilities,  he  improved  its  arrangement  by 


■  Ibid.,  p.  570. 
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beginning,  in  the  year  1387,  the  distribution  of  the 
empire  into  circles",  which  was  completed  after  twenty- 
five  years  by  Maximilian  I. :  lilte  Lis  father,  he  expressed 
an  anxiety  to  reform  the  German  clergy™;  and  whea 
Huss  began  to  preach  against  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
this  prince  afforded  him  encouragement"'  throagh  resent- 
ment against  the  pontifl',  by  whose  iotrigues  he  had 
been  deposed  from  the  imperial  dignity.  Both  the  evil 
and  the  good  qualities  of  this  prince  were  favourable 
to  the  religious  movement  of  Bohemia.  While  his 
carelessness  and  intemperance  allowed  a  free  opportu- 
nity to  the  adversaries  of  Rome*',  he  was  disposed  by 
his  integrity  and  understanding,  for  which  his  habits  of 
ebriety  have  hindered  him  from  obtaining  sufficient 
credit,  to  countenance  exertions  so  manifestly  justified 
by  the  prevailing  abuses^. 

The  reign  of  tliis  Bohemian  emperor  appears  at  the 
same  time  to  have  had  one  special  bearing,  as  it  afibrded 
a  convenient  opportunity  for  the  full  establishment  of 
the  Swiss  confederacy,  which  was  efiected  ten  years 
after  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  throne  of  the  empire, 
and  twelve  years  before  he  was  driven  from  it  by  an 
intrigue  of  one  of  the  two  pontiil's,  who  then  divided  the 
church^*. 

Wenceslaus  was  succeeded  in  the  imperial  dignity  by 
Robert,  the  elector-count  palatme,  who  during  ten  years 
was,  as  Pfeffel  has  observed,  but  a  phantom  on  the 
throne**.  He  died  in  the  year  1410,  and  the  deposed 
Wenceslaus,  who  survived  him,  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing,  that  Germany  had  been  even  more  disorgan- 
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ised  under  his  govemment°*,  as  he  had  been  forced  to 
relinquish  the  distribution  into  circles  begun  by  his 
predecessor. 

Robert  was,  in  the  year  1410,  succeeded  on  the  throne 
of  the  empire  by  Sigismond  king  of  Hungary,  [the  bra* 
ther  of  Wenceslaus,  who  resigned  iu  bis  favour  his  own 
pretensions  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  on  whose  death, 
which  occurred  nine  years  afterwards,  he  became  also 
Icing  of  Bohemia.  He  had  become  king  of  Hungary  in 
the  year  1386,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that 
kingdom.  The  government  of  this  prince  favoured  yet 
more  the  increasing  relaxation  of  the  empire.  Occupied 
by  a  war  with  the  Venetians,  he  even  delayed  for  some 
years  to  take  possession  of  his  new  dignity,  and  he  was 
afterwards  almost  continually  engaged  in  those  ecclesi- 
astical movements,  by  which  Christendom,  and  Germany 
in  particular,  was  then  agitated,  as  the  great  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century  became  less  distant.  In  his 
reign  accordingly  it  began  to  be  very  difficult  to  assemble 
the  imperial  diet",  the  emperor  himself  rarely  coming 
at  the  appointed  time ;  and  these  assemblies  lost  much 
of  their  authority,  when  he  adopted  a  practice  of  dele- 
gating commissioners  to  represent  his  person,  or  of  sum- 
moning the  states  to  meet  in  distant  places,  as  at  Vienna^' 
or  in  Hungary. 

The  two  kingdoms,  which  by  the  election  of  Sigis* 
mond  became  connected  with  the  empire,  were  very 
differently  circumstanced  in  regard  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  Hungary,  which  he  had  long  governed,  being 
closely  connected  with  the  Roman  see,  and  Bohemia,  to 
which  he  afterwards  succeeded,  containing  from  early 
times  principles  of  dissent  and  alienation. 
li  The  first  introduction  of  the  knowledge  of  Christianity 
Hhito  Hungary  was  the  work  of  tlie  policy  of  Charle- 

^K  »  Sclumdt,taBMr.p.80.  ■>  Ibid,,p,2D3, 
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ma^e**,  by  whom  that  country  was  reduced  as  fer  at 
the  Raab.  What  was  thus  begun  by  the  western  em-* 
peror,  was  completed  by  Stephen  duke  of  Hungary,  who 
in  the  year  1000  assumed  the  royal,  instead  of  the  ducal 
title,  and  sought  in  the  support  of  the  Roman  pontiff  a 
confirmation  of  his  new  dignity.  The  pontiff,  gratified 
by  nn  application,  wliich  flattered  his  love  of  supremacy, 
rewarded  the  Hungarian  prince  with  favours",  which 
bound  him  and  his  successors  to  the  support  of  the 
hierarchy,  not  only  permitting  the  king  of  Hungary  to 
cause  a  cross  to  be  borne  before  him,  in  testimony  of 
the  apostolic  character,  but  also  granting  to  him  the 
more  substantial  privilege  of  administering  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Hungarian  church,  as  the  deputy  of  the 
papacy.  In  this  country  accordingly  no  principle  of 
ecclesiastical  separation  existed,  and  the  sovereign  was 
even  directly  interested  in  maintaining  the  pretensions 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  as  delegated  to  himself.  Hungary 
was  at  this  time  in  its  most  prosperous  condition,  pos* 
sessing,  as  dependent  provinces,  Dalmatia,  Croatia, 
Servia,  Transylvania,  Ladomeria,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Mol- 
davia, and  Wallachia. 

Bohemia,  on  the  other  hand,  received  the  first  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  from  two  Greek  monks*^,  sent  into 
this  country  and  Moravia  by  the  empress  Theodora,  and 
her  son  the  emperor  Michael,  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  first  bishop  of  Prague  was  however 
received  a  century  afterwards  from  Germany,  by  which 
event  a  connexion  was  begun  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
In  the  eleventh  century  it  appears  that  Bohemia  was 


*"  Then  were  bratoired  on  the  wndi- 
tioD,  thai  the  Hof^  of  Hiiii|^ij  shoulil 
hare  been  apjiruvtil  by  Ihe  pootiHi, which 
diwa  nut  apiwar  tn  liaTC  \<eea  ob^arved, 
nor  <liil  the  pontifik  judga  i 


lo  nolice  the  Deflect — IUtoI.  A»  HoBftt^ 
lit.  i.  p.  6.     Have,  173n. 

»  IbLJ,  p.  19— ■23. 

"  ttisl.  lie  Id  Ciiierre  <Iai  Bointiw  at 
ilu  Cuai'ile  Ju  ilulv,  pu  LeofoDt  Uok  t. 
In.i    Aiut.1731. 
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divided  between  the  religious  usag;es  of  the  eastern  and 
weetern  churches,  the  communication  with  Germany 
bringing  over  the  upper  classes  of  society  continually 
more  and  more  to  the  church  of  Rome,  while  the  com- 
mon people  adhered  to  that  of  Greece.  At  length,  in 
tlie  year  1176,  the  Waldenses^',  who  even  in  that  early 
and  ignorant  period  protested  against  the  gross  and 
manifold  abuses  of  a  corrupted  hierarchy,  flying  from 
the  persecution  of  the  French  government,  sought  refuge 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Bohemia,  where 
they  were  well  received,  and  their  doctrine  made  a  con- 
siderable progress, 

From  this  detail  it  appears  that  strong  predispositions 
to  a  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome  esisted  in 
Bohemia.  The  Greek  form  of  Christianity,  which  was 
first  known  among  them,  had  habituated  them  to  two 
practices,  by  which  they  were  alienated  from  that  church ; 
they  had  been  allowed  to  perform  their  worship  in  their 
own,  which  was  the  Sclavian  language,  and  their  laity* 
received  the  wine  with  the  bread  in  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharist.  The  former  of  these  usages  had  been 
abrogated  by  Gregory  VII.  in  the  year  1079,  but  pro- 
bably the  sacramental  wine  was  not  withdrawn  from  the 
laity  of  Bohemia  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  having  founded  the 
university  of  Prague,  invited  to  it  the  doctors  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  and  tliese  declaimed  against 
the  practice  of  communicating  under  both  kinds,  as  an 

,         "  So  naineil  from  the  nHieiof  Pied,  hjr  Geddei,  Loncl.  1694.    A  practica  hul 

inant,  in  which  Ihey  had  been  long  ihel-  very  aaridiilly  prevniled  of  aJ ministering 

tcred,  sad  from  wbkh  they  spiead  into  the  irine  to   the    Ikity  throiif;)i  b  pipe, 

the  ndiaeent  provinccH  of  fnnce.  which  may  hare  prepared  thu  wsy  for  the 

^  The  luicient  practice   of  conmmDi-  greater  dinliDCtioii  aftenrsids  introduced, 

caling  iHirf'T  bolA  kiiult  began  to  be  di«-  — Lenfant,  tome  i.pp.  13,  64.     This  wh« 

mcd    in   tho   beginning  of  the    twelfth  probalily  n  f  on»ei|ui!nco  of  the  prevailin); 

centoiy. — A   Treatise  of    Litur^ea    by  doctrine  of  tra.niiub«tBittintion,  tbu  bread 

cudinal  Bona,  booic  ii.  cb.  xiii.  i]uoted  being  coneuiveil  to  ba  mfficient,  as  btil^ 

in  the  Hi«toiy  of  the  Synod  of  Diunper      cenTnl«d  into  Uw  body  of  Chnt 
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error  of  the  Greeks-  The  spirit  of  the  Bohemians  did 
not  however  sink  under  the  injunctions  of  Rome,  their 
ancient  alienation  from  that  church  having  been  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  the  Waldenses  ;  and  even  down 
to  the  time  of  John  Huss  they  continued  to  celebrate  the 
holy  communion  in  their  original  manner,  first  in  private 
houses,  afterwards  armed  in  the  woods. 

The  reformer  of  Bohemia  had  been  educated  in  the 
new  university  of  Prague,  of  wliich  he  was  afterwards 
constituted  rector,  but  derived  his  principles  of  reformat 
tion  from  the  writings  of  Wicliffe^,  which  had  been 
brouglit  into  that  country  from  England  by  some  Bohe- 
mian students,  and  were  by  Huss  translated  into  the 
Bohemian  language.  Excited  by  his  example,  he  began 
to  preach  against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and  some 
of  liis  followers  inculcated  the  duty  of  communicating 
wider  both  kinds,  though  Huss  himself,  while  he  held  it 
to  be  legitimate  and  useful,  appears  not  to  have  thought 
this  absolutely  necessary.  The  council  of  Constance", 
alarmed  by  tenets,  which  struck  at  the  temporal  great- 
ness of  the  clergy,  summoned  Huss  to  appear  before 
them  ;  the  reformer,  protected  by  the  safe-conduct  of  the 
emperor  Sigismond,  attended  the  assembly,  to  give  aa 
account  of  his  doctrine ;  and  in  violation  of  that  safe- 
conduct,  on  the  avowed  principle  that  faith  should  not 
be  observed  with  heretics^,  he  was  there  committed  to 
the  flames,  as  was  also  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague  ia 
tlie  succeeding  year. 

The  perfidious  violence  practised  against  Huss  served 
but  to  animate  his  followers;  and  when*,  three  years 

"  Lea(uil,liv.  T.  Rapln's HUt. oEEnit- 
lund,  vol.  i.  p.  431.  WieliRe  begun  in 
preoch  hit  doctiine  oT  reiarmalian  in  Ihe 
year  1377,  more  tlmn  w.  cenlufy  berure 

^  Tiiin  Munril  wu  Tonvi'ncd  in  the 
jBBt  I4i:>  on  ttcmuEt  of  the  ili>isioQj  of 
the  |u{iMy,  tbiire  iMiug  then  Ibreo  |iai>- 


Si.    Twa  of  them  wuie  depowd,  ud 
le  thinl  rengaed.    Ttw  council  <lt«ll4 
new  pops. 
"  This  abominsble  prindple  m*  i»> 

xd  limited  to  CBiei,  in  •bieli  tbe  callivi 
;  fuitli,  ot  the  ecdBBiailitil  juriBdidioa 
an  cunciTQcd.— SdinuUt,tomev.p,l4l 

"  Lenfiwt,  lir.  vi, 
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afterwards,  a  papal  legate  visited  Bohemia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repressing  them  by  force,  the  measure  of  their 
indignation  was  full,  and  Ziska,  a  Bohemian  gentleman, 
undertook  with  an  armed  force"  to  avenge  the  deaths  of 
the  two  reformers  by  a  war  waged  against  the  clergy 
and  the  monks^.  To  provide  a  strong  hold  for  his  nu- 
merous partisans,  he  caused  lines  to  be  drawn  round  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  which  have  been  said*  to  be  the 
first  essay  of  the  modem  art  of  fortification  ;  the  moun- 
tain he  named  Tabor,  in  allusion  to  that  mentioned  by 
the  same  name  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  reformers 
of  Bohemia  were  from  this  time  a  party  animated  to  the 
utmost  excesses  of  violence  and  cruelty,  which  continued 
to  be  practised  in  a  war  of  fifteen  years. 

The  doctrine  of  Huss  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fitted  to  work  a  reformation  in  the  church,  however,  by 
denouncing  the  corruption  of  the  hierarchy,  he  may  have 
prepared  the  way  for  other  reformers  better  acquainted 
with  their  religion.  It  is  certain,  says  the  translator  of 
Mosheim*",  that  he  adhered  to  the  most  superstitious 
tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  appears  by  two  sermons, 
■which  he  had  prepared  for  the  council  of  Constance. 
It  has  been  also  stated*'  that,  like  Wiclitfe,  he  taught  that, 
not  only  a  pope  or  bishop,  but  also  a  king,  who  lived  in 
mortal  sin,  was  divested  of  his  character ;  a  principle 
which  drew  from  Sigismond  the  just  observation,  that  no 
man  is  exempt  from  sin.  The  violences,  m  which  his 
efforts  terminated,  must  on  the  contrary  have  had  the 

"ZiskajwhowMehamberUinloWen-  many,  lo    auffOit,  and    so    rongnificcnt 

reiUus,  «  laid  to  haTC  obtained  from  lh«t  churclie*,  which  were  founcl  not  mctvly 

unthinking  prince  a  direct  pormisBion  to  in  the  citie*  and  towns,  but  uvea  in  Iho 

wreak  h»  vengeance.— Coie's  Ilist  of  village9^Lenf«nt,  toma  i.pp.  103,  lOi. 

Auslria,  vol.  i.  p.  1  ?5.  •»  Co»e*s  Hist,  of  the  Housu  of  Ai* 

"  Zisba  is  said  Id  bate  Aatraytd  five  trio,  vol.  i.  p.  17S. 

huikdred  and  fifly  churches  end  monu-  "  Kcclei.  Uiit  Cent  iv.  port  ii.  clu^ 

tvriei.  JEaaa  Sj^iu9,though  an  Italian,  ii.  note, 

itcdared   liis  persuaaion,  that  do  other  **  Schmidt,  tome  *■  p.  13S. 
kingdom   in  Kuiope  tbea  {          "'   " 
VOL.  II. 
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operation  of  confirming  in  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy  th« 
sovereign,  who  beheld  Bohemia  the  scene  of  so  much 
violence.  This  seems  to  have  been  its  direct  and  propet 
action.  The  empire,  which  had  been  through  ages  en* 
gaged  in  a  mortal  contest  v?ith  the  papacy,  wjia  at  this 
time  brought  over  to  the  cause  of  its  ancient  adversary 
by  the  advancement  of  a  king  of  Hungary  to  its  thronei: 
who  had  to  encounter  the  intemperance  of  an  ill-con* 
ceived  project  of  reformation. 

The  ruin  of  the  Hussites  was  chieHy  effected  by 
original  division  of  sentiment  existing  among  themselvefl^ 
which  soon  divided  them  into  two  parties,  ami  enabled 
the  church  of  Rome  to  acquire  a  superiority  over  both^ 
The  Calixtines",  so  denominated  from  the  chalice,  ftw 
the  free  participation  of  which  in  the  eucharist"  they 
chiefly  contended,  were  not  desirous  of  any  considerable 
change  in  the  established  religion,  and  were  even  dia« 
posed  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Roman  pontiff;  but  th« 
Taborites  insisted  that  the  papal  authority  should  ba 
entirely  renounced,  and  that  a  new  church  should  be 
formed,  to  be  guided  by  divine  impulse,  asserting  also 
the  duty  of  inflicting  an  unrelenting  vengeance  on  the 
adversaries  of  genuine  religion,  and  maintaining  that  all. 
temporal  dominion  was  to  be  superseded  by  the  imme* 
diate  government  of  Jesus  Christ,  Of  these  two  parties 
the  former  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Grade 
usages  of  the  earlier  church  of  Bohemia,  the  latter  to, 
have  been  formed  of  the  fugitive  Waldenses.  Sigismond 
availed  himself  of  their  dissension  to  oppose  one  party  to 

"  Coxe'a  Eiit.of  tbeBouseofAnttrU,       They  apjwar  to  haro  ii{rre«l  with  the 
»oI.i.p.l79.    Leofttnl,  lomo  i.  11, 137.         miin  Cnlhulin  in  rtgi    '■    ■'      '    " 


"fhty  wen   (lislinguiBhtil  by  four  of  trumutnUnlitutiaD  sail  (hu  laaiBet  tf 

Mticlei:  I,  that  tlu)  eommuaion  ihould  ihc  maas.— Ibid,  tame  ii.  y.  12).    TM 

\iecelebiale'liiiidtrlli!l¥>o»ii,di;  2,thiit  Tuboiite*  ou  the  olliet  hand  «^]idtbr 

the  word  of  God  ihaulrl  be  D«cly  prtiuhed;  r^iicted  these  durtiinci,  maiiitaininB  Mt 

1  .!.,._.. 1.1: '-es  should  bu  iiumnhed ;  the  breail  and  nine,  lued  in  the  tnuMlilfc 


t  ecdetiulics  should  not  poaieis       wvru  merely  eigna  of  the  body  and  UoW 
i.p.83.      4>rjM(uCbial.— lhid.p.  134. 


lempgral  f,'<'Uil*<— 'Lenfiuit,  tome  i. 
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the  Other.  The  Hussites  having  been  invited  to  send 
deputies  to  the  council  of  Basle*',  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  an  accommodation,  the  invitation,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  Taborites,  was  accepted  by  the  Calix- 
tines,  and  these,  having  been  indulged  by  the  council  in 
the  general  use  of  the  sacramental  cup,  were  enlisted 
against  their  former  allies,  who  were  by  their  assistance 
speedily  reduced. 

That  this  emperor  should  have  been  a  king  of  Hun- 
gary had  an  important  bearing,  as  it  related  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Turkish  power.  Though  the  Turks  had 
not  yet  crushed  the  eastern  empire  by  the  reduction  of 
Constantinople,  which  was  not  taken  until  the  year 
1453,  they  began  in  the  reign  of  Sigismond  to  make 
nttempts  on  the  provinces  of  that  prince ;  and  he  was 
more  than  once  occupied  in  combating  them  on  the 
borders  of  Hungary.  On  these  occasions  the  Turkish 
hostilities  diverted  liim  from  acting  against  the  insur- 
gents of  Bohemia  *^  and  thus  allowed  the  religious 
dissensions  of  that  country  to  proceed  with  less  inter- 
ruption. It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  reformation  of 
Luther,  the  Protestants  were  critically  favoured  by  the 
inroads  of  the  same  enemy,  which  then  threatened  the 
safety  even  of  the  empire. 

As  the  Hussite  war  was  concluded  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  reign  of  Sigismond,  the  same  reason  did 
not  continue  to  exist  for  the  combination  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  with  the  imperial  dignity;  and  accord- 
ingly they  were  both  speedily  detached,  but  not  until 
they  had  formed  a  temporary  connexion  with  the  com- 
mencing dynasty  of  the  Austrian  princes,  by  which  they 
might,  after    eighty -six    years**,   become   permanently' 


•  In  the  year  J52£,  LewiJ  U.  king  nf 


Hun^iLTy    and    BobemiA    liaTUiff    died 
without  i5>^ue.  tlie  aiaeaam  ileiulTed  to 

1  tiglit  of  bit 
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dominions  of  the  reigning  family  of  Germany,  when  the 
extended  and  complicated  combinations  of  the  age  of 
Charles  V.  should  require  such. an  arrangement  of 
political  interests.  Albert  II.  duke  of  Austria,  having 
married  the  daughter  of  Sigismond,  who  left  no  male 
issue,  succeeded  him  in  all  his  dignities.  The  reign  of 
this  emperor  however  did  not  quite  comprehend  two 
entire  years,  and  served  but  to  introduce  to  the  throne 
of  the  empire  that  series  of  Austrian  princes,  by  which 
it  continued  to  be  held  to  the  year  1740*'.  Supported 
indeed  as  this  emperor  was  by  the  united  strength  of 
territories  so  considerable,  and  eminently  endowed  with 
the  talents  and  virtues  of  a  sovereign*^,  he  would 
probably  have  changed  the  character  of  the  imperial 
government,  if  a  premature  death  had  not  removed  him 
from  the  throne  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.  His 
transitory  government  accordingly  was  a  mere  commence' 
ment  of  a  new  dynasty.  He  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  the  empire  by  his  cousin,  while  a  posthumous 
son,  named  Ladeslaus,  became  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  and  thus  detached  these  kingdoms  from  the 
imperial  dignity. 

The  remainder  of  the  portion  of  German  history,  to  be 
comprehended  within  this  chapter,  is  occupied  by  the 
reigns  of  Frederic  III.  and  Maximilian  I.,  the  former  of 
whom  enjoyed  the  imperial  dignity  fifty-three,  the  latter 
twenty-six  years.  In  this  interval  was  chiefly  effected 
that  improvement  of  the  internal  order  of  the  imperial 
government,  which  had  made  some  progress  even  while 

tmrriage  iritb  a  sister  or  that  kiag,  and  In  Iho  beginning  of  tht  ytia  1745,  whea 

of  nitiny  tteatica,  which  liad  anciently  Iha  wcond  house  of  Aiutris  ms  bc^i* 

■rcured  the  inhBritance  to  the  houw  of  bj  Francis  of  Lonaine.  grand-duLa  at 

Auitri&^-Pluffel,  toaiB  ii.  p.  134.  Tuicany,  «ho  had  manied  Maria  TIi«- 

"  ChaileiVI.,  who  conduded  the  drat  reaa,  daughli!!  of  Charles  VI.  and  guns 

lAiuaor  Aiotiia,  divdin  Ihe  f eat  1740.  of  Huugary  ajid   Uuhemia.     The  short 

Two  jtair  anerwordi    Chatlea    Albert,  Teign  of  Cbarlea  VII.  was  occupied  bj 

•loctot  of  Bavatia,  aiceaded  the  thjono  Ibi '  " '" '■" 

DiulerthoDameafCbailBiVtI.    Ilcditd 
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the  combination  of  the  government  was  gradually  so 
relaxed,  as  almost  to  destroy  its  unity.  In  it  was  at 
length  accomplished  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
private  war**,  a  practice  repugnant  to  the  very  con- 
ception of  a  political  society,  though  it  had  been  useful 
in  maintaining  the  distinctness  of  the  members  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  good  order  of  tlie  government  was 
secured  by  the  permanent  establishment  of  an  imperial 
chamber  for  the  administration  of  justice",  and  by  the 
completion  of  the  distribution  of  the  empire  into  its  ten 
circles  for  the  regulation  of  the  police^'.  Nor  was  ita 
importance  confined  to  improvements  of  interior  regula- 
tion. In  the  former  of  these  two  reigns,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  son  of  Frederic  with  the  heiress  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  Low  Countries  with  Franche  Comt6  were 
acquired  to  the  reigning  family ;  and  in  the  latter,  by 
the  marriage  of  the  son  of  Maximilian  with  the  heiress 
of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the  immense  possessions  of  the 
Spanish  government  were  added  to  the  otlier  territories 
possessed  by  the  princes  of  Austria. 


**  '  This  abuse  was  carried 
ID  eilenl,  that  not  only  govcreigiu 
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a  bostilitiu  Irom  iaterest 
it  the  lesiet  barons,  mid 
ioQHOf  tnulenDeii  and  dumci^ 
tics,  cent  deSaDcH  to  endi  other,  un  tho 
maul  ridiFulout  protenciia,  aad  in  a  man- 
net  icarcelj  ciediblu  at  thu  pceMmt  day. 
Wc  find  a  ductnmtiou  nf  war  rrain  a  ^rl- 
vaio  indiTidu  ol,  HenryMayeabcrg,  Of^  omst 
the  empetUT  hiiuulf;  another  from  the 
lord  of  Pmueustvin  against  FnuikTurt, 
beCBDM  a  young  lady  of  the  city  refuH-d 
to  dBDce  with  his  undo  1  another  in  1450, 
from  tbe  baker  and  daowitics  of  tho 
margrave  of  Bsdea  against  Etlln^a, 
KuutUngeD,  and  other  imperial  ritica; 
another  in  14G2,  from  the  bokei  of  tha 
count  Palatini:  Louis  agaiast  the  dlies  of 
Aiif^biirgh,  Ulm,  and  Rothwell;  one  in 
1 47 1,  trom  thu  sIiDr-blacks  of  the  univvr- 
siiy  of  Leipiig  against  the  pnnoat  and 
oonne  other  members ;  and  one  in  1477, 
from  a  cook  of  Sppensteia  with  hii 


acullioas,  daiiy'mnids,  and  dish-washen, 
against  Otho  count  of  Sokns.' — Coin's 
Bisl.  of  the  llouso  of  Austria,  vol.  i.  p. 
3Ufi. 

**  This  court  was  composed  of  n  presi- 
dent, who  was  a  prince  or  noble  of  tha 
empire,  and  sixteen  ossemora,  half  of 
whom  were  of  tha  equestrian  urdi.T,  and 
half  doclors  or  licentiates  in  law,  choaea 
by  the  emperor  from  candidates  presented 
In  the  states.  The  members,  for  the  Brst 
time  in  an  institution  of  this  land,  wets 
declared  to  be  not  removable  from  their 
offices.  The  ]uri»diclion  of  this  tribunal 
nas  at  first  confioed  la  appeals,  but  it 
gradually  bf  came  more  considerable,  and 
produced  the  most  beuefidal  eflects. — 
Ibid.  p.  350. 

"  The  drctes  were  Austria,  Burgiiady, 
the  Lower  Rhine,  Upper  Sakoay,  Fran* 
conin,    Bavaria,  Suabia,    U]iper    RhilNV 
Westphalia,  and   Lower  Saxony,     t'out    1 
circles  were  formed  in  thu  reign  of  Wtn-    1 

ceslaiH}  ID  tlce  iwgu  of  Fiederie  HI, 
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A  period  tlms  doubly  important  to  the  empire  formed 
an  apt  preparation  for  that  great  revolution  of  religion, 
which,  while  it  rejected  the  abuses  of  a  corrupted 
hierarchy,  provided  also  the  grand  principle  of  political 
divisions,  by  which  a  federative  system  of  policy  was 
afterwards  adjusted.  Luther  accordingly  began  the 
reformation  two  years  before  its  conclusion.  The 
adjustment  however  could  not  be  ctfected  before  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  concluded  in  the  year  1648. 

The  two  emperors  were  well  accommodated  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  respectively  acted.  Fre- 
deric III.  has  been  described  as  a  prince  who  loved 
tranquillity*';  and  the  reign  of  such  a  prince,  residing 
in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  empire,  must  have  been  par- 
ticidarly  fitted  to  allow  the  public  agitations  to  subside 
into  repose  without  interruption  from  the  sovereign. 
He  spared  indeed  no  exertions  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace ;  but  in  general  lie  endeavoured  to  attain  this  end 
cither  by  opposing  one  party  of  the  turbulent  to  another, 
or  by  contriving  to  gain  time.  It  has  been  remarked  by 
Schmidt,  that  another  plan  of  government,  and  an  em- 
peror of  more  power  and  activity  ",  would  have  plunged 
Germany  into  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  restless 
activity  of  Maximilian,  directed  as  it  was  to  foreign 
enterprises,  was  on  the  other  hand  suited  to  prepare  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  when  its  domestic  ar- 
rangements had  been  nearly  reduced  to  order  in  the 
long  reign  of  his  father.  Inconstant  in  his  disposition, 
and  ill  supported  by  the  empire,  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  military  efforts;  but  he  managed  his  negotiations 
with    ability,    and,    while  he  completed    the  plans  of 

the;  wera  incieued  to  sii;  in  that  of  °*  He^tseneiloalySlyria,  CariulbUi 

Uudmilian   it   was   final]}   s|freed   that  uul  CiirniulB,  which  I'omntd  scarcely  tb> 

Ihi'f  ihould  be  the  t<ia  here  mentioacd, —  bsif  o!  tin  Auatriaa  ti;nitarie& — Ibid,  p, 

Pfi>ffl:l,lonjei.p.544ilomoii.pii.77,96.  231. 
■  Schmidt,  tome  ».  pp.  239,  330, 


gehhant,  uo&-iai9. 
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Frederic  for  securing  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
government,  he  prepared  the  combinations  of  that  im- 
portance in  the  system  of  Europe  *',  which  was  asserted 
by  the  empire  iu  the  succeeding  reign  of  Charles  V, 

The  German  constitution  had,  at  the  close  of  this 
period,  received  all  the  adjustment,  of  which  it  appears 
to  have  been  susceptible,  consistently  with  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  character  of  a  federative  associatiou 
of  states.  The  arrangement  of  the  diets  had  been  regu- 
lated by  its  distribution  into  the  three  distinct  colleges, 
of  electors,  of  princes,  and  of  imperial  cities;  the  num- 
ber and  the  rights  of  the  electors  had  been  ascertained 
by  the  golden  bull:  the  interior  tranquillity  of  the 
empire  was  at  length  secured  by  the  abolition  of  private 
war,  by  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  and  by  the  division  of  the  circles ;  and  it  had 
become  an  established  practice,  tha  the  emperors  should 
always  be  chosen  from  the  same  family.  This  practice, 
by  which  the  crown  became  in  effect  hereditary,  was 
begun  by  Charles  IV.,  who  in  the  year  1376  procured 
his  son  Wenceslaus  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans^. 
It  was  favoured  by  the  ruin  of  the  finances,  which 
created  a  necessity  of  choosing  an  emperor,  who  should 
be  enabled  by  his  own  resources  to  maintain  his  dignity. 

In  this  adjustment  indeed  there  was  much  imperfec- 
tion and  irregularity.  The  feudal  constitution  of  the 
German  government  limited  the  admission  of  the  repre- 
Bentatives  of  cities  into  the  councils  of  the  empire  to 
those,  which  were  subject  to  the  imperial  authority, 
leaving  without  any  representation  the  other  cities,  and 

**  Of  this  pnnce>  Mr.  Coxa  hu  ob-  the 

tecwei  that,  'Ihou^h  loo  much  ilepie-  oft 

dated  by  modem  historians  (in  a  note  he  '■                                     .             , 

bai  particularised  Hobertson,  Hnme,  anil  of  the  four  eltKtora  of  the  province  of  (he 

RoMoe)  who  seem  only  to  hnva  discerned  Rhine,  received   one  hundred  thouBand 

liii    lailinga,    hi)    miBfortuiici,   and   his  Rorins  of  K<>ld,  which  lumi  were  leviL-d 

wants,  he  rose  superior  to  his  age  bj  his  on  the  small  remains  of  the 

multifarious   endowments   of  hody   and  the  empire  and  on  tho  impenal 

~'~'],  and  tnutho  iioniler,tbG  boast,  and  Ffefiel,  tome  i>p>  533. 
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the  remainder  of  the  commons,  though  forming  a  body 
infinitely  more  numerous.  This  mischief  was  however 
in  some  degree  corrected  by  a  similar  irregularity, 
affecting  the  electoral  college,  and  hindering  it  from 
engrossing  the  government.  There  were  families  not 
comprehended  among  the  electors,  which  were  much 
more  considerable  than  those  included  in  the  electoral 
college  ;  and  Bohemia,  which  possessed  an  importance 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  electorate,  declined  after 
the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  on  account  of  the  troubles 
occasioned  by  the  preaching  of  Huss. 

The  government  of  the  empire  was  in  truth",  not  so 
much  a  single  polity,  as  an  assemblage  of  very  various 
powers,  allied  by  treaties,  and  connected  by  continued 
negotiations  in  a  congress  always  subsisting.  It  was 
therefore  essential  to  it,  that  the  combination  should  be 
imperfect  and  irregular,  for  a  more  perfect  adjustment 
must  have  tended  to  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  a  single 
polity,  and  to  destroy  its  federative  character.  Loosely 
combined  as  it  was,  it  was  beyond  all  others  fitted  to 
propagate  among  the  independent  governments  of  Europe 
those  relations  of  international  policy,  which  have  pro- 
cured for  the  entire  assemblage  the  collective  appellation 
of  the  European  republic,  as  if  they  formed  a  single 
community,  however  composed  of  numerous  and  hetero- 
geneous members.  The  slight  combination  of  the  empire 
was  little  closer  and  more  compact  than  the  diplomacy 
of  independent  states ;  and  the  several  parts  of  a  con- 
stitution so  imperfectly  connected  could  easily  enter  into 
separate  engagements  with  foreign  nations,  by  which 
these  should  be  involved  in  the  relations  of  a  federative 
and  balanced  system. 


"  Obierr.  gut  THlat.  de  Fntnco  pir 
Mobly,  liT.  iv,  ct.  vi.  tieriimny,  at  iIih 
(li:a1h  at  the  Emperor  SlgLmnuad,  nu 
Uiuziikil  ou  tbc  south  by  thu  Al|)iiand  tliu 
1  Uii:  norlU  by  tlw  BMe,  Ibu 


Gydir,  End  the  Qcnniin  acean;  on  lbs 
wB»l  by  Monnt  Jura,  thu  Vopis,  uwl  llw 
Mouse ;  and  oil  the  east  by  jireciKly  iba 
iliimta  M  at|iKKut. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

0/lhe  kinlory  of  Swrncrland,  from  the  conipiracy  in  (he  year  1307  Iq 
the  admimon  ofjppenzef,  the  last  of  the  tkirteen  cantoni, 

in  the  year  lhl3^  ' 

Conspiiscf  of  tha  three  fonst-eaatom  ia  the  jeu  1307. — Lucern  admilted,  1333. — 
Zutic  admitted,  13&1.— Gbru  and  Zuj;  admitted,  1352.— Berne  admitted,  ISSa.-- 
War  of  thenublei,  1380.— The  nobles  [cducod,  1389— The  Lcagua  of  Iho  Home 
oIGod,  I39G.— The  Giey  League,  1424. — The  League  of  the  Ten  Jiinsdictioiu, 
1428. — The  Burgundiaa  wnr  begun,  1474. — The  Burgunilian  war  concluded,  1477. 
— Pnburgand  Sole  lire  admilteil,  1431.— The  Swiss  i-onfeileracj  independent,  ISOO, 
— Bule  and  Shaffbaiuen  mdnuUed,  1301.— Appeaiel  oJmttled,  1513. 

Historians  Lave  agreed  in  remarking  the  geographical 
peculiarities,  by  which  the  Swiss  have  been  separated 
from  the  surrounding  nations,  and  as  it  were  destined  to 
the  formation  of  a  confederacy  of  republics.  Bounded' 
by  the  Alps  and  tlie  lake  of  Geneva  on  the  south,  by 
Mount  Jura  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Rhine  on  the  north 
and  east,  they  were  taught  by  nature  to  consider  them- 
selves a  distinct  community,  while  the  almost  inacces- 
sible mountains,  which  broke  into  subdivisions  the 
interior  country,  still  more  forcibly  determined  them  to 
the  distribution  of  that  community  among  a  number  of 
republics,  acknowledging  a  federal  connexion,  but  tena- 
cious of  independence.  The  Helvetians  accordingly  are 
known  to  liave  formed  in  the  most  ancient  times  a  dis- 
tinct nation,  which  was  distributed  into  four  districts. 


'  Swisserland  in  length,  from  cnit  to  one  mllliaii  eight  hundred  thousand  per- 

«est,  extends  about  twi>  hundred  Biitlih  eoni,  a  large  propartiDU  of  the  taniliny 

miles,  md  in  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  bciui;  nnfit  for  human  hBbitatioQ.—Pin- 

aUiul  uue  huudred  uid  thirty.    The  area  kiutuu's  Modem  Geugr.,  vol.  i.  p.  55S. 

hu   heeu  edinmted  1o  contaia  fourleen  Plaola's  Hist,  of  tht  Helvetic  Confode-  ■ 

thuiuand  nine  tuiodred  and  sixty  square  nicy,  vol,  i.  p,  4.  Lund,  IdQO.  , 

miles.    The  [«f  uMiuu  ioet  out  viiKud 
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their  less  settled  habits  having  probably  hindered  a  more 
minute  division.  The  conquering  power  of  Rome  indeed 
overthrew  the  independence  of  the  Helvetians  by  him, 
who  afterwards  became  her  own  master  ;  and,  when  the 
Roman  empire  itself  had  sunk  under  the  unwieldiness  of 
its  own  dominion,  and  the  shocks  of  barbarian  Invasion, 
they  were  successively  subjected  to  the  Burgundians,  the 
Franks,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Germans,  and  even  their 
ancient  name  was  forgotten  and  lost.  At  length,  whea 
the  modern  governments  of  Europe  began  to  assume 
settled  and  appropriate  forms,  the  physical  character  of 
the  country  resumed  its  influence  on  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Some  of  the  tribes,  by  which  it 
was  inhabited,  began  to  enjoy  an  obscure  and  unacknow- 
ledged independence  in  their  secluded  valleys;  and  that 
federal  union  of  distinct  cantons  was  insensibly  adopted, 
which  afterwards  by  successive  extensions  became  the 
constitution  of  the  entire  country. 

A  political  combination  such  as  the  Helvetic  confede- 
racy, could  not  be  formed  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  with- 
out exercising  by  its  mere  example  a  direct  and  important 
influence  on  the  surrounding  governments.  The  example 
of  freedom,  which  the  policy'  of  ancient  Rome  had 
deemed  so  dangerous,  could  not  be  perpetually  exhibited 
to  the  neighbouring  nations,  without  exciting  in  them 
some  disposition  to  vindicate  the  violated  rights  of  the 
inferior  classes  of  society ;  and  the  little  republic  of 
Geneva,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  emanation  flow- 
ing from  the  independence  of  Swisserland,  was,  we  know, 
to  revolutionary  France  a  principle  of  explosion,  placed 
at  its  extremity,  as  the  fuse  is  on  the  surface  of  the 
bomb.     Even  the  military  usages  of  these  simple  moun- 


*  tdque  etiun   edTCnui    BcitoDniun      one  afUie  coi 
]iioriiliiiTini,  (i  Ramuu  obique  anuB,  «t      AgncDla  to  uadertske  ths    . . 
TclulecDoipuctu  libeitu  toUvrctui,  «u      IreUnd.— Vita  Agricup.Edv. 


I,  which  diipoMl 
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taineers  produced  an  important  effect  in  modifying  the 
general  system.  Destitute  of  cavalry,  which  their  poverty 
and  the  barrenness  of  their  territory  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  provide,  they  trusted  to  the  prowess  of  a  hardy 
infantry ;  and  their  example  taught  the  neighbouring 
governments  to  disregard  the  military  service  of  the 
nobles,  who,  as  horsemen,  bad  constituted  the  strength 
of  the  armies  of  Europe. 

But  the  most  interesting  function  of  this  interesting 
confederacy  appears  to  have  consisted  in  providing  a  fit 
theatre  for  that  part  of  the  reformation  of  religion,  which 
has  received  its  name  from  the  ancient  denomination  of 
the  country.  It  was  only  amidst  the  freedom  of  the 
little  communities,  of  which  this  confederacy  was  com- 
posed, that  a  revolution  of  religion  could  occur,  which 
should  introduce  the  laity  into  the  management  of  the 
church.  Though  such  a  revolution  might  perhaps  have 
been  accomplished  amidst  the  equality  of  one  large 
democracy,  the  ecclesiastical  equality  so  established 
would  probably  have  been  as  transient,  as  political 
equality  must  be  in  a  considerable  state,  for  some  dema- 
gogue, who  had  raised  himself  to  power,  would  be  eager 
to  crush  the  institutions,  by  which  he  had  been  elevated. 
Neither  all  the  governments  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy, 
nor  even  those,  in  which  the  principle  of  equal  govern- 
ment chiefly  prevailed,  embraced  the  reformed  religion; 
but  it  may  be  easily  understood  that,  for  maintaining  the 
-spirit  of  the  Helvetic  reformation,  a  balance  of  contend- 
I  ing  governments  may  have  been  required.  The  human 
mind  is  in  every  case  excited  by  opposition  to  the  exer- 
tion of  its  energies,  and  at  the  same  time  restrained  from 
their  excesses.  A  system  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  re- 
quired therefore  to  be  supported  by  the  countervailing 
principle  of  popery,  existing  in  seven  of  the  thirteen 
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cantons^ ;  and  the  confederacy  thus  exhibited,  in  regard 
to  relit^ion,  a  miniature  of  the  balance  existing  in  the 
general  system  of  Europe,  except  that  in  the  former  the 
party  of  the  protestants  prevailed,  in  the  latter  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

Though  however  the  confederacy  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
constituted  the  fittest  organ,  for  forming  and  maintaining 
the  Helvetic  reformation,  the  little  republic  of  Geneva, 
adjacent  to,  but  not  comprehended  within  the  limits  of 
Swisserland,  possessed  some  peculiar  advantages,  by 
which  it  was  qualified  to  give  extraordinary  energy  to 
the  spirit,  which  had  been  nurtured  among  the  Swiss. 
Driven  into  independence*  in  escaping  from  the  double 
tyranny  of  the  count  of  Savoy  and  of  its  own  bishop,  its 
people  were  naturally  disposed  to  resist  every  pretension 
at  once  of  ecclesiastical  and  of  civil  authority,  and  to 
frame  a  code  of  republican  regulation  for  the  manage- 
ment of  all  concerns,  religious  as  well  as  temporal.  The 
republic   too    being  so    very   diminutive^    that  every 

•  Schwili,  Uri,  Undarwalden,  Lucern,  and  Berue.  The  stn)({gle  wM  wneired 
Zug>GUii^  aod  AppBitcel. — Pluila,  mL  in  the  year  1760,  on  the  siriTBl  of  Rou*- 
ii.  p.  143.  te>u.  who  caiQa  to  if  aide  in  the  reuublii^ 

*  They  were  not  howeTer  drivpn  into  ani]  was  Urmiaetcd  in  tho  yeuc  1768  bj 
■lemociacy,  far  thu  lUfiicultiei  of  iti  utu-  lui  ordinance  ot  mutual  i 


ntion  leoitiirsd  the  Bti^ady  pniilimce  of  ut  Thii    orilinanco    «a>    obaened    duriog 

BiiitaiTacy  Decessary  etvn  Id  th«r  exist'  twelve  yeus ;  bnt  in  the  yeta  1 7SD  th* 

race.     It  wa)  accuidio^ly  delcimined,  iu  ariatocralic  fiatj  eDdeavoured  to  nana 

tho  jeu  1£>30,  that  Itio  member*  uf  each  their  ucendoncy,  aad  new  eontentionl 

uf  the  two  councib,  the  petty  council  aud  prepared  mali-riiilaufdlBUTder, which  sooii 

the  couDcil  aftwu  huodrvd.  should  be  no  olteiwBrds  asiisted  iu  eflMiag  the  di» 

miualud  by  the  otlier.1 — Hint,  da  Geneve  organitatioD  of  Fiance  and  of  Kiirope. — 

pur  M.Spoii,lDtnei.p.202,iiote.  Geneve,  Ui9t.  and  Pulit.  View  ot  the  Court,  and 

1 73U.    From  (hit  time  the  two  couDcili  Kevol.  of  Geouva  by  D'lriarDoii.  Dublin, 

formed  a  permimeDt  arislocrocy.  which  17S4. 

mainlained  the  int«iuit  of  the  little  com-  *  The  population  of  the  dty  of  Geneva 

munity ;  but  the  letnote  result  waa  thai  a  doei  not  exceed  Iwenty-fiie  thouaaod  per- 

■lioiig   reactiua  wai   at  length   eicilod,  Buni.— Pinkerton.   vol.  i.  p.  57a.    It  a 

wliich,  tbigugb  a  gre*i  part  of  the  eigh-  said  however  to  have  ointained  two  hun- 

teenth  century,  rendered  Geneva  a  iceoe  died  houaea  mora  in  the  fifteeoth  century, 

of  democralical agitation.   The  Snt effort  — Plonta,  vol.  i.  p.  333.    Thcicai^aiid 


year  1707.  scalleicd  territory  did  ni 

Iu  the  year  1733  aa  edict  of  pacification  D'Alembvit,  consiit  of  tliiriy  viU>gi»— 

IV u  framed  by  the  raedialion  of  >'ranc«  Enwy  oa  the  Got,  of  OeauvB. 
ami  ot  Ihe  two  Swiis  cantona  of  Zuiia 
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citizen  was  conscious  of  bearing  a  considerable  propor- 
tion to  the  entire  community,  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  independence  was  not  mitigated  by  any  of  those 
causes,  which  operate  in  larger  societies  to  moderate  the 
violence  of  party.  As  it  stood  detached'  from  the  Hel- 
vetic confederacy,  it  was  not  restrained  in  its  interior 
policy  by  any  compromise  of  federative  interests,  but 
left  at  liberty  to  obey  the  impulse  of  its  own  agitations, 
while  it  was  so  constantly  alarmed  for  its  safety  by  the 
formidable  power  of  the  neighbouring'  governments,  that 
every  principle  of  activity  was  perpetually  excited. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Helvetic 
confederacy  a  curious  adjustment  has  been  noticed  by  a 
recent  w^ite^^  The  religion  of  Rome,  he  remarks,  pre- 
vailed in  those  cantons,  in  which  civil  liberty  had  been 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  democracy,  while  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  aristocratic  cantons  was  tempered  by  the 
independence  of  ecclesiastical  equality.  This  double 
combination  was  the  result  of  the  variety  of  local  circum- 
stances, the  same  mountainous  situation,  which  was 
favourable  to  civil  freedom,  being  adverse  to  the  intel- 
lectual improvement  necessary  for  religious  reformation, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  level  districts  being  at 
once  disposed  to  form  a  more  graduated  arrangement  of 
society,  and  qualified  to  discover  and  reject  the  abuses 
of  the  religion  of  Rome.  While  ecclesiastical  was  thus 
balanced  against  civil  freedom,  the  difference  in  the 
political  constitutions  of  the  cantons  was  accommodated 


'  It  wu  ■vpariitL'd  tVom  the  confede-      roKst-caatona  to  Ihs  arUlocTBcy  of  the 


mcf  not  only  by  thu  lake,  tnit  also  by  the 
Payi  de  Vniid,  which  wbi  not  conqiicrpd 
from  the  diike  of  Saroy  by  the  canton  of 
BeniBbtforo  the  year  1536.— Hi«.  des 
Suiwei  pnr  Millet,  toma  iii.  p.  24G.  Ge- 
neve, 1803. 

'  lla  Koveinrncnts  not  only  varied 
thcDugh  liii;  Coims  of  icpiibUcuii  adtniiiii- 
Itation,  fnmt  the  denwciBCj  of  the  limple 


powerful  Btote  of  Bemp,  but  r 
prehended  one  instanie  iif  o  (rrindpality, 
the  counti  of  Nenchatel  baTing  retained 
their  hereditary  dominioaa  within  its 
limihi,  lhou<;h  not  arkaowledged  ai  dis- 
tinct memberB  of  the  leBEne. 

*  M^tn.  do  Louis  XVI.  par  Smlavie, 
toneiii  F.319,  &c.  Pans,  IBUl. 
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to  the  external  relations  of  the  confederacy,  the  democratic 
cantons  being  opposed  to  Austria,  the  great  antagonist 
of  Helvetic  independence;  and  the  aristocratic,  which 
were  better  fitted  for  entering  into  amicable  relations 
with  France,  being  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  that  king- 
dom. The  locality  also  of  the  little  republic  of  Geneva, 
the  Rome  of  protestantism,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  not 
unaptly  denominated  by  the  same  writer,  has  attracted 
his  observation,  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  a  district  deprived  of 
its  liberty  and  subjected  by  Berne  to  a  military  govern- 
ment, being  interposed  between  this  scat  of  independence 
and  the  nearest  canton,  as  a  sort  of  moral  nun-conductor, 
which  should  intercept  the  communication  of  its  in- 
fluences. 

The  Helvetic  reformation  began  in  Zuric,  and  received 
its  chief  support  from  this  flourishing  canton,  and  from 
Berne,  the  most  considerable  of  the  states  of  Swisserland. 
If  then  we  regard  this  part  of  the  general  reformatioa 
of  religion  as  a  grand  object  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy, 
we  shall  be  disposed  to  refer  all  its  arrangements  to 
the  due  modification  of  these  two  powerful  cantons, 
seeking  in  the  history  of  the  rest  only  the  instrumentality 
of  subordinate  members  of  the  general  combination. 
Placed  on  the  contrary  sides  of  the  forest-cantons,  which 
contained  the  genu  of  the  confederacy,  Zuric  and  Berne 
seem  to  have  been  the  organs,  by  which  its  nobler 
functions  were  performed,  deriving  however  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  activity  from  the  ruder  mountaineers  of 
the  intermediate  districts.  Nor  docs  it  appear  difficult 
to  explain,  why  both  should  have  been  employed,  the 
former  in  beginning,  the  latter  in  maintaining  the  Hel- 
vetic reformation.  To  originate  this  revolution  of  reli- 
gion seems  to  have  required  that  the  canton,  in  which  it 
should  have  its  beginning,  should  incliue  towards  a 
democracy^  such  as  were  the  more  northern  members 
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of  the  confederacy,  whereas  to  support  it  demanded  the 
vigour  of  a  more  considerable  state,  which  should  be 
governed  by  the  steady  wisdom  of  an  aristocracy.  When 
indeed  the  character  of  the  Helvetic  reformation  had 
been  sufficiently  matured,  it  might  again  be  transmitted 
to  the  exterior  apparatus,  provided  in  the  little  commu- 
nity of  Geneva,  in  which  it  might  be  perfected,  and 
from  which  it  might  be  most  commodiously  commu- 
nicated to  the  neighbouring  monarchy  of  France. 

The  tribe  of  Schwitz,  which  has  given  both  a  begin- 
ning and  a  name  to  this  celebrated  confederacy,  was, 
even  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  so  little 
known',  that  a  neighbouring  abbot,  when  he  obtained 
some  grants  of  territory  from  the  emperor,  found  it 
practicable  to  conceal  its  existence.  But,  though  ob- 
scure, the  people  of  this  tribe  were  so  little  dependent 
on  tlie  empire,  that  we  find  them  in  the  year  1240 
soliciting  its  protection,  as  necessary  to  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  justice  "*.  Before  this  time  however,  and 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century^',  the  gra- 
dual diffusion  of  this  tribe  through  the  neighbouring 
vallies  had  caused  it  to  be  divided  into  three  cantons, 
one  of  which  retained  the  original  appellation,  and  the 
others  were  distinguished  by  those  of  Uri  and  Under- 
walden ;  and  the  habits  of  political  connexion,  which 
naturally  subsisted  among  these  kindred  communities, 
had  even  then  given  a  commencement  to  the  Helvetic 
confederacy. 

The  distinct  existence  of  the  confederacy,  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  acknowledged  member  of  the  general  system 
of  European  states,  was  however  yet  far  distant.  Even 
the  celebrated  conspiracy  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  from  which  its  iudependence  is  com- 
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monly  dated,  professed  only  to  be  a  renewal  of  the 
ancient  league,  and  scrupulously  reserved  the  rights  of 
the  house  of  Austria  ;  and  though,  at  the  peace  of  Basle, 
concluded  in  the  year  1500,  the  independence  of  the 
confederacy  was  virtually  acknowledged  by  that  family, 
it  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  procure  a  solemn  recog- 
nition of  it  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia",  concluded  in 
the  year  1G48,  by  which  it  became  a  part  of  the  public 
law  of  Europe. 

As  the  tribe  of  Schwitz,  which  originated  the  confe- 
deracy, received  its  peculiar  spirit  and  character  from 
the  wild  hardihood  of  its  mountainous  situation,  so  may 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  importance  of  Zuric  and 
Berne,  the  parent  and  the  protector  of  the  Helvetic 
reformation,  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  local  circum- 
stances, in  which  these  communities  had  been  respect- 
ively formed.  Zuric  was  by  its  position  rendered  a 
second  time  the  emporium  of  Italy,  Rhastia,  and  Ger- 
many^, and  it  soon  acquired  the  dignity  and  independ- 
ence, which  naturally  result  from  commercial  prosperity. 
Here  accordingly  Arnold  of  Brescia  sought  refuge  in 
the  twelfth  century,  when  he  was  persecuted  for  arraign- 
ing the  corruptions  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  people  of 
Zuric  continued  to  cherish  opinions,  which  tended  to 
emancipate  them  from  the  dominion  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Berne,  which  had  been  founded  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century'*,  was  at  once  favoured  by 
the  advantage  of  a  central  situation,  and  alarmed  into 
caution  by  its  exposure.  To  the  former  circumstance  it 
was  indebted  for  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity, 
and  from  the  latter  it  derived  that  prudent  policy,  which 
even  from  its  commencement  rendered  its  government 

"  Art  vi.  of  the  tnat]'  of  Oin.abiirgh.      Ilicir  govemmeDl  by  ioHtfiag  a  qiwlifj- 
Even  in  ttiia  howL-vcc  Iho  Austrian  UipIO'       iagjtinii. 
tnatiila  cadcaiouitd  to  iuvq  tba  cteilil  of         '*  Plunta,  toL  i.  p.  73. 
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aristocratic,  and  gave  to  its  counsels  a  superior  wis- 
dom'\  The  cautious  policy  of  the  people  of  Berne 
might  probably  for  ever  have  disqualified  them  for  com- 
mencing a  revolution  of  religion;  but  they  possessed, 
sufficient  independence  to  be  disposed  to  receive  the 
new  doctrine  from  the  democracy  of  Zuric.  Their  wis- 
dom was  then  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
system,  which  had  been  formed  among  the  bolder  poli- 
ticians of  the  more  republican  canton.  .; 
The  advancement  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh  to  the 
throne  of  the  empire,  which  occurred  in  the  year  r273, 
exercised  an  important  induence  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
confederacy.  This  Helvetic  noble,  having  before  his 
elevation  acquired  by  his  talents  and  conduct  the  advo- 
cacy, or  protectorship,  of  several  of  the  tribes  of  his 
country,  and  having  after  that  event  received  from  his 
countrymen  in  his  numerous  enterprises  the  most  faithful 
service,  was  lavish  in  the  proofs  of  the  esteem  and  gra-. 
titude,  which  he  felt  for  the  little  communities  of  Hel-, 
vctia,  particularly  for  the  three  cantons  of  Schwitz,  Uri, 
and  Underwalden  '^  His  policy  too  had  concurred  with 
his  gratitude  to  favour  the  growing  independence  of  the 
commons  of  Swisscrland,  for  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career  he  had  laboured  to  repress  the  licentiousness  of 
the  nobles,  who  tyrannized  over  the  inferior  orders.  Even 
when  he  afterwards  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  selfish 
ambition,  this  part  also  of  his  conduct  was  eventually 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Helvetian  states. 
The  counts  of  Savoy  having  obtained  as  great  an  ascen- 
dency in  the  Roman  or  southern,  as  Rodolph  had  ac- 
quired in  the  Germanic  part  of  Helvetia'',  it  was  natural 
that  princes  so  circumstanced  should  on  some  occasion 

"  PlanU,  Tol.  i,  p.  95.  count  lie  pledged,  or  nlieOHleil,  tu  any 

"  These  he  ciempted  TrDm  all  ilepea.  penon. — Hiillet,  tome  i.  p,  178, 

denee  on  his  officers,  and  enjoined  thiit  "  Pknta,  tpI.  i.  p.  123,  Sc. 

\hta  country  shuultl  aevec  on  anj  aa- 
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or  other  come  into  collision  ;  and,  as  Rodolph  conceived 
the  project  of  re-establishing,  in  favour  of  his  second 
son,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Burgundy'^,  he  was  in  the 
prosecution  of  it  involved  in  a  war  with  Savoy.  If  the 
design  of  Rodolph  had  been  accomplished,  his  success 
must  have  crushed  the  republican  spirit  of  Swisserland, 
by  including  that  country  within  the  limits  of  a  consi- 
derable monarchy ;  but  the  accidental  death  of  the  young 
prince  defeated  the  plan,  and  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
Rodolph,  instead  of  establishing  a  dominion  inconsistent 
with  that  spirit,  was  that  the  power  of  a  formidable 
neighbour  of  the  Helvetians  was  reduced,  and  that  tiie 
several  castles  and  demesnes  were  recovered,  which  had 
been  taken  from  their  territory. 

Rodolph,  who  died  in  the  year  1291,  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  of  the  empire  by  Adolphus  count  of 
Nassau,  Albert  the  son  of  Rodolph  having  been  rejected 
on  account  of  the  aversion  generally  entertained  for  h 
violent  and  ambitious  character.  The  reign  of  Adolphus, 
though  it  was  extended  only  to  six  years,  formed  an  inter- 
val most  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  Helvetia,  both  by 
the  direct,  and  by  the  indirect  operation  of  his  government. 
Its  direct  operation  bestowed  on  the  cities,  not  only  the 
confirmation  of  their  ancient  privileges'^,  but  also 
various  additional  and  more  important  franchises ;  and, 
as  the  advancement  of  Adolphus  was  a  temporary 
rejection  of  the  pretension  of  Albert,  it  served  to  en- 
courage among  the  Helvetic  tribes  that  spirit  of  resist- 
ance, which  broke  out  into  action  in  the  year  1307, 
when  the  latter  had  at  length  obtained  possession  of 
the  throne.     Such  indeed  was  the  apprehension  of  the 

"  The  lemtoriea,  which  hail  beloTi|red  another;  and  Rodolph  him»1f  WB>  eo- 

lo  thi«  kingdom,  were  then  posnemod  by  deavourinu   lo  eilenil  his  power  in  tba 

Iho  couuta  of  Biir^ndy  and  other  poir-  UndKruviafe  of   Burpindjr,    which   hid 

etfiil  VMsal*.     The  coiind  of  Savoy  had  hvrn  lieqiicathed  to  his  family  by  the  lail 

become  maslen  of  a  part  of  Ihc  Pnys  de  count  of  Kybuiv.— Mallet,  tome  1.  p.  188. 

Vauil;   the  counti  ol  Gvaen  poiivucd  "  Plonto,  vol  i.  p,  139. 
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tyranny  of  Albert,  that,  as  soon  as  intelligence  had  been 
received  of  the  death  of  his  father  Rodolph,  the  three 
cantons,  Schwitz,  Un,  and  Uiiderwalden,  deemed  it 
expedient  to  make  a  formal  renewal  of  their  ancient 
league",  by  which,  while  they  reserved  the  duties,  to 
which  they  Iiad  been  subject,  they  bound  themselves  to 
receive  no  magistrates,  except  those  who  were  natives  of 
their  country,  and  resident  among  them.  Though  the 
immediate  alarm  was  dissipated  by  the  elevation  of 
Adolphus,  it  was  remembered  that  Albert  might  yet  be 
emperor.  The  intervening  reign  was  accordingly  em- 
ployed in  forming  combinations  against  his  pretensions  ; 
and,  when  this  prince  had  at  length  defeated  and  slain 
his  rival,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne,  the 
Swiss  received  a  sovereign,  to  whom  they  had  been 
enemies. 

When  the  deputies  of  the  Swiss,  in  the  year  1298, 
repaired  to  Albert  after  his  election,  they  received  from 
him  a  denunciation,  well  fitted  to  justify  the  apprehen- 
sions, which  they  had  conceived,  being  informed  that  he 
designed  soon  to  propose  an  alteration  of  their  govern- 
ment. Anxious  to  possess  himself  of  all  the  districts", 
wliich  intervened  between  his  hereditary  dominions,  he 
immediately  adopted  measures  for  the  execution  of  this 
purpose,  assuming  to  himself  various  supremacies  and 
jurisdictions,  and  at  length  summoning  the  inhabitant.s  of 
the  three  cantons  to  submit  themselves  wholly  to  his  di- 
rection. The  cantons,  though  required  to  surrender  all 
their  privileges,  contented  themselves  with  declining  to 
make  any  change  in  the  condition,  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  fathers,  and  soliciting  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  ancient  liberties ;  but  the  commissaries  or 
bailiffs,   deputed  by  Albert  for  the    administration   of 
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justice,  irritated  the  people  by  their  insults  and  oppres- 
sions, and  a  combinsition  of  three  intrepid  individuals  ", 
inhabitants  respectively  of  the  three  original  cantons, 
gave,  in  the  year  1307,  a  beginning  to  the  Helvetic 
nation.  Notwithstanding  the  provocations,  which  they 
had  received,  the  conduct  of  these  men  and  their 
associates  was  distinguished  by  moderation  and  jus- 
tice. When  one  of  the  two  imperial  bailiffs  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  an  individual,  the 
celebrated  William  Tell,  whom  he  had  particularly 
outraged  ^,  the  other  and  all  his  attendants  were  quietly 
conducted  to  the  frontiers,  and  were  dismissed  in  safety, 
as  soon  as  they  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never 
agaiu  to  visit  the  territory  of  the  cantons.  The  rights 
of  the  cantons  had  been  vindicated,  and  the  shepherds 
of  the  Alps  meditated  no  political  innovation. 

While  Albert  was  marching  against  the  Swiss,  to 
crush  this  spirit  of  resistance,  however  moderated^  he 
perished  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  supposed  to  have 
been  instigated  by  his  own  nephew,  and  left  the  con- 
federacy to  be  cemented  and  extended.  But  it  is  de- 
serving of  attention  that  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
though  the  Swiss  had  no  concern  in  the  violence,  proved 
eminently  favourable  to  the  republican  character  of  the 
cantons.  The  succeeding  emperor  gave  his  assistance 
to  the  family  of  Albert  in  punishing  the  assassins;  and 
the  persecution  of  the  nobles,  who  were  believed  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  has  been  regarded 

"  Walter  Furit  of  Uri,  Warner  Slniif-  frora  bit  fctlers  Ihut  he  might  Dan|C>M 

raehec  ol  Schwitz,  anil  Araolil  of  Uudiiiv  this  vtivul,  Tuund  bd  oi>purti)iiity  ofetlect- 

fralilen.  lag  his  eacope,  and  altonanls,  mesliRj 

"  William  Tell,  lon-in-law  to  Wnlter  his  enemy  in  a.  hollow  waj,  ahul    hio 

Fiirat,  hadofltoaflthulaiLiffbyrcfiiirin);  willi  an  arrow.     Tim  popular  tale  of  Iho 

with  Kara  to   (uy   ubeiMOCB  to   a.  hat  apple,  ol  which,  wben  placed  ou  tile  head 

planled  on  a  pole.     On  tliii  account  hu  of  liia  ma.  Tell  is  said   to   have  bun 

was  seiicd,  and  in  TiDlalion  of  the  privi-  urdervd  to   shoot,  is  uot  mentiuned  by 

lego  Dfhis  canton  plaeeil  in  a  boat,  to  be  Mulkr   lliu  historian  of  liwissciUnd.— 

coDieyEd  across  the  lake;  but,  a  aturro  Plauta,  vuLi.  pp.  1^4,  l^S. 
hsTin(,'  ariseo,  Tell,  who  had  been  looied 
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as  having'  contributed  more  than  all  the  subsequent 
wars  **,  to  the  destruction  of  the  nobility  in  this  part  of 
Helvetia. 

If  we  now  pursue  the  progress  of  this  interesting; 
confederacy,  we  shall  observe  a  various  combination  of 
circumstances,  by  which  it  was  assisted.  The  Austrian 
family,  the  advancement  of  which  had  first  promoted 
the  prosperity,  and  then  provoked  the  resistance  of  the 
cantons,  was  set  aside  by  the  electors  of  the  empire  at 
the  death  of  Albert,  and  Henry  VH.,  a  prince  not  at  all 
connected  with  that  family,  was  placed  upon  the  throne. 
This  emperor,  feeling  no  interest  in  the  resentments  of 
the  Austrian  princes,  did  justice  to  the  conduct  of  the 
cantons  %  and  in  particular  declared  them  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Austria,  to  which  they  had  been 
subject.  Four  years  afterwards,  the  imperial  throne 
having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Henry,  the  com- 
petition for  the  succession,  which  arose  between  Lewis 
of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austria,  afforded  the  occa- 
sion of  the  struggle,  by  which  the  confederacy  of  the 
cantons  was  established.  The  cantons  attached  them- 
selves to  Lewis,  the  rival  of  the  Austrian  prince,  and, 
being  on  that  account  attacked  by  the  Austrians,  fought 
in  the  year  1315,  or  eig;ht  years  after  their  solemn  con- 
federation, the  decisive  battle  of  Morgarten.  In  this 
conflict  occurred  a  display  of  political  firmness  and  of 
steady  patriotism,  which  reminds  us  of  the  best  days  of 
ancient  virtue,  and  is  honourably  characteristic  of  the 
founders  of  the  Helvetic  league.  Fifty  men,  who  in 
some  civil  dissension  had  been  banished  from  the  canton 
of  Schwitz,  solicited  permission  to  fight  on  this  im- 
portant day  in  defence  of  their  native  seat ;  the  magis- 
'teites  however   refused  to  suffer  the  apprehension  of 
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danger  to  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for  relaxing  the  ordi- 
nances of  their  country,  and  declined  to  accept  the 
patriotic  proposal;  and  the  exiles,  though  rejected  by 
their  countrymen,  posted  themselves  on  an  eminence 
beyond  the  frontier  of  the  canton,  where  they  contri- 
buted to  the  victory  of  those,  by  whom  their  offered 
service  had  been  refused.  The  people  of  the  canton 
then  gave  to  gratitude,  what  they  had  declined  to  yield 
to  apprehension,  and  the  exiles  were  restored  imme- 
diately after  the  battle. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
federacy was  the  admission  of  Lucern  as  a  fourth  canton, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1332°^,  the  twenty-fifth 
since  the  three  primitive  cantons  had  associated  for 
the  preservation  of  their  rights.  The  tyrannical  habits 
of  the  Austrian  family  were  the  cause  of  this  accession, 
as  they  had  given  occasion  to  the  original  resistance  of 
the  three  cantons.  Though  the  people  of  Lucern  had, 
in  the  contest  for  the  throne  of  the  empire,  attached 
themselves  to  the  family  of  Austria,  they  were  not 
thereby  exempted  from  its  oppressions.  Wearied  at 
length  of  the  sacrifices,  which  they  had  made,  and  in- 
dignant at  the  neglect  and  tyranny,  which  they  expe- 
rienced, they  solicited  to  be  admitted  into  the  league  of 
the  cantons,  as  the  only  asylum  of  their  rights.  In  this 
extension  of  the  confederacy  the  claims  of  justice  were 
observed  as  scrupulously,  as  in  the  original  association, 
the  rights  of  the  bouse  of  Austria  being  reserved  in- 
violate, and  the  municipal  government  being  left  un- 
altered. A  conspiracy  however,  formed  by  the  nobles 
of  Lucern,  who  were  adverse  to  this  measure,  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  change  of  government,  by  which  this  was 
more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  earlier  cantons,  for,  the 
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conspiracy  having  been  accidentally  discovered,  the  ad- 
ministration, which  had  been  chiefly  conducted  by  a  few 
patrician  families,  was  in  all  lesser  matters  transferred 
to  a  numerous  council  of  burghers,  and  in  those  of 
greater  importance  vested  in  the  whole  community. 
The  dukes  of  Austria,  exhausted  by  their  Bohemian  and 
other  wars,  or  conciliated  by  the  moderation  of  the  con- 
federates, were  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  extension  of 
the  league  to  this  additional  canton. 

Though  the  confederacy  began  thus  to  comprehend 
other  cantons,  yet  the  three  original  tribes  of  Schwitz, 
Uri,  and  Undcrwalden,  which  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  the  forest-cantons,  ever  preserved 
a  connexion  of  peculiar  intimacy",  and  indeed  consti- 
tuted the  bond,  by  which  the  whole  confederacy  was 
united,  as  they  alone  were  alike  connected  with  all  the 
members  of  the  Helvetic  league*^.  This  little  asso- 
ciation was  the  central  principle,  which  diffused  the  life 
of  freedom  through  all  the  organisation  of  the  larger 
alliance,  and  the  name  of  that  particular  tribe,  which 
had  been  distributed  into  these  three  cantons,  was  gra- 
dually adopted  as  the  collective  name  of  the  nation, 

Lucern  was  an  important  accession  to  the  forest- 
cantons,  as  it  communicated  with  these  by  the  lake, 
which  they  surrounded,  being  situated  at  its  other  extre- 
mity, and  with  a  portion  of  Germany  by  three  rivers, 
the  Reuss,  the  Aar,  and  the  Rhine.  But  much  the  most 
considerable  of  the  accessory  members  of  the  league 
were  Zuric  and  Berne,  the  two  principal  of  the  protes- 
tant  cantons  of  Swisserland.  These  indeed  appear  to 
have  been  the  organs,  for  which  the  entire  system  was 
constructed,  the  other  parts  of  the  confederacy  serving 

*  Planlfl,  voLi.p.  263.     Mallet,  tome  between    Berne,   Glaris,  and   Zug;  and 
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either,  as  the  forest>cantons,  to  furnish  these  two  with 
the  active  energy  of  Swiss  independence,  or  else  to 
maintain  that  equilibrium  of  the  religious  parties  of  the 
country,  by  which  the  zeal  of  these  protestaut  cantons 
was  preserved  in  a  state  of  sufficient  excitement.  Of 
Berne  in  particular  it  has  been  observed  by  a  recent 
historian  of  the  confederacy '^  that,  even  before  the  al- 
liance of  the  three  original  cantons,  it  was  become  the 
grand  protector  of  the  Helvetic  states,  and  that,  if  this 
state  had  perished  in  a  particular  crisis  of  its  fortune, 
the  Helvetic  confederacy  probably  would  never  have 
had  a  place  in  the  annals  of  the  human  species.  The 
accession  of  these  two  cantons,  together  with  that  of 
Glaris  and  Zug,  occurred  about  twenty  years  after 
Luceru  had  been  added  to  the  alliance  of  the  forest- 
cantons. 

The  democratic  constitution  of  Zuric*'  having  been 
subverted  by  the  intrigues  of  one  of  the  citizens,  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  the  usurper,  but,  having  been 
accidentally  discovered,  was  frustrated.  The  vindictive 
proceedings  of  the  usurper  against  the  abettors  of  the 
conspiracy,  involved  a  neighbouring  noble  connected 
with  Austria,  and  thus  eng-aged  the  duke  in  the  quarrel; 
and  the  hostilities  of  Austria  rendered  it  expedient  for 
Zuric  and  Glaris  to  solicit  to  be  admitted  into  the  Swiss 
confederacy,  that  they  might  obtain  its  protection  against 
an  enemy  so  formidable.  When  these  two  cantons  had 
thus  been  added  to  the  union,  Zug^'  was,  for  the  general 
safety,  in  some  degree  compelled  to  enrol  itself  in  the 
confederacy.  Berne,  which  had  been  obliged  to  act 
against  the  league,  was  then  invited^  to  become  a  mem- 
ber, that  it  might  not  again  by  other  alliances  be  forced 
to  array  itself  against  the  neighbouring  cantons. 
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Durino;  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years^  the  con- 
federacy was  limited  to  these,  which  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  eight  ancient  cantons,  the 
accession  of  the  last  of  which,  the  great  canton  of  Berne, 
had  now  given  to  it,  not  only  a  considerable  augmenta- 
tion of  strength,  but  also  a  more  stable  combination  in 
its  internal  structure,  and  a  greater  importance  in  its 
foreign  estimation.  But  it  must  not  be  conceived,  that 
any  great  degree  of  political  union  was  the  object  of  the 
confederacy.  The  original  principle  was  merely  the 
preservation  of  ancient  rights,  in  opposition  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  princes  and  nobles  ;  the  alliances  among  its 
members  were  by  no  means  uniform  and  equal,  many  of 
the  five  later  cantons  being  connected  only  through  the 
intervention  of  the  general  alliance,  while  the  three 
original  cantons  always  maintained  an  intimate  associa- 
tion ;  and  the  conferences,  from  which  the  Helvetic  diets 
afterwards  arose,  were  originally  but  occasional  meetings 
on  the  frontiers,  suggested  by  some  consideration  of  pre- 
sent expediency.  Composed  of  members  differing  miicli 
in  magnitude,  in  structure,  and  in  strength,  and  loosely 
combined  in  the  various  conditions  of  alliance,  it  was 
rather  a  federative  system  of  distinct  communities,  than 
an  incorporation  into  one  national  government, 

As  the  tendency  of  the  confederacy  was  plainly  to 
wrest  the  supreme  authority  from  the  great  lords  and 
princes,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  people,  it  might  well  be 
imagined  that  the  former  would  at  length  be  so  roused 
to  a  conviction  of  their  danger,  that  they  would  associate 
together  for  one  desperate  struggle  against  the  continu- 
ally increasing  power  of  the  enemy.  Such  an  effort 
appears  accordingly  to  have  been  made  within  a  few 
years  after  the  great  enlargement  of  the  confederacyj 

^  UBllet,  tome  i.  p.  208. 
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which  about  the  same  time  added  four  new  cantons,  the 
war  of  the  nobles  having  been  begun  in  the  year  1386, 
when  the  confederates^*  were  assailed  by  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  lords,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Austria.  This 
war  however  served  to  establish  that  power,  which  it 
proposed  to  overthrow,  and  to  decide  and  hasten  the  ruin 
of  the  nobility  of  Swisserland.  When  it  had  raged  three 
years,  during  which  the  cantons  had  been  almost  uni- 
formly successful,  a  peace  was  concluded,  the  nobles 
having  been  much  reduced,  and  the  Austrians  being  then 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Poland.  The  enemies  of  the 
confederacy  were  at  this  time  diminished  in  number  and 
reduced  in  resources'^;  its  members  were  disciplined  to 
mutual  co-operation  by  the  necessity  of  opposing  an 
united  resistance  to  a  common  danger ;  and  besides  the 
conquests  achieved  by  Berne  in  the  progress  of  the  war, 
the  Helvetic  cities  in  general  enjoyed  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  various  acquisitions  by  civil  contracts. 
The  influence  of  the  war  of  the  nobles,  in  strengthening 
the  union  of  the  confederacy,  appears  in  the  formation  of 
the  decree  of  Sempach,  the  first  martial  law  of  the  Swiss 
nation,  which  was  framed  four  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  and  received  its  name  from  the  decisive 
engagement^,  which  had  terminated  the  contest. 

Thus,  in  less  than  a  century,  the  confederacy,  which 
had  been  begun  among  the  shepherds  of  the  three  origi- 
nal cantons,  was  extended  through  almost  every  part  of 
the  Helvetic  territory,  comprehended  among  its  members 

*•  Planla,  »dI.  L  p.  293, 
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Eome  considerable  cities,  and  had  become  pogBessed  of  a 
number  of  dependent  territories^.  The  acquisition  of 
territorial  dependencies  was  indeed  a  great  deviatioQ 
from  the  practice  of  the  original  association  ;  but  it  was 
a  change  of  plan^  rendered  necessary  by  the  general 
change  of  political  society.  As  the  nobles  of  Europe 
sunk  into  decay,  the  princes  had  recourse  to  stipendiary 
forces,  instead  of  those  furnished  by  the  feudal  service, 
and  with  these  would  soon  have  overwhelmed  the  Hel- 
vetic cities,  if  the  latter  had  not  acquired  a  countervail- 
ing force,  by  possessing  themselves  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  surrounding  territory. 

The  Helvetic  confederacy  was  not  the  only  associa- 
tion formed  in  these  Alpine  countries  for  the  security  of 
independence.  Encouraged  by  its  prosperous  establish- 
ment, three  other  leagues  were  concluded  in  the  districts, 
which  bordered  the  eastern  side  of  the  Helvetic  territory. 
The  earliest  of  these  was  named  the  league  of  the  house 
of  God,  because  most  of  its  members  were  dependent  on 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Coire  ;  the  second  was  deno- 
minated the  grey  league,  probably^  from  the  colour  of 
the  simple  dresses  of  those,  by  whom  it  was  originally 
formed ;  and  the  third  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
the  league  of  the  ten  jurisdictions.  The  commencement 
of  the  first*"  has  been  referred  to  the  year  1396,  that  of 
the  second  to  the  year  1424,  and  that  of  the  third  to  the 
year  1423. 

When  the  Helvetic  league  had  been  so  extended,  that 
it  comprehended  many  members  very  variously  circum- 


^  Thii  practice  was  afterwuili  much 
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Btanced,  it  was  inevitable  that  some  internal  agitation 
should  occur,  before  the  parts  of  this  heterogeneous 
assemblage  could  be  in  any  degree  adjusted  among  them- 
selves, especially  as  their  union  was  not  longer  strength- 
ened by  the  apprehension  of  external  danger.  The  first 
instance"  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  various 
interests  and  pretensions  of  the  members  of  the  confede- 
racy, which  occurred  in  the  year  HIG,  related  to  a  dis- 
trict on  the  frontier  of  Italy,  the  people  of  which  solicited 
assistance  in  an  insurrection  from  two  neighbouring 
cantons,  while  their  chief  magistrate,  as  a  co-burgher  of 
Berne,  applied  himself  to  that  powerful  community  for 
support.  In  this  instance  the  cantons,  though  they 
espoused  opposite  parties,  did  not  proceed  to  hostilities, 
but  agreed  upon  an  accommodation.  In  the  year  1440 
however,  the  male  line"  of  a  noble  family  of  Helvetia 
having  become  extinct,  and  tlie  last  male  having  died 
intestate,  a  war  broke  out  among  the  cantons  concerning 
the  claims  to  the  possessions  of  the  family,  and  continued 
to  desolate  them  during  seven  years.  But  this  bloody 
and  protracted  contention"  served  to  establish  two  prin- 
ciples, which  formed  the  chief  support  of  the  confedera- 
tion ;  that  every  disagreement,  which  might  arise  among 
the  cantons,  should  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  those, 
which  were  neutral,  and  that  the  confederate  cantons 
had  a  right  to  determine,  whether  alliances  severally 
contracted  by  the  members  of  the  league  were  compa- 
tible with  the  general  association.  It  is  deserving  of 
attention,  that  the  emperor**  was  at  this  time  too  deeply 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Turks,  the  Hussites,  and  many 
of  his  o>vn  subjects,  to  interfere  with  any  effect  in  the  ■ 
Helvetic  contest. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  one  important  respect,  in 

*'  Planta,  vol.  i.  p.  385.  "  MsJlul,  tume  ii.  p.  89. 
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■which  the  Helvetic  confederacy  influenced  the  system  of 
Europe,  was  that  of  the  change  effected  in  the  military  , 
art,  when  the  states  of  Europe  were  taught  by  the]|ex* 
ample  of  the  Swiss  to  rely  on  the  steadiness  of  infantry, 
rather  than  on  the  impetuosity  of  cavalry.  This  influence 
was  exerted  in  the  practice  latterly  adopted  by  the  Swiss 
of  engaging  as  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  other  states  ; 
and  a  practice  so  remote  from  the  moderation  and  neu- 
trality of  their  original  association,  may  be  considered  as 
chiefly  derived  from  the  foreign  war,  which  speedily 
followed  the  domestic  contest  of  the  cantons. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  this  time  one  of  the  moat 
considerable  princes  of  Europe,  had  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  extending  liis  dominions  from  the  German  ocean 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  establishing  for  himself  a 
powerful  kingdom.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan  of 
ambition  he  appears  to  have  proposed  to  subdue  the 
confederate  cantons,  and  with  this  view  to  have  rejected 
their  amicable  overtures.  When  the  hostilities,  which 
he  commenced  on  his  frontiers,  had  alarmed  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Swiss,  the  crafty  policy  of  Lewis  XI.  of 
France,  who  was  desirous  of  crushing  his  formidable 
neighbour,  succeeded  in  involving  them  in  an  open  war 
with  the  duke.  A  war  was  thus  begun  in  the  year  1474, 
which  after  three  years  ended  in  the  ruin  and  death  of  the 
Burgundian,  whose  states  were  divided  between  France 
and  Austria.  The  rich  spoils,  taken  in  this  war,  wrought 
an  immediate  and  decisive  change**  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  Swiss.  War  was  thenceforward  con- 
sidered, especially  by  the  young,  as  a  speedy  method  of 
acquiring  wealth,  and  they  panted  only  for  foreign  pen- 
sions, a  high  pay,  and  valuable  booty.  Many  public 
efforts  were  employed  to  repress  this  disposition  to  the 

rde  of  mercenary  war ;  but  the  passions  of  individuals 
**Plai]ta,vol.u.pp.l,42.    Mallet,  tome  iL  p,  1S2. 
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had  been  too  strongly  excited,  and  the  public  counsels 
were  necessitated  to  yield  to  their  violence.  How  ex- 
cessive the  licentiousness  of  individuals  had  become, 
under  the  influence  of  the  sudden  introduction  of  extra- 
ordinary wealth,  cannot  be  more  fully  illustrated  than  by 
the  association  of  more  than  seven  hundred  young  men**, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  the  mad  socidi/,  and  professed 
to  despise  the  control  of  their  governors. 

Four  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Burgundian  war 
Fribourg  and  Soleure  were  added  to  the  number  of  the 
cantons.  Alarmed  at  the  proofs",  which  they  beheld, 
of  the  inability  of  the  existing  government  to  restrain  the 
licentiousness  of  the  people,  the  cantons  of  Berne, 
Zuric,  and  Lucerne  had  in  the  year  1478  accepted  the 
proposal  of  tlicse  two  cities  to  enter  into  a  compact  of 
mutual  defence.  The  rural  cantons,  Schwitz,  Uri,  and 
Underwalden,  were  dissatisfied  with  this  measure,  as 
tending  to  give  an  undue  preponderance  to  the  muni- 
cipal districts  in  the  general  councils  ;  but  two  years 
afterwards  they  consented  to  receive  these  cities  into  the 
general  confederacy,  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
be  subjected  to  the  control  of  tlie  eight  ancient  cantons. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  eighteen 
years  after  the  incorporation  of  these  two  cantons,  a  vio- 
lent**, though  a  transitory  war,  broke  out  between  the 
confederacy  and  the  emperor  Maximilian,  which  just 
served  to  give  occasion  to  a  treaty,  establishing  its  in- 
dependence. Eager  in  conceiving  brilliant  projects,  but 
destitute  of  the  means  necessary  for  their  accomplish- 
ment, this  emperor,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  about 
six  years  before,  was  well  fitted  to  provoke  a  resistance, 
which  should  decide  the  claims  of  the  confederacy. 
When,  in  a  contest  of  not  quite  nine  months,  more  tlian 

_   *•  Planta,vi 
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twenty  thousand  men  had  perished,  and  almost  two 
thousand  towns,  castles,  and  villages,  had  been  taken  and 
destroyed,  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  the  claims" 
of  the  Helvetic  league  were  conceded,  and  its  indepen- 
dence was  virtually  acknowledged. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  confe- 
deracy was  again  augmented  by  the  admission  of  the  . 
two  cities  of  Basle  and  Shaffhausen,  important  as  bul- 
warks on  the  side  of  the  empire ;  and  in  the  year  1513, 
the  incorporation  of  the  country  of  Appenzel  completed  I 
the  number  of  the   thirteen  cantons,  which  remained! 
unaltered  even  to  our  time.     The  same  superiority  of  1 
the  eight   ancient  cantons  having  been  maintained  ia  T 
these,  as  in  the  preceding  instances,  the  equilibrium  of  I 
the    Helvetic   system   continued    unchanged,    notwith-  J 
standing  the  accession  of  new  members,  and  the  forest* 
cantons,  the  original  members  of  the  confederacy,  pre^^ 
served  that  proportion  of  importance  in  the  collective 
concerns  of  the  nation,  which  enabled  them  to  exercise 
a  due  influence  on  the  public  deliberations. 

Thus  was  the  organisation  of  this  interesting  system 
perfected  just  three  years  before  Zuingle  began  in  the 
church  of  Claris  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  a  scriptural 
Christianity^.  To  develope  one  part  of  tlie  reforma- 
tion appears  to  have  been  its  principal  function,  and  it 
was  made  ready  precisely  for  the  important  office. 

The  Helvetic  part  of  the  general  reformation  of  re- 
ligion appears  however  to  have  required  some  specially 
appropriate  organ  for  maturing  its  principles,  and  Uf-A 
have  found  such  a  one  in  the  little  republic  of  Geneva,  ' 
which    neighboured    the    Helvetic    confederacy,    and 

"  The  coilfpileratei  mniiilaLneil   their  rights  in  that  province  having  long  siaca 

immunity  fnim  the   imin'risl  chamber,  been  In  Iheir  puBKssiou. — Planta,  vol  ii. 

and  tUAr  antiru  eiempliun  from  all  lues  p.  72. 

ui  contributions  impoaed  by  the  empenir  ;  "  He  hmrevei  wai  inTitecl  to  Zuric  in 

and  Bnjulred  Iho  criminal  junsdiclioo  in  the  year  151B,  aaA  there  ajstematicaUj 

Uie  Thuigau,  tlw  civil  and,  leniterial      begutlbeicfDnutkiw— ltud.,p.  130, 
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formed  au  intimate  connexion  witli  the  great  protestant 
canton  of  Beme,  though  it  did  not  enter  into  the  general 
association  of  the  Swiss  states,  but  maintained  its  poli- 
tical distinctness  even  to  the  present  time*'.  Though 
near  in  place,  it  was  separated  from  the  Helvetic  cantons 
by  the  interposition  of  other  territories,  and  of  the  lake, 
to  which  it  has  communicated  a  name.  Its  population 
too  was  derived  from  a  different  source,  for  the  Genevese 
were  sprung  from  the  ancient  Allobroges  ^^,  not  from  the 
HeWetii.  These  circumstances  preserved  the  distinct- 
ness of  this  small,  but  important  community,  while  the 
necessities  of  its  situation  drove  it  into  such  a  connexion 
with  the  Helvetic  states,  as  facilitated  the  transmission 
of  the  principles  of  the  Helvetic  reformation. 

This  little  community  became  independent  in  the  year 
1032*^,  when  the  second  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  in 
whicli  it  had  been  comprehended,  had  been  terminated 
with  tlie  series  of  its  princes.  The  government  was 
thenceforward  divided  between  the  bishop  and  the 
count,  the  former  having  become  master  of  the  city,  the 
latter  of  the  adjacent  territory.  A  government  so  con- 
stituted was  necessarily  agitated  by  the  struggle  of  the 
two  authorities,  the  count  being  always  desirous  of 
extending  his  dominion  over  the  city,  and  of  restraining 
the  bishop  to  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  When  this 
struggle,  which  commenced  in  the  year  1120",  had 
been  continued  during  ninety-one  years,  the  count  of 
Savoy  gained  such  advantages  over  the  count  of  Geneva, 
that  he  was  established  in  hia  place,  and  became  from 


"  Tlie  teixilorj  of  GenCTa  wai  con- 
sliti.leJ  a  canton  of  the  llilvetie  confe- 
ilaracybyllietreity  of  ViBiinB,  londuilud 
inthevear  1BI5. 

"  The  country  of  the  Allobtog«  BX- 
fended  from  the  Isete  on  (he  soiilh  to 
Gonna,  and  wai  buuiiilcd  ou  Ibe  wcat  by 
the  Rhune;  il  coinprelji'iidtd  lliat  jart 
ol'  Daiiphine,  wbidi  lici  bWween  IUmw 


rivers,  fugclher  with  Sivny  properly  w 
Darned,  and  (ieocva  with  its  lemtorr  on 
Iho  cut  of  the  lake  and  the  aouth  of  lb* 
city.  The  KhanB  and  the  Inko  wjiantcd 
the  Allobro([c»  from  the  Helvotuuu^- 
Spon,  tame  i.n.  5,  note. 

"  Ibid.,  rp.  33,  33. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  39,  39  i  49,  50,  lujle. 
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the  year  1211,  as  the  count  of  Geneva  had  previously 
been,  the  rival  of  the  bishop. 

la  the  progress  of  these  contentions  the  people  of 
Geneva  gradually  attained  to  importance,  having  found 
various  opportunities  for  vindicating  privileges  **,  which 
they  claimed  as  constituting  an  imperial  city.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1444,  the  family  of  Savoy  acquired 
possession  of  the  bishopric  of  Geneva",  vvhich  they 
continued  generally  to  enjoy.  The  people  of  that  city, 
who  had  at  this  time  become  considerable,  were  accord- 
ingly placed  in  opposition  at  once  to  ecclesiastical  and 
to  civil  authority ;  and  the  result  was  that,  connecting 
themselves  first  with  Friburgh  ",  and  afterwards  perma- 
nently with  Berne,  they  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  double  dominion,  and,  receiving  from  the  latter 
canton  the  doctrine  of  the  Helvetic  reformation^,  esta- 
blished a  constitution,  in  which  its  principles  of  eccle- 
siastical republicanism  were  incorporated  with  a  re- 
publican government.  Rome,  the  ecclesiastical  metro- 
polis of  Roman  Catholics,  had  raised  itself  to  power 
amidst  the  contention  and  the  weakness  of  the  Italian 
governments ;  and  Gteneva  found  an  opportunity  of 
maintaining  its  independence  on  the  common  frontier  of 
France,  Swisserland,  and  Savoy. 

"  The    lUiBnce   with    FribuTKfa    i 
formeil  iu  the  yew  ISIS,  and  in  the  y 

_, , ._ „. J,  1536  Berne  wns  MSuciuled  in  the  leagiMi 

whain  Ihe  year  1417  wBicreateJa  duke.  Betne  haling  in  the  year  152S  iidopU)d 

Thii  duke,  Amadmui  VHI,  in  the  year  the  refonned  religion,  and  having  be«l   j 

1432  tefi^ed  the  duchv  to  one  mn,  and  in  this  particuhu  fallowed  by  Genera  U  1 

the  county  lo  another,  Iwtotiiing  hinuelf  the  year  1S30,  Frihutith  tenounced  tb«  J 

a  hermit.     Uavini;  acquired  a  repuUtion  alliance  in  the  year  1534.     The  rchsiM  ( 

of  lanctity  by  his  retreat,  ha  was  b  the  ofKoinflwai  in  the  year  1535abohsb»*    I 

Tsai  1439    elevated   by  the    council   of  at  Genera,  »nd  in  the  year  1557  the  »1-   1 

Sasle  to  the  papacy  under  the  name  of  liance  with  Berne  wa.  made  perpetu«k  I 

Felix  v.,  and  in  the  year  1444  he  con-  Geneva  wai    lietinni*   of    becoming   »  J 

■titiited  himself  adminiatratot  of  the  two  meinbet  of  the  Helvetic  conftderacjr.hrf  , 

hithopricB    of    Geneva    and    Lausanne.  Ihia  meanure  wai  cbnruried  by  leligioiii  ' 

From  this  time  the  family  of  Savoy  wai  caniidentkrai. 

etnerally  connected  with  the  biahopric  of  "  Span,  tome  i.  p.  19*2,  &c. 
Qeneri^Ibid.,  p.  73—84. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  the  hiitory  of  the  Spanit/i  peninttda,  from  the  commmctmtnl  oftht 

fourteenth  century  to  the  aceetiion  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

to  tht  eroKii  of  Spain  in  ihr.  year  1516. 

PortagaeK  diBCOveries  began  in  the  year  HIO.— Naples  acquired  by  Aragon,  1442.— 
Aragon  united  lo  Caitile,  1479.— Ttoublei  of  Gtinad*  begun,  HS3.— -Th*  O^  at 
Qoud  Uopt  paiHsd,  US4.— GiuiBda  reduced  uid  thoWeit  ludiei  diacoVaied,  1492. 
— Vajques  de  Gama  arrived  in  India,  1498.— Braiil  ditcavi^iEd,  1501.— The  kio^ 
of  Cutile  and  AragQa  alio  king  of  the  (wo  Sicilies,  1503. — N»4nB  uniled  ta 
Cutila  Bad  Aragon,  151S. — Tbe  napeior  Chules  V.  lung  of  Bpaiu  and  Urn  t»« 
Siciliei,  1516. 

While  Germany  was  preparing  itself,  as  has  been 
shown,  for  the  great  separation  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  effected  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  good  order 
of  the  system  appears  to  have  required,  that  provision 
should  also  be  made  for  giving  to  that  church  some  new 
and  powerful  support.  Even  in  a  religious  view  it 
might  have  been  expedient,  that  the  new  doctrines 
should  not  be  permitted  to  spread  themselves  with  un- 
controlled rapidity,  but  should  be  subjected  to  the 
restraint  of  a  strenuous  resistance.  Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  Europe  could  yet  be  prepared  for  embracing 
opinions  requiring  a  bold  independence  of  mind,  and 
even  among  those,  who  were  capable  of  receiving  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation,  the  spirit  of  Christian  piety 
would  best  be  exercised  by  difficulty  and  suffering.  In 
that  temporal  consideration,  which  belongs  to  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  the  -advantage  of  providing  a  new  and 
powerful  support  for  the  existing  church,  when  it  wat 
to  be  exposed  to  the  opposition  of  reformers,  is  yet  more 
plainly  apparent.  If  a  political  balance  were  to  be  esta- 
blished among  the  governments  of  Europe,  it  seems  to 
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have  been  necessary  that  the  party  of  Rome  should  be 
enabled  to  preserve  its  station  amono;  them,  and  even  to 
exert  efforts  so  alarming,  as  should  excite  all  the  activity 
of  their  adversaries.  In  this  manner,  while  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  reformers  were  disciplined  by  suffering, 
a  balance  of  the  two  great  contending  parties  was 
maintained,  which  animated  the  energies  of  the  several 
governments,  and  secured  the  general  independence. 

In  the  period  preceding  the  reformation  the  papacy 
was  sufficiently  sustained  by  the  government  of  Naples, 
which  had  been  formed  just  when  the  great  struggle  of 
Gregory  VII.  required  the  support  of  a  friendly  and 
neighbouring  power.  In  the  more  extended  combiua- 
tions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  involved  all  the 
governments  of  southern  Europe,  some  new  and  more 
considerable  aid  was  necessary  to  the  stability  of  the 
Roman  see.  We  accordingly  observe  a  very  curious 
process,  by  which  this  relation  of  the  Neapolitan  govem« 
ment  was  transferred  to  Spain,  and  Spain  was  then  con- 
nected with  the  imperial  dignity.  A  few  years  before 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Naples  became  con- 
nected with  Sicily,  which  was  governed  by  a  branch  of 
the  reigning  family  of  Aragon  ;  thirty-seven  years  after- 
wards Aragon  became  united  to  Castile ;  twenty-four 
years  later  the  king  of  Castile  and  Aragon  became  master 
also  of  the  two  Sicilies  ;  and  thirteen  years  afterwards, 
the  united  monarchies  of  Spain  and  the  two  Sicilies 
became  connected  with  the  imperial  dignity. 

The  long  crusade  of  almost  eight  hundred  years,  in 
which  the  Spaniards  had  been  engaged  with  the  Arabs 
and  Moors,  had  particularly  prepared  them  to  be  zealous" 
for  the  faith  of  Rome.  This  was  however  more  espe-'' 
cially  the  character  of  the  Castilian  kingdom,  by  whicV 
the  struggle  was  chiefly  maintained.  The  other  govern- 
ments had  their  several  functions,  to  which  they  were 
as 
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respectively  adapted :  Aragon  that  of  engaging;  in  the 
political  interests  of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  in 
Sicily  and  Italy ;  Portugal  that  of  opening  the  way  in 
voyages  of  distant  discovery,  which  have  changed  the 
political  interests  of  the  world;  and  Navarre  serving 
chiefly  to  maintain  a  communication  between  two  neigh- 
bouring countries,  wliich  the  Pyrenees  would  otherwise 
have  in  a  considerable  degree  excluded  from  mutual 
intercourse. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada,  to  which  the  possessions  of 
the  Mohammedans  of  Spain  had  been  reduced  in  the  year 
1240,  had  in  the  year  1302  acquired  consistency  and 
vigour  from  the  ability  of  two  successive  princes.  From 
this  time  its  power  continued  almost  stationary  nearly  to 
the  time  of  its  reduction,  which  was  effected  in  the  year 
1492.  However  important  that  reduction  at  length 
became  to  the  Christian  monarchy  of  Spain,  its  long 
postponement  was  also  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
tained so  long  within  the  country  the  industry  and 
refinement  of  the  Arabs,  restored  in  that  kingdom  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moorish  dynasties. 

The  long  postponement  of  the  final  overthrow  of  a  power 
contracted  within  so  narrow  limits  is  explained  partly  by 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  partly  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  division  of  the  remainder  of  the  penin- 
sula among  so  many  Christian  governments.  We  ob- 
serve in  the  history  of  Castile  ^  a  troubled  minority  of  the 
sovereign  commencing  in  the  year  1 3 12,  and  we  have  been 
expressly  informed  that  a  war,  which  had  been  commenced 
against  the  Mohammedans,  was  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  intestine  divisions,  which  prevailed  among  the 
Castilians ;  nor  from  this  time  until  the  reduction  of 
Granada  do  we  find  any  interval  of  considerable  length, 

>  Muiium's  Hist,  uf  SpiUO,  buob  iv.  ch.  (i. 
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and  scarcely  any  interval  whatsoever,  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  Castile  is  not  filled  with  the  struggles  of  its 
nobles,  occasionally  favoured  by  the  minority,  the  inca- 
pacity, or  the  misconduct  of  its  sovereigns.  The  con- 
tinuance also  of  the  division  of  the  remainder  of  the 
peninsula  has  been  mentioned  by  Mariana  ^  as  having 
postponed  the  ruin  of  the  common  adversary;  and  we 
accordina;]y  perceive  that  Ferdinand,  by  whom  it  was  at 
length  effected,  had  thirteen  years  before  united  under 
his  authority  the  two  monarchies  of  Aragon  and  Castile. 
The  final  reduction  of  the  Moors  of  Spain,  as  the 
Mohammedans  of  the  peninsula  were  indiscriminately 
named,  was  an  event  of  great  and  various  importance. 
It  was  most  desirable  for  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
monarchy  of  Spain,  that  a  people  so  alien  from  all  the 
institutions  of  Christendom  should  not  permanently  hold 
a  distinct  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  peninsula; 
nor  indeed  could  that  monarchy  be  firmly  established,  so 
long  as  any  other  separate  government  should  exist  in 
the  peninsula,  besides  Portugal,  by  which  it  was  ba- 
lanced in  the  general  system  of  Europe.  The  construc- 
tion too  of  that  general  system  appears  to  have  required, 
that  this  inroad  of  an  alien  population  should  be  so  tar 
repelled,  as  that  a  state  should  not  remain  within  its 
precincts,  which  must  be  incapable  of  accommodating 
itself  to  the  policy  of  such  a  system,  and  of  acting  with 
regularity  in  its  combinations.  But  these  consequences 
of  the  reduction  of  the  last  kingdom  of  the  Moors  were 
by  no  means  the  whole  of  its  results.  It  appears  to 
have  at  once  determined  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
government  in  regard  to  that  bigoted  zeal  for  the  church  4 
of  Rome,  by  which  it  has  been  since  so  peculiarly  distia- 1 
guished,  and  in  its  more  remote  operation  to  have  caused  .' 


'  MaiUna's  Hist  of  Spain,  book  xr>.  cl 
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the  degradation  of  the  Spaaish  monarchy,  as  it  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  industrious  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula.  A  people  so  enthralled  to  the  dominion 
of  ecclesiastics  could  not  indeed  in  any  case  have 
long  preserved  the  energy,  which  is  necessary  for  main- 
taining a  station  of  political  importance  ;  but  the  sub- 
traction of  a  multitude  of  industrious  inhabitants*  could 
not  fail  to  precipitate  a  chang;e,  which  would  otherwise 
more  slowly,  though  not  less  certainly,  have  reduced  the 
alarming  power  of  a  bigoted  and  persecuting  govern- 
ment. 

Though  Spain  had,  even  in  the  Gothic  period  of  ita 
history,  evinced  a  strong  attachment  to  the  faith  of  Rome, 
and  its  bishops  had,  in  the  persecution  of  Priscillian  and 
his  followers,  exhibited  the  first  example  of  a  bloody 
intolerance,  yet  in  general  the  nation  was  influenced*  by 
a  spirit  of  forbearance  towards  the  Mohammedans,  until 
the  final  ruin  of  the  Moorish  power  had  established  the 
triumph  of  the  church,  and  the  depression  of  the  barons 
had  rendered  them  unable  to  protect  their  industrious 
vassals  the  Moors.  In  the  reduction  of  Granada  accord- 
ingly* conditions  were  granted  by  the  conquerors,  which 
guaranteed  to  the  vanquished  their  laws,  customs,  and 
religion.     These  conditions  were  observed  with  tolerable 


•  Tte  Spsniih  hiitoriaos  nre  not 
■rned  abuut  llw  number  of  Ihs  Hoon, 
who  were  sspcUisil  from  Sjiain  in  Ihe  ye«i 
16U9.  Some  sHy  lh*t  Ibey  were  a  mil- 
liun,  othvn  thtt  thvy  were  nino  hundred 
thDuHnd,  liiit  bj  moil  they  are  isid  10 
luve  been  lii  hundrvd  thausuod, — Ge  . 
den-.TraeU,  vol.  i.  p.  177.  Loud.  1714. 
In  khe  preceding  yaa  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousaud  liiLd  leen  n|ielled  from 
ValcDtU.— Ibid.,  p.  158.  Thne  mil- 
liODi  mn  uid  lo  have  been  eincll.^ii  fium 
Dm  time  of  the  eoD[|ue«t.— De  Msrlea, 
tome  iii.  p.  405.  The  mitchi«vuut  npura- 
tion  of  tfieac  measures  was  upredily  ei- 
peiieaced,  fur  in  Ihc  year  1618,  a  ma- 
morioJ  on  ihe  niinuus  cnndilion  of  Ihe 
luDgdom  wu  delireted  to  Philip  111.  by  « 


jmla.  which  he  had  usembled  for  til* 
purpoie.— Geddes,  vol.  i.  li.  173.  Ti» 
induiitry  of  Iha  Mooia  had  indeed  been 
moat  ignorantly  ur({ed  as  a  plea  for  •» 
pellinK  them,  that  Ihey  mijjht  not.  bj 
wofking  mure  eheaply,  depnTo  the  S[»- 
liarda  of  Ihe  meana  of  m ' 


Ibid.,  1 
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*  The  expnliion  of  th«  Moon  ha4  hw> 
oriKinally  proposed  Ly  pope  Clement  IV.. 
who  urged  Oio  king  of  Ar»|tOD  to  driW 
them  from  Valenlia.  Thecle^y  and  (Iw 
commons  fiTimred  the  meauurfi,  but  it 
wiu  »o  uiccevifully  reaiated  by  Ihe  barony 
Ihat  it  w-it  not  reaumtd  durin)^  mot 
thteo  cerl  .iriei- — Ibid.,  Jip.  31 — 3S, 

'  De  Maclea,  (40w  iii.  p.  375. 
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fidelity  during  seven  years;  the  work  of  persecution 
however  was  soon  begun*  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews, 
in  regard  to  whom  Ferdinand  was  not  bound  by  any  en- 
gagement- 
After  seven  years  the  iaflexible  spirit  of  Ximenes  was 
employed  in  effecting",  partly  by  caresses,  partly  by  vio- 
lence, an  apparent  conversion  of  the  conquered  people  ; 
and  an  insurrection  of  those,  who  were  still  zealous  for 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  furnished  a  pretence  for  treat- 
ing them  as  rebels,  who  had  forfeited  the  benefits  of  their 
capitulation.  When  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  had 
been  thus  set  aside,  the  Moors,  who  remained  in  the 
country,  were  allowed  only  the  alternative  of  death  or 
baptism*.  The  forced  conversions,  which  were  the  re- 
■ult,  having  brought  them  within  the  cognisance  of  the 
inquisition^  four  thousand'"  were  for  apostasy  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  and  according  to  one  historian  three 
thousand,  according  to  another  five  thousand  houses, 
were  left  without  inhabitants  in  the  districts  of  that  hor- 
rible tribunal,  multitudes  having  withdrawn  to  Barbary 
for  safety.  Still  the  formal  and  entire  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  was  so  iniquitous  and  Impolitic,  that  all  the 
bigotry  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  required  more  than 


i 


'  WitWo  thi«e  montln  ftom  (he  coo- 
pcit  of  OtniiailB  Fiidioand  iraued  an 
Hict,rcquinn|r  till;  Ji^ws  tu  be  bapthed, 
or  to  depart  from  the  kin|;dom  within  four 
DHintha.  The  Kteatei  part  emi^aled,  and 
the  muD  bod;  orthnu  retilrd  lo  Parlu- 
gal,  when  thiy  were  atlerwards  forced  lo 
tubtnit  tu  baptiani,!!}  ■  number  eiceedinj; 
three  hundred  thuiuund  penoni.  Mgre 
limn  eight  hundred  thutisaiid  had  been 
drivca  out  of  Spain. — Oeddea,  toL  J.  pp. 
5— S. 

'  When  lomo  of  tlu  prindpil  men  of 
the  Moon  exerted  Iheii  influence  with 
their  countrymen  in  upposilion  lothe  aiW 
at  Xinumes,  be,  layiug  all  humanilyj 
Mith  his  biognpber,  bIduxI  uid«,c>ui»l 
tbem  to  be  apprehmded,  wul  to  b«  cOQ- 


flned  in  dungmnn,  like  the  molt  atiBCionl 


who  paiil  to  the  guveiomont  leu  dt^laif 
each  for  a  passage,  embarked  for  Bar- 
bary,  th«  king  baring  much  need  for 
money^lbid.p.  15. 

'  This  tribunal  had  been  regularly 
eiUbUahedin  Cantile  in  the  year  1478. 
—Mariana,  book  xxiv.  eh.  vil. 

■0  Geddei,  voLi.  pp.  16.  17.  It  WM 
determined  that,  though  it  had  been 
wrong  to  compel  the  Moon  lo  b«  bap. 
lited,  yet  Ibe  bap'iamN  were  ao  valid,  aa 
to  render  them  liable  to  the  penullicB  of 
apostasy.^ — Ibid.,  p.  41.  Summa  Cone. 
et  Pont,  per  CairaniBin,  p.  338. 
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a  century  for  its  accomplishment,  this  measure  not  having 
been  effected  until  the  year  1609. 

While  Castile  exhibited  only  a  long  series  of  distrac- 
tion and  imbecility,  Portugal  presented  a  very  different 
object.  The  progress  of  aggrandisement  and  improve- 
ment, which  had  been  continued,  almost  without  inter- 
ruption, from  the  assumption  of  the  royal  title,  in  the 
year  1139,  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, was  not  then  terminated.  Through  the  fourteenth 
century  we  observe,  with  a  single  exception,  a  succession 
of  the  wisest  and  ablest  sovereigns ;  and  the  fifteenth 
was  ennobled  by  that  splendid  train  of  maritime  dis- 
covery, which  appears  to  have  been  the  peculiar  function 
of  this  people. 

The  single  exception,  occurring  among  the  sovereigns 
of  Portugal  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  Ferdinand, 
whose  reign  was  begun  in  the  year  1367,  and  ended  in 
the  year  1383.  During  the  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of 
this  prince"  the  nation  was  distracted  by  the  troubles, 
which  had  been  caused  by  his  indiscretion  and  unsteadi- 
ness, and  particularly  by  his  irregular  marriage  with 
l«onora  de  Meneses,  whom  he  had  taken  from  her  hus- 
band. Discontents  were  excited  at  home,  and  the  nation 
was  twice  involved  in  war  with  the  Castilians.  The 
issue  of  these  troubles  however  we  discover  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  in  the  very  beginning  of  which  we  find 
the  decisive  and  memorable  battle  of  Algubarota,  which 
during  nearly  two  centuries'*  suspended  the  efforts  of  the 
Castilians,  for  the  subjugation  of  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom. Two  wars,  in  which  Ferdinand  was  wantonly 
engaged  with  that  people,  had  been  terminated  by  the 
mediation  of  the  see  of  Rome,  the  earlier  on  conditions 

"  Hi*t.  de  PortiiEsl  pw  De  la  Clede, 
tome  i.  pp.  302—330. 
"  He  twtUa  of  Alt;ub>rota  vu  fought 


^ 
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favourable  to  the  Castilians,  the  later  on  conditions 
favourable  to  the  Portuguese.  The  two  nations  were  thus 
excited  one  against  the  other  during  the  imprudent  reign 
of  this  prince  ;  and  a  claim"  of  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal  at  his  death  having  tempted  the  king 
of  Castile  to  renew  hostilities,  when  a  prince  of  ability 
was  in  possession  of  the  throne,  a  decisive  engagement 
established  the  distinctness  of  the  two  governments, 
which,  as  they  advanced  towards  maturity,  must  other- 
wise have  been  afterwards  engaged  in  a  more  violent 
struggle,  and  at  a  more  inconvenient  time. 

A  similar  interruption,  but  of  shorter  continuance,  has 
been  remarked  "  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  history  of 
Portugal ;  and  it  has  been  shown  to  have  been  the  crisis 
of  the  establishment  of  the  papal  ascendency  over  the 
government  of  the  country.  This  detei-mined  its  relation 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  the  later  its  independence  of  the 
crown  of  Spain.  The  greatness  of  Portugal  appears 
accordingly  to  have  advanced  in  a  career,  restrained  only 
by  such  interruptions,  as  were  required  for  ascertaining 
its  situation  in  these  important  particulars. 

The  union  of  Aragon  with  Castile  was  effected  in  the 
year  1479,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage '*  of  Ferdinand, 
the  infant  or  prince  of  the  former  and  king  of  Sicdy  with 
Isabella  sister  of  the  king  of  the  latter.  Thirty-seven 
years  before  that  event  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been 
wrested  from    the    family   of  Anjou,    and,  in  addition 


"  Ferdinand  hsTUiK  ^ed  withoDt  male 
iuue,  Ibe  king  of  Csiitile  claimed  the  luc- 
ceailaa  as  having  nuirtied  his  daughtn, 
but  tbe  peoplb  of  Forlu^l,  averse  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Cutiliuu,  stt  aaide 

the  throne. — De  la  Clede,  tume  i.  pp. 
33i— 35B. 

I*  Book  i.  ch.  liv. 

"  This  alliance  was  at  the  same  time 
sought  by  AlphoQHo  king  of  Portugal. 
IwbeLla  prafeiKd  the  piiuca  of  Aiaguo, 


perhapi  to  thwart  the  manjuen  de'Vit 
lena,  the  king's  tkvouiifc,  who  feared  tbe 
character  of  Ferdinand.  — De  MarlSi, 
tome  iii.  p.  316.  If  Isabella  had  made 
the  contrary  choice,  the  whole  syirteni  of 
Kurope  might  haie  been  embarrassed. 
Isabella  succeeded  to  tbe  crown  of  Cas- 
tile in  the  jeac  1474,  and  Ferdinand  to 
thai  of  Aragon  In  the  year  1479,  bavioK 
been  in  the  year  1475  eniwned  lung  of 
Castile. 
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to  that  of  Sicily,  had  been  united'^  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ara^on.  When  this  connexion  had  been  efTected  with 
Bouthern  Italy,  the  function  of  Aragou  appears  to  have 
been  discharged,  and  its  distinctness  from  Castile  to  have 
had  no  longer  an  object.  The  union  of  the  two  Spanish 
crowns  was  then,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  process,  by 
which  the  connexion  formed  with  the  two  Sicilies  was 
extended  to  Castile. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  long  postpone- 
ment of  the  extinction  of  the  Moorish  power  was  bene- 
6cial  to  Spain,  inasmuch  as  it  retained  within  the  country 
the  industry  and  refinement  which  had  been  revived  in 
the  little  kingdom  of  Granada.  The  influence  of  the 
protracted  weakness  of  Castile  which  was  the  cause  of 
that  postponement,  may  now  be  indicated,  as  it  afi'ected 
the  independence  of  the  two  lesser  governments  of  Aragon 
and  Portugal.  If  tlie  Castiliana  had  advanced  to  great- 
ness with  little  interruption,  they  must  have  so  overborne 
these  less  considerable  kingdoms,  as  to  have  suppressed 
the  operations,  which  have  been  represented  as  their 
respective  functions;  Aragon  could  not  have  formed  its 
connexion  with  Sicily  and  Naples,  nor  would  Portugal 
have  been  enabled  and  disposed  to  effect  her  great 
achievements  of  discovery  and  conquest.  As  these 
events  actually  occurred,  we  find  all  so  arranged,  as  to 
preclude  any  embarrassing  interference.  The  kingdom 
of  Naples  had  been  acquired  by  the  Aragonian  familjr 
of  Sicily  thirty-seven  years  before  Aragon  became  con- 
nected with  Castile,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had 
been  passed  by  the  Portuguese  eight  years  before  the 
conquest  of  Granada  established  the  power  of  the  central 
monarchy  of  Spain. 


"  The  Into  kingdoms  of  Naple«  and 
Siiiljr  ware  howirer  again  »epar»led  »fler 
■  uaiaa  of  Ihirteon  yean,  bill  both  were 
goicmed  hj  branches  of  the  Aiaguaian 


family,  A  n>uDion  wu  effecUd  bj-  Ftf 
diasnil  king  of  AragoD  mnd  Sicilj'  in  tba 
year  \b03. 
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The  kingdom  of  Graoada  was  at  length  predisposed 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  to  receive  its  termination 
from  Castile.  The  prosperity  of  this  kingdom  liad  been 
checked  from  time  to  time  by  various  seditions,  in  which 
the  Castilians  occasionally  interfered  ;  but  in  the  year 
1482",  or  ten  years  before  its  subjugation,  the  son  of  the 
king  revolted  against  him,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
brother  of  the  king  was  set  up  by  n  third  party,  as  the 
only  person  capable  of  delivering  the  state.  While  the 
state  was  thus  destroying  itself,  Ferdinand  had  only  to 
maintain  the  public  distractions  by  supporting  the  young 
prince,  who  was  the  weakest  of  the  three  chiefs.  The 
brother  of  the  king  solicited  aid  from  the  sovereigns  of 
Africa,  in  vain,  either  because  the  Moors  of  Africa''  were 
engaged  in  other  wars,  or  because  the  Christians  com- 
manded the  communication  between  the  two  countries. 
In  such  circumstances  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  was  in- 
evitable, and  it  was  accordingly  reduced  to  submission  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1492. 

Ferdinand  by  this  conquest  became  sovereign  of  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula  except  Portugal  and  Navarre. 
Portugal  long  retained  its  distinctness,  and  again  re- 
covered it  after  an  interval  of  sixty  years  ;  but  Navarre 
was  speedily  absorbed  into  the  new  monarchy  of  Spain. 
The  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which,  by  the  marriage 
of  its  queen,  had  in  the  year  1284'^  passed  into  the  royal 
family  of  France,  was  separated  after  forty-three  years 
from  the  royal  family,  though  still  governed  by  sove- 
reigns of  the  same  nation.  From  this  year  the  tran- 
quillity of  Navarre  was  much  disturbed,  and  from  the 
year  1425  its  history  was  a  .series  of  perpetual  agitation. 
The  little  state*"  being  divided  by  factions,  headed  by 

"  De  Maries,  tome  iii.  pp.  328— 380.  litdcPortugiil,  lomBi. pp.  410,460.  Paris, 

"  .Mariana,  book  ixv.  rli.  iii.  ]765. 

"  Abi6g«  ChroQ.  dHrHiBt.d'Espagne  "  Revol,  d'Espugne,  lomo  iii.  pp.  473, 
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two  powerful  families,  the  kings  maintained  their  autho- 
rity only  by  an  unremitting  vigilance  in  preserving  the 
balance  of  the  two  parties.  In  the  year  1490  John  III. 
abandoned  the  wise  conduct  of  his  predecessors,  and, 
attaching  himself  to  one  of  the  two  parties,  drove  the 
other  into  a  connexion  with  Ferdinand,  who  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  further  aggrandise- 
ment. 

Whether  we  regard  Navarre  as  forming  with  Aragon 
and  Castile  a  little  system  of  political  interests,  in  which 
it  served  to  maintain  an  equilibrium,  or  as  a  medium 
of  national  communication  between  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  France  and  Spain,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  precluded  from  intercourse  by  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  in  either  view  the  utility  of  its  separate 
existence  must  have  at  this  time  ceased.  When  Aragon 
and  Castile  had  been  united  under  a  common  sovereign, 
it  was  no  longer  required  for  balancing  their  opposing 
interests ;  and  when  the  time  was  approaching,  in  which 
Spain,  connected  with  Austria,  was  to  be  involved  in  a 
long  series  of  hostility  against  France,  it  ceased  to  be 
expedient  that  the  latter  country  should  be  politically 
connected  with  a  territory  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  former. 

The  connexion  of  Spain  with  the  house  of  Austria 
and  the  empire  was  effected  by  a  combination  of  va- 
rious occurrences*'.  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria  and 
son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  married  Joanna  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of 
Castile  and  Aragon.  Isabella,  in  whose  right  alone 
Ferdinand  had  become  king  of  Castile,  died  in  the  year 
1504,  having  appointed  Ferdinand  to  be  regent  of  that 
kingdom,  until  her  grandson  Charles,  the  son  of  Philip, 


"  RobeitioD's  ClisrIeB  V.,  tdI.  ii.  p.  1—3. 
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should  have  attained  to  full  age.  Philip,  in  a  visit  to 
Spain,  had  offended  Isabella,  who  on  this  account  be- 
queathed the  regency  to  her  husband,  Joanna  having 
been  necessarily  excluded  on  account  of  her  entire  in- 
capacity of  raind.  The  pride  of  the  Castiliaus  how- 
ever revolted  against  the  sole  government  of  a  king  of 
Aragon,  especially  as  the  character  of  Ferdinand  was 
severe  and  unamiable.  Two  years  therefore  after  the 
death  of  Isabella,  Ferdinand  was  set  aside,  and  Joanna 
and  Philip  were  declared  queen  and  king  of  Castile. 
The  reign  of  Philip  having  been  terminated  by  a  fever 
within  three  months  after  his  elevation,  it  became  un- 
avoidable that  the  regency  should  be  again  committed 
to  the  king  of  Aragon.  That  prince  then  by  his  prudent 
administration  reconciled  the  Castilians  to  his  govern- 
ment. His  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1516, 
bequeathed  to  Charles,  afterwards  emperor,  who  was 
then  aged  sixteen,  the  united  crowns  of  Castile,  Aragon, 
and  Navarre,  together  with  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
In  these  events  a  singular  combination  of  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  succession  of  Charles  V.  is 
plainly  discoverable,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
some  such  combination  was  required  for  transferring 
the  sovereignty  of  Spain  to  a  family  of  German  princes. 
The  incurable  incapacity  of  Joanna  just  fitted  her  for 
transmitting  the  crown  through  the  medium  of  a  re- 
gency. The  original  appointment  of  Ferdinand,  while 
it  offended  the  Castilians,  disposed  them  to  admit  more 
cheerfully  the  pretensions  of  the  archduke  Philip.  The 
death  of  Philip  left  an  opportunity  to  Ferdinand  for 
exercising  vigour  and  activity  in  regulating  and  ex- 
tending the  monarchy  of  Spain.  The  death  of  Ferdinand, 
happening  as  soon  as  his  grandson  Charles  could  be 
considered  competent  to  assume  the  government,  re- 
moved the  impediment,  which  might  have  been  pre- 


J 
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sented  by  his  possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  as  his 
wise  nomination  of  the  celebrated  Ximenes  to  the  re- 
gency, during  the  absence  of  his  grandson,  provided 
the  means  of  overcoming  the  remaining  jealousy  of  the 
people. 

While  the  other  governments  of  the  peninsula  were 
thus  engaged,  Portugal  began  and  prosecuted  her  splen- 
did series  of  discovery  and  conquest  in  the  distant 
regions  of  the  earth,  and  even  led  the  Spanish  monarchy 
to  emulate  her  enterprising  spirit.  New  worlds  were 
accordingly  thrown  open  to  the  energies  of  Europe,  just 
as  the  system  of  its  political  relations  was  to  be  ad- 
justed ;  and,  while  new  resources  were  furnished  to  its 
states,  the  general  excitement  of  industry  gave  import- 
ance to  the  lower  orders  in  every  community,  and  intro- 
duced into  its  monarchies  some  additional  feeling  of 
independence. 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  only  Africa  is  said  to  have 
been  circumnavigated  by  the  ancients,  but  even  some 
progress  had  been  made  in  a  later  age  by  the  voyagers 
of  the  north  in  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  a  western 
continent**,  so  that  both  the  memorable  enterprises  of 
this  period  had  been  anticipated.  The  accounts,  which 
have  been  given  of  the  two  ancient  circumnavigations  of 
Africa,  have  indeed  been  very  generally  questioned  ;  but 
the  great  geographer  of  our  time  has  declared  his  per- 
suasion of  their  truth  *^,  and  has  even  pointed  out  the 


■  A  counlty,  ubich  WM  probably  the 
cout  of  Labradar  ai  Ni^nfouodlnnd,  was 
ditcoTered  by  in  IcelBDilrc  iiiuned  Biarn 
in  Ihu  year  1001,  mi  culltd  Vinlaad  on 
■ceount  oT  some  vinei.  which  are  nid  to 
hire  grown  tbeco.  From  tbe  year  1121 
Ihia  coxiDlry  sppcon  to  have  bven  far- 
HelteD  in  the  iioilh;  and  Ihat  part  of 
Greenland,  which  had  embrBccd  Chris- 
llmily,  having  hwo  loat,  Iceland  aliu 
ha  viug  declined  from  itt  forroiir  CDndilion, 
unit  the  aartbeni  o&lioai  bciog  wasted  bj 


a  pntilcnce,  and  weakened  by  inteinal 
ditBensioim,  all  remembrHjice  of  that 
country  was  at  len^  utterly  nhlitetalad, 
and  the  Norwegian  Viulanden,  haviDj^ 
no  loneer  any  coDneiiDii  with  Bump*, 
were  uilher  incorporated  with  their  bar- 
barian neighbours,  or  oTrrpoirered  by 
them   and  dealroyed.^lntrad.  k  VKiH. 


B  Dann 


narc  par  Mallet,  ch.  > 
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local  influences  of  winds  and  currents,  which  facilitated 
the  attempt,  as  originally  made  from  the  eastern  side  of 
that  continent.  This  first  circumnavigation  is  said  to 
have  been  effected  by  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  about  six 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  other, 
which  he  believes  to  have  been  effected  not  long  after- 
wards, is  said  to  have  been  conducted  by  Hanno  a  Car- 
thaginian, and  to  have  been  begun  from  the  west.  All 
other  knowledge  of  these  expeditions  having  been  lost, 
these  accounts  were  regarded  by  subsequent  writers  as 
fictitious.  The  Portuguese  however  were  not  destitute 
of  information  **,  fitted  to  encourage  an  adventurous 
mind  to  attempt  again  this  great  experiment  of  maritime 
enterprise.  I  ndependently  of  other  information  con- 
cerning the  form  and  extent  of  Africa,  which  might 
have  been  current  among  the  Arabs,  and  therefore  might 
have  been  communicated  to  the  Christians  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  the  great  or  ambient  tea  is  particularly  de- 
scribed by  Abulfeda,  who  died  in  the  year  1331,  It 
has  accordingly  been  related  of  prince  Henry,  the  illus- 
trious patron  of  Portuguese  discovery,  that  he  returned 
from  the  siege  of  Ceuta  in  Africa  impressed  with  a 
strong  dispoBition  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  unknown 
countries. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  and  arduous 
undertaking  Portugal  appears  to  have  been  most  appro- 
priately adapted.  Mountainous  yet  fertile,  it  was  fitted 
to  nourish  a  bold  and  crowded  population^:  stretching 
along  the  western  ocean,  it  was  fitted  to  dispose  its 
inhabitants  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  extended  navi- 
gation: adjacent  to  the  Atlantic  shore  of  the  African 
continent,  it  tempted  them  to  proceed  in  their  coasting 


=  Pgrtugal  was  called  the  warrow  of      toI.  i.  p.  37.    Dubl.  I79t, 
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voyages  from  one  promontory  to  another,  until  they' 
should  reach  its  long-souglit  extremity  :  and  wrested  by  1 
a  crusade  from  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  it  was  inha-T 
bited  by  a  people  filled  with  an  unconquerable  zejd  for 
propagating  their  religion  among  unbelieving  nations.- 
Even  the  limitation  of  Portugal,  on  its  northern  side,' 
appears  to  have  contributed  a  share  of  influence,  as  it- 
seems  to  have  precluded  the  country  from  European- 
connexion,  and  thus  to  have  devoted  it  to  the  navigation 
of  the  ocean *^.  The  princes  too  of  this  country  formed' 
an  extraordinary  succession  of  able  sovereigns,  inter-' 
rupted  only  by  exceptions  instrumental  in  adjusting  the 
external  relations  of  the  government.  The  character  of 
prince  Henry,  the  great  patron  of  discovery,  is  also 
deserving  of  particular  attention,  for  the  difficulties, 
which  he  encountered,  aflbrd  a  decisive  proof,  that  the 
judicious  and  indefatigable  patronage  of  such  a  prince 
could  alone  surmount  the  impediments  opposed  to  it  by 
the  apprehensions  of  his  countrymen*^. 

The  Portuguese  voyages  of  discovery  were  beg^nsoi 
early,  as  in  the  year  1410^,  when  prince  Henry  fitted 


"  In  the  later  relatioiiB  of  Portu|tal 

the  inteiposition  of  Sjumith  proviDCea  haa 
■erved  inpsiticulnr  to  detach  llie  couatiy 
more  e&vctually  from  its  oti^ioal  cud- 
neiion  with  France,  and  to  Ipace  it  apcn 
for  rorming  one  with  Enjcland. 

"  The  endeavours,  which  had  been 
nude  for  about  eighty  yean,  lu  diica*vr 
the  Eut  ladiei  by  the  loullieru  ocean, 
had  been  the  fivourite  topic  of  compUint, 
and  never  wa»  any  measure  more  unpo- 
pular than  the  eipedition  of  Gama.  Km- 
manuel'i  couneil  were  almoit  unanimnui 
a^nat  the  attempt.  Some  dnailed  the 
iutroductioQ  of  wealth,  and  ila  attcndaDts 
luKury  and  eHemiQacy;    ofhers  affirmed 


that  no  adequa 


antagea 


Quid  a 


a  nuvi^aliun ; 
othera  were  alarmed,  teat  the  Egyptian 
■ullan  ihould  be  diapleoted ;  and  uthcn 
foceaaw,  that  its  Biicceaa  would  eombinu 
all  the  priocet  of  Christendam  In  aleagtu 


for  the  destruction  of  Portu)^  If  (^oij. 
interetl,  or  the  propagation  of  the  goijiet 
were  deaired,  Africa  and  Kthiopia,  ttinr 
said,  afTordcd  both  nearer  and  more  ad- 
vantogeoua  ficlda.  The  thousandi,  who 
crowded  tlie  abore,  when  Oama  gave  bii , 
Gaib  to  the  wind,  have  been  deacribed  by 
Oaorio,  as  uttering  the  lamcntaliont  d(  a 
funeral. — Ue  Rebui  Emtnaouelia,  lib.  i. 
p.  17.  ColuDix,  158G. 
"  Db  U  Clede,  liv.  »i.  liii, 

the  genial  then 

Of  navigation,  that  in  hopelew  slulh 
Tlad  alutubered  on  Ihe  vut  Atlantie  deep 
Fur  idle  n^a.  ilaiting,  heard  at  lait 
The  Luaitauion  prince,  who,  huateoJl)- 

siurerl, 
Tu  loveof  uiefii)  glory  rouaed  mankiod. 
And  In  unboundud  couinieTce  niiiLed  Iba 

Tbomjon'B  Summer,  1006,  &c. 
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out  two  slilps,  which  proceeded  sixty  leagues  beyond 
Cape  Nam,  significantly  thus  denominated  from  the 
Portuguese  negative,  as  the  supposed  limit  of  naval 
adventure.  In  the  year  1420  the  same  prince  sent  out 
three  ships,  two  of  which  for  the  first  time  ventured 
into  the  ocean,  where  they  discovered  Madeira  and 
some  other  islands.  The  progress  of  discovery  was 
however  so  slow,  that  Henry  did  not  live  to  see  its 
accomplishment.  From  the  year  1420,  fifty  years 
elapsed  before  any  vessel  doubled  the  cape  of  Sierra 
Leoue;  nor  was  it  until  the  year  1484,  that  Bartho- 
lomew Diaz  sailed  round  the  southern  cape  of  Africa,, 
which  he  named  the  Cape  of  Storms,  but  his  sovereigni 
more  appropriately  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thirteeni  ' 
years  stiil  elapsed,  before  the  concluding  efibrt  was 
exerted,  Vasques  de  Gama  not  having  been  sent  out 
until  the  year  1497.  The  foundation  of  the  oriental 
empire  of  Portugal  was  laid  by  Alfonso  Albuquerque^, 
who  was  sent  out  in  the  year  1508,  and  held  the  govern- 
ment of  India  little  more  than  five  years. 

The  commerce  of  the  east  has  been  in  every  age  the  ■ 
grand  source  of  commercial  prosperity.  The  natui-al 
productions  of  the  eastern  countries  afford  gratifications, 
which  have  been  uniformly  prized  by  the  luxurious ; 
and  such  are  the  ingenuity,  the  industry,  and  the  mode- 
ration of  their  inhabitants,  that  their  manufactures,  both 
by  their  elegance  and  by  their  cheapness**,  have  com- 

"  He  sfitublJBhed  two  cBpiti]i  of  thii  tomb,  utter  their  compUiatf  to  his  maori, 

Indian  migijce.  Got  and  MuIbccb,  having  and  coll  upon  hiN  Ciod  lu  avetige  Iheir 

I'lleadid  hi*  Mtlleuibntu  IVuni  Uimui  ia  injuriis. — Uiekle'aTninil.  ofthit  Lusiad, 

PcnU  to  the  Uhineie  sea.     Uf  Ihu  wih  vul.  i.  p.  1:^6—130.      The  iniliaa  «n. 

ilnia  and  jiialice.  with  whirh  he  furmed  pirv  nf  PuTtU)(al  was  ciiin|)lvled  by  Jolu^ 

this  empire,  Ihtt  anblest    allMtutiou  wu  ile  Cutro,  the  fourth  viceroy. — ImiL.'ir^''' 

burae  in    The   aSl-clion,   with  which   hia  ii.  p,  Ahi,  ndte.      lie  fint  Itiought  t! 

inemuTT  waicheiisheil  iimi>n){lhaniLlii'ei.  dranKe-tra  to  EuHipi!. — Ilud.,  wL' ii' 

TLie  prince*  uf  India  clolhuil  thcmselveH  171).  .'tM 

in  mourning;  un  his  Jealh,  tad  it  became  "  Tile  apphcation  uf  (teofli  to  mafiit'l 

cnMumacy    Cat  the    Mobimmedun    and  facluru  ban  kllerly  ilvatcuyed  this  advan-<. 

GuulOD  iahabiUnti  of  Gua,  when  wrDag.  tagc,   miulioa    twing   now   espntiid  t~ 

nil  by  hia  eouatiymen,   to  weep  at  bis  ladk. 

VOL.  II.  R.       * 
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manded  the  most  eager  competition.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  doctor  Robertson^',  that  the  Portuguese, 
when  they  had  discovered  the  naval  communication  with 
India,  raiglit  supply  the  other  nations  of  Europe  with 
these  commodities  at  a  rate  less  than  one  half  of  that, 
at  which  they  had  been  sold  by  the  Venetians.  The 
historian  of  the  league  of  Cambrai  says,  tliat  they  sold 
them  at  one-fourth  of  the  customary  price'*.  This 
sudden  and  considerable  diminution  of  price,  while  it 
at  once  deprived  the  Venetians  of  that  traffic,  by  which 
especially  their  republic  had  been  aggrandised,  gave 
occasion  to  a  very  considerable  augmentation  of  the 
demand  for  eastern  goods  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
consequently  increased  very  much  the  activity  of  that 
domestic  industry,  by  which  the  means  of  purchasing 
these  luxuries  were  to  be  provided. 

The  Venetians  could  not  suffer  the  very  stamina  of 
their  wealth  and  power  to  be  thus  destroyed,  without 
exerting  some  effort  to  maintain  them.  They  accord- . 
ingly  leagued  themselves  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt, 
supplying  him  with  timber  and  ammunition  for  vessels 
to  be  despatched  from  the  Red  Sea.  The  league  of 
Cambrai  however,  by  which  in  the  year  1508  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  the  pope,  and  the  emperor,  were 
all  confederated  against  the  republic,  paralysed  just  at 
this  time  the  power  of  Venice,  and  thus  critically  dis- 
abled it  for  exerting  such  efforts  to  preserve  its  eastern 
commerce,  as  might  too  much  have  interfered  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Portuguese  dominion  in  India. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  co-operation 
of  remote  and  unconnected  causes.  The  combination  of 
political  agencies,  which  was  employed  in  extending 
through  Europe  the    relations   of  a  federative  policy. 
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arranged  among  the  Italian  states  by  Lorenzo  de' Medici, 
served  also  to  facilitate  the  great  revolution  of  modem 
commerce,  by  which  it  was  spread  over  the  ocean.  Nor 
were  these  results  distinct  and  independent,  for  from  the 
extension  of  commerce  sprang  the  greatness  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  by  which  the  federative  system  of  Europe 
was  ultimately  maintained. 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  the  Portuguese  dis- 
covery, our  consideration  should  however  by  no  means 
be  limited  to  the  extension  of  the  commerce  of  Europe", 
for  it  may  easily  be  shown  to  have  had  a  very  direcl  I 
connexion  with  the  safety  of  the  growing  system  of  j 
European  policy.  The  Ottoman  power  had  in  the  yeaf  1 
1453  been  established  within  the  limits  of  Europe  by 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  was  then  prepared  to 
give  to  the  resources  of  the  Mohammedan  nations  all 
the  energy  of  a  new  sovereignty.  The  eastern  dominion 
of  the  Arabs  having  given  to  them  the  commerce  of' 1 
India,  the  discoveries  and  establisliments  of  the  Portu*  ' 
guese  wrested  from  the  Mohammedans  the  important 
traffic  of  the  east,  at  the  very  time  when  the  recent 
triumph,  gained  over  the  Greek  empire  by  the  Turks, 
had  rendered  them  most  formidable  antagonists  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  The  Turkish  power,  deprived  of  the 
trade  of  India,  might  serve  to  compress  into  a  closer 
connexion  the  political  system  of  Christendom,  and  to 
repel  its  commercial  activity  from  the  ancient  channels 
into  the  more  extensive  ranges  of  modem  traffic ;  but, 
if  possessed  of  that  trade,  it  would  have  been  too  pow- 
erful for  the  Christian  states,  and  would  have  destroyed 
instead  of  merely  compressing.  The  Portuguese  may 
accordingly  be  considered  as  having  completed  the  cru- 
sades**; and,  as  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  has 


*  HiGUe'ilVaiHl,eftlMl.ailad,Tol.i.p.  179,        ■*  lUd.,  to),  U.  p.  444, 
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admitted*  that  the  first  of  these  expeditions  miirht  have 
been  justified  by  a  consideration  of  the  danger  of  the 
Greek  empire,  so  did  their  completion  preserve,  in  the 
very  crisis  of  its  formation,  the  federative  system  of 
Christendom.  The  Portuguese  were  indeed  actuated 
by  a  correspondent  principle  of  religious  hostility,  the 
propagation  of  their  faith  having  been  a  grand  and  pre- 
vailing motive  in  all  these  enterprises*'. 

The  reduction  of  the  Mohammedan  dominion  in  India 
was  a  work,  which  required  a  people,  whom,  though 
bordering  the  ocean,  their  local  circnmstances  had  ren- 
dered much  more  military  than  commercial.  India  was 
not  an  unimproved  and  thinly  inhabited  country,  inviting 
the  resort  of  adventurers,  and  ofi'ering  to  them  the  pos- 
session  of  its  vacant   regions.       Establishments  could 


,       .  ,,..10. 

\x  j'can  alter  Guna  i 
very  I'f  India,  Ihu  fultan  of  Egypt  wiit 
MouTUii,  Iho  abbot  of  tho  maaki  at  Jucu- 
■ulein,  whu  iuhabiteJ  Mount  Siuo,  on  an 
emliamy  to  pujis  Julliu  IL  The  sultan, 
thrutcDUif;  to  treat  the  Chruliuis  oClliu 
ragt  with  gniut  wveiity  in  mie  of  refu- 
mI,  entiauted  the  pops  to  diarire  Ktnma. 
nucl  kins  uf  Portugal  to  kcnd  no  mura 
flevbi  lo  tlw  Inilian  scai.  The  |>a]ie  ■i.-nt 
Uaunu  to  Kmniuiuel,  who  in  ruply  u- 
iiuiiid  hiin.  that  no  thieats,  nu  iluii^n, 
could  maku  liiin  alter  Ilia  reioluliDni,  la- 
mentiuK  Ihut  it  liad  uot  yet  l«vn  in  liiii 
powtr  to  fiillil  liiitpromiiieaCdvmuliiihiu); 
the  nrpuldue,  and  of  cruuns  Irum  Ihg 
earth  every  mrroorwl  of  Hiihiunmed. 
Thin,  he  added,  wu  the  &il  purpoH  at 
■onding  his  ileuls  to  ludia. — Uiiuna,  p. 
111.  Hut,  HhalBTur  tliBy  prafessed,  or 
e«n  felt  in  KTitope,  the  Artuguesa  were 
ia  th*  «bM  tuo  much  ucciipied  in  uqiiir- 
iag  territory  and  riches,  lu  givu  much 
attention  to  relii.'ions  eoneom*,  and  nt 
len|^  lliey  proved  themselTsa  to  be  mom 
aiiiiDii*  to  reduce  the  ancient  ChriitJami  of 
that  country  inUi  subjectiDIi  lo  the  aae  of 
Rama,thaa  la  prokelyle  tliu  infidcla.— Uift. 
of  the  Cborch  of  HaUbar  hv  Ue^ea,  p. 
4.  Lnnil.  ir.!!-!.  In  the  yi-ar  KiS<).i«vnii,l 
was  aueoibled  at  Diampci,  in  whicfi  Ihn 
■pintua)  cunqueit  ol'  tbew  Christiaiu  was 


effected.  But  frnm  this  very  timeiadalod 
tho  doclini;  of  tho  Hortupuent  power  in 
India.  Hud  it  has  hern,  in  pari  at  lealt, 
aicrilied  to  the  ambitious  policy  maai- 
feEt«d  in  tlii*  trUMoctioa. — Ibid.,  p.419| 
note.  The  Chriitians  found  by  tha  Pn- 
lu);uete  in  India  hud  durinf;  tbiitsea  CUt- 
tutiea  been  (governed  by  a  ■uceonon  of 
biahops,  wnt  lo  them  by  the  |>atiiareh  of 
Aulioc^i.  The  churchL-s  nn  the  Miircoait 
were  at  this  time  compellod  to  acknow- 
ledge thu  mipmrnacy  uf  the  pope,  and 
odout  the  doctiiues  uf  Rome;  hut  thOM 
of  tho  interior  country,  rejecting  the  claim 
uf  ecclesiaalical  domiuiuo,  laught  mfugi 
in  the  mouutaJua  under  the  protection  of 
tbe  native  {irinces.  Theie  pratntanle  of 
the  east,  as  they  have  been  juitly  dmu- 
minaled  hy  doctor  Buchanan,  1^  coo- 
tpoled  in  theit  retreats,  and  were  Bcatc«ljr 
known  to  exist,  when  lh«y  were  diicOTettd 
by  the  enlerpriaing  zeal  uf  thia  inquirer. 
He  haa  Ti!|iurted,  that  tlio  doctrinal  of 
thu«e  Syrian  Cbristiani  nt  Ibit  day  an 
pure,  and  agree  in  oil  eaeatial  articlti 
with  the  church  of  Knglund;  andthalin 
particular  thoy  hold  tim  tame  docbinet 
of  atonement  and  tunctifieatiun,  and 
their  creed  accord*  with  the  AUmnaHan, 
except  in  not  containing  the  daninatory 
cUiui'a.— Ijuchumiu'.  Christian  Re- 
«enrthB5  in  Alia,  pii.  109,  123,  VM. 
Loud.  lalJ, 
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there  be  formed  only  by  efforts  of  military  prowesa,  the 
country  being  already  occupied  by  powerful  kingdoms, 
fur  which  the  common  interest  of  the  Mohammedan 
nations  procured  during  almost  a  century  the  most  stre- 
nuous assistance  from  Egypt  and  Constantinople.  The 
irruption  of  Tamerlane,  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  appears  to  have  weakened  the  establish- 
ments of  the  Mohammedans  in  India,  and  thus  to  have 
prepared  them  for  the  subsequent  successes  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. Much  however  remained  to  be  accomplished, 
and  Portugal  sent  into  the  east  a  succession  of  heroes. 
When  indeed  the  military  heroism  of  this  nation  had 
erected  an  Indian  empire  on  the  ruin  of  the  Moham- 
medan power,  it  might  be  safely  transferred  to  a  com- 
mercial people.  The  Dutch  accordingly  possessed 
themselves  of  the  important  stations  of  the  eastern  trade 
during  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  independence  of 
Portugal,  when  that  kingdom  had  been  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  united  with  his  hereditary  crown,  this  commercial 
revolution  explaining  the  bearing  of  that  political  com- 
bination. 

The  discovery  of  a  maritime  communication  with  the 
east  would  have  produced  its  effects  very  imperfectly,  if 
Columbus^  had  not  at  the  same  time  discovered  the  ex- 
istence of  a  western  region,  wliich  was  to  furnish  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  as  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  of  the  Hartz  had  before  made  provision  for 


•>  He  was  probably  born  in  Genon, 
wbvni  hix  father  wo*  Ionic  nsidcnt.  UiH 
nama  woi  Colum)>u,  laliuiud  by  himMlf 
iiiln  Columbus  in  hi«  earlier  leltrni,  aKwe- 
ably  lo  Iho  cuitum  of  Ihe  lirae.  When 
bo  irent  lu  S|iain  be  cimnttnl  bii  iiamu 
tu  Culoa,  the  reoion  of  whi<:li,Bin|;ntdhy 
bU  >on,  was  Ihat  bis  ilncendapln  mi[;ht 
b«  JUltn^igbeil  from  cullatenU  braiic)it> 
orbiif&mily.  ColunuH^  fiuppoivd  lo  bu 
tba  Koinan  Diif;iaa1  of  tliu  maav,  bu  sb- 

bieviatud  toCuluii,  toodaptitto  tliekii' 


Foy.gir|i 


.n  Ihe  Uedilvn 


Ho  J 


lived  at  Lisbon  about  thi!  year  I47U,  anil 
there  oojiiired  a  knuirlril|;t  of  tbs  uiitn- 
(iriaei  made  under  Ihe  direction  of  ptinca 
Henry.  Ue  left  Poitui^  in  Ihe  year 
1494,  and  vent  In  Spain  in  Ihs  year 
1486— Icving'a  Uiit.  uf  Ihu  LiTa  and 
VoyB,;ei  uf  Columbiui,  vol.  i.  pti.  9 — 8, 
ir>,  '23,  40,  6'i,  9U,  101,  167.  Loud. 
ISIM. 
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the  limited  commerce  of  Germany.  As  the  people  of 
India  required  little  except  the  productions  furnished  by 
their  own  industry,  the  trade  of  that  country  had  been 
managed  chleliy  by  the  exportation  of  those  metals,  and 
for  extending  it  a  new  and  copious  supply  of  them  was 
indispensably  required.  This  was  accordingly  the  first 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Columbus,  though  his  object  had 
been  to  arrive  at  the  east  by  a  shorter  and  easier  voyage 
than  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  which  the  Portu- 
guese were  at  this  time  prosecuting.  If  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  expectation  of  reaching  India,  the  two 
nations  would  probably  have  met  in  the  east,  and  have 
contended  for  the  prize,  until  both  had  been  exhausted 
in  the  struggle.  Disappointed  as  he  was  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  intervening  continent,  they  peaceably  co- 
operated to  the  exteusion  of  the  commerce  of  Europe. 

This  other  great  enterprise  had  been  most  season- 
ably facilitated  by  the  invention  of  the  astrolabe*^,  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  anxious  desire  of  John  II.  king  of 
Portugal  to  prosecute  with  more  celerity  and  effect  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa.  Calling  on  the  learned  of 
his  kingdom,  he  required  them  to  consider,  how  science 
might  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  skill  of  his 
mariners,  and  an  instrument  was  devised,  by  which  the 
seaman,  observing  with  it  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  could 
ascertain  his  distance  from  the  equator.  The  mariner's 
compass  had  before  facilitated  the  navigation  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  astrolabe  at  this  time  opened  the 
navigation  of  the  ocean. 

Even  with  this  assistance  however  Columbus  might 
have  shrunk    from  his    enterprise,  if  two  considerable 

"  Irving'*  Hiai  of  the  Lifo  and  Voyages  »ing  ailili,  wai  une  of  thoiu  iiraaly  eveato, 

of  Columbia,  vol.  i.  p.  76.    Tbia  iastni-  which  Hwm  tu  have  ■antcthing  prmideD- 

nent  hu  uoce  hwa  iin|iroved  anil  modi.  Tint  in  tWin,     It  woi  immviliatBl;  aflar 

ficd  inlo  the  moderu  quadrant,  of  which,  tbis  vvi^iit,  thai  Colutnhua   pcopOMd  hi* 

tVoQ  at  lit  fint  introductiuQ,  it  poasi^ssud  Tuja^p.-  uf  discuvury  1o  tbu  crown  of  Poi- 

■11  thvewentialadiantn^s.  Tho  applica-  tu^.— Ibid.,  p.  78. 
tion  of  (tu  uttiolabvlonavigatiuDiUr.  Ic- 
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errors^  had  not  powerfully  impressed  his  imagination. 
One  of  these  was  a  persuasion,  that  the  most  eastern 
part  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  Azores  by  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  globe ;  the  other,  that  Asia  ex- 
tended much  fijFther  to  the  east,  so  as  to  diminish  much 
the  intervening  distance.  An  error  similar  to  these  may 
be  supposed  to  have  encouraged  the  circumnavigation 
of  Africa,  it  being  believed  *°  that  that  continent  was  ter- 
minated near  the  equinoctial  line. 

The  first  discovery  *'  of  Columbus,  that  of  San 
Salvador  or  Cat  Island,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  was 
effected  in  the  year  1492,  and  therefore  in  the  interval 
between  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ac- 
complished by  Bartholomew  de  Diaz  in  the  year  I4S6, 
and  the  voyage  of  Vasquez  de  Gama  to  India  in  the  year 
1498.  But,  though  Columbus'"  afterwards  discovered 
the  main-land  of  America,  he  was  not  the  first  European, 
who  reached  the  western  continent.  Sebastian  Cabot,  a 
Venetian  resident  in  England,  excited  by  the  general 
admiration  of  the  successof  Columbus,  who  was  believed 
to  have  accomplished  the  much-desired  passage  to  India, 
undertooli  to  arrive  at  the  same  country  by  a  shorter 
course,  steering  towards  the  north-west,  and  in  the  year 
1497*^  ranged  along  the  coast  of  North  America,  a  year 


**  Among  Ibe  suthorides,  which  had 
asBUled  in  teailiui;  him  inio  these  eirora, 
his  BOD  haa  ftum  liis  ]iB]iera  dttiil  the  o^ 
nioQ  uf  AriMulli-,  Senwa,  Bad  Plin}-,  that 
outt  tni^bt  pass  from  Cadiz  to  India  in  a. 
few  days;  imil  alio  of  Strttbo,  who  ob- 
berriid  that  the  ocean  mirroimdi  the  earth, 
batliiog  on  tho  tost  the  aburua  of  lailia, 
on  the  wiail  Ihow!  of  Spun  and  Uaurilo- 
nia,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  nnvif^ate  from 
one  to  another  on  the  latne  iiarallBl. — Ir- 
vinif'ii  Hist,  of  the  Life  ami  Voyagci  uf 
ColutDbiig.  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

■>  Micklu'iTraoiL  of  the  Luaiad,«ol.i. 


*>  Id  this  TOfise  hs  ■!»  diieovered 

Cuba,  and  SI.  Duniii)|ro,  or  Haiti.—lUcL, 
pp.U37,249,267,303.  Inthia  toji^^tao 
ihi;  Tariation  of  the  compasii  was  fur  the 
Snt  lime  noliccd.~-Ibid.,p.  !^<)1. 

"  In  the  year  1498,  in  bin  third  »oy- 
age,  bediicovcredthe  mun-laud  ufSouth 
jGnehca,  atljaceut  to  the  QuU  of  Faria. 
In  tlia  yeai  1502,  in  bii  fourth,  he  dis. 
cavered  the  cuoat  of  BonduraL^Ibid., 
vol.  ii.  p.  3B3)  Tol.  lu.  p. -2U4. 

•'  Hackhiyt'sVojugeB,¥ol.iii.pp.6,7. 
Lond.  161H). 
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before  Columbus  entered  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  The  pre- 
paration for  a  war  with  Scotland  withdrew  the  attentioa 
of  the  English  from  such  enterprises,  and  abandoned 
them  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  From  both 
Cabot  however  and  Columbus  has  been  taken  the  honour 
of  bestowing  a  name  upon  the  newly-discovered  con- 
tinent, Amerig;o  Vespucci  a  Florentine,  who  in  the  year 
1499  engaged  in  a  private  adventure  of  discovery,  pub- 
lished on  his  return  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which 
attracted  so  much  attention,  that  his  name  was  after  some 
time  given  to  the  country,  which  he  untruly  pretended 
to  have  first  visited  in  a  previous  voyage,  performed  in 
the  year  1497".  In  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  sailing  to  India,  accidents 
ally  discovered  Brazil"  for  the  Portuguese,  the  only 
important  possession,  ivhich  continued  to  our  time  to 
belong  to  that  people.  The  grand  series  of  naval  enter- 
prises of  this  period  was  completed  by  the  voyage  of 
Magalhaens*^,  who  in  the  year  1520  passed  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  the  strait  since  designated  by  his  name, 
and  one  of  whose  five  ships,  after  he  had  been  killed  in 
one  of  the  islands  of  that  sea,  accomplished  the  first 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe*". 

That  the  discovery  of  Columbus  should  have  be- 
longed to  the  Spanish  government,  though  previously 
otiered  to  Portugal,  was  primarily  the  result  of  the 
treachery",  with  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  defraud 
him  of  his  enterprise,  by  sending  out  a  ship  with  the 


**  In  a  letter,  wriKen  by  him  in  the 
TBBr  I.'i04,  hunnTeMntcd  hiniKlf  hi  hav- 
iDi;  pvifonueil  Idui  voyiU[iH  lu  the  New 
Wutld,  in  the  firrt  at  which,  nllegcrt  to 
hnire  beea  periuimitd  in  the  year  US?, 
he  cluimeil  to  h&VH  diwMTervil  ^sria. 
TbH  queation  ho*  been  minutely  conai- 
ilered  by  Mr.  In'mg,  who  liai  cavae  to 
the  cundiuiun,  that  ho  iliil  not  perfonn 
■uch  a  voyage. — UUt.  of  Ibe  Lils  aad 


VoyaceH  of  Columbui,  vol,  h.  p.  1 72,  Ae. 

"^  KabertioD'sHiat.  of  America,  voLii 
p.  213.    Lund.  1803. 

"  De  U  Cledr,  Untie  i.  p.  R27. 

"  Thia  voy*)^  woa  began  on  the  lOth 
dity  of  Auj^ust  in  the  year  1519,  and  ean- 
plrled  on  the  Sth  day  ut  Septembn  in 
the  year  lb-22,  so  (hat  it  oectniied  IhTM 
yean  and  twenty-nine  doya — llid. 

**  Irviu)^  vol.  L  p.  87,  ftc. 
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instructions,  which  he  had  furnished.  Genoa,  to 
which  he  is  said  to  have  then  repeated  a  proposition 
formerly  made,  was  at  that  time  incapable  of  the 
effort  *^.  He  finally  placed  his  reliance  on  the  govern- 
ments of  England  and  Spain,  and,  while  he  despatched 
his  brother  Bartholomew  to  the  court  of  Henry  VH., 
the  English  sovereign,  he  himself  resorted  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  with  whom  he  succeeded  after  a  tedious 
solicitation  of  six  years.  In  this  interval  the  application 
of  his  brother  had  been  approved  by  Henry  VII. ;  but 
the  consent  of  this  monarch  came  too  late  ^,  for  Colum- 
bus had  already  prevailed  with  the  Spanish  sovereigns". 
Magalhaens  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Portugal  *^, 
and  to  have  been  driven  into  the  service  of  Spain,  by  the 
refusal  of  Emmanuel  king  of  that  country  to  augment, 
by  so  small  an  addition  as  that  of  half  a  ducat  each 
month,  a  pension  which  he  enjoyed  as  the  reward  of 
distinguished  services  performed  in  India.  So  trivial 
was  the  motive,  which  prompted  this  navigator  to  avenge 


^  Gknoa  had  begun  to  decay  in  the 
year  1381,  from  which  time  her  history 
u  a  series  of  discord  and  himiiliation. 

^.Bartholomew,  who  had  been  de- 
8patche<riu  the  year  1485,  was  taken  in 
Us  passage  by  pirates,  who  chained  him 
to  the  oar.  He  at  length  effected  his 
escape,  and  in  the  year  1489  arrived  in 
England,  where  for  some  time  he  found 
it  necessary  to  seek  a  subsistence  by 
making  maps  and  charts.  When  at  last 
he  was  able  to  procure  an  audience  of  the 
king,  the  scheme  was  approved,  and  he 
was  sent  to  bring  Columbus  to  England ; 
but,  before  he  arrived  iu  Spain,  his  bro- 
ther had  sailed  on  his  second  voyage.—- 
Henry's  Hist,  of  Britain,  vol.  xii.  p.  311. 

'^  The  conditions  of  the  agreement 
were:  1.  That  Columbus  should  have 
for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the 
office  of  admiral  in  all  the  lands,  which 
ho  might  discover,  with  honours  and  pre- 
rogatives similur  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
high  admiral  of  Castile.  2.  That  he 
should  be  viceroy  over  all  the  said  lands, 
with  the  privilege)  of  uominatiog  for  the 


government  of  each  island  or  province 
three  candidates,  one  of  whom  should  be 
selected  by  the  sovereigns.  3.  That  he 
should  be  entitled  to  reserve  to  himself 
one-tenth  of  the  profit  on  all  merchandise 
within  his  admiralty.  4.  That  he,  or  his 
lieutenant,  should  be  sole  judge  iu  all 
causes  arising  out  of  traffic  between  those 
countries  and  Spain,  provided  that  the 
high  admiral  of  Castile  had  similar  juris- 
diction in  his  district.  5.  That  he  might 
then,  and  at  all  subsequent  times,  contri- 
bute an  eighth  part  of  the  expense  of  fitting 
out  vessels  to  sail  on  this  enterprise,  and 
receive  an  eighth  part  of  the  profits.— 
Irving's  Hist,  of  the  Life  and  Voyages 
of  Columbus,  vol.  i.  pp.  160,  170.  He 
returned  to  Spain  for  the  last  time  in  the 
year  1504;  but  in  tlie  same  year  died 
Isabella,  and  with  her  died  his  hope  of 
realizing  the  conditions,  which  should 
secure  honour  and  advantage  to  himself 
and  his  posterity.  He  himself  died  iu 
thi'  year  1506. — Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  1—45. 
*  De  la  Clede,  tome  i«  p«  626. 
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himself,  by  leading  the  rivals  of  his  country  through 
another  course  to  the  Moluccas,  which  he  maintained  to 
belong  to  them  in  the  distribution  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered countries  of  the  globe  ®. 

"  The  Roman  pontiff,  on  the  applica-  Portugal  objecting  to  that  diyision,  it  was 

iion  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in  the  jrear  in  the  lame  year  agreed  between  the  two 

1493,  ordained,  that  the  division  should  kings,  that  the  line  should  be  removed 

be  made  by  an  imaginary  line,  conceived  two  hundred  and  seveuty  leagues  further 

to  be  drawn  from  pole  to  pole  a  hundred  towards  the  west^ — Anderson*!  Hiat.  of 

leagues  westward  from  the  Aaores  and  CommerceiVoLLp.  316. 
Cape  da  Verde  islei ;  but,  the  king  of 
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Of  the  kutory  of  France,  from  the  firtt  meeting  of  the  utalen-geneTalin 
the  year  1303  to  the  accension  ofFrancu  I.  in  the  year  1515. 


War  with  Engluid  be^in  iaibejiear  1330. — /iiFjiin-iir,Biid  niia  of  the  itoles-generaJ, 
135B. — Treaty  of  Bretigai  concludeil,  1.1G0. — AggrandiBemmit  of  tho  PaiUa- 
meut— War  reneired  wilh  EngUod,  IM9.— TVeaty  of  Trayes  concluded,  1420^- 
Heniy  VI.  uf  Ea^laud  kini;  of  Fruteo,  H2:^._Maid  ofOrleani,  1429.— Wu  with 
England  ended,  1457. — Tcrhlories  of  the  dtika  of  Burgundy,  eicept  tliit  duchy, 
-  trauifeired  to  Austria,  1477.— Dalian  cxpeditiDa  of  Cliuclei  Vtll.,  1494.— Kalian 
expedition  of  Lewii  XII.,  1499. 

The  history  of  the  government  of  France  has  been 
traced  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  states-general  in  the 
year  1303,  when  the  feudal  form  of  government,  which 
had  been  established  in  the  tenth  century,  may  be 
con-sidered  as  having  ceased  to  be  the  ostensible  con- 
stitution of  the  state.  The  habits  of  that  system  did 
indeed  long  subsist  in  France,  and  many  of  its  distinc- 
tions were  abolished  only  by  the  recent  revolution;  but 
the  public  government  of  the  nation  ceased  to  be  feudal, 
when  its  concerns  began  to  be  debated  in  a  convention 
of  representatives  of  the  different  orders  of  the  state. 
The  present  chapter  will  comprehend  the  period  of  time, 
within  which  was  comprised  the  whole  series  of  these 
national  assemblies,  ending  in  that  species  of  moderated 
despotism,  to  which  Montesquieu  has  appropriated  the 
name  of  monarchy,  as  distinguished  from  a  simple  des- 
potism on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  from  a  limited 
and  balanced  royalty. 

The  review  of  the  interior  history  of  the  French 
government  is  particularly  interesting,  as  it  presents  a 
very  remarkable  contrast  to  the  progressive  formation  of 
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our  valued  constitution.  In  the  history  of  the  British 
constitution  we  perceive  a  continual  advancement  towards 
the  attainment  of  public  liberty,  from  the  humble  begin- 
ning of  popular  representation  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  to  the  completion  of  a  mixed  and  balanced  govern- 
ment at  the  revolution,  which  placed  William  III.  upon 
the  throne.  In  that  of  the  French  government  we 
observe  the  representatives  of  cities  introduced  at  once 
with  full  and  equal  powers  into  the  assemblies  of  the 
nation ;  but  we  see  these  assemblies  disappointing  the 
hopes  of  the  people,  and  after  two  centuries  of  inter- 
rupted and  precarious  existence  sinking  into  disuse,  and 
giving  place  to  the  vague  pretensions  of  a  judicial  body, 
the  parliament  of  the  capital.  By  investigating  the 
causes  of  such  a  difference  in  the  results  of  these  two 
great  processes  of  political  interests,  a  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  British  government 
may  best  be  acquired. 

France,  under  the  third  race  of  kings  ^,  was,  until  the 
reign  of  Lewis  IX.,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1226, 
wholly  destitute  of  a  legislative  power,  the  regulations 
made  by  the  predecessors  of  this  prince  being  treaties 
concluded  between  the  king  and  individual  nobles,  not 
general  determinations  binding  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  community.  The  appeals  however,  which  were 
latterly  introduced,  contributed  much  to  cause  the  king 
to  be  considered  as  the  guardian  of  the  customs  of  the 
kingdom,  and  from  this  character  to  the  assumption  of  a 
legislative  authority  the  transition  was  natural  and  easy. 
The  personal  qualities  of  Lewis  IX.  favoured  this  im- 
portant modification  of  the  government.  While  the 
confidence  inspired  by  his  virtues  disposed  the  people  to 
acquiesce  in  his  ordinances,  he  was  careful  to  begin  with 
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proscribing;  only  tliose  abuses,  of  which  they  generally 
complained,  and  to  manage  their  prejudices  with  atten- 
tion and  prudence.  The  nobles  were  conciliated  by 
relinquishing  to  them  the  fines  levied  for  offences  com- 
mitted within  their  lands.  The  clergy,  jealous  of  the 
power_of  the  nobles,  by  which' their  own  had  been  re- 
pressed, were  of  themselves  sufficiently  eager  to  aggran- 
dise the  royal  authority.  But  nothing  contributed  so 
much  to  invest  the  king  with  a  legislative  character,  as 
the  introduction  of  the  new  jurisprudence,  which  was 
substituted  for  the  barbarous  trial  by  combat.  In  the 
reign  of  Philip  III.,  which  followed  that  of  Lewis  IX., 
it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  parliament 
persons  of  inferior  rank,  who  were  competent  to  conduct 
the  formalities  of  judicial  proceedings.  Tliese  soon 
became  the  principals  in  that  jurisdiction,  of  which  they 
had  been  at  first  but  the  humble  assistants ;  and  the 
nobles,  disgusted  with  an  attendance  on  the  courts,  for 
which  they  were  so  little  qualified,  not  only  withdrew 
their  own  presence,  but  abandoned  to  the  king  the 
appointment  of  the  persons,  by  whom  they  were  suc- 
ceeded. The  king  accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of 
each  parliament,  nominated  its  members,  and  tliese  were 
naturally  disposed  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
on  which  they  depended,  in  opposition  to  the  nobles,  by 
whom  they  were  despised. 

In  consequence  of  the  change  thus  begun  by  Lewis 
IX..  Philip  IV.,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1285, 
was  the  sole  legislator  of  his  kingdom ;  but  the  nation 
was  still  animated  by  a  haughty  spirit  of  independence, 
which  admonished  him  to  exercise  the  prerogative  with 
a  cautious  circumspection.  In  this  situation  the  pecu- 
niarj'  embarrassment  of  Philip,  combined  with  the  con- 
test, in  which  this  embarrassment  involved  him  with 
the  Roman  pontiii',  determined  him,  after  some  trials  of 
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authority,  to  convene  a  general  assembly  composed  of 
^11  the  orders  of  the  nation.  As  the  nobles*  were 
limited  by  customs  or  charters  in  regard  to  the  contribu- 
tions, which  they  exacted  from  their  vassals,  they  had 
given  little  opposition  to  the  attempts  of  the  sovereign 
to  levy  contributions  for  himself  also  within  their  lands  ^ 
and  were  perhaps  not  dissatisfied  with  seeing  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  punished  in  this  manner  for  the 
independence,  to  which  they  aspired.  But  the  uncer- 
tainty and  want  of  correspondence  in  these  operations, 
which  he  was  forced  to  conduct  by  insinuation,  rather 
than  by  authority,  rendered  it  desirable  that  an  as- 
sembly should  be  convened,  the  resolutions  of  which 
might  experience  a  prompt  and  general  acquiescence. 

It  might  at  the  first  view  be  supposed,  that  the 
government  would  thenceforward  become  in  a  consider- 
able degree  aristocratical,  or  even  popular.  The  nation 
however,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  have  assembled 
only  for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging  in  a  more  au- 
thentic manner  the  new  prerogative  of  the  sovereign, 
and  establishing  his  authority.  The  circumstances  of 
the  nation  and  the  crafty  policy  of  Philip  will  furnish 
the  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  these  conventions  of 
the  states.  The  feudal  government  of  France  had  not 
been  fitted  to  inspire  the  sentiment  of  a  common  interest, 
and  to  dispose  the  nation  to  act  according  to  a  concerted 
plan  in  vindication  of  its  rights.  Formed  amidst  the 
anarchy  of  a  declining  dynasty,  it  cantoned  the  kingdom 
into  lordships,  in  each  of  which  a  chief  exercised  an 
almost  independent  power,  little  connected  with  the 
other  barons,  often  engaged  in  hostility  with  them,  and 
alienating   by   his   exactions   and   violences   the   other 

*  Mably,  Mv,  v.  ch.  i.'  pretence  of  the  crusades,  and  Lewis  IX. 

*  Philip  II.  had   demanded  extraor-      had  exacted  them  for  the  relief  of  hit 
dixiaxy  aids  firom  the  towitf  tinder  the     own  particular  necessities. 
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orders  of  the  state.     The  cities  on  the  other  hand  were 
adverse  lo  the  pretensions  of  the  clertjy,  equally  as  of  i 
the  nobles,  and  therefore  not  at  all  disposed  to  unitd 
their   interests  with  those  of  either   of  these    classes; 
Each  of  the  three  orders  accordingly,  when  they  met  in 
one  common  assembly,   endeavoured  to  effect  its  own 
purposes,  not  by  entering  into  a  prudent  compromise 
with  otliers,  but  by  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  sove- 
reign.    The  public  spirit,  of  which  the  French  people  ! 
was  then  thus  destitute,  might  perhaps  have  been  gra-*  j 
dually  formed,  if  Philip  had  not  managed  with  dexterity  I 
the  several  assemblies,  which   he  had  occasion  to  con- 
vene.     He  did  not  continue  to  hold  meetings  of  thS  I 
states-general  at  certain  intervals  of  time,  and  in  certain^  1 
places,  which  would  have  given  order  and  consistency  j 
to  their  proceedings.     Those  which  he  held,  were  some- 
times provincial,    sometimes   confined  to  one  or    more  ' 
bailiwicks;  on  some  occasions  he  convened  the  northen* 
and  southern  states  in  two  distinct  assemblies ;  and  he 
carefully  avoided  determining  any  particular  place  0i  j 
time  for  such  associations.     He  thus  disabled  the  states  1 
for  opposing  a  systematic  resistance  to  his  pretensions ; 
and  they  even  became  instrumental  to  his  aggrandise- 
ment, by  causing  the  ancient  parliaments,  to  which  tlie 
nobles  were  still  in  some  degree  attached,  to  fall  into 
oblivion. 

The  direct  influence  of  these  assemblies  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  French  government,  appears  to  have  consisted 
in  making  a  transition  from  the  disunion  and  disorder  of 
a  feudal  constitution  to  a  moderate,  though  not  strictly 
a  limited  monarchy,  which  should  invest  the  sovereign 
with  the  legislative  power,  but  should  yet  admit  the 
existence  of  some  kind  of  appeal  to  public  opinion.  The 
importance  of  their  influence  in  this  respect,  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  description,  which  Mably  has  given  of 
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the  internal  state  of  France,  as  it  existed  under  Philip 
IV.  and  many  of  the  succeeding  princes.  We  see  at 
once,  says  he,  a  legislator  pretending  that  the  whole 
natioti  is  subject  to  his  authority,  nobles  who  had  not 
yet  renounced  their  private  wars,  and  the  public  order 
so  utterly  disregarded,  that  the  sovereign  was  necessi- 
tated to  give  letters  of  protection,  to  appoint  particular 
guardians  for  the  defence  of  churches,  monasteries,  and 
cities,  and  to  cause  the  nobles  to  guarantee  by  their 
power  the  execution  of  the  royal  ordinances.  In  this 
state  of  incoherency  the  nation  must  have  derived  some 
degree  of  public  feeling  from  the  practice  of  assembling 
the  states,  though  not  sufficient  to  qualify  it  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  balanced  constitution.  Accustomed  to 
md^t,  however  irregularly,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
public  concerns  of  the  state,  it  at  least  learned  to  regard 
itself  as  one  great  community,  subject  to  a  common 
government,  and  was  prepared  to  submit  itself  without 
any  violent  struggle  to  the  dominion  of  the  crown,  while 
it  cherished  an  indistinct  persuasion  of  the  existence  of 
certain  rights  not  formally  acknowledged. 

The  very  irregularity  of  the  composition  of  the  feudal 
government  appears  to  have  assisted  the  transformation, 
which  was  thus  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  states- 
general.  Four  great  fiefs.  Burgundy,  Aquitaine,  Brit- 
tany, and  Flanders,  though  nominally  subject  to  the 
king,  as  the  feudal  superior,  were  really  so  independent, 
that  they  were  rather  enemies,  than  members  of  the  state. 
The  haughty  lords  of  these  extensive  districts,  not  choos- 
ing to  attend  in  assemblies*,  the  only  business  of  which 
was  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  king,  suffered  the 
feudal  principles  to  be  destroyed  in  their  absence,  while 
they  were  themselves  regarded  as  strangers,  and  even  as 
enemies,  by  the  barons  whom  they  abandoned  to  the 

*  Mably,  Uv,  ▼.  di.  i. 
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avidity  of  the  prince,  and  whose  burdens  they  aggra- 
vated, both  by  refusing  to  share  them,  and  by  the 
expenses  often  rendered  necessary  by  their  hostility. 
The  more  considerable  vassals  in  this  manner  separating 
themselves  from  the  rest,  the  king  was  enabled  to  pro- 
secute his  schemes  of  ambition  among  his  less  powerful 
Tassals  without  interruption,  and  in  due  time  he  found 
opportunities  of  suppressing  this  very  irregularity,  by  ' 
uniting  to  the  crown  three  of  these  great  fiefs,  while 
Flanders,  connecting  itself  with  Austria,  disengaged 
itself  from  the  French  government,  and  becan:ie  a  foreign 
territory. 

In  that  great  combination  of  political  interests,  which 
was  constituted  by  the  governments  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  wars  included  in  the  period  now  under  consi- 
deration, a  struggle  of  -d  hundred  and  eighteen  years, 
interrupted  only  once,  for  nine  years,  by  a  regular  paci- 
fication, in  which  the  dominion  of  France  was  the  prize, 
twice  lost  and  twice  recovered  in  the  conflict,  formed 
naturally  the  grand  crisis  of  the  transformation  of  the 
French  government.  Such  a  contest  could  not  be  waged 
in  the  heart  of  a  country,  without  powerfully  influencing 
the  arrangements  of  its  interior  policy,  for  various  im- 
portant changes  must  in  any  case  have  been  effected  in 
all  its  interests  by  the  long  continuance  of  so  much 
violence,  and  the  alternations  of  success.  The  influence 
of  these  wars  was  not  however  the  mere  result  of  the 
persevering  aggression  of  a  foreign  state,  but  was  consi- 
derably modified  by  various  internal  dispositions,  which 
rendered  the  government  more  or  less  susceptible  of  the 
operation  of  outward  agencies.  These  were  tlie  circum- 
stances tending  to  ascertain  the  right  of  succeeding  to 
the  French  crown,  the  hostility  of  the  Flemings,  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  family  of  Burgundy,  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  count  d'Artois,  the  rivalry  of  the  petty  king 
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of  Navarre,  and  the  contest  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany. 
For  each  of  these,  except  the  last,  some  preparation 
was  made  by  the  events,  which  occurred  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  period  now  under  consideration  ;  the  case  of 
Brittany  required  only  the  ordinary  struggle  of  a  disputed 
succession. 

Before  the  year  1316  no  mention  had  been  made  of 
any  law  for  regulating  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  of 
France,  the  family  of  Capet  having  maintained  a  lineal 
transmission  of  it  through  male  heirs  during  more  than 
three  centuries.  But,  before  the  claim  of  an  English 
monarch  should  be  advanced,  it  was  important  that  a 
rule  of  snccession  should  have  been  in  some  degree  con- 
stituted, which  might  tend  to  embarrass  that  pretension, 
and  thus  to  assist  in  delivering  the  country  from  a  per- 
manent subjugation.  The  opportunity  for  establishing- 
such  a  rule  was  presented  in  the  succession  of  the  sons 
of  Philip  IV.,  who  followed  each  other  in  order  on  the 
throne  of  France.  Lewis  X.,  the  eldest,  seems  to  have 
appeared  upon  the  throne  only  to  furnish  such  an  occa- 
sion, as  he  died  within  two  years,  leaving  a  daughter  his 
Only  child.  For  this  daughter  the  succession  was  claimed, 
but  it  was  solemnly  determined  in  favour  of  the  second 
brother  Philip  V.,  that  no  female  could  inherit,  the  first 
mention  of  that  Salic  law^  which  soon  became  the  subject 
of  so  much  discussion.  At  the  death  of  Philip,  which 
followed  within  six  years,  his  three  daughters  were  set 

'  The  French  wril«n  almnst   uiuLai.  the  recollection  of  penons  linngi  that 
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aside  in  favour  of  the  third  brother  Charles  IV.  Seven 
years  afterwards  the  succession  passed  from  the  three 
daughters  of  Charles  to  the  collateral  branch  of  Valois. 

The  regulation  of  the  succession  maybe  considered  as 
a  conservative  principle  of  the  government.  The  other 
internal  dispositions,  which  have  been  mentioned,  tended 
generally  to  assist  the  enterprises  of  England, 

The  hostility  of  the  Flemings  was  primarily  the  result 
of  that  connexion  of  commercial  interest,  which  attached 
them  to  the  English  ;  but  this  hostility  of  mere  policy 
was  converted  into  an  acrimonious  antipathy  by  events, 
which  occurred  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  his  sons. 
Philip  IV.^  in  resentment  of  the  assistance,  which  they 
had  afforded  to  the  English,  turned  his  arms  against 
them,  and,  disregarding  a  pacification  concluded  in  his 
name,  endeavoured  to  unite  the  county  to  the  crown. 
The  attempt  gave  occasion  to  a  very  bloody  struggle,  in 
which  the  animosity  of  the  Flemings  was  excited  to  the 
utmost  vehemence,  and  the  war  was  terminated  in  the 
year  1305  by  a  treaty,  which  ceded  to  the  French  king 
the  country  beyond  the  Lys,  and  thus  maintained  the 
irritation.  In  such  circumstances  peace  could  not  be  of 
long  continuance,  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  the  three 
sons  of  Philip  IV.  were  all  successively  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Flemings, 

When  Philip  V.  advanced  his  pretension  to  the  crown 
as  the  brother  of  the  deceased  king,  the  claim'  of  the 
daughter  was  supported  by  her  uncle  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy; and  Philip,  though  he  was  able  to  procure  a 
determination  in  his  own  favour,  judged  it  expedient  to 
conciliate  the  duke  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  assigning  as  her  dowry  the  county  of  Bur 
gundy,  since  denominated  Franche  Comte.     The    two 
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Burgundies  in  this  manner  became  united,  and  a  prepa- 
ration was  made  for  the  extraordinary  aggrandisement  of 
the  family  of  Burgundy,  which  afterwards  engrossed  the 
rich  succession  of  Flanders  and  other  acquisitions. 

The  count  d'Artois  was  driven  into  a  connexion  with 
the  English  immediately  in  consequence  of  his  own  mis- 
conduct; but  the  occasion  of  that  misconduct  had  been 
furnished  by  a  litigation,  in  determining  which  the  per- 
gonal connexions  of  three  of  the  earlier  princes  of  this 
period  had  probably  much  influence.  Tiie  county®  hav- 
ing become  vacant  in  the  year  1302,  the  succession  was 
claimed  by  the  grandson  of  the  deceased  count,  whose 
son,  the  father  of  the  claimant,  had  previously  died  ;  but 
the  inheritance  was  adjudged  by  Philip  IV.  to  a  daugh- 
ter, on  the  principle  that  in  that  county  representation, 
which  substitutes  the  child  for  the  parent,  was  not  ad- 
mitted, and  that  the  daughter  was  nearer  in  relationship 
than  the  grandson.  This  daughter,  it  should  be  observed, 
was  married  to  the  count  of  Burgundy,  and  two  of  her 
daughters  were  married  to  two  sons  of  that  king,  who 
pronounced  the  judgment.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  V., 
one  of  the  princes  thus  connected  with  the  daughter,  the 
claim  of  the  grandson,  who  had  then  attained  to  maturity, 
was  again  urged,  and  was  again  rejected  as  before.  The 
unsuccessful  claimant  had  married  a  sister  of  Philip  VI., 
and,  when  his  brother-in-law  had  become  his  sovereign, 
chiefly  too  by  his  assistance,  he  resolved  to  make  a  third 
effort  to  establish  his  pretension ;  but,  two  decisions 
having  been  pronounced  against  him,  he  judged  it  ne- 
cessary to  provide  for  the  king  a  pretext,  which  might 
justify  a  new  examination  of  the  cause.  False  titles 
were  accordingly  prepared  by  an  artful  forgery.  The 
fraud  was  however  detected  and  exposed ;  and  the  count, 

"  Ilennult,  ToT.  i,  p.  213.    Alirtofi  J«      Ahrtgi  Chron.  por  MvMiay,  tome  iii,  r, 
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dishonoured  by  the  discovery,  fled  to  the  king  of  England, 
whom  he  urged  to  assert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France- 
Navarre,  which  comprehended  territory  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees,  had  in  consequence  of  a  marriage' 
passed  to  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Champagne  in  the 
year  1234,  and  again  by  another  marriage  to  Philip  IV. 
of  France  in  the  year  1285,  the  year  preceding  that  in 
which  he  succeeded  to  the  French  crown.  This  prince 
was  succeeded  in  both  his  kingdoms  by  his  son  Lewis  X. ; 
but  after  the  death  of  Lewis  a  separation  should  have 
been  made,  and  Navarre  should  have  been  given  to  the 
count  d'Evreux,  who  had  married  his  sister.  Philip  V. 
however,  and  after  him  Charles  IV.,  the  brothers  of 
Lewis,  retained  possession  of  the  kingdom,  nor  did  it  pass 
to  the  count,  untU  at  the  death  of  Charles  a  new  branch 
of  the  royal  family  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  France. 
The  count  d'Evreux  was  succeeded  in  Navarre  by  his  son 
Charles,  who  has  been  unfavourably  characterised  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Bad '",  and  by  two  successive  arrange- 
ments concluded  with  the  French  government",  the  latter 
became  possessed  of  various  properties,  which  rendered 
Lim  very  powerful  in  Normandy.  In  this  manner  was 
the  bordering  kingdom  of  Navarre  transferred  to  a  prince 
rendered  jealous  of  the  French  government  by  the  past 
detention  of  his  territory,  and  at  the  same  time  possess- 
ing districts  within  France",  which  enabled  him  to  assist 
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most  effectually  the  enterprise  of  the  English.  A  special 
occasion  of  hostility  was  also  furnished  to  him,  for,  irri* 
tated  at  seeing  the  constable  of  France  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  count  of  Angouleme,  wliich  he  had  resigned 
in  the  adjustment  of  his  pretensions,  he  caused  this  noble- 
man to  be  murdered,  and  then  sought  protection  for  his 
guilt  in  a  connexion  with  England.  By  such  combina- 
tion was  this  little  kingdom,  which  had  primarily  formed 
one  of  the  two  distinct  sources  of  the  modern  government 
of  Spain,  and  then  had  maintained  a  communication  of 
social  refinement  between  the  Spanish  peninsula  and 
France,  rendered  at  this  time  instrumental  to  those  agita- 
tions of  the  latter  country,  which  reduced  its  government 
to  order. 

In  Brittany  the  duke",  having  no  children,  and 
being  desirous  of  securing  the  future  tranquillity  of  his 
subjects,  had  with  the  consent  of  the  states  selected  as 
the  husband  of  his  niece,  and  his  own  successor  in  the 
duchy,  the  count  de  Blois,  who  was  a  nephew  of  the 
king.  At  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1341, 
this  arrangement  was  resisted  by  his  uncle  the  count  de 
Montfort,  and  this  domestic  contest  became  a  war  of 
twenty-two  years,  in  which  the  king  of  England  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  count  de  Montfort,  and  the  king 
of  France  that  of  his  adversary.  The  contest  was  ren- 
dered especially  remarkable  by  the  heroism  of  the  two 
countesses,  who  gallantly  maintained  the  struggle,  when 
the  counts  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
Such  leaders  probably  added  to  the  spirit  of  the  war  of 
Brittany,  by  enlisting  on  each  side  the  chivalrous  senti- 
ment of  the  people. 

While  providence,  says  Henault  '*,  was  preparing  the 
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way  for  one  of  the  longest  and  most  memorable  reigns, 
which  England  ever  beheld,  by  the  succession  of 
£dward  III.,  France  saw  herself  bereft  of  the  last 
son  of  Philip  IV.  Though  the  Salic  law  had  been 
recently  declared  and  confirmed,  the  English  monarch 
on  this  occasion  advanced  a  pretension  to  the  throne  in 
the  right  of  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  al- 
leging that,  being  his  grandson,  he  was  more  nearly 
related  to  him  than  Philip  VI.,  the  son  of  his  brother. 
To  this  pretension  the  Salic  law  was  not  directly  appli- 
cable, because  the  claimant  was  a  male ;  but  it  was  held 
that  a  female,  as  she  could  not  inherit,  was  incapable  of 
transmitting  a  right  of  inheritance,  and  the  claim  was 
rejected.  It  was  then  relinquished,  and  hostilities  were 
afterwards  commenced  on  a  different  occasion ;  when 
however  military  success  had  added  its  force  to  proxi- 
mity of  blood  '^,  it  was  again  brought  forward. 

Philip  VI.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  sent  to  sum- 
mon the  English  monarch  to  perform  homage  for  the 
territories,  which  he  held  in  France,  and,  his  envoy 
having  failed  to  obtain  an  audience,  he  took  possession 
of  the  duchy  of  Guienne  and  the  county  of  Ponthicu. 
The  affair  was  however  compromised,  and  a  war  might 
have  been  avoided,  if  the  count  d'Artois,  stung  with  the 
shame  of  his  disgrace,  had  not  sought  and  obtained  pro- 
tection of  the  king  of  England.  The  French  king  reta- 
liated by  giving  his  protection  to  David  Bruce  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  been  dethroned  by  Edward ;  and  in  the 
year  1339  the  war  was  begim  by  Edward,  whom  the 
count  was  continually  soliciting  to  the  enterprise. 

The  Flemings,  though  irritated  by  the  dismemberment 
of  their  county,  were  slow  in  joining  the  English  ;  but, 

"  Hug  clum  wan  liable  to  ilioiig  ob-  male  <ti!9Fcndiint  o{  a  remole  tho  boii  nf 

joctioQB,  for  Ihete  stood  in  his  way  Juno  Jano,  aflentonh  king  of  Navun. — IltJ- 

Ibedangbter  of  Lewii  X.,  Ihreu  □t'^FhiUp  lorn,  Tol  t.  p.  47. 
V^taiomvt  OuilwIV.i  and u  the 
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when  Edward  had  removed  the  scruples  of  their  alle- 
giance by  assuraino;  the  title  of  king  of  France,  and  had 
gratified  them  by  a  promise  of  restoring  the  district  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived,  they  gave  their  assist- 
ance. Two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  succession  of  Brittany  became  vacant,  and  the  con- 
tention for  the  duchy,  in  which  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  naturally  supported  different  claimants,  ex- 
tended the  theatre  of  hostility,  and  multiplied  the  con- 
tending parties. 

The  war,  which  was  continued  to  the  year  I3G0,  was 
distinguished  by  various  events  favourable  to  Edward  ; 
the  memorable  victories  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  king  of  France  in  the  engagement  fought  at 
the  latter  of  these  places,  and  the  reduction  of  Calais. 
It  was  then  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  which 
ceded  to  the  English  monarch  various  territories  in 
France '",  that  prince  renouncing  on  the  other  part  his 
pretension  to  the  French  throne.  The  French  his- 
torians agree  in  representing  Edward",  as  induced  to 
consent  to  this  peace  only  by  the  impression,  which  a 
tremendous  storm,  deemed  by  him  a  special  admonition 
of  heaven,  had  made  upon  his  mind. 

The  peace,  thus  concluded,  subsisted  only  nine  years. 
In  that  interval  John,  whose  extreme  imprudence  had 
been  a  grand  cause  of  the  misfortunes  and  disgraces  of 
his  country  '",  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  V., 
a  prince  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most  excellent  quali- 
ties, and  disciplined  to  wisdom  in  the  school  of  adversity. 
Charles  had,  during  the  captivity  of  his  father,  beea 


"  Poiteu,  XunlDDge.  Rochclle,  A^ 
noil,  Pcrifcord,  Liinaaiii,Qiivrci,  Beuerijiic, 
An);auniiiu,  tho  cuiintluH  uf  Bi^rrt, 
(iaurv,  Ponthicu,  and  Giiincn,  anil  tha 
tuwiii  dT  Moutnuil  b»i1  Colail. — ^Vbivi^ 
dul'IIbt.  tmnGiv.  i>.7S. 


'  AM^b  do   I'lliit.     Ibiil.  fp.   89, 
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much  embarrassed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, who  even  disputed  with  him  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom'*.  Fortunately  however  for  him,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  a  civil  war*",  which  broke  out 
in  Castile,  drew  off  from  him  the  efforts  of  this  prince", 
and  left  him  at  liberty  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to 
the  English.  The  power  of  Charles  was  at  the  same 
time  increased  by  an  arrangement "",  which  however  had 
afterwards  a  contrary  operation.  The  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy had,  in  the  year  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  devolved  to  John,  as  the  nearest  relative,  and  had 
by  him  been  given  as  an  appanage  to  a  younger  son. 
The  count  of  Flanders  having  no  other  heir  than  a 
daughter,  Charles  V.  procured  her  in  marriage  for  his 
brother  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  relinquishing  on 
this  occasion  the  district  of  Flanders,  which  had  been 
formerly  ceded  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  two 
Burgundies  were  thereby  eventually  united  with  the 
entire  county  of  Flanders,  in  the  possession  of  the  bro- 
ther of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

When  the  king  was  thus  prepared  for  renewing  the 
vf&r,  a  pretext  was  easily  found.  The  reciprocal  renun- 
ciations, prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  had  not 
been  executed '';   in   the    disorder    occasioned    by  this 

"  Ilecault,  vol.  i,  p.  253.    The  prelen-  "  ■  ThDii|;b  an  bisloriui  sixty  years 

lion  which  he  had  to  Iha  crown,  being  later    (Juvenal    jei  Uniiu)  asBcris  Ihuf 

nearer  tbui  Ibat  of  EilwarJ,  hiodiired  the    Frrach  Eonnnisrioncn  ■tlimileil   it 

that  prinot  from  giving  bim  an  eHvctual  Bruges,  anil  thai  tbase  of  Edwsnl  maclu 

■upport, — Abrjgli  Chnta^  looie  iv.  pp.  dL-Giult,  it  i>  certainly  rendered  impro- 

114, 115.  batile  by  the  actual  appoiiilment  of  com. 

**  Henry  count   of  IVanstamu'e,  ille-  minioDen  made  by  t  he  king  of  Kn);land 

l^limate  brother  of  Peter  the  Cruel  lung  on  Iha  fifteenth  of  Novonibtii  (the  meet- 

of  Caatilc,  wa*  in  the  yenr   13G4   the  ing  of  Bnigea  was  apnoinled  to  ^>e  held 

leader  of  a  revolt,  provoked  by  tlw  nu.  on   the  tbirtietb  of  that  nioolh  in  Ibe 

roerouB  outragea,  which  had  ptocuted  for  ytar  13G1);  by  the  silence  of  Chatlfa  V., 

tbu  king  hia  dishonoiirablB  appellation,  aflor  the   commEBcement  of  hostititien, 

and  was  supported  by  the  kings  of  Aragnn  who  would  have  rejoiced  ia  so  ^poi  a 

find  Navarre. — Abr^g£  de  I'liist,  tome  pica;  and  by  the  langoafreof  some  Eng- 

it.u.  107.  liib    instmniuniB,  coraplainind    thot  thu 

*'  lUd.,  pp.  107,138.  Frunch  reDuiKiBtiDim  were  wilbbcld.'— 

"lUd.jtoineiv.p.  UO.  Hullaia,  vok  i.  fp,  Stt,  59. 
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omission  numerous  malcontents  of  tlie  English  teiritorieB 
appealed  to  the  king  of  France,  as  still  their  superior 
lord  ;  and  Cliarles,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity, 
summoned  to  his  court,  for  the  performance  of  the  cus- 
tomary homage,  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  the  king; 
of  England  had  resigned  his  provinces  of  France.  The 
prince  treated  the  summons  with  contempt ;  the  king  of 
France  immediately  commenced  hostilities,  and,  as  the 
ceded  provinces  were  eager  to  return  to  their  native 
king,  the  English  were  in  a  few  campaigns  deprived  of 
almost  all  their  conquests,  and  even  in  a  great  degree  of 
their  antecedent  possessions  in  Guienne. 

Charles  V.,  who  thus  resumed  hostilities,  was  a  wise 
and  able  prince,  and  during  the  remaining  eleven  years 
of  his  reign  France  gained  a  series  of  successes,  which 
entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  '*.  This  reign 
indeed  was  the  reign  of  wisdom,  and  the  result  corre- 
sponded to  such  a  description.  At  his  accession**  he 
found  the  English  and  the  king  of  Navarre  possessed  of 
the  finest  provinces  of  France ;  at  his  death  he  left  to 
the  king  of  Navarre  but  the  single  city  of  Cherboui^, 
and  to  the  English  only  Calais,  Bordeaux,  and  some 
places  of  less  importance.  The  reign  of  his  son  and 
successor  Charles  VI.  was  on  the  contrary  a  long  period 
of  weakness  and  calamity,  which  formed  a  melancholy 
alternation  of  the  public  fortunes. 

This  king  having  ascended  the  throne  in  his  twelfth 
year,  the  government  immediately  became  the  prize  of 
the  contention  of  his  four  uncles,  among  whom  was  the 
powerful  duke  of  Burgundy**.  In  his  maturity  an 
unhappy  derangement  of  mind  "  rendered  him  incapable 


•  Abt«g*i!erHiil,t(mielv.r.314. 


"  This  Has  first  noficcil  in  tho  yeiir 
1.193,  at  wbich  time  the  king  wis  tvnitj'- 

■theUukei  of  Anjuu,     four  ypjus  old.— AbrtgS  Uu  rHuL,  twns 
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of  conducting  the  public  affairs,  except  in  uncertain 
intervals  of  returning  reason  ;  and,  to  complete  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  country,  his  queen  engaged  so  deeply  in 
the  factions  of  the  court,  that  she  at  length  connected 
herself  with  the  English,  to  exclude  her  own  son  from 
the  succession.  When  to  a  government  so  paralysed 
the  enterprising  vigour  of  Henry  V.  of  England  was 
opposed,  it  cannot  be  deemed  surprising  that  the  result 
should  have  been  the  entire  loss  of  its  independence. 

The  war  was  long  maintained  but  languidly  by  the 
English,  and  at  one  time  was  even  suspended  by  a  truce 
for  fourteen  years.  Henry  V.  did  not  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  England  until  the  year  1413;  nor  did  the 
dissensions  of  the  French  court  drive  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy into  open  rebellion,  until  three  years  more  had 
elapsed.  The  king  of  England,  who  before  the  junction 
of  the  French  duke  had  gained  the  memorable  victory 
of  Agincourt,  made  afterwards  a  rapid  progress  in  the 
reduction  of  the  northern  provinces  of  France;  and  in 
the  year  1420  was  concluded  the  treaty  of  Troyes'^,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  he  should  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  French  king,  that  he  should  manage  the  govern- 
ment during  the  life  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  that 
after  his  death  he  should  succeed  to  the  French  crown, 
which  from  that  time  should  be  united  to  the  crown  of 
England. 

The  union  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes  was 
actually  effected,  but  did  not  long  subsist.  Henry  V,  of 
England,  whose  heroic  spirit  had  given  the  impulse  to 
lliis  great  revolution,  was  cut  off  by  a  premature  death 
iibout  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and 
t!ie  unfortunate  Charles  VI.  within  the  same  year  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  tomb.     Henry  VI.  of  England,  then  a 

*•  Abr£g£dal'lIiit,tainaiT.pF.463,464. 
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minor,  was  after  the  death  of  Charles  proclaimed  king 
of  France  **,  tlie  regency  of  that  kingdom  being  com- 
mitted to  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Bedford.  The  son  of 
Charles  VI.  however,  who  was  of  the  same  name,  still 
maintained  his  party  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Loire, 
until  a  most  extraordinary  agent  interposed,  and  esta- 
blished him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  young 
prince  was  enabled  to  make  this  stand  against  his 
enemies  chiefly  by  a  dissension  **,  which  had  arisen 
between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  English,  and 
employed  in  mutual  hostility  the  forces  of  the  confede- 
rates. 

France  had  been  rescued  from  Edward  III.  by  the 
serious  impression,  which  he  received  from  a  tremen- 
dous hurricane  :  the  restoration  of  the  government  from 
the  more  complete  success  of  Henry  V.  was  the  work  of 
a  moral  agency  much  more  extraordinary  than  the  tem- 
pest of  the  material  world.  A  young  girP'  in  very  humble 
life,  deeply  sensible  of  the  degradation  of  her  country,' 


"  Ahrfgt  (le  I'Hisl.,  loma  T.  pp.  II, 
12.  34. 

"  Joan,  of  Are,  a  vUlg^  ialiOrrainD, 
WM  thf  dniLghler  of  a  laoomer,  and  hnd 
been  alwayi  enploveil  in  keepiBg  cattla. 
Ducloi  nippoHH  that  A{;ai:>  Smrel,  Ihe 
culuhraled  midiesB  of  ibe  kiug,  whii  is 
clMcribed  M  moiu  intvnmled  Ihna  hiinBull' 
Tor  his  rIoij,  had  deriaed  the  plan  of  en- 
gnnngtbis  )[oung  wooian,  to  pTotend  a 
uivinu  cunimistiDii  Tur  tho  deliverance  uf 
Ftaace. — Lih  of  Lcwia  XI.,  Tol.  i.  p.  b. 
Dublin,! 746.  ButMr.Sunthe^  arpiei  in 
favour  of  his  heroine  thai,  if  iIib  hail 
httn  Bcquunted  wilh  any  such  plan,  >he 
could  nut  wiUi  that  knowledge  hare  ne- 
cutthl  on  enterprise,  for  which  the  sincc- 
rily  ot  a  real  enlhuaiasm  was  ne«saarf. 
— Juan  or  Arc,  pref.  Her  enthmiasm 
too  was  of  a  Teij  regulated  kind,  Biich  as 
mi|-lil  be  supposed  tu  have  ariiieii  from  a 
ddiberaliieoavicliou,siucr,w1icn  she  had 
occompliiibed  it*  ifwific  oljecls,  ibe  was 


with  difficulty  iudueed  to  continue  bet 
eiurlioQs  in  the  public  cause.  The  cre- 
dit, which  she  obtained  with  the  court,  il 
alttibuled  by  histoiious  to  (wo  iiioofs  of 
her  ins|UrBtion, which  she  exhibitod:  tha 
discovered  the  kin|;  in  a  dii^ise,  tluiq^ 
■he  had  never  befnra  seen  hioi;  aniTl 
Bword,  wilh  which  ihe  demnniled  to  bt 
armed,  was  found  lu  an  ancient  lomb  ly 
a  search,  wluch  she  had  directed,  lit 
corroburstioD  of  the  argument  of  tit. 
Southey  it  may  be  added,  that  Mr,  Uid- 
1am  (vol.  i.  pp.  78, 79.  note)  has  ini)!ii>.'4 
cngciit  ari^unienti  from  dates,  for  deprii. 
in|i  Ajpies  Sotrel  of  Iho  gloiy  of  haling 
hxa  instrumental  to  tlie  deliverance « 
her  country,  by  dissuading  (he  king  froia 
despairing  ofUiu  kjngilom,  when  OrlcoH 
was  besieged,  thoueh  Ihe  tradition  js  al 

to  be,  that  Agnea  had  reodcred  henelf 
populat,  by  using  bet  influence  in  a  gta^ 
rous  palnjuugu  of  merit,  and  so  obtaiuud 
in  return  mure  cicdil  than  bhe  could 
juillj  claim. 
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became  persuaded  that  she  was  specially  commissioned 
to  effect  its  deliverance.  Rejected  at  first  as  an  idle 
visionary,  she  persisted  in  declaring;  that  she  was  dele- 
gated to  raise  the  sieg'e  of  Orleans,  then  invested  by  the 
English,  and  to  crown  the  native  prince  in  Rheims.  at 
that  time  in  their  possession.  When,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, her  proposal  was  accepted,  she  led  on  the  before 
disheartened  troops  to  the  most  signal  successes,  and 
within  the  short  space  of  three  months  astonished  her 
countrymen  by  the  accomplishment  of  both  her  promises. 
When  she  had  thus  fulfilled  what  she  had  conceived  to 
be  her  appointed  ofSce,  she  would  have  returned  to  her 
primitive  obscurity^,  but,  unhappily  for  her,  she  was 
persuaded  to  conduct  the  French  army  in  other  enter- 
prises, and  being  taken  by  the  English,  when  she  was 
leading  an  unsuccessful  sally  from  Compiegne,  she  was 
condemned  and  burned  as  a  witch. 

Though  by  the  mighty  influence  of  the  national  enthu- 
siasm, which  Joan  had  excited,  the  Euglisii  interest  in 
France  had  received  a  fatal  shock,  it  still  preserved  its 
existence.  At  length  however  its  great  support,  the 
alliance  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  withdrawn  by  a 
reconciliation,  which  was  effected  between  this  nobleman 
and  Charles  VII.^;  and  the  war,  though  never  formally 
terminated,  ceased  in  the  year  1457^  to  be  waged  by 
either  nation.  The  king  of  England  might  by  the  medi- 
ation of  the  duke  have  obtained  Guienne  and  Nor- 
mandy^; but  fortunately  for  his  own  country,  as  for 
France,  he  rejected  the  overture,  and  in  the  event  re- 
tained only  Calais^,  the  adjacent  county  of  Guisnes, 
and  the  empty  title  of  the  king  of  France^". 

*  Ahr^Rt   Chron.,   tome  W.  p.  469.  »  IWd„  p.  108. 

HfnHiiU,  vol.  i.  [).  2U4.  "  Caljiii  anil  Uiusnes  were  recovereil 

"■  AbrBgtJel'HisI,,  tomey.  p.  lOli.  by  the  French  iu  Hip  year  1558. 

"  In  (hut  year  the  French  lundeil  at  "^  This  was   ulinniloneiL  on  onuiun 

Snndwieh,  unil  cnnied  away  egme  fluo-  of  the  ennrtmenl  of  the  union  of  Iivlunil 

der.— Itnd.,  p.  236.  f  Uh  Qivut  Biitoio  in  iha  year  13UI>. 
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In  reviewina;  the  operation  of  this  protracted,  violent 
and  varied  struggle,  as  it  modified  the  government  of 
France,  we  perceive  it  at  first  bestowing  additional  im- 
portance on  those  assemblies  of  the  states,  which  have 
been  described  as  what  a  mineralogist  would  term  a 
transition-form  of  the  constitution,  and  nhimatcly  giving 
occasion  to  the  abolition  of  such  conventions,  and  the 
final  arrangement  of  a  more  simple  monarchy. 

Though  it  had  been  acknowledged  that  the  king  wa* 
invested  with  the  legislative  power,  the  right  of  im- 
posing taxes  had  never  been  conceded  by  tlie  nation", 
which  was  on  the  contrary  always  careful  to  stipulate, 
that  its  grants  were  free,  and  that  no  precedent  sliould 
be  inferred  from  them  in  favour  of  the  crown.  Such  a 
precedent  might  however  have  been  soon  inferred,  and 
the  right  of  taxation  united  with  that  of  legislation,  if 
the  wars  of  England  had  not  rendered  the  necessities 
and  demands  of  the  state  so  considerable,  as  to  excite 
the  discontent  and  opposition  of  the  people.  So  violent 
was  this  discontent,  that,  if  the  reign  of  Pliilip  VI,,  in 
which  these  wars  had  their  commencement,  had  been  of 
longer  continuance,  it  would  probably  have  ended  with 
a  general  insurrection",  the  people  uniting  with  the 
nobility  against  the  crown.  The  personal  character  of 
this  prince,  who  was  severe  and  impetuous,  was  also 
well  fitted  to  arouse  such  a  spirit  in  the  minds  of  hia 
subjects.  In  one  instance  he  indidged  this  disposition 
to  such  a  degree  that,  suspecting  some  nobles  of  a  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  English,  he  caused 
them  to  be  beheaded  without  trial,  though  no  example 
of  the  capital  punishment  of  a  noble  had  before  oc- 
curred", 

A  reign  thus  fitted  to  provoke  discontent  by  its  se- 
verity, was  succeeded  by  one  well  adapted  to  encourage 

*  Mablf,  liT,  »■  di.i.  *  IMiL  "  AbrigO  Chnia.,  tome  k,  p,  50. 
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it    by    its   weakness,   John,    the   unfortunate  sovereign 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
being  destitute  of  every  talent  except  military  courage. 
This  prince,  intimidated  by  the  irritation  of  the  public 
mind*',   assembled  the  states-general  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  reign.     Finding  the  national  conven- 
tion on  this  occasion  intractable,  he  did  not  again  venture 
to  bring  together  the  entire  body,  but  endeavoured  to 
prevail  separately  with  each  district  and  city,  to  comply 
with  his  demands.     This  expedient  appears  not  to  have 
been  more  successful  than  the  former,  the  strange  alte- 
rations of  the  value  of  the  coin  indicating  great  financial  , 
embarrassment.     At  length,  in  the  year  13,55,  the  hostile 
preparations  of  the  English  monarch  Edward  III.  com-  : 
pelled  the  king  of  France  to  make  a  public  appeal  to  the  i 
liberality  of  his  subjects ;  still  however  he  would  not  I 
venture  to  unite  in  one  assembly  the  whole  national  re- 
presentation, but  held  two  distinct  meetings,  one  of  the 
states  of  the  northern,  the  other  of  those  of  the  southern 
provinces. 

The  states  of  the  year  1355,  as  they  formed  the  great  | 
crisis  of  the  national  resistance  to  the  royal  power,  de-» 
serve  particular  attention.  They  resolved"  that  a  force 
of  thirty  thousand  men  should  be  levied  to  oppose  the 
English,  and  undertook  to  provide  for  their  pay,  in  return 
for  which  they  obtained  from  the  king  an  assurance,  that 
certain  grievances,  which  they  specified,  should  be 
redressed.  Anxious  also  to  secure  the  appropriation  of 
the  new  assessments  to  the  purposes,  for  which  they  had 
been  granted,  they  named  nine  commissioners,  chosen 
from  the  three  orders,  whom  the  king  was  required  to 
consult  after  the  separation  of  the  states,  and  sent  three 
deputies  into  each  bailiwick  to  maintain  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  king,  and  to  superintend  the  collection 

"  Mably,  Uv.  v.  eh.  ii.  *  IWd. 
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of  the  aaseesmetits.  In  these  measures  their  conduct^ 
appears  to  have  been  finn  and  judicious.  In  many  par-t 
ticulars  however  they  committed  errors,  which  blasted) 
the  hope  of  reformation.  They  neglected  to  requi 
that  the  separation  of  the  northern  and  southern  states) 
should  be  abrogated,  and  that  a  general  assembly  should] 
be  annually  convened  in  some  appointed  place ;  theyj 
rendered  the  appointment  of  their  commissioners  futile*'i 
by  leaving  them  destitute  of  the  power  necessary  for  the; 
effectual  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  even  subjectingi 
them  to  the  king  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  com-\ 
missions,  and  to  the  parliament,  to  which  their  disputes' 
were  referred,  and  also  by  requiring  an  unanimity,  whicla 
necessarily  embarrassed  their  operations  :  they  employed! 
themselves  moreover  in  proscribing  particular  abuses'V 
which  would  have  ceased  of  themselves,  instead  of  estab«* 
lishing  general  principles  of  liberty,  which  might  hava 
become  the  landmarks  of  the  public  rights :  but  theih 
great  and  decisive  error  was  a  conditional  law,  whicli 
enacted  that,  if  the  next  states  should  refuse  to  grant  ta 
the  king  the  necessary  subsidies,  he  should  re-enter  inta 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rights,  which  he  had  renounced; 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  right  of  prisage.  These 
stipulations  however,  incomplete  as  they  were,  might  ye* 
have  been  eilectual,  before  the  legislative  power  of  th* 
king  had  been  formally  acknowledged  ;  but  this  power*S 


*•  They  h«il  not  the  power  of  conirenin); 
Ihu  (IilUs 'general,  thciiif;b  tbe  eoniiuis- 
liiiiuen  Knt  In  the  hailiwick^  had  thnl  of 
oaembliiiijthepiaTiiicuil  itatei. — Mubty, 

"  The  king  ongH^d  lo  icfDirn  thd 
eoiuniro,  uid  not  to  ullcr  it  id  futuru  )  the 
extortionii  pracliwd  by  the  ofiicen  of  tlic 
croWD  were  proscribed ;  Ihe  ndminiritrD' 
tion  of  Tuiaiu  iuferior  tribunals  wu  m- 
I^Med  and  leitnincd;  and  militoiy 
OBctn  wen  ivquiied  to  complete  their 
ctnnpatiiai, — 1  bid. 

••  It  hod  nut  b>^ 
even  in  ttiD  time  ot  ^U)ig  li/. 


BSBcmbled  the  itatat-t^neral :  but  in  Iha 
reii-asarhia  souiit  bt)(auto  bu  dUtiudlr, 
held  that  the  king  could  malie  new  IbWt 
but  Ihut  lie  could  not  abrogatu  the  nV^ 
It  it  probable  thnl,  ai  oTtai  u  Philip 
VI,  nuvnibled  Ihe  nlslii,  the  prince  un 
the  nation  reciprocally  decb»red  thcit 
wants,  and  that  the  king  publiihcd  in  InT 
owa  name  the  rvgulBtionii  required  by  bit 
people.  Hence,  u  Iha  ordinuwei  Kf' 
penred  Id  be  the  work  of  the  prince  alnrin^ 
the  stnfes  Be«ra  to  hare  begun  to  Ihtnltf 
that  Ihty  pon™ieiJ  only  the  power  gff 
makiag   remouitraucn. — Ibid. 
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had  been  recognised  before  the  reign  of  John,  and  the 
states,  though  adverse  to  his  demands  of  money,  allowed 
his  right  of  legislation. 

The  states  of  the  year  1355  were  followed  by  those  of 
the  succeeding  year  in  yet  more  urgent  circumstances  of 
public  distress.  The  French  army  had  been  defeated  by 
the  English  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  king  taken  pri- 
soner, and  the  dauphin**  left  to  manage  the  government 
as  he  might.  The  proceedings  of  the  states  were  accord- 
ingly more  vigorous,  than  they  had  been  in  the  preceding 
year.  They  began  by  appointing  a  committee  of  grie- 
vances, which  refused  to  admit  any  agents  on  the  part  of 
the  king;  they  then  adopted  those  ordinances,  which 
had  been  framed  by  the  preceding  states  for  the  relief 
of  the  public  necessities ;  and,  to  secure  the  observance 
of  their  stipulations,  they  required  that  their  adversaries 
should  be  dismissed  from  the  administration.  This  last 
demand  interrupted  the  negotiation,  for  the  dauphin  im- 
mediately dissolved  the  convention,  hoping  to  experience 
more  submission  in  the  meetings  of  the  provinces.  Re- 
ceiving however  a  peremptory  refusal  of  assistance  from 
the  city  of  Paris,  he  was  forced  to  convene  in  one  assem- 
bly the  states  of  the  northern  division  of  the  kingdom,  by 
which  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  obnoxious  requi- 
sition, and  remove  twenty-two  of  the  ministers  of  his 
father. 

But,  although  the  states  had  thus  been  enabled,  by  the 
increased  embarrassment  of  the  government,  to  act  with 
more  success  than  in  the  preceding  year,  they  did  not 
adopt  more  effectual  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
the  public  liberty.     Instead  of  rendering  themselves  an 

*  Dnuphiiifi  wa»  ceilccl  by  ita  count  in  wotM.     Afi«t  tliia  first  Biipointment  of  n 

theycxT  1343  in  I'avouc  <.f  Philip  Ibe  se-  younger  wn  of  ttw  king,  the  liUi!  of  duu- 

cDDd  son  of  FtaiUp  Vl.,  and  the  ceanon  jihin  was  alvnyi  giveu  to  the  elrlcit,  but 

was  completed  in  the  year  l349.thBeaunt,  the  jitovince   viu  uevec  raliaquixheil  to 
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ordinary  and  pennanent  member  of  the  constitution,  they 
demanded  only  the  privilege  of  assembling  at  pleasure 
during  a  year,  and  even  for  the  exercise  of  this  very 
limited  privilege  made  no  provisional  arrangement,  to 
determine  the  mode  in  which  they  should  be  convened; 
very  imperfectly  too  correcting  an  error  of  the  former 
states,  they  continued  to  require  that  at  least  six  of  the 
nine  commissioners  should  be  unanimous,  and  that  these 
six  should  be  composed  of  persons  deputed  from  each  of 
the  three  orders  :  and,  in  their  prosecution  of  petty  grie- 
vances, they  alienated  all  the  tribunals  and  magistracies 
of  the  kingdom,  and  created  a  host  of  enemies,  who 
united  in  strict  co-operation  to  frustrate  their  efforts,  aa 
soon  as  a  dissolution  of  the  assembly  had  deprived  them 
of  their  collective  authority. 

That  such  assemblies  should  have  terminated  in  the 
exaltation  of  the  royal  power,  cannot  occasion  surprise. 
Instead  of  receiving  relief  from  their  exertions,  the 
nation  was  more  unhappy  after  the  year  1356,  than  it 
had  been  before*',  and  therefore  ceased  to  entertain  any 
hope  of  advantage  from  these  conventions.  The  states, 
on  the  other  hand,  conscious  that  they  had  forfeited  the 
public  confidence,  became  much  more  submissive  to  the 
crown.  A  popular  insurrection,  which  under  the  name 
of  the  jflcgwme**  began  in  Pans,  and  spread  through 
the  provinces,  favoured  this  change  of  conduct  by  irri- 
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**  The  iDBuirection  wu  so  Darned  ac- 
cordiDf;  to  Hicne  from  Ihe  jacqut,  >  linen 
dreis  worn  by  Iho  rommun  people,  or 
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tating'  the  prelates  and  the  nobles;  and  the  dauphin 
availed  himself  of  the  crisis  with  a  political  ability  per- 
fectly suited  to  his  situation.  The  states  of  the  northern 
provinces  on  this  occasion  voted  a  subsidy,  which  was 
indeed  still  called  a  free  gift,  and  which  the  dauphin, 
careful  to  avoid  giving  offence,  consented  not  to  consider 
as  a  precedent ;  but  this  assembly  at  the  same  time  aban- 
doned to  the  prince  the  whole  administration  of  the 
government,  requirmg  only  that  he  should  act  with  the 
concurrence  of  three  of  his  ministers,  who  should  coun- 
tersign his  orders,  or,  as  is  added,  should  affix  their 
seals,  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  write ;  and  it  also 
allowed  him  to  dispose  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  subsidy 
agreeably  to  his  own  pleasure. 

In  the  precautions  then  employed  by  the  states  we 
may  discover  the  principles  of  the  responsibility  of 
ministers,  and  of  the  separation  of  a  civil  list  from  the 
general  expenditure  of  the  nation ;  these  were  however 
unavailing  in  a  government,  in  which  no  regular  control 
was  exercised,  by  which  they  could  be  rendered  opera- 
tive. Immediately  afterwards  a  revolution  was  effected 
in  Paris  in  favour  of  the  dauphin,  who  was  received 
luto  the  city  without  conditions;  and,  the  provinces 
imitating  the  example  of  the  capital,  he  was  in  the 
following  year  enabled  to  address  himself  in  terms  of 
authority  to  another  convention  of  the  northern  states. 
The  peace  of  Bretigni,  concluded  in  the  year  13G0, 
having  restored  John  to  his  throne,  this  monarch  received 
from  his  son,  after  all  these  struggles,  much  more  power 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed.  He  imposed 
various  taxes  without  holding  any  assembly  of  the  states, 
appointing  also  his  own  officers  to  superintend  the  col- 
lection ;  and,  when  he  did  convene  such  an  assembly, 
it  confined  itself  to  requests  and  remonstrances,  while 
the  kiug  deliberated  oaly  with  bis  council. 

7  8 
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John  died  within  four  years  from  his  restoration. 
The  reign  of  his  successor,  Charles  V.,  became  the  period, 
of  the  aggrandisement  of  the  parliament,  which  was  then 
exalted  on  the  ruin  of  the  states-general.  This  prince, 
who  as  dauphin  had  governed  the  kingdom  during  the 
captivity  of  his  father,  had  sufficiently  experienced  their, 
spirit  of  resistance  to  the  royal  power,  to  resolve  to  eft'ect 
the  entire  suppression  of  the  assemblies  of  the  states^*. 
With  this  view  he  convened  only  the  states  of  particxdar 
districts,  and,  that  he  might  efface  the  recollection  of 
the  states-general,  he  went  solemnly  to  the  parliament, 
and  held  there  assemblies,  which  have  been  since  deno- 
minated beds  of  justice.  As  there  were  no  national 
assemblies  under  any  of  the  kings  of  the  third  race 
before  Philip  IV,,  the  predecessors  of  that  prince,  to 
give  greater  force  to  their  ordinances,  had  been  used  to  , 
go  themselves  to  publish  them  in  the  parliament  of  the . 
capital,  or  the  supreme  court  of  justice.  This  practice 
was  revived  by  Charles  V.,  M^ho  also  rendered  these 
extraordinary  meetings  in  some  degree  images  of  the 
national  assemblies,  by  convening  prelates,  lords,  and 
some  7iota0le  or  principal  citizens  of  Paris,  together  with 
the  magistrates,  who  regularly  composed  the  court. 

Never  was  any  prince  better  qualitied  than  this  mo- 
narch to  effect  such  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  for  ho  well  knew  how  to  conceal  his  ambition 
under  the  veil  of  patriotism,  and  managed  the  temper  of  - 
the  nation  with  so  much  dexterity,  that  in  executing  his 
plans  of  aggrandisement  he  appeared  to  act  only  in 
obedience  to  the  public  sentiment.  The  measures  of 
his  domestic  policy  were  at  the  same  time  powerfully 
supported  by  the  success,  with  which  he  acted  against 
the  foreign  enemy  of  his  people,  as  he  contrived  to  wrest 
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from  the  English  almost  all  the  territory,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigni*", 

It  would  at  the  first  view  seem,  that  the  progress  of 
the  government  towards  the  full  establishment  of  the 
royal  power,  must  have  experienced  a  very  considerable 
interruption  in  a  reign  of  a  character  so  very  diflerent, 
as  that  of  the  succeeding  prince,  Charles  VI.  This  king 
having  ascended  the  throne  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
age,  and  being  in  his  more  advanced  life  subject  at 
intervals  to  frenzy,  his  reign  was  an  almost  unvarying 
scene  of  domestic  faction,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
decisive  successes  of  Henry  V.  of  England.  But  Mably 
has  on  this  occasion  made  a  reraark^^  similar  to  one 
which  he  had  before  made  concerning  the  weakness  of 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  observing  that  the  weak- 
ness of  Charles  VI.,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
France,  served  to  maintain,  and  even  to  increase,  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  While  the  feudal  government 
continued  to  be  vigorous,  the  administration  was  little 
sought,  and  even  in  the  reign  of  John  the  ministers, 
whose  dismission  was  required  by  the  states,  were  very 
obscure  men ;  but,  when  Charles  V.  had  attained  to 
the  possession  of  arbitrary  power,  to  share  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  became  the  object  of  the  great, 
who  accordingly  struggled  with  their  utmost  power  for 
the  possession  of  the  prize.  In  this  state  of  affairs  a 
prince  capable  of  resisting  the  pretensions  of  the  greater 
nobles  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  violent 
shocks  of  faction,  and,  if  he  were  not  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  some  limitations  of  his  authority,  must  at  least 


"  The  EngUih  bI  1u«  deafh  retained  pai  cle  rr'lp'  la  foi  «*  I'horamaRe,  parte 
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have  been  unable  to  enlarge  it  by  additional  powers. 
The  feeble  reign  of  Charles  VI.  on  the  contrary  allowing 
an  ample  field  for  the  ambition  of  the  leaders  of  parties, 
all  conceived  it  to  be  their  own  interest  to  augment  the 
authority,  of  which  they  were  eager  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  exclusive  management. 

Though  Charles  VII.  was  not  equally  incapable  aS 
his  father,  he  was  yet  of  a  passive  character,  which  con- 
tinued this  indulgence  of  the  ambition  of  the  great.  The 
splendid  successes  of  his  reign  have  procured  for  him 
the  appellation  of  the  Victorious,  but  he  had  little  per- 
sonal claim  to  the  distinction.  Devoted  to  festive  gra- 
tification *',  he  was  rather  a  spectator,  than  an  actor,  in 
the  restoration  of  his  country,  and  the  primary  agent  of 
the  revolution  was  a  female  of  obscure  condition.  Under 
such  a  prince  the  great  nobles  would  naturally  continue 
to  exalt  a  power,  which  they  regarded  as  their  own, 
while  the  acquiescence  of  the  nation  would  be  con- 
ciliated by  the  popularity  of  a  successful  government. 
In  this  reign  accordingly  the  sovereign  was  first  fur- 
nished with  the  two  great  resources  of  dominion  ^,  a 
standing  army  and  the  power  of  imposing  taxes.  The 
military  force  consisted  of  nine  thousand  men,  and  the 
annual  taxes  at  the  death  of  Charles  VII.  amounted  to 
one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  francs,  or  about 
seventy-two  thousand  pounds  of  the  money  of  England. 

The  reign  of  the  next  monarch,  Lewis  XI.,  consti- 
tuted a  new  period  of  the  advancement  of  the  royal 
authority.     The  great,  assisted  by  the  returning  proa- 


"*  One  day,  whea  La  Hire  came  to 
give  him  fta  account  of  mnie  very  im- 
portuit  aflUr,  the  king  Khowed  iiim  the 
prepantion  mmie  for  ■  banquet,  and 
ukvd  his  DptaioD.  1  think,  said  La  Hire, 
that  it  is  imponihle  to  low  a  Idiiplom 
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perity  of  the  country,  had  exalted  the  prerogative,  but 
only  with  the  intention  of  possessing  it  in  the  name  of 
the  prince;  and  for  the  real  aggrandisement  of  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  a  prince  was  required,  who 
should  reduce  them  to  a  subordination  compatible  with 
his  own  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  which  they  had  so 
augmented.  For  such  an  enterprise  Lewis  was  emi- 
nently qualified  both  by  his  natural  character,  and  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  early  life.  By  nature  impe- 
rious, he  was  strongly  disposed  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
which  the  nobles  had  imposed ;  and  formed  by  his 
Bituation  in  youth  to  the  habitual  practice  of  dissimula- 
tion and  cunning  ",  he  was  prepared  to  avail  himself  of 
all  the  arts  of  policy.  The  natural  haughtiness  of  his 
character  had  given  occasion  to  his  acquired  dissimula- 
tion*, for,  presuming  on  his  talents  and  his  services,  he 
fonned  a  party  in  opposition  to  his  father,  and  was  on 
that  account  compelled  to  seek,  during  almost  six  years, 
a  retreat  in  the  court  of  Burgundy.  To  the  discipline 
of  this  exile  an  important  influence  has  been  ascribed  by 
the  interesting  annalist  of  this  period  ^,  who  has  par- 
ticularly contrasted  to  the  frivolous  education,  commonly 
received  by  the  princes  of  France,  the  solid  advantages 
conferred  by  the  embarrassments,  which  were  then  ex- 
perienced by  Lewis. 

At  the  accession  of  this  prince  the  royal  power  was 
parcelled  among  a  number  of  nobles,  who  had  been  mi- 
nisters of  his  father,  and  was  at  the  same  time  rivalled, 
on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  powerful 
dukes  of  Brittany  and  Burgundy.  Brittany,  itself  a 
very  considerable  province,  was  yet  more  formidable  as 
it  afforded  to  the  English,  its  natural  auxiliaries,  an  easy 


"  ItbecKniehiamaiim.lhattlieman,  "  Ibid.,  ml.  i.  p^.  11, GO. 
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admission  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  extended 
dominions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  through 
Flanders  presented  also  another  t-ntrance  to  that  people, 
commanded  much  of  the  frontier  of  France  on  the  north 
and  on  the  east.  Usurped  internally  by  the  great  men, 
who  still  affected  the  obedience  of  subjects,  and  ex- 
ternally resisted  by  the  two  yet  greater  nobles,  who 
scarcely  acknowledged  even  a  nominal  dependence,  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  required  the  interposition  of  a 
very  able  prince,  assisted  by  very  favourable  circum- 
stances. Lewis  soon  brought  forward  the  crisis,  by 
which  the  result  was  determined,  for  he  began  his  reign 
with  the  abrupt  dismission  of  all  those,  who  had  been 
the  ministers  of  his  father.  This  measure  has  been 
condemned  by  Philip  de  Comines  as  impolitic";  but, 
though  the  kiD<>;  appears  to  have  acted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  original  vehemence  of  character,  instead 
of  practising  the  policy,  which  he  had  learned  in  hiS 
exile,  he,  however  unintentionally,  prepared  by  this 
very  measure  the  struggle,  which  ended  in  the  full 
establishment  of  his  power.  The  dismissed  nobles, 
irritated  at  their  loss  of  power,  associated  together  for 
their  mutual  support;  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brit- 
tany were  induced  to  give  their  assistance  in  waging, 
what  was  most  unfitly  denominated  the  war  of  the  public 
good'*;  and  Lewis  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  found 
himself  committed  in  a  contest,  whicli  must  terminate 
either  in  the  exaltation,  or  in  the  suppression,  of  the 
royal  authority. 

The  subjects  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  at  that  time 


'^  Coaiincj,  ch.  i. 
_  •"  When  iDDst  of  the  demand*  of  pro 
vincw,  lands,  iilacei,  and  peniloiis,  hac 
tiegu  cDDcedeil  by  the  king,  tho  piincai  a 
Ibd  iBifrue  proceeded  to  speak  of 
public  guud,  bulcoino  to  no  deoiioa,  anil 
the  people  wen  eT«a  lubjeded  lo  oddi- 
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enjoyed  wealth  and  prosperity  beyond  any  other  people" ; 
Buch  indeed  was  the  splendour",  which  commercial  opu- 
lence had  introduced  amonf^  them,  that  the  pompous 
ceremonial  began  in  the  court  of  Burgundy,  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  in  tliat  of  Austria,  and  was  from  the 
latter  transmitted  to  Castile.  The  Burguudian  family" 
had  governed  the  duchy  during  a  century,  in  which  time 
very  numerous  and  considerable  acquisitions  of  territory 
had  been  effected,  A  mai-riage**  of  the  first  duke  of  that 
family  with  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  who 
was  also  widow  of  the  last  duke  of  an  extinct  family  of 
Burgundy,  had  a  century  before"  added  to  his  duchy 
Flanders,  Artois,  and  F'ranche  Comte,  with  Nevers, 
Rethuel,  Mechlin,  and  Antwerp.  His  grandson  acquired 
by  purchase  Namur  and  Luxemburgli,  by  inheritance 
Brabant  and  Limburgh,  and  by  a  pretended  claim  in  the 
right  of  iiis  mother,  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
West  Friesland.  His  great-grandson,  who  was  contem- 
porary to  Lewis  XI.,  added  Guelderland  and  Zutphen 
by  a  purchase,  and  thus  extended  his  territories  from  the 
frontier  of  Provence  to  the  shore  of  the  German  ocean,  a 
formidable  range  of  territory,  as  it  comprehended  so 
much  of  the  industry  and  opulence  of  that  period. 

It  was  the  wish  of  this  last  duke  to  form  his  territories 
into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
had  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  German  emperor, 
by  whom  he  was  to  be  advanced  to  the  regal  dignity; 
but  the  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  king,  and  by  the  mutual  suspicions  of  the  era- 
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peror  and  the  duke.  If  this  kingtlom  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  had  been  able  to  maintain  its  existence,  the 
relations  of  the  European  system  must  have  been  con- 
siderably disturbed,  as  the  Netherlands  in  that  case 
would  not  have  been  connected  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  tlie  Dutch  provinces  would  therefore  not  hare 
received  that  impulse  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  to 
which  they  owed  the  existence  and  the  importance  of 
their  independent  republic  ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
mutual  relations  of  France  and  Germany  would  not  also 
have  been  disturbed,  if  a  considerable  kingdom  had  thus 
been  interposed  between  them,  with  distinct  interests,  to 
be  protected  by  new  combinations, 

A  different  destiny,  better  suited  to  the  federative 
policy  of  Europe,  awaited  this  assemblage  of  various 
territories.  It  was  dissolved  at  the  death  of  this  duke, 
and,  while  the  French  king''*  annexed  to  his  crown  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  as  forfeited  by  the  treason  of  the 
last  possessor,  the  other  territories  were  by  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  transferred  to  the  family  of  Austria. 
That  some  part  at  least  of  those  other  territories  was  not 
by  such  a  marriage  united  to  the  crown  of  France,  was 
the  result  of  various  contingencies.  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  the  last  duke,  was  thirteen  years  older  than  the  dau- 
phin, who  at  the  death  of  the  duke  was  but  in  his  seventh 
year.  Notwithstanding  this  impediment,  Lewis  nego- 
tiated a  matrimonial  alliance,  and  had  even,  says  his 
biographer",  obtained  the  consent  of  the  heiress;  but 
either  her  love"  for  the  archduke  Maximilian,  or  resent- 
ment*' excited  in  her  mind  by  the  conduct  of  Lewis, 
determined  her  to  give  her  hand  to  the  son  of  the  em- 
peror.   This  marriage  having  produced  two  children, 

•*  Hniwilt,Tol.ii.p.308.  "  Tine's  Hist.  ortbeBouHprAiubil, 
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Pliilip  the  fatlier  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  a  daugh- 
ter named  Margaret,  a  matrimonial  treaty  was  concluded 
for  an  alHance  between  the  daughter  and  tlie  dauphin, 
which  would  have  transferred  to  the  crown  of  France** 
Franche  Comt6  and  Artois,  with  some  less  considerable 
districts  ;  but  the  young  prince,  having  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  France,  declined  to  perform  the  engagement, 
that  he  might  connect  himself  with  the  heiress  of  Brit- 
tany. In  this  manner  was  the  powerful  principality  of 
the  Burgundian  dukes  very  unequally  partitioned  be- 
tween the  two  neighbouring  monarchies.  It  had  hung 
on  the  frontier  of  France  as  long  as  it  could  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  government  of  that  country, 
and  was  then  distributed  between  the  adjacent  states  in 
the  manner  most  suitable  to  the  general  development  of 
the  European  system. 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  the  engagements  of  the 
French  king,  Charles  VIII.,  were  specially  fitted  to  ex- 
cite that  animosity  between  France  and  the  empire,  which 
afterwards  produced  effects  so  important.  The  lady,  in 
regard  to  whom  that  prince  violated  his  contract,  after 
she  had  resided  seven  years  in  the  French  court,  as  his 
intended  bride,  was  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Max- 
imilian; and  the  other,  whom  he  married,  had  been 
alHanced  to  that  prince. 

The  personal  character  of  the  last  duke  of  Burgundy 
was  remarkably  instrumental  in  the  ruin  of  a  state, 
which  had  been  eminently  prosperous  under  the  govern- 
ment of  his  predecessors.  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bold 
because    he   delighted   in  war,    was   very    desirous   of 


"  "nie  desllior  Maiy,  occagionei!  by 

fsUiDg  from  her  hone,  had  Tendered  Iha 
Fleminn  indifftnnt  to  the  iotetests  of 
Maiiiniliaji  and  his  son  ;  and  they  were 
therefore  well  disposed  to  dimiaiiih  the 
lunrer  of  the  j'oim|{  duke,  that  they  might 
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directuig  his  hostility  against  the  kinsf  of  France,  and 
had  even,  three  years  before  the  deatli  of  his  father  * 
entered  into  a  confederacy  for  this  purpose  with  the 
duke  of  Brittany  ;  but  he  was  also  ambitious  of  obtaining 
from  the  emperor  a  grant  of  the  royal  dignity,  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  power  to  bestow,  and,  being 
exasperated  by  the  disappointment"",  which  he  expe- 
rienced in  regard  to  this  favourite  object,  he  engaged  in 
a  succession  of  German  enterprises,  terminating  in  a 
disastrous  war  with  the  Swiss,  It  was  suggested  to 
Lewis"',  that  his  adversary  had  entered  upon  a  career, 
in  which  he  would  probably  exhaust  his  powers,  and 
that  he  should  suffer  him  to  proceed  in  it  without  any 
direct  molestation.  The  event  justified  the  counsel. 
The  military  strength  of  the  duke  was  wasted  against 
the  mountaineers  of  Swisserland,  and,  struggling  to 
maintain  himself  with  the  feeble  remnant  of  his  forces, 
he  afterwards  perished  in  Lorraine. 

Among  the  circumstances,  which  favoured  the  policy 
of  Lewis  XL,  must  be  mentioned  the  domestic  war  o£ 
the  two  royal  houses  of  England,  which  diverted  the 
etforts  of  that  country.  This  indeed  was  not  sufficient 
for  entirely  preventing  an  embarrassing  interposition; 
but  the  French  king  look  care  to  secure  by  raouey  the 
indolent  and  voluptuous  Edward  IV.  and  his  principal 
ministers"*;  and  on  one  occasion '\  when  the  EagUsk 
monarch  had  at  last  brought  a  gallant  army  to  co-operate 

'^  Coinmc!,liT.i.ch.  i.  distributed  nmonR  the   officcn  of  tnt- 
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with  llie  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  German  enterprises  of 
the  duke  disappointed  the  design. 

The  duke  of  Brittany  still  preserved  his  independence; 
but  the  reign  of  Lewis  had  been,  with  only  this  exceptioni  I 
successful  in  the  suppression  of  the  adversaries  of  th'6  T 
royal  power.  At  home  this  prince  saw  himself  delivered 
from  all  his  enemies"*;  several  of  them  he  had  himself 
removed  by  judicial  executions,  and  in  the  course  of 
succession  he  had  become  possessed  of  the  properties  of 
the  rest.  The  formidable  power'%  which  had  been  col- 
lected on  the  northern  and  eastern  border  of  his  king' 
dom,  was  dissipated  in  consequence  of  the  discomfiture 
and  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  popular' 
feeling  too  was  favourable  to  the  policy  of  the  monarch, 
for  the  nation,  tired  of  the  assemblies  of  the  states'", 
suffered  him  to  dictate  their  proceedings,  and  the  reality 
of  his  power  was  exemplified  in  the  increase  and  multt-. 
plication  of  the  taxes^.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Brit-, 
tany,  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and  heiress, 
which  in  the  year  1491  gave  to  Charles  VIll.  the  pos- 
session of  the  duchy,  supplied  what  was  yet  deficient, 
and  left  the  sovereign  without  any  rival  of  his  authority. 

The  power  of  the  great,  which  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
VII.  had  been  instrumental  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the . 
sovereign,  and  had  then  been  repressed  by  the  royal 
authority  in  that  of  Lewis  XL,  was  in  the  succeeding 
reign  of  Charles  VIII.  rendered  an  established  part  of 
the  constitution,  in  that  subordinate  condition  to  which 
it  had  been  reduced.     Lewis  was  sensible  that  they  had 
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been  confounded,  not  subdued  "^ ;  and  therefore  thought 
it  expedient  to  direct,  that  his  son  should  not  adopt  any 
measure  without  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown.  Thus  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Lewia 
XI.  was  tempered  by  a  species  of  aristocracy  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VIII.,  but  of  a  very  submissive  character. 
When  the  states-general  were  convened  at  the  acces- 
sion of  this  prince",  the  nobility  and  gentry  delivered 
their  petitions  on  their  knees,  and  granting,  without  any 
opposition,  the  required  supply  of  two  millions  and  ft 
half  of  francs,  entreated  that  they  might  be  again  as- 
sembled at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  provide  whatever 
further  sum  the  king  should  deem  necessary.  The 
union  of  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown  had  at  this  time  so 
modified  the  aristocracy  of  France,  that  it  could  assume 
a  settled  position  in  the  general  frame  of  the  govern- 
ment, no  great  lordship  remaining  to  disturb  the  order 
of  the  monarchy. 

The  parliament,  which  had  been  much  aggrandised 
by  Charles  V.  in  his  desire  of  superseding  the  states- 
general,  became  perpetual  in  tlie  feeble  and  turbulent 
reign  of  Charles  VI.  *°,  the  magistrates,  who  composed 
it,  holding  their  places  during  their  lives,  or  at  least 
during  the  reign  of  the  king,  and  having  acquired  the 
right  of  presenting  to  the  king  the  persons,  whom  they 
desired  to  be  admitted  into  the  body.  The  nation,  at 
this  time  disappointed  by  the  states-general",  and 
weary  of  anarcliy,  looked  to  the  parliament  for  proteC- 

"  MftUy,  liv.  vi.  ch-  i». 
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tion ;  the  confidence  of  the  public  drew  upon  it  the 
attention  of  the  government,  as  it  seemed  capable  of 
affording  the  support  of  public  opinion  ;  and  the  difterent 
factions,  which  successively  possessed  themselves  of  the 
royal  authority,  endeavoured  to  procure  the  appearance 
of  its  approbation,  by  causing  their  ordinances  to  be  in- 
serted in  its  registry.  The  practice  of  deliberating  on 
the  measures  of  the  government  probably  began  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  disastrous  reign,  apparently  in  imita- 
tion of  the  states-general.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  VII. 
expressions  of  disapprobation,  accompanying  the  inser- 
tion in  the  registry,  were  understood  to  weaken  in  some 
degree  the  authority  of  a  law;  and  Lewis  XI.,  though 
probably  but  with  the  design  of  evading  an  application 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  alleged  on  one  occasion  the 
necessity  of  registering  the  royal  edicts.  Thus  the 
decline  and  ruin  of  the  states-general,  the  weakness  and 
disorder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  the  factious  conten- 
tions of  ambitious  nobles,  and  the  policy  of  a  crafty 
sovereign,  all  co-operated  to  favour  the  growing  preten- 
sions of  the  parliament ;  and  the  public,  apprehensive  of 
the  excesses  of  arbitrary  power,  saw  with  pleasure  a 
new  barrier  erected  between  them  and  the  despotism  of 
the  royal  councd. 

The  parliament  thus  constituted  served  to  protect  the 
kingdom  from  the  mischiefs,  which  might  have  been 
caused,  either  by  the  factions  of  the  great,  or  by  the 
discontent  of  the  people^^  The  restoration  of  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  whose  influence  on  the  public  opinion  had 
been  much  augmented  by  their  successful  exertions  iu 
the  expulsion  of  the  English,  might  have  renewed  the 
lawless  violence  of  former  ages,  if  a  body  had  not  ex- 
isted, which  owed  its  importance  to  the  authority  of 

*  MabI;,  lir.  vi-  cb.  li. 
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law",  and  was  therefore  interested  in  maintaining  the 
principles  of  regular  government.  The  same  body  also, 
by  presenting  to  the  people  the  hope  of  constitutional- 
protection,  disposed  them  to  refrain  from  those  move- 
ments of  sedition,  which  otherwise  would  probably  have 
resulted  from  their  discontents,  and  thus  inclined  them- 
to  a  peaceable  and  orderly  submission.  lu  the  popular 
reign  of  Lewis  XII.  it  served  likewise  to  moderate  a 
contrary  "propensity  of  the  nation^',  which  had  become 
tired  of  its  struggles  against  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
Emboldened  perliaps  by  observing  that  the  states-general 
had  ceased  to  be  assembled,  possibly  excited  by  the 
multiplied  abuses  of  the  royal  power,  it  began  to  oppose 
itself  to  the  general  tendency,  by  which  the  nation  was 
carried  to  an  implicit  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the 
sovereign. 

The  aeries  of  reigns,  comprehended  within  the  period 
of  this  chapter,  was  concluded  by  that  of  Lewis  XIL, 
whose  affectionate  concern  for  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects procured  for  him  the  truly  glorious  appellation  of 
father  of  his  people^.  Such  a  reign  was  well  fitted  to 
tranquillise  the  government  after  the  agitations,  to  which 
it  had  been  so  long  exposed,  and  to  bring  the  several 
orders  of  the  state  into  some  degree  of  national  union. 
Much  indeed  of  the  ten  years,  which  it  lasted,  was  occu- 
pied in  engagements  of  foreign  policy,  which  had  been 


"  The  patliimeot  was  emplojed  by 
«uci:«uive  kings  in  formini;  a  digest  of 
the  inrioiu  ciutomB,  observed  in  thii  aeve- 
n\  provinces  of  Fnuce.  Hic  order  vni 
bnied  by  Chncles  VII.  in  the  year  14S3, 
Bud  the  wnik  was  begun  under  Chnrles 
VIII.  in  the  yeu  t-l9&,  but  it  was  not 
comfitelcd  un^  more    than   a  huudred 

£an  hod  eUpsed  frani  the  death  of  Iho 
riner.    Though  we  shouUJ  include  only 
the  principBt  larietiet,  we  should  find  ut 
leant  sixty,    for   the   gruttcst   put  very 
difleTenl.--Miibly,  liv,  vl  ch,  vi. 
i*  lUd.,  liv,  vii.  cb.  iii. 


*>  He  in  pftrlicular  remitted  one  half 
of  the  taxes,  and  never  imposed  any  new,' 
but  defrayed  the  expvnsen  of  his  foreiga 
expcdiliuni  by  an  extreme  puiimoay. — 
Uenaiill,  ml.  i.  p.  353.  Oeoiel  uyi  that 
he  reduced  the  taxes  by  ■  tenth  part  at 
his  accession,  and  aTterwards  by  a  third, 
which  reductions  would  leave  thre»£ftha, 
>  than  the  half  of  the  ori^nll 


in  the  place  of  taxes,  by 
the  sale  of  financial  othcei. — Abifgt 
Chtou.,  lotue  V,  II,  121. 
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begim  by  his  immediate  predecessor  ;  but,  as  it  was  in 
its  interior  administration  a  reign  of  conciliation"*,  so  its  , 
foreign  engagements  must  have  contributed  to  the  sup- 
pression of  domestic  animosities.  ■ ' 

When  tbe  French  government  had  been  reduced  to-' 
order,  it  was  in  the  natural  course  of  human  policy,  that 
the  new-felt  vigour  of  the  country  should  be  exercised 
in  some  enterprise  of  foreign  aggrandisement,  for  in 
nations,  as  in  individuals,  active  exertion  is  the  result  of 
a  consciousness  of  strength,  and  war  is  the  most  obvious, . 
and  the  most  usual,  activity  of  states.  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising,  that  France  should  have  been  immediately 
engaged  in  the  combinations  of  foreign  policy  with  some 
or  other  of  the  neighbouring  governments.  It  might 
indeed  be  concluded,  that  England  should  have  been  at 
this  time  the  object  of  French  enterprise.  England  had 
waged  with  France  a  long  series  of  hostilities,  and  for 
a  time  had  actually  possessed  itself  of  the  government 
of  the  country  ;  and  it  seems  natural  that  France  should 
have  turned  upon  its  ancient  enemy,  and  caused  it  to  '■ 
experience  in  its  turn  the  miseries  of  war.  The  efforts 
of  France  were  however  directed  against  Italy,  while 
England  was  left  to  compose  at  leisure  her  domestic 
struggle  of  the  rival  families  of  Lancaster  and  York,  in 
the  establishment  of  that  of  Tudor  on  the  throne. 

The  weakness  of  Italy,  resulting  from  its  manifold 
divisions,    naturally  presented    encouragement  to   tlie 
enterprise  of  the  neighbouring  people.     Some  special    ; 
circumstances  also  stimulated  tbe  ambition  of  tbe  two    . 
French  princes,  Charles  VIII.  and  Lewis  XII. 

The  establishment  of  the  family  of  Anjou  on  the    ' 


"  111  this  apirit  lie  btgan  Iiii  reipi,  Hia  dii^e  of  Orleans,  wiiieh  hoA  been  hii 

trlling  Lewis  de  In  Triraouille,  who  had  diffnity.     He  had  for  hia  coal 

dufeated  and  taken  him  prituner  bcfare  Toyol  boo  surraundeil  by  a  iwi 

hia  acceivon,  that  it  did  uot  bucome  Uie  Latin    mguJpliou.^ieiiiiull, 

iiii>g  of  Ftiuice  to  aTeage  the  i^uukIi  of  339,,346. 
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throne  of  Naples  had  prepared  the  pretension,  whiclf 
first  prompted  the  invasions  of  the  French.  When  that 
family  had  been  expelled  by  the  family  of  Aragon,  the 
deposed  prince,  having  retired  to  France,  and  leaving 
no  male  issue,  bequeathed  his  rights  to  a  son  of  his 
brother ;  and  he  also,  leaving  no  issue,  transmitted  them 
by  a  similar  appointment  to  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  sister  of  the  same  prince.  Lewis 
Indeed,  contented  with  the  acquisition  of  Provence, 
which  had  been  conveyed  by  the  bequest,  neglected  the 
Italian  pretension,  by  which  it  was  accompanied ;  but  the 
prospect  of  acquiring  another  sovereignty  proved  more 
attractive  to  the  mind  of  his  youthful  successor  Charles 
VIII,,  who  was  also  strongly  urged  to  the  enterprise  by 
Lewis  Sforza,  uncle  of  the  young  duke  of  Milan,  who, 
in  planning  the  ruin  of  his  nephew,  found  it  necessary 
to  endeavour  to  ruin  also  the  king  of  Naples,  the  young' 
duke  being  married  to  the  daughter  of  that  prince.  In 
this  manner  was  Charles  VIII.  induced  to  undertake, 
in  the  year  1494,  his  Italian  expedition,  in  which  his 
progress  was  an  almost  unresisted  triumph,  his  return  a 
continued  escape. 

To  Lewis  XII.,  who  succeeded  Charles  VIIL,  another 
pretension  was  added,  the  object  of  which  was  the  great 
duchy  of  Milan  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy.  Being 
of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  royal  family*',  he  inherited 
from  a  grandmother  a  claim  to  that  duchy,  which  was 
then  possessed  by  Francis  Sforza,  who  had  married  an 
illegitimate  daughter  of  the  last  duke.  As  the  attempt 
of  Charles  VIIL  to  assert  his  pretension  to  the  kingdom 


•?  Valentine,  a  princeraofMilBn, mar-  Lewis  XII.   as  the  j;rand«m  of  Vale* 

riedtbeaukeofOTleHni,BiauDfChulei  tine,  inhnitefl  her  prcti^Dtioil.     Fratitii 

v.  of  France,  on  wbich  occuioa  it  wu  STona  howBTsr,  who  had  matriad  ail  iW 

itipulatcil,  (h&t  the  siicfeoion  of  Milan  If gitinDile  daughter  of  the  duke,  bail  («•• 

ihauld'lenilietoher.ifhurbiDtherEhoulJ  Mned  himMlT  of  tlie  ducbf. 

dia  witlwut  faeiia,  u  actual!;  eccuttcdi 
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of  Naples  had  been  disastrous,  it  seems  to  have  been- 
requisite  that  the  ambition  of  hia  successor  should  be 
stimulated  by  an  additional  claim,  particularly  belonging 
to  his  own  part  of  the  royal  family,  the  object  of  which, 
being  nearer,  might  seem  more  attainable,  and  might  alsa 
appear  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  that,  which  was 
more  remote.  The  enterprise  of  Lewis  was  not  more 
successful  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  By  the  double 
engagement  however  of  the  two  pretensions,  the  French 
government  became  at  once  involved  in  all  the  combina- 
tions of  Italian  policy. 

That  combination  of  France  and  England,  which  had 
been  begun  by  the  enterprise  of  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
had  at  this  time  produced  its  effects  on  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  two  governments.  It  had  first 
in  England  established  a  feudal  sovereignty,  and  yet 
assisted  the  efforts  of  liberty  by  the  embarrassment  of 
foreign  possessions  ;  it  had  then  reacted  upon  France,  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  provided  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  formation  of  a  more  orderly  monarchy,  than 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  would  otherwise  have 
permitted  to  exist ;  and  the  war  with  France  had  at  the 
same  time  other  operations  on  the  domestic  concerns  of 
England,  favourable  to  the  development  of  its  political 
interests,  as  shall  be  explained  in  the  following  chapter. 
When  these  things  had  been  accomplished,  the  functions 
of  the  combination  were  discharged,  and  any  further 
operation  would  have  but  generated  disturbance  and  con- 
fusion. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  wars  of  Italy  gave  another 
direction  to  the  forces  of  France,  more  agreeable  to  the 
actual  circumstances  of  that  country.  The  time  had 
arrived,  when  it  might  enter  into  relations,  which  were 
soon  to  be  matured  into  a  general  system  of  federative 
policy.    The  principles  of  this  policy  could  be  found 
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only  amidst  the  superior  refinement,  and  the  multiplied 
relations,  of  the  numerous  states  of  Italy.  To  that  coun- 
try accordingly  was  the  enterprise  of  France  directed  by 
the  causes,  which  have  been  mentioned ;  and  it  was  at  the 
same  time  diverted  from  England,  where  no  further 
advantage  could  have  been  received  from  its  continued 
action. 

When  we  observe  France  in  this  manner  drawn  off 
from  that  combination  with  England,  which  had  fulfilled 
its  functions,  and  connected  in  a  new  combination  with 
both  extremities  of  Italy,  in  which  country  alone  it  could 
begin  to  engage  itself  in  the  relations  of  a  federative 
policy,  we  seem  to  be  surveying  one  of  those  complicated 
machines,  invented  to  abbreviate  the  processes  of  human 
labour,  in  which  the  same  part  of  the  engine  is  made  to 
perform  successively  different  operations,  with  a  prompt- 
ness and  a  fitness>  that  emulate  the  living  intelligence  of 
man. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  lAe  hUlory  of  England,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward 

II.  intheyear  1307,  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

in  the  year  1399. 

Edward  IL  king  in  (ha  jear  1307.— Deposed,  132;,  andsnccecded  by  Edward  III.— 
War  with  France  begun,  1339.— House  of  Commons  funned,  1 343.— Treaty  of 
Bretigoi,  I3GD.— Wicliffit  begini  to  teach  in  the  same  year.— War  witb  Franco 
renewed,  1 369.— Ricbsrd  II.  kiog,  1 377.— Insurrection  of  the  poiinlace,  1381. — 
First  English  traaslatioi)  of  the  bible  published  hy  Wicli&  about  the  tame  tixa£e— 
The  king  deposed,  1399. 

The  history  of  the  English  government  has  been  traced 
to  the  successive  introduction  of  the  two  distinct  classes 
of  the  representative  members  of  the  legislature,  the 
knights  of  shires  and  the  burgesses.  These  two  classes 
however  did  not  at  first  constitute  one  assembly,  sepa- 
rated from  the  temporal  lords  and  the  prelates,  but  seem 
to  have  existed  only  as  the  elements  of  a  future  combina- 
tion, which  was  effected  within  the  period  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  present  chapter.  The  reign  of  Richard  II., 
with  which  this  period  is  concluded,  evinced  the  import- 
ance of  the  new  assembly  of  representatives,  even  by  the 
efforts  which  the  king  successfully  employed  to  corrupt 
its  independence. 

Of  the  three  reigns  now  to  be  considered,  the  first  and 
the  third  have  a  remarkable  resemblance,  and  are  not 
less  remarkably  contrasted  to  the  intermediate  one  of 
Edward  III.,  both  Edward  II.  and  Richard  II.  having 
been  weak  and  incapable  princes,  both  ultimately  driven 
from  the  throne,  whereas  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which 
was  extended  to  the  extraordinary  length  of  fifty  years, 
was  successful  abroad  and  useful  at  home,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  English  history.   We 
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thus  observe  two  successive  alternations  of  illustrious 
and  feeble  sovereigns,  the  imbecility  of  Edward  II,  hav- 
ing immediately  followed  the  glorious  government  of  the 
first  prince  of  that  name,  as  the  weakness  of  Richard  IL 
succeeded  the  splendid  rule  of  the  third  Edward. 

These  alternations  may  be  easily  shown  to  have  been 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  mixed  constitution,  by 
which  various  powers  were  to  be  combined  in  very  com- 
plicated relations.  The  principles  of  political  activity, 
elicited  in  the  reign  of  an  able  and  enterprising  sovereign, 
find  an  opportunity  of  more  free  exercise  in  the  weak- 
ness of  an  incapable  successor,  but  would  probably 
become  mischievously  violent,  if  this  liberty  should  be 
continued  through  two  successive  reigns.  Though  ano- 
ther able  and  enterprisuig  prince  may  again  excite  new 
energies  in  the  social  system,  yet  under  such  a  govern- 
ment all  the  various  agencies  of  the  state  will  be  retained 
in  their  subordination,  and  hindered  from  producing  dis- 
turbance and  confusion.  When  public  order  had  been 
restored  by  the  vigorous  government  of  Edward  I.,  the 
principles  of  a  sound  legislation  had  been  established, 
and  the  materials  of  our  mixed  constitution  had  beeo 
completed,  the  contrasted  government  of  Edward  II. 
proved  accordingly  most  directly  favourable  to  the  fur- 
ther growth  and  improvement  of  that  constitution,  by 
afibrding  to  the  yet  humble  representatives  of  the  popu- 
lar interests  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  political  im- 
portance. 

The  weakness  of  Edward  II.  became  manifest  in  the 
very  commencement  of  his  reign.  Retiring  from  Scot- 
land, which  his  father  had  prepared  to  subdue  for  the 
third  time,  and  disbanding  the  powerful  army  provided 
for  the  enterprise,  he  at  once  convinced  his  subjects  of 
the  entire  incapacity  of  their  sovereign.  His  whole  reign 
of  twenty  years  was  consonant  to  the  beginning.    Devoted 
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in  succession  to  two  unworthy  favourites,  Piers  de  Ga- 
veston  and  Hugh  le  Deepenser,  he  abandoned  to  their 
rapacity  and  mismanagement  the  interests  of  his  people, 
and  in  supporting  them  against  the  popular  hatred  en- 
gaged himself  in  a  struggle,  which  at  length  destroyed 
his  own  authority,  drove  him  from  the  throne,  and  de- 
prived him  of  life. 

All  the  European  kingdoms',  especially  that  of  Eng- 
land, were  at  this  time  unacquainted  with  the  oflBce  of  a 
prime  minister;  and  a  prince  so  feeble  as  Edward  II., 
had  no  other  means  of  procuring  tranquillity,  than  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  devolving  his  whole  authority 
upon  some  great  baron,  who  should  be  able  to  maintain 
with  his  own  power  the  ascendency  of  the  crown.  For 
supplying  this  deficiency  of  political  arrangement  pre- 
paration was  made  by  the  struggles,  which  were  provoked 
by  the  unworthy  favourites  of  this  incapable  prince. 
These  struggles  may  be  considered  as  the  prototypes  of 
the  conatitutional  interference  of  the  parliament  in  the 
selection  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  irregular  indeed 
and  violent  as  the  constitution  was  yet  very  imperfectly 
formed,  and  the  habits  of  all  the  classes  of  the  people 
were  disorderly  and  tumultuary,  but  still  tending  to  dis- 
pose the  minds  of  men  to  exercise  a  more  peaceable  and 
legitimate  interposition  in  the  management  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  when  a  more  perfect  constitution,  and 
improved  political  habits,  should  have  qualified  them  for 
such  proceedings.  The  power  of  the  crown  being  dele- 
gated to  persons  wholly  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
against  the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  and  provoking 
public  animadversion  by  their  misconduct,  the  abuses  of 
the  government  became  subjects  of  parliamentary  inquiry, 
and  the  formal  deposition  of  the  sovereign,  which  con- 

'  Hum,  tdL  ii.  pp.  aiB,  360, 
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eluded  the  strus;gle,  established  the  supreme  control  of 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  nation. 

The  commons*  in  the  second  parliament  of  this  king", 
appended  to  their  vote  of  a  subsidy  the  -unprecedented 
demand,  that  their  petition  for  the  redress  of  their  grie- 
vances should  be  previously  granted.  Appeals  also  were 
made  by  both  parties  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  aiid 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  even  vindicated  the  final 
proceedings  of  the  last  parliament  in  a  sermon,  the  text 
of  which  was  '  the  voice  of  the  people  the  voice  of  God.' 
The  first  perfect  copy  too  of  a  coronation-oath,  which, 
has  been  transmitted  to  us,  is  of  that  which  was  adminis- 
tered to  Edward  II.  As  this  prince  had  already  mani- 
fested his  incapacity,  and  his  attachment  to  a  favourite, 
so  that  he  had  provoked  a  combination  of  the  nobles,  by 
which  his  coronation  was'  delayed,  it  is  probable  that 
some  more  special  precaution  was  then  employed,  tlian 
had  been  before  perceived  to  be  necessary.  In  this  oath 
the  rights  of  the  people  are  claimed  as  established  by  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  without  any  reference  to 
the  charter  of  John,  which  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered only  as  a  confirmation  of  the  ancient  usages; 
and  the  king  is  required  to  observe  and  enforce  all  the 
statutes,  which  the  community  of  his  kingdom  should 
judge  fit  to  enact. 

The  right  of  deposing  the  king  for  incapacity  was  first 
maintained  in  the  year  1321  by  the  lords*,  who  con- 
federated to  crush  the  two  Despensers,  the  favourite  and 
his  father  ;  but  the  banishment  of  these  two  obnoxious 
individuals  was  the  only  measure  of  severity,  on  which 
they  insisted.  Six  years  afterwards  however  the  prin- 
ciple was  carried  into  execution  by  the  queen,  jealous  of 
the  ascendency,  which  these  men  had  gained  over  thg 
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mind  of  her  husband,  who  had  soon  revoked  the  sentence 
of  their  banishment,  and  reinstated  them  in  their  former 
power.  That  the  queen  should  have  been  the  chief 
agent  in  this  revolution  was  important  to  the  general 
stability  of  the  government,  as  it  hindered  the  precedent 
of  parliamentary  interposition  from  becoming  popular 
with  the  nation.  The  public  feeling  was  shocked^,  when 
she  was  seen  deserting  a  husband,  whose  only  crime  was 
his  natural  incapacity,  associating  herself  with  the  ene- 
mies of  him,  whom  she  was  bound  to  cherish  and  support, 
and  rendering  her  young  son  an  instrument  of  a  con- 
spiracy formed  against  the  dignity  of  his  father  ;  and  the 
persuasion  justly  entertained,  that  she  had  engaged  in  a 
criminal  intercourse  with  the  leader  of  the  discontented 
nobles,  exalted  into  indignation  and  hatred  the  moral 
disgust  of  the  people.  The  cruel  murder  of  the  deposed 
king  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  public  reprobation,  and 
completed  the  unpopularity  of  a  precedent,  which  might 
else  have  been  too  acceptable  in  a  nation,  just  rising  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  free  government. 

As  the  vigorous  reign  of  the  first  Edward  had  been 
necessary  for  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  government,  after  the  long  series  of 
agitations,  by  which  the  kingdom  had  been  harassed 
during  several  preceding  reigns,  so  was  another 
reign  of  authority  and  success,  after  the  more  violent 
struggles  of  that  of  the  second  Edward,  most  necessary 
for  the  preservation  and  further  improvement  of  the 
constitution.  Such  accordingly  was  the  character  of 
that  of  the  third  prince  of  this  name,  the  long  duration 
of  which  also,  even  exceeding  that  of  the  first  Edward, 
allowed  full  time  for  the  operation  of  its  salutary  influ- 
ence. 

England  enjoyed  ^,  by  the  prudence  and  vigour  of 

■  Huae,  Tol. ii.  p.  37S.  *  Ibid., p.  SlI, 
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Edward  III^  a  longer  coutinuance  of  domestic  trail* 
quillity,  than  any  with  which  she  had  been  blessed  ii 
any  former  period,  or  than  she  experienced  in  many  fol- 
lowing ages.  Such  a  continued  maintenance  of  order 
would  of  itself  have  been  very  favourable  to  the  adjust^ 
ment  of  a  government,  in  which  contending  interests 
were  struggling  for  their  situations.  But  a  very  imper* 
feet  conception  would  be  formed  of  the  reign  of  this 
illustrious  monarch,  if  it  were  limited  to  the  mere  consi- 
deration of  the  tranquillity,  which  it  bestowed.  The 
seventeenth  year  of  this  reign,  or  the  year  1343,  has 
been  mentioned  by  03110',  as  that  in  which  he  disco* 
vered  the  first  clear  distinction  of  the  two  bouses  of  par- 
liament. Three  most  important  principles*  also  of  th« 
constitution  were  firmly  established  in  the  same  reign; 
the  illegality  of  raising  money  without  the  consent  of 
the  people,  the  necessity  of  the  concurrence  of  the  two 
bouses  of  the  parliament  for  any  alteration  of  the  law, 
and  the  right  of  the  commons  to  inquire  into  public 
abuses,  and  to  impeach  the  counsellors  of  the  sovereign. 
These  were  most  valuable  landmarks  of  the  public  liber- 
ties, in  erecting  which  fifty  years  of  a  reign  of  ability 
were  usefully  employed.  The  civil  liberty  too  of  indi- 
viduals was  secured   in  this   reign,  together  with  th« 


I  Pail.  Hist,  sol.  L  p.  257.  Mr.  Hil- 
lam  howerer  think*  it  inconaiitent  Vilh 
probaliUityi  that  the  cunimoni  and  lorils 
were  evet  intenninyled  in  voting,  aa  the 
taxes  were  hiid  in  ilifleient  nropoiliuiis 
on  the  three  estates  of  the  realm ;  aad  ia 
of  opinioD  that  it  maj  ba  inferred  iioni 
tho  ToUi  of  parliament,  that  Uw  housca 
neie  Jiriilcd,  at  they  are  at  preacnt,  in 
the  eighth,  nintli,  and  nineteenth  years  nf 
lidward  II,,  and  beyuad  dniihl  in  the  first 
of  Edwaid  IIl^Hiat,  of  the  Mid.  Aifet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2-11—2^3.  It  may  honever 
narked,  that  the  force  o(  both  these 


mentioned  ag  eoasnlting  together,  Qif 
furmLT  taxed  Ihemaelvea  in  a  nnoUei 
ratu  of  subsidy  than  the  other,  whence  it 
Bppeani  Ihat  Ihe  difl<;reuce  of  tiie  rates  of 


■ullatian  scenii  On  the  other  hand  ta 
imply,  that  they  were  not  then  otdinari^ 
united  in  one  auembly.  So  Gir  tmleea 
was  the  parliameut  frum  being  then  ni 
pilarly  eurartituted,  that  there  were  Umb 
three  louiei,  the  flnt  compoaed  of  at 
prelates  and  lii  barons,  the  second  uf  Ui* 
other  prelates  and  baron*  or  their  proxies 
■nd  the  third  of  the  knii^hta,  chiiani^iiia 
burgesses, — Lin^rd,  vol.  a,  p.  S4. 
»  llaUam,  leL  ii.  p.  IMS. 
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political  freedom  of  tlie  govemmentj  since  in  it  were 
first  ascertained  by  a  statute  the  cases  of  high  treason*. 

The  military  enterprises,  in  which  this  prince  was 
continually  engaged,  imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of 
soliciting  frequent  supplies  from  his  people,  and  thus 
procured  for  the  parliament,  especially  for  the  commons, 
a  degree  of  importance,  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  attained.  It  has  accordingly  been  observed^",  that 
he  took  care  in  every  measure  of  moment  to  obtain  the 
approbation  of  the  parliament,  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  require  its  support;  and  that  it  in  this  manner  rose 
into  higher  consideration  during  his  reign,  and  acquired 
a.  more  regular  authority,  than  in  any  former  period, 
even  the  house  of  commons  beginning  to  appear  of  some 
importance  in  the  constitution. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Hume  ", 
that  many  arbitrary  acts  were  performed  by  Edward 
HI.;  but  in  forming  a  judgment  of  these  acts  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  constitution  was  then  but  de- 
veloping its  principles,  and  all  descriptions  of  persons 
were  so  accustomed  to  flagrant  irregularities,  that  it  was 
even  found  necessai-y  to  prevail  with  the  nobility  to  pro- 
mise ",  that  they  would  not  any  longer  aiford  protection 
■to  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  For  authorising 
us  to  pronounce  a  reign  in  such  circumstances  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  it  is  sufficient,  that  the  numerous 
applications '^  which  Edward  had  occasion  to  make  to 
the  parliament,  contributed  to  increase  and  to  ascertain 

■  Tliis  i;tatute  has  liecn  unco  extended  Iheii  vnsgals  in  certain  CBacs  o!  fvlany 

in  two  particuluB :  a,  eonspuaey  fur  levy-  ontl  uuedemeuior,  and  to  leat  them  id  Um 

ing  war  against  the  king  has  bvea  do-  cnnm,  inuUi]ilied  treosoDS,  at  their  pleu- 

dued  to  be  equiTilent  to  a  conspiracy  siav. — Curte'i  Hint  of  England,  vol.  ii, 

Bgaiait  hii  Ufa )  and  it  hu  been  further  480. 

determinHl  to  be  treaaon,  to  attempt  tu  ">  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  &14. 

overawe  the  parliaoninL    The  Etatule  of  '■  Ibid,  p.  617. 

Edward  111.  seemi   lu  have  been  occa-  "  Ibid.,  p.  b22. 

■ioned  by  the  comipt  couduct  of  the  '■  Hillu'*   Hilt.  View  of  the  Eng. 

judges,  who,  to  defraud  tlie  Rubles  of  tlm  Qov.,  ToL  ii.  f'  ^S3. 

cicheili  of  Ivub  IbibiKd  tu  then  by 
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its  powers  and  privileges,  as  well  as  to  arrange  and  e*<< 
tablisli  the  forms  of  its  proceedings ;  aud  that  numerous 
confirmations  of  the  great  charter,  however  they  may 
serve  to  show  that  its  provisions  had  been  frequently 
violated,  yet  must  have  given  additional  validity  to  this 
venerable  record  of  the  national  rights.  Foreign  enter- 
prise, not  domestic  usurpation,  was  the  object  of  hi* 
ambition ;  and  to  support  the  efforts,  which  he  deemed 
necessary  to  his  glory,  he  was  contented  to  avail  himself 
of  that  organ  of  constitutional  freedom,  by  which  hi* 
purpose  might  best  be  facilitated,  though  he  occasionally 
resorted  to  irregular  expedients. 

While  the  constitution  was  providing  the  important 
organ,  by  which  the  popular  sentiment  was  to  exercise 
its  influence  on  the  government,  a  revolution  of  religion 
was  commencing,  which,  while  it  favoured  the  eternal 
interests  of  men,  could  best  furnish  the  popular  mind 
witli  the  principles  of  political  independence.  Borne 
down  by  the  over^vhelming  weight  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  the  human  intellect  at  length  rose  in  England 
against  the  oppression;  indignation  prompted  enquiry 
into  the  true  nature  and  origin  of  abuses  so  galling  and 
intolerable ;  and  the  reign  of  Edward  II],  gave  a  prelude 
to  that  reformation,  which  was  a  revolution  in  the  policy, 
not  less  than  in  the  religion  of  Europe. 

John  Wicliffe,  born  about  the  year  1324,  began  in  the 
year  13G0  to  expose  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy^*,  and 
about  twenty-one  years  afterwards  made  his  appeal  to 
the  records  of  divine  truth,  by  publishing  the  first  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  bible'".     From  the  honest  and 

"  Lcms's  Life  of  WlcUSt,  pp.  1, 8, 66.  the  Ecriplures  into tha  EaaVith  iangaafge ; 

Londuu,  1720.  but  Ibcto  icrsiooa  trere  limiled  1o  pact* 

"  Them  hail  been  Eoms  Saxon  ni-  oftIii;bil>lu,  bdiI  seem  to  have  been  com- 

siouB,  onv  of  ohich,  tho  waik  of  Beclu,  posed  oaly  for  the   private  vae  of  tho 

compn-hEnilcil  the  wholu  bible.     Scmrut  tranBlators.     The  ttaniildtiuti  of  WictifEo 

atteinpti  alio  npptst  to  hava  been  mode  was  a  version  of  tjio  Latin  biblo  Oira 

bcfum  thu  time  of  Wiciiffc,  to  tionslutQ  usuallyieail,a9liG<liUiiot  poistiu  uii^ 
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bold  representations  of  this  patriarch  of  the  reformation, 
some  knowledge  of  a  purer  religion  was  propagated,  not 
only  in  England,  but  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  England  so  late  as  in  the  year  1521,  and  therefore 
in  the  very  age  of  the  reformation,  the  disciples  of 
Wicliffe  were  still  very  numerous'*;  and  his  writings''', 
carried  to  Bohemia  after  the  death  of  the  queen  of 
Richard  II. '^  by  those,  who,  having  been  her  attendants, 
then  returned  to  their  own  country,  marked  out  the  way 
for  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague '',  who  about  fifteen 
years  afterwards  opposed  themselves  there  to  the  usur- 
pations of  the  Romish  church. 

In  considering  the  great  revolutions  of  history  it  is 
particularly  interesting  to  notice  the  adaptation  of  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  the  chief  agents  are  trained  and 
excited  to  the  functions,  which  they  have  to  discharge. 


ci«iit  ImDvIe^  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
ImgUBgen  fur  diiriviog  it  iannediatcly 
fruni  the  ociginal.  It  was  also  a  literal 
triLnilatiaa,  like  thoie  of  the  Soxane,  and 
tlierefare  was  not  always  uilc1li|rible  to 
those,  who  did  not  undvrBtand  llie  Lnlia 
lanjTiiage,  frnm  which  it  had  been  taken. 
It  was  aiierwards  revised  by  some  of  his 
foltowen.  Bad  rendered  less  verbal.  Tba 
next  Eoglish  tranilatioii  was  that  of  Tin- 


Enal.  Bible.    Tranal.,p.  1— !7. 

''  Hume,  vol-  iv.  p.  37.  The  hjatoiiaa 
has  reiDorkad  thut  on  tJiJs  account  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  then  introduced  into 
linglaud,  gained  secieUy  many  iiartisons 
nmangtlie  bily  of  all  ranks  and  denomi- 

"  The  following  ennmeration  has  been 
preserved  oF  theae  treating  of  Wicliffe, 
vhich  were  carried  into  Bohemia  and 
Tjumed  there: — 1.  Dinlogus;  2,  Trialp- 
f(us;  3.  De  Incamatione  Verbi  Diviui; 
4.  De  Corpore  Chritti :  f>.  DeTrinilttle; 
6.  Deldeisi  7.  De  Materia  Bt  Forma; 
8.  De  Uypothutlcis )  'J.  De  Indiiidua- 
tioue  Tetaporia;  10.  De  PmbutioDitnui 
FropositiDDum ;  II.  De  Unirersalibus; 
12.  Super  Eiangclia  Sennanes  per  Cir- 
Cidum  Annij    13.   T     "        '    ""^" 


14,  Decalogus;  15.  De  Simonia;  IG.  Ds 
Attributii.  Several  of  these  are  plainly 
of  a  scholastic^  rather  than  a  relijriaug 
character ;  but  in  that  age  they  may  hara 
procured  a  more  favourable  reception  for 
the  others.  Hie  entire  enameration  of 
his  writings  extends  to  more  than  three 
hundred  arlicles. — Lewis,  p.  143,  &c. 

"  She  was  the  sister  of  the  emperor 
Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  died 


Qtho 


1394. 


,   De  Dominio  Qvili; 


"  The  Bohemians  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived their  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
not  from  Wicliffi!,  but  linm  Ihe  Wal- 
densea,  denying  a  corporal  presence  oC 
our  Saviour  in  that  sacrament,  nod  iu 
this  particular  differing  fiooi  Luther, 
who  niaintaiaed  such  a  presence,  while 
lie  deuied ,  that  the  material  element! 
of  bread  and  wine  are  tranafomiBd  into 
the  body  of  Christ— Seckendorf,  lib.  i. 
p.  276.  Lipaife.  1694.  Doctor  Lingard 
has  sud  (vol.  iv.  p.  264)  of  Widiffii, '  if 
he  frequently  made  use  of  orthodox  lan- 
guage, be  still  more  frequently  taught  a 
doctrine  omilar  to  the  im/miKirtoii  of  Ld< 
ther.'  For  the  former  part  nf  the  aaser- 
tiou,  which  implies  that  he  freqaentli^ 
taught  the  doctrine  of  transiibstantiatioDj 

iloctoi  L.  bu  clttid  no  authoiity. 
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Gifted  with  superior  talents  for  the  acquisition  of  theo- 
logical learning,  and  disciplined  in  the  exercises  of  tha 
university  of  Oxford,  Wicliffe  might  notwithstanding 
have  been  but  an  eminent  professor  of  divinity,  if  tha 
encroachments  of  the  mendicant  friars",  who  interfered 
with  the  order  of  that  seminary  in  the  most  vexatious 
manner,  had  not  roused  his  academic  feelings,  and  pro* 
voked  him  to  expose  the  numerous  abuses  of  those 
enemies  of  the  society,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Tha 
distinction,  which  he  had  acquired  in  this  controversy, 
having  procured  for  him  the  successive  appointments  to 
the  mastership  of  Baiiol  College  and  the  wardenship  of 
Canterbury  Hall",  he  was  by  a  new  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury expelled  from  the  latter  situation,  though  he 
had  been  placed  in  it  by  the  founder  his  predecessor, 
and  his  expulsion  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  popei 
to  whom  he  had  appealed.  While  Wicliffe  was  thua 
involved  in  a  personal  contention  with  the  hierarchyj 
he  found  himself  also  engaged  In  a  common  cause  with 
his  sovereign  Edward  III.,  who  thus  became  his  patron 
and  protector.  The  Roman  pontiff,  Urban  V.,  probably 
induced  by  the  diminution  of  the  papal  resources  con- 
sequent on  the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon, 
demanded  of  that  monarch  the  homage  and  the  tribute 
stipulated  with  John*".  The  parliament,  consulted  by 
Edward,  unanimously  rejected  the  claim.    A  monk  how* 


"  ThBmendiant  fiiu*,  who  had  "bnea 
eaUlilLahud  in  Oifonl  io  thii  yaar  1230, 
Iftboured  to  exempl  themielvu  ftom  tba 
r^uUtioa,  which  tnjoiaed  that  do  potion 
■hauld  be  pormitl«d  to  Imcodiv  a  doctor 
iu  ^vinitf,  who  had  nut  completed  hit 
educatiua  in  that,  or  lomi!  other  iu]ive> 
■it/.  They  wvns  alio  enceuively  Irouhle. 
•omB  in  draning  the  youth  of  the  univn* 
lily  into  thoic  cohibdIi,  m  that  pDreiiti 
were  nfiaiiJ  of  Kwlinn  theit  children  thi' 
tliuc  for  eilucatign,  and  the  minibcr  at 
itudcnta,  wliich  bad  been  thirty  thouMiid, 


wai  in  the  year  1357  redneed  to  n>  thoo* 
auid. — Lewi),  pp.  .1,  i.    Doctor  LingarX 
(Tol.iT.p.  213)  iptakiuf  Wicl>l&>><ip>. 
poailioD  Iu  tbetc  rnvn  oa  a  ndm/im 
tenlion. 

■>  Of  Wleliffii'i  appoiutmnit  to  IhB 
wardenship  of  Cunterbunr  UaU  doctdl: 
Lingard  ■peaki(ihid.|i-'^i'l)  >*  proa"' 
'  hy  tiKHna  with  which  we  are  not 
quaintHl;'  but'ilislo  l>o  ubiuirTvd  llulll' 
lullowcil  tha  appoiulment  Io  the  in 
■hip  o(  a  collsn. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  m. 
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ever  having  had  the  hardihood  to  maintain  the  preten- 
sions of  the  pontiff  in  opposition  to  the  parliament) 
Wicliffe,  by  publishing'  an  argument  in  reply  to  this 
writer,  connected  himself  with  his  sovereign  in  opposing 
the  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  and  was  on  this 
account  noticed  at  the  royal  court,  particularly  by  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  brother  of  the  king.  In  the  progress 
of  the  contention,  which  was  thus  begun  between  the 
papacy  and  the  English  government,  two  embassies 
were  sent*^  to  treat  with  the  pontiff  about  the  usurpa- 
tions, by  which  he  had  encroached  upon  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  of  England",  and  Wicliffe,  the 
champion  of  the  royal  cause,  was  named  in  the  latter 
deputation.  Though  the  embassy  did  not  reach  Avi- 
gnon, being  met  at  Bruges  by  the  papal  deputies,  the 
appointment  afforded  him  some  opportunity  of  taking 
a  nearer  view  of  the  papal  court,  by  which  his  dislike 
of  the  papacy  was  not  at  all  mitigated.  After  his  return 
he  inveighed  with  so  much  asperity  against  the  pontiff, 
tliat  he  even  denominated  him  '  Antichrist,  the  proud 


"  Lewii,  p.  2S,  &c. 

"•  The  commons  hod  in  the  year  1343 
remoiDitriited  in  very  Btrong  ternu  againit 
these  cucruadimeDls,  which  thvy  declared 
thai  Ihty  neilhei  muld,  nor  iroiitd  my 
longer  beiir^PaiL  Hi»t.,  vol.  I.  p.  233. 
WiclifEjwfts  Bent  io  (he  year  1374;  yet 
two  jean  aftenvanli  a  bill  vbb  introduced 
into  parliament,  in  which  they  were  re- 
preiented  aa  htill  subBisling.  In  this  bill 
It  was  BUleil  by  tlie  commonB,  that  the 
sum  r»;eive(l  l^  Iho  pope  from  Eiiglaiul 
for  ecclcsiaktical  di^itivs  waa  five  times 
grestei  than  the  revenue  of  the  luag ;  that 
tiieie  <rere  commonly  twitowed  u|ion  fo- 
nigncn,  who  never  vitiled  the  country; 
and  that  the  pope  had  pogscsaed  himself 
of  the  diipoaal  of  the  hesdBhips  of  all  the 
reli^ous  houiesr  which  should  be  filled 
liydt<;tionB.—Lewi«, pp. 20,31,34.  Men, 
who  could  talk  ill  Ihiti  manner,  were,  ai 
Bume  has  temaiked  (vol.  ii.  p.  i2l  ],  out 
far  rrum  tefonnation.     How  catDpletiily 

Itwr  were  Rltwdy  weiHi«d  bom  Oxacal 


inBuence,  epMars,  lu  he  has  oluerrad 
(vol.  iii.  p.  lifi),  from  this  remarkuble  lact, 
that  in  the  committee  of  eighteen,  to 
whom  Richard'8  last  pattiamenl  delegated 
their  power,  not  the  name  of  oue  ecclesi- 
natic  can  be  found.     From  the  list  gi 


eail  of  Wdtahire  was 
BB  the  proctor  of  the  clecgy.  Doctor 
Lingaid  has  argued  (sol.  iv.  p.  21 3)  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Engliah  paiUa- 
ment,  in  restraining  these  abui  '  ''"" 
papacy,  prove  beyond  contiadici 
■he  disdnction  between  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  of  the  pope,  which  is 
maintiuned  by  the  cathohca  of  the  pre- 
aent  day,  was  a  pHnciple  fally  recognised 
and  asscitL>d  by  their  catbohc  ancettora 
many  centuries  a^.'  They  seem  On  Iho 
contrary  only  to  prove,  that  the  ahuses  of 
the  apintnal  power  were  thoa  so  gieol,  n 
to  have  becomi)  iumppoilablci 
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worldly  priest  of  Rome,  and  the  most  cursed  of  cUppertr 
and  ptirsekervers.'  ' 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  this  early  reformer  did" 
not  in  all  particulars  proceed  as  far  as  the  leaders  of  th^ 
reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  in  the  Ibor- 
teenth  however  he  could  perceive  the  utter  want  of  founda- 
tion for  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  for  the  temporal  preten- 
sions of  the  papal  sovereignty";  he  raised  his  warning 
voice  against  that  triumph  of  blinded  and  blinding-  super- 
stition,themonstrousdoctrineoftransubstantiation'*;and,' 
above  all,  he  uttered  the  bold  declaration,  which  is  the  prin-J 
ciple  of  the  religion  of  protestants,  that  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures alone  are  the  authority  of  our  belief.  It  has  indeed 
been  objected  to  his  notions  of  religion,  that  he  did  nor 
inculcate  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith";  and  ii' 
seems  that  he  insisted  rather  on  virtuous  practice,  thaii* 
on  the  doctrine  of  our  acceptance  through  the  mediatiottr 
of  a  Redeemer.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when  eccle-'' 
siastical  abuses,  however  great,  had  not  reached  the* 
enormity  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  reformer  should* 
not  yet  have  been  led  to  look  to  another  principle  of  the 
divine  acceptance,  than  the  merit  of  human  perforftlW 
ances.  Wicliffe  was  in  truth  the  baptist  of  the  reforms-"^ 
tion,  wht)  denounced  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and* 
pointed  to  the  true  source  of  religious  instruction,  buf 
did  not  himself  directly  and  explicitly  communicate  th^ 
doctrine.  '^^ 

In  this  manner  was  the  precious  seed  of  the  reforma- 


lowiDR  ceutucy.  Inapexi  et  Uniglepbi 
cjui  1/Mii  tumultuabir  in  hftc  contoovBr- 
Bia,  «ed  iteprehcnili  in  no  miilta  alia  a- 
rata,  ex  quibu*  judicium  ile  ipintuejui 
fieri  poleat.  Prami  nni  iititilixil,  nee 
tntail  fiilei  jutdtiam.  Inepte  confuniJll 
evMgelium  et  politics,  oec  viilet  cvanEe. 


lium  nobis  cnncedcrc  ut  legilimi*  onmluia 
gentium  jiolitiia  utamur.    Cantendit  pn*- 
byleria  noa  lic«ie  ut  poBsideiant  qiod^nsM 
proprium.    Dedniua  uuUis  vult  solvl  -■-'■ 
docentibus,  qtiiui  eTangnliiim  velet 
polidcit  onlinntiiHiibus.     Du  (loininu 
vili  »ophi»tice  tt  piano  seilitioBB  rija 
Ad  cumlimi  modum  <lu  OHia  Oamini 
phisticQ  caviUatiit  publics  raoeplum  : 
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tion  prepared  in  England,  while  on  the  continent,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  a  fit  soil  was  provided  for  receiving 
it,  and  raising  it  in  due  time  to  its  maturity.  That  the 
principle  of  this  great  revolution  should  have  been 
deeply  laid  among  the  people  of  England,  was  suitable 
to  the  function  afterwards  discharged  by  the  nation 
in  the  federative  combinations  of  Europe,  in  which 
England  was  the  support  of  the  protestants  against  the 
Roman-catholic  governments.  Germany  on  the  other 
hand  became  the  scene  of  the  original  struggle  of  the 
separation,  as  the  federative  policy  of  Europe  was  but 
the  development  of  the  interior  policy  of  the  empire. 

The  brilliant  successes  of  Edward  III.  in  his  invasions 
of  France,  and  the  heroic  character  and  achievements 
of  his  son,  the  celebrated  Black  Prince,  have  chiefly 
attracted  attention  to  this  memorable  reign**;  and  they 
well  deserve  consideration  for  their  remoter  influences, 
though  in  their  immediate  effects  they  were  as  transient, 
as  any  other  project  of  ambition,  which  has  dazzled  the 
imagination  of  a  warrior. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  military  enter- 
prises of  this  prince  necessitated  him  to  seek  frequent 
supplies  of  money  from  his  subjects.  It  may  now  be 
added,  that  by  the  popularity  of  his  successes  the  people 
were  disposed  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  their 
sovereign,  thus  establishing  an  habitual  dependence  of 
the  crown  on  the  support  of  the  parliament,  and  parti- 
cularly attaching  importance  to  the  inferior  and  repre- 
sentative orders  of  the  legislature.     Very  different  was 


"  Doctor  Lioftud  has  (toI.  iv. 
vetj  juitly  remarlud,  tliat  the  n 
pei^rated  at  Limagei  by  the  order 
-t.  .     Tj    coatempo 

the  model  ( 
„    t  thousand 
itanreirhow  inadequate  thut  ■yatem  woa 
to  the  Dioral  icgulatiOQ  of  DuukiiuL  '  Tha 
VOL.  II, 


Black  Prince  snared  the  lirei  of  the 
knighta,  who  held  LunDnii  if^iut  him, 
but  fthed  vith  pleaiure  the  meaoer  blood 
of  the  iahsbitiuiti,  three  thouutad  men, 
wumen,  and  children.'  It  was  in  truth 
a  fnatikatic  system  of  man 
dated  to  a  temiwrary  crisl 
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this  Operation  of  the  French  war  from  that,  with  whioli 
it  acted  on  the  government  of  France,  where  it  ended 
in  exaltino;  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  by  aftbrding 
him  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  glory  of  recovering 
the  ancient  dominion  of  the  crown.  The  same  struggle 
appears  to  have  acted  upon  each  of  the  two  contending! 
nations  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  character  of 
internal  policy,  favouring  in  the  one  the  developmenfc 
of  a  popular  constitution,  in  the  other  the  aggrandisemeni 
of  the  royal  authority. 

Of  its  operation  on  the  external  interests  of  England: 
one  part  appears  to  have  consisted  in  turning  into  a  dift 
ferent  course  that  national  ardour,  which  must  else  hav* 
been  employed  in  accomplishing  the  subjugation  of  thft 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  would  thus  havo 
precluded  all  the  results,  which  in  a  later  period  arofl4 
from  the  continued  distinctness  of  the  two  government* 
That  Scotland  had  not  been  subdued  by  Edward  ILj 
mnst  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  and  misconduct  of  that 
prince'"',  especially  in  not  prosecuting  the  war  witK 
vigour  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Notwithstanding 
the  advantage  given  to  the  Scots  by  the  imbecility  of 
Edward  II.,  his  successor,  in  the  ninth  year  of  bis  reigo^ 
had  driven  them  from  all  regular  resistance,  but  just 
that  time^  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  this  object,  by  tbt 
notoriety  that  the  king  of  France,  in  his  apprehension 
the  martial  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  English  monarcbl 
had  resolved  to  aflord  very  powerful  assistance  to  that 
party  of  the  Scots,  which  still  preserved  its  indepen* 
dence. 

While  the  French  war  was  thus  instrumental  in  piot 
tecting  by  a  military  diversion  the  separate  existence  of 
Scotland,  it  served  to  give  being  to  that  spirit  of  anfc 

"  Henry,  vol,  vii. p.  131.  ""  lbid.,pp.  201,203, 
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mosity  and  rivalry,  which  has  alienated  the  two  nations 
of  France  and  England,  and  seems  to  have  been  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  the  opposite  positions,  in  which  they 
have  been  placed,  as  the  two  presiding  states  in  the 
federative  system  of  Europe.  Before  Edward  III.  in- 
vaded France,  many  causes^'  had  operated  to  produce 
a  very  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  nations. 
The  casual  and  temporary  hostilities  of  their  sovereigns 
had  not  been  followed  by  any  bloody  or  dangerous  event, 
which  could  leave  a  lasting  impression  in  the  mind  of 
either  people ;  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  were 
proud  of  their  French  or  Norman  extraction,  and  affected 
to  use  the  language  of  France  in  all  public  transactions, 
and  even  in  familiar  conversation;  and  as  the  English 
court  and  camp  were  always  full  of  nobles,  who  had  come 
from  some  province  or  other  of  France,  the  two  nations 
had  beeo  during  several  centuries  more  intermingled, 
than  those  of  any  two  distinct  countries  mentioned  in 
history.  From  this  time  however  that  amicable  commu- 
nication ceased,  and  the  French  and  English  began  to 
act,  as  if  they  had  been  destined  by  nature  to  be  enemies. 
Our  humanity  must  lament,  that  such  a  spirit  of  aliena- 
tion existed  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  the 
relative  condition  of  two  nations,  whose  functions  in  the 
general  system  were  so  directly  opposed :  and  if  Hume 
has  remarked  that  the  animosity  has  existed  principally 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  it  should  be  remembered  tliat 
the  function  of  the  English  government,  which  consisted 
in  restraining  the  ambition  of  a  predominating  rival, 
required  a  jealous  vigilance  of  opposition.  In  the  exist- 
ing ©rder  of  political  relations  tlie  predominance  of  Russia 
seems  to  promise  to  these  long  rival  nations  the  harmony 
belonging  to  a  union  of  political  interests. 

One  of  the  causes,  which  had  previously  maintained 

■'  Oiintt,  fol.  ii.  !>.  418. 
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an  amicable  intercourse  of  the  two  nations,  the  prevalenli 
use  of  the  French  language  among  the  English,  was^ 
removed  by  the  increasing  importance  of  the  lower  order* 
of  the  people,  who  had  never  relinquished  their  originaT 
dialect.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edwanr 
III.,  the  year  !362,  it  was  enacted^*,  agreeably  to  a  peti- 
tion of  the  commons,  that  all  pleadings  and  judg^nent^ 
in  the  courts  of  Westminster  should  be  expressed  in  the 
English,  though  enrolled  in  the  Latin  language  ;  and  i^ 
was  also  ordained  that  schoolmasters  should  teach  theiif 
scholars  to  translate  into  the  English,  instead  of  tb^ 
French  language.  k 

Though  the  Frencli  war  appears  to  have  been  necen 
sary  both  to  the  domestic  and  to  the  foreign  concerns  « 
the  English  government,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  bees: 
expedient,  that  the  acquisitions  of  Edward  should  be 
retained  after  his  death.  The  two  succeeding  reignK 
were  periods  of  agitation,  in  which  foreign  war  could  nttt 
with  advantage  have  added  to  the  dependence  of  thw 
crown,  nor  was  the  nation  sufficiently  disengaged  w 
threaten  the  independence  of  Scotland,  while  to  the 
remaining  operation  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  hostile  rivalir 
between  France  and  England,  as  well  as  to  that  of  afFecti" 
ing  the  interior  development  of  the  French  monarchy, 
the  alternation  of  triumph  and  defeat  was  the  most 
favourable  arrangement  of  events.  We  accordingly  fina 
that,  within  three  years  before  the  conclusion  of  thiH 
reign,  no  more  was  preserved  of  all  these  possesaionsi 

1  lufilcieiitly  appreciated  tH 
hich  miinkind  den* *d  from  di 
tiieace  of  the  Ramiu  pddti^ 
hsl  in  Ihese  wan  Dut  iiiaueU|l 
lacy  UBS  repeatedly  exeHcd  It 
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Ibe  EnglUh  language.— Ibid,,  p.  S94.  In 
tegtid  tu  the  wars  of  Edward  m  France. 
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obfatre  (voT.  ir.  p,  SO)  that  wrilsn  have 
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tlian  was  just  sufficient  for  securing  to  the  English  an  L 
entrance  into  France,  when,  as  in  the  following  reign  olf  ] 
Henry  V.,  they  should  be  again  in  a  situation,  in  which 
they  might  derive  advantage  from  a  struggle  with  their 
continental  neighbours. 

The   conclusion    of    this  long  and  illustrious    reiga 
exhibited  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  growth  of 
parliamentary  importance,  which  had  been  so  much  fa-  j 
voured   by  the   military  enterprises   of  the   king;  the] 
effort  indeed  was  then  unavailing,  but  it  prepared  the  ] 
way  for  the  more  decisive  struggles,  which  afterwards  I 
drove  his  unworthy  successor  from  the  throne.     In  the  ' 
latter  years  of  the  life  of  Edward  III.,  a  younger  son, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  acquired  such  an  ascendency,'  | 
over  him,  that  this  prince  even  incurred  the  suspicion  of  j 
meditating  to  set  aside  the  heir  of  the  crown,  when  his  ' 
father,  the  Black  Prince,  should  have  sunk  into  that 
grave,  which  seemed  ready  to  receive  him  ;  and  the  king 
was  at  the    same  time    yet  more  dishonoured   by  the  ^ 
shameful  influence,  which  Alice  Pierce,  or  Pcrrers,  liaa  I 
gained  over  his  declining  age,  and  abused  in  the  most 
scandalous  manner,  not  only  causing  him  to  squander 
the  public  money  in  ostentatious  expenses,  but  also  in- 
terposing for  interested  purposes  even  In  the  ordinary- 
administration  of  justice.     The  Black  Prince^,  jealous,  i 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  took  a  decisive  part  in  the, 
proceedings  of  an  opposition-party  in  the  parliament,, 
and  this  party  was  led  in  the  house  of  commons  by 
Peter  de  la  Mare,  a  servant  of  the  earl  of  March,  who, 
by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  a  second  son  of  the  ( 
king,  stood  before  the  duke  of  Lancaster  in  his  preten-h  J 
sion  to  the  throne.     Thus  encouraged  and  assisted,  the  " 
parliament    proceeded,    not   only   to    require  that    thd'  I 
council  ehould  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  often  of  J 
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twelve  persons,  whose  consent  should  be  neceBsary  ifl 
the  transaction  of  the  public  business,  but  also  to  i 
peach  certain  officers,  one  of  whom  was  the  creature  ail4 
friend  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  to  restrain  the  in< 
terference  of  Alice  Pierce  in  the  administration  of  jusi 
tice,  under  the  penalties  of  forfeiture  and  banishment. 
The  prince  of  Wales  however  died  soon  after  the  dtsstH 
lution  of  the  parliament;  the  favourites  recovered  their 
influence,  and  Peter  de  la  Marc  was  thrown  into  prison; 
and  a  parliament,  assembled  in  the  following  year,  rer 
stored  those  who  had  been  impeached,  and  repealed  th* 
ordinance  issued  against  Alice  Pierce, 

It  lias  been  well  observed  ^  that  the  policy  adopted  hf 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  earl  of  March,  in  exciting 
a  parliamentary  opposition,  instead  of  encountering  theic 
adversEiries  by  violence,  indicates  a  considerable  improve* 
ment  in  the  constitution  of  the  government.  It  bus  also 
been  justly  remarked,  that  this  exertion  of  aristocrat ical 
influence,  while  it  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  eflbrtl 
of  the  commons,  and  particularly  tended  to  establiA 
their  right  of  control  over  public  abuses,  served  also  to 
£stablish  between  them  and  the  nobles  a  relation  <rf 
harmony,  which  could  not  generally  be  expected  to  sub* 
sist  between  the  two  orders.  The  balance  of  our  con- 
stitution is  obvious,  and  has  been  commonly  noticed  ( 
but  men  have  rarely  remarked  the  combinations,  bf 
which  its  parts,  though  opposed,  arc  yet  conaectedj  aai 
united  in  one  common  interest. 

The  crisis  formed  by  the  death  of  Edward  III. 
especially  favourable  to  the  importance  of  the  parlia*' 
ment.  the  heir  of  the  crown  being  but  ten  years  old,  and 
the  deceased  king,  thougli  he  had  taken  care  to  secure 
the  succession  of  his  grandson,  not  having  establishea 
any  plan  of  government  for  a  minority.     The  common^ 

"■  Hallun,  Tol,  ii.  pp,  'iO-i,  263. 
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on  this  occasion  stood  forward,  though  they  contented 
themselves  with  praying^,  that  the  lords  would  appoint 
a  council  of  regency,  and  choose  guardians  and  tutors 
for  the  young  prince.  In  this  parliament  indeed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  knights^,  who  had  sat  in  that  which 
impeached  the  Lancastrian  party,  was  again  returned ; 
and  Peter  de  la  Mare,  now  released  from  prison,  was 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
mons, and  to  express  their  sentiments  with  the  freedom, 
by  which  he  had  been  already  distinguished. 

The  commons  did  not  at  hrst  claim  any  immediate 
share  in  the  regulation  of  the  government,  but  contented 
themselves  with  petitioning  that  the  lords  would  form 
the  necessary  determinations.  In  the  same  parliament 
however  they  ventured  to  assert  other  pretensions. 
-They  prayed  that  those  might  be  removed  from  the 
royal  council,  who  had  been  ministers  of  the  late  king  " ; 
that  the  oHicers  of  the  kings  court  should  be  restrained 
from  maintaining  by  their  influence  suits  and  conten- 
tions; that  the  principal  of  these  officers  should  during 
the  minority  of  the  king  be  elected  in  the  parliament ; 
and  that  a  parliament  should  be  assembled  once  in  every 
year  specially  for  the  administration  of  Justice.  In  pro- 
posing that  the  great  officers  should  be  chosen  in  the 
parliament,  the  commons  seem  to  have  designed,  that 
the  selection  should  not  be  committed  wholly  to  the 
lords  ;  these  however  assumed  the  right  of  choosing 
them,  and  the  commons  acquiesced.  The  subsidy, 
voted  in  this  parliament  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  France,  was  committed  specially  to  the  care  of  two 
citizens  of  London,  who  were  sworn  in  the  parliament  to, 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  trust. 

The  administration    during   the   minority    was    kept 

'    '        "  Pul.  Hist,  vol,  L  p.  340.         »  HbIU™,  vol.  li.  p.  283. 
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together  by  the  secret  autWity  of  the  king's  uncle^ 
especially  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  A  remarkable  comr 
bination  of  circumstances  at  the  same  time  assisted  19 
preserving  the  public  tranquillity,  in  a  crisis  so  fa> 
vourable  to  the  growing  power  of  the  commons.  The 
habits  of  obedience^,  which  the  barons  had  contracted 
during  the  long  and  vigorous  reign  of  Edward  III.,  coo,- 
tinued  to  influence  their  conduct ;  the  ambition  of  the 
Jting's  three  uncles  was  restrained  by  the  aifectionate 
regard,  which  the  people  entertained  for  the  memory  of 
the  Black  Prince,  the  father  of  the  king,  and  by  a  conr  . 
sideration  of  the  opposition,  which  each  might  expect  to 
receive  from  the  two  others ;  and  the  age  and  experience 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  together  with  the  authority 
which  he  had  enjoyed  under  the  late  king,  gave  to  this 
nobleman  such  an  ascendency  over  his  brothers,  as 
enabled  him  to  act  with  the  power,  though  without  the 
title  of  regent.  , 

During  nine  of  the  ten  years,  which  the  minority  com- 
prehended, the  government  was  administered  by  the 
council,  thus  directed  and  controlled;  but  the  king  thea 
broke  from  the  restraint,  in  which  he  had  been  held,  and 
attaching  himself  to  an  unworthy  favourite,  Robert  de 
Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  gave  occasion  to  the  troubles,  which 
were  at  length  terminated  in  his  deposition  and  death. 
During  the  preceding  period  of  tranquil,  but  not  vigor- 
ous administration,  the  popular  part  of  the  legislature 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  new  authority  in  the 
government ;  in  the  subsequent  period  of  public  disorder, 
its  powers,  thus  quietly  augmented,  found  an  ample  oc- 
casion of  exertion  with  decisive  effect.  The  entire  reign 
therefore,  which  comprehended  twenty-two  years,  may 
be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  one 
of  which  permitted  the  undisturbed  growth  of  the  repre- 
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sentative  order  of  the  parliament,  and  the  other  afforded 
a  season  of  difficulty,  in  which  it  might  best  make  trial 
of  Its  strength. 

The  commons,  who  in  the  first  parliament  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  exhibited  so  many  indications  of  an  indepen- 
dent spirit,  displayed  in  the  course  of  his  minority  other 
proofs  of  their  increasing  importance  in  the  constitution. 
In  the  second  year  of  this  reign^  they  requested,  that  an 
account  should  be  laid  before  them  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  subsidy  of  the  preceding,  which  was  granted,  though 
with  a  vain  protestation  against  the  precedent :  in  the 
fifth  they  presented  a  remonstrance  about  the  abuses  of 
the  king's  government,  and  also  about  the  violences  of 
the  nobles,  who  united  in  confederacies  for  their  mutual 
support :  and  in  the  ninth  they  manifested,  in  a  very  re- 
markable instance,  an  enlightened  jealousy  of  the  crown, 
resolving  that  a  subsidy  should  cease  during  a  short 
interval,  lest  it  might  be  claimed  as  a  right. 

Though  a  considerable  degree  of  tranquillity  was  main- 
tained among  the  higher  orders  of  society  during  the 
minority,  yet  was  the  public  peace,  in  the  year  1381,  dis- 
turbed by  an  insurrection  of  the  populace,  distinguished 
by  the  assumed  appellation  of  one  of  its  leaders,  Wat 
Tyler.  The  insurrection*"  was  chiefly  a  result  of  the 
effervescence,  excited  in  various  states  of  Europe  by  those 
principles  of  general  improvement,  which  in  the  four- 
teenth century  had  begun  to  act  with  somewhat  aug- 
mented power.  Having  had  its  beginning  in  Flanders, 
it  had  twenty-three  years  before  given  being  to  the 
jacquerie  of  France.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
an  effect  of  a  general  cause  acting  about  the  same  time 
in  different  countries,  and  little,  if  at  all  connected,  with 

•9>M|V1  Wipari,  QiiL,  vol.  i.p.352.  "  MumB,  voL  ia.p.  7^1l(w  Tit; 
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tlie  religious  movement  of  WiclitFe  aQd  his  followers, 
doctor  Lingard  is  willing  to  believe". 

The  insurgents  of  France"  have  been  described  to 
as  a  ferocious  rabble,  goaded  into  rebellion  in  the.  general 
anarchy  of  the  state  by  the  unrestrained  violences  of  th« 
upper  orders  of  society,  and  seeking  the  revenge  of  thell6 
intolerable  sufferings  in  such  more  than  brutal  cruelties 
as  united  against  them  the  nobles  of  all  the  three  partie^ 
by  which  the  country  was  distracted,  the  French,  the 
English,  and  those  of  Navarre,  and  brought  down  upos 
them  a  eudden  ruin.  The  insurgents  of  England  were 
also  driven  to  resistance^  by  the  oppressions  of  the  upp9' 
orders,  but  these  were  such  as  had  been  sanctioned  by  par- 
tial laws,  not  the  violences  of  a  lawless  nobility,  availing 
themselves  of  the  suspension  of  all  regular  goveraraentj 
and  the  mutineers,  instead  of  seeking  their  BatJsfactios 
in  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  their  superiors,  com- 
mitted indeed  numerous  violences,  but  however  proposed 
various  regulations,  by  which  they  conceived  that  their 
interest  would  be  etl'ectually  seciu-ed,  nor  were  theae 
regulations  in  truth  liable  to  any  other  objection,  than 
that  the  nation  was  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  them. 
The  abolition  of  slavery  ",  the  freedom  of  commerce  i» 
market-towns,  and  a  commutation  of  the  services  of  vil- 

m  fir  preaching  (he  new  doctrine. — V4> 


"  niat,  of  Knglaad,  vol.  i».  p.  236. 
Mr.  Turner  hai  on  Ihs  ulher  band  in- 
ferred, th&t  tvru  bodies  of  the  insurgenls, 
ten  thouMnd  in  number,  »ha  went 
throu);h  the   kingdom  in  search  of  the 

'  duke  of  Lancoiter,  and  destroyed  kII  hia 
uoiierty  at  Leieeiler,  and  hia  cutis  at 
Tutteliuiy,  mre  Jniligated  lUid  dincled  by 

.the  HdTenann  of  Widiffis,  whom  the 
duke  had  protected. — Ibid.,  vol  ii.  p. 
8U3.  Rapia  hru  nmaTk«i  that  Wic. 
Utfe,  then  naidintf  ill  hii  parish,  WBi  never 
qoeitiaaed  abow  the  iintUTectiim,  and 
ijial  llie  Duly  colour  [ur  llie  aceuialioii 
wiki  that  one  uf  the  leadL'rs,  John  Boll, 
bad  been  a.  LilUfl  tefiiN  ttuMTO  into  pri- 
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"  Ptmunal  slavery  was  at 
mom  general,  in  England,  than  in  idf  I 
other  country  ot  Europe. — FroilH 
U.  ch.  \ixiv.  Tha  sutceMive  im 
ufthe  Soioiu,  the  Danea,  ntfd  the  Ni»  I 
mana,  with  the  wua  of  the  Saion  kia^  1 
dumi.  may  autRcienlly  explain  the  i  ~*~' 
nao!  uf  I"  much  civil  degradabon. 
none  me  mute  htnarioua  of  tbaiE 
liberty,  thun  thgse  who  ma  inoatci-  _ 
the  hberty  of  others,  the  prevalence  of  J 
sbttery  may  bava  (avooietl  Ike  foimalHS  M 
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lenage  into  a  fixed  rent  of  lands,  were  the  equitable, 
though  not  yet  practicable  demands,  of  the  English  popu- 
lace. Charters  of  manumission  of  slaves  and  amnesty 
of  offences'*  were  granted  by  Richard  to  two  considerable 
bodies  of  the  insurgents,  wliich  presently  dispersed,  and 
the  other,  when  their  leader  had  been  killed  for  his  inso- 
lence, was  conciliated  by  the  prompt  address  of  the  young 
king,  in  oft'ering  to  take  his  place  at  their  head.  The 
charters  indeed  were  soon  revoked  by  the  king,  and  the 
enfranchisement  was  afterwards  rejected  by  the  parlia- 
ment, though  the  king  expressed  a  disposition  favourable 
to  the  measure. 

It  may  be  believed  that,  though  the  populace  were 
again  subjected  to  their  former  grievances,  their  resist- 
ance had  not  been  destitute  of  efficacy  in  meliorating  their 
condition,  as  it  must  have  taught  the  upper  orders  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  union,  and  the  danger  of  their  discontent. 
We  know  at  least  that  a  salutary  eifect  of  this  kind  was 
produced,  in  regard  to  that  particular  grievance, which  had 
been  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  insurrection.  The 
lower  orders  had  been  roused  to  resistance  by  the  impo- 
sition of  a  poll-tax*^,  which,  though  in  some  small  degree 
modified  in  relation  to  the  wealth  of  different  classes  of 
the  people,  was  still  to  the  poor  exceedingly  burthen- 
some  and  oppressive  ;  and  the  result  of  their  resistance 
was  that  this  iniquitous  mode  of  assessment  was  for  that 
time  abandoned.  A  tax  is  a  contribution  of  property, 
and  to  exact  it  from  persons,  instead  of  property,  was  in 


"  SaplD,  vol.  i.  pp.  457, 458. 
''  Such  a  tax  had    been  enacted  two 
rtsia  befine,  hut  lb«  ptnduog  had  buen 

fcuad  deficient  Thia  had  bern  veryini- 
nutel)'  ^ildualed,  fTom  «ii  puunds  thir- 
lata  xhihiugs  and  fuiir.{ii.-nce  di>irn  tu 
four-pencu.  To  supply  ths  deflcieacfy 
another  puU-tai  waa  iiiiiiuh»d  at  the  duse 
of  the  foUdWing  jear,  thiiie  gru^  bciug 
re^uind  fo^  )n^  fd»_axii&m^  |Ut*eu 


jrem  uld,  to  be  ao  apportiaiied  in  citica 
and  tewDs,  that  ao  iodiiiduol  ihauld  pay 
lea  than  an«  (rroat,  m  man  than  IMf 
for  hiiDseir  and  liis  wife.— LinirBid,  vol. 
IT.  pp.  U11— 2-15.  Five  othn  imlauntt 
of  B  poll-tax,  vaiioualy  modified  or  r»- 
itilcted,  ecnir  in  the  hialury  uf  Ka);1siid, 
the  last  of  them  at  the  rdstutalion.— Pail. 
Ili>t.,vo1.ii.p)i.20l,2M)|  tul,  iii.  p.  14  i 
vol.  ff.  p.  4)9 1  ToL  ui^n.3o^  «0. 
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truth  to  oppress  the  poor  for  the  relief  of  the  ricli.  Th^ 
modifications,  by  which  it  was  moderated,  acknowledged 
the  unfairness  of  the  principle,  since  the  tax  was,  so  far 
as  they  operated,  converted  from  a  personal  assessment 
into  a  property-tax. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reia;n  Richard  became  im- 
patient of  the  restraint,  in  which  he  had  been  held  by 
his  uncles*',  and,  breaking  from  it,  devoted  himself'  to 
the  earl  of  Oxford  his  favourite.  The  princes  of  the 
royal  family  and  the  chief  nobility  immediately  united 
all  their  power  in  opposing  the  new  administration ; 
and,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  being  popular  in  the  housi^ 
of  commons,  that  house  was  induced  to  commence  an 
impeachment  of  the  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Suffolk. 
Though  the  principle  of  impeachment  was  not  abso- 
lutely new,  this  was  the  first  instance  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  a  minister  **,  lord  Latimer,  who  was  impeached 
towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  reign,  having  been 
only  steward  of  the  royal  household.  The  king,  having 
first  vainly  attempted  to  suppress  the  impeachment  by 
withdrawing  from  his  parliament,  contented  himself  witit 
stipulating  that  no  other  of  his  ministers  should  be  at- 
tacked. The  chancellor  was  accordingly  dismissed  froni 
his  office,  and  the  impeachment  was  suffered  to  proceed. 
The  result  however  was  not  tragical,  for  the  earl,  who 
had  been  committed  to  prison,  was  discharged  1^  the 
king  soon  after  the  parliament  had  been  dismissed.    ' 

It  has  been  alleged  by  Hume**,  that  the  charged 
urged  against  the  earl  of  Suffolk  were  of  the  most  fri- 
volous nature,  as  the  proofs  of  them  were  most  defective., 
But  he  has  omitted  to  notice  the  second  article ", 
charging  him  with  neglecting  to  enforce  an  ordinance, 
which  had  been  approved  for  the  better  regulation  of 

"  Voi.iii.p.ir. 
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the  govetoment,  and  the  third,  distinctly  accusing  him 
of  the  misapplication  of  the  moaey  produced  by  a  taxt 
which  had  been  imposed  specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  the  sea.  Of  the  evidence,  by  which  the 
charges  were  supported,  Walsingham  "  hae  stated,  tha( 
they  were  so  fully  proved,  that  the  king  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  Alas  Michael !  see  what  thou  hast  done  !        ,i 

Though  the  commons  did  not  impeach  any  other  mi*  ] 
nister,  tiiey  did  not  consider  the  prosecution  of  the  ear! 
of  Suffolk  as  a  sufficient  remedy  of  the  abuses  of  the 
government,  but  proceeded  to  appoint,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  house  of  parliament  **,  a  council  of  eleven 
lords,  to  regulate  with  the  three  chief  officers  of  the 
crown  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  for  a  year.  By  this 
measure,  says  Hume  ",  the  king  was  in  truth  dethroned, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  power  was  suspended 
during  the  existence  of  such  a  commission.  But  the 
fair  consideration  of  this  proceeding  seems  to  be,  not 
that  it  was  a  usurpation,  which  the  opposition-party 
designed  to  perpetuate,  but  rather  that  it  was  an  irre- 
gular effort  of  reformation,  unavoidable  in  a  government, 
in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  constitution  had  not 
yet  been  adjusted,  and  a  violence  of  movement  resulted 
necessarily  from  their  reciprocal  counteractions.  How 
great  were  the  abuses,  which  provoked  it,  has  been 
strongly  stated  by  Knighton'*,  who  alleges  that,  by  the 
corrupt  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  public 
revenue  was  wasted,  the  king  defrauded,  and  the  people 
oppressed.  And  since  four  years  before,  as  has  been 
stated  by  Walsingham",  the  king  with  his  privy  council 
had  arrogated  and  exercised  a  power  of  altering,  or  an- 


»  Vol.  iii.  p.  18. 
•*  Pafl.  Hi«t.,  Tol 
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nulling,  the  regulations  ordained  by  the  parliament,  aM 
exlraordinarj- interposition  of  the  legislature  had  becoma 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  government.  Th( 
measure  adopted  was  indeed  violent  and  dangeroui 
because  the  principles  of  the  constitution  had  not  ye 
been  distinctly  developed;  but  its  violence  served  b 
excite  a  reaction  of  the  sovereign,  which  had  the  elFeak 
of  establishing  a  precedent  of  liberty,  to  be  followed 
with  less  irregularity  and  violence  in  an  age  of  moiii 
improved  policy. 

Tlie  history  of  Hume,  it  must  be  observed,  has  in  ni 
part  of  the  narrative  so  remarkably  violated  the  first  dut] 
of  a  historian,  as  in  the  account  of  the  reign  of  RicbarcB 
II.,  obviously  because  the  revolution,  by  which 
terminated,  bore  a  considerable  resemblance,  as  he  hi 
himself  noticed,  to  that  later  revolution,  which  removedl 
from  the  throne  of  these  countries  the  family  of  that 
Stuarts.  The  partiality,  which  biassed  his  narration^' 
has  in  this  part  even  impelled  him  in  a  direction  op^ 
posite  to  that,  which  he  has  generally  taken  in  deiicrib*^ 
ing  the  conduct  and  characters  of  the  earlier  princes  ot 
England.  Though  he  has  shown  himself  desirous 
exaggerating  the  arbitrary  measures  of  others  of  theMf 
princes,  that  he  might  extenuate  those  of  the  Stuarts^- 
yet  has  he  represented  this  prince'*',  as  conducting  hi 
self  during  a  period  of  eight  years  from  the  termination 
of  his  minority,  or  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  actual 
exercise  of  the  royal  power,  with  much  moderation*' 
For  illustrating  the  misrepresentation  of  the  historian  id 
will  be  sutficient  to  observe "  that,  while  he  has  men- 
tioned an  act  of  parliament,  by  which  authority  was  givMl 
to  a  committee  of  both  houses  to  finish  all  business  not 
previously  concluded,  and  has  inferred  from  a  similar 
proceeding  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI^ 

"  Vol.  iu.  p.  26.  1  Ibii,  pp.  37, 38.  i 
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that  it  was  the  uninfluenced  act  of  the  legislature,  he 
has  omitted  a  passage  contained  in  the  narrative  of 
Walsingham,  one  of  his  own  authorities**,  which  men- 
tions that  the  persons  so  commissioned  proceeded  to 
treat  of  other  matters  belonging  to  the  parliament|' 
besides  those  which  had  been  specially  referred  to  thera; 
and  that  the  king  caused  the  records  of  the  parliament  to 
be  altered,  lor  the  purpose  of  justifying  their  conduct. 

When  Richard  was  dissolving  the  parliament,  which, 
after  the  impeachment  of  the  chancellor,  had  traiisferre4- 
for  a  year  to  a  select  council  the  whole  authority  of  tha 
crown  ^,    he  made  a  public  protestation,  that  no  pro^  1 
ceeding  of  that  parliament  should  prejudice  his  preroga*'  ' 
tjve.     In  the  following  year  he  held  at  Nottingham  a' 
council  of  his  favourites,  which  convened  the  sheritfs  of 
the  neighbouring  counties,  and  demanded  of  them  what 
forces  they  could  raise  for  the  support    of    the    king. 
The    sheriffs   having  given  no   encouragement  to  the 
scheme  of  providing  an  armed    force,   for  maintaining- 
the  cause  of  the  king  against  his  people,  a  second  expe- 
dient of  a  pacific  character    was    devised,   and  these 
officers  were  required  to  take  care,  that  no  knights  or 
burgesses  should  be  returned  to  the  next  parliamenVi 
except  such  as  should  have  been  nominated  by  the  kingi  [ 
and  this  council.     This  other  proposal  having  been  also- 1 
resisted,  as  one  which  the  spirit  of  the  people  would  not  I 
tolerate,  the  last  and  desperate  measure  was  adopted, 
of  procuring  from  the  judges  opinions,   whicli  should 
condemn  the  measures  of  the  opposition.     The  answers 
of  the  judges*'  were  agreeable  to  the  utmost  wishes  of 
the  court,  pronouncing  every  act  to   be  treasonable", 

"  Huri.,  p.  a94.    Land,  1&74.  vided,  that  no  other  Uun  tha  specified 

"  Purl.  Hist.,  sol.  i.  pp.  405,  406.  arti  iliould  be  eonsidEred  id  treasoialjlfc 

"*  Ibid.,  p.  407.  luilets  thL-y  ■hauld  have  been  to  decknd 

"  Thii  wBs  a  direct  nolslioii  of  the  by  thu  pulismaDt. 
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about  which  they  had  been  consulted,  even  the  impeacl 
ment  of  a  minister,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  royal  pei 
mission. 

The  nation  did  not  submit  to  these  efforts  of  arbitral 
government.  An  armed  force**  was  assembled  und< 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  marched  towards  Londoa 
The  king  then  found  it  necessary  to  yield  so  far,  as 
agree  that  all  grievances  should  be  referred  to  the  dete^ 
mination  of  the  next  parliament.  That  parliament,  not- 
withstanding a  futile  attempt  to  model  the  elections 
evinced  its  independence  by  impeaching  the  ministen 
and  the  judges,  charging  the  former  in  particular"  witlK 
having  caused  the'  king  to  seek  assistance  from  France; 
and  to  promise,  as  the  price  of  that  assistance,  the  surJ 
render  of  Calais,  Brest,  Cherburgh,  and  other  possess 
sions  in  that  country ;  nor  did  this  assembly,  named  by 
some  historians  the  wonder-working,  by  others  the  ntep* 
ciless  parliament,  separate,  until  almost  all  the  accused 
were  either  executed,  or  driven  into  banishment.  In  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  constitution**  it  was  deemed  neceft" 
sary  to  save  the  honour  of  the  king  by  a  specific  resolu- 
tion of  the  lords,  purporting  that,  in  consideration  of  hit 
tender  age,  and  the  innocency  of  his  royal  person, 
fault  should  be  imputed  to  him  individually.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers  being  but  at  this  time  esta- 
blished, the  general  security  of  the  royal  person  had! 
not  yet  become  an  acknowledged  principle  of  the 
stitution. 

About  two  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  parli 
ment,  which  had  thus  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  thff 
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instruments  of  the  royal  power,  Richard  declared  him- 
self of  full  age,  and  immediately  dismissed  the  persons 
placed  about  him  by  the  parliament,  choosing  for  him- 
self a  new  set  of  ministers,  One  of  the  new  ministers, 
William  of  Wickham  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had 
been  appointed  chancellor",  introduced  so  much  mode- 
ration into  the  government,  that  during  two  ye;irs  and  a 
half  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  harmony  subsisted 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament.  Though  soon 
after  this  wise  minister  had  been  displaced,  the  king 
proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  seizing  the  liberties  of  his 
capital,  and  of  imposing  on  the  citizens  a  penalty  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  for  some  offence  with  which  he  ciiarged 
them,  still  the  parliament  proved  obsequious*",  and  even 
recalled  the  judges,  who  had  been  banished  into  Ireland 
ill  consequence  of  the  impeachment  of  the  commons. 
In  the  year  1397,  six  years  after  the  removal  of  the 
chancellor^,  a  feeble  attempt  at  remonstrance  was  made 
by  the  lower  house,  particularly  concerning  the  extra- 
vagant expenses  of  the  royal  household  ;  but  the  offence 
was  quickly  expiated  by  a  most  humiliating  submission, 
in  which  the  liberties  of  the  parliament  were  so  entirely 
forgotten,  that  the  individual,  who  had  proposed  the 
obnoxious  measure,  was  brought  to  trial  for  it  before  the 
parliament,  and  condemned  to  die  as  a  traitor,  though 
his  life  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  the  bishops, 
because  he  happened  to  be  an  ecclesiastic. 

The  short  interval  of  good  administration  seems  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  misgovernment  which 
followed,  as  it  accustomed  the  parliament  to  submis- 
sion. Its  continued  obsequiousness  ^*  was  probably  the 
result  of  the  weakness  of  the  commons,  not  then  sup- 
ported by  any  powerful  confederacy  of  the  nobles,  wh*  l 
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had  becD  subjugated  by  the  king,  perhaps  through  their^ 
own  disunion.  The  whole  appears  to  have  formed 
apt  introductioD  to  the  plan  of  managiag  the  parliamea^ 
by  influencing  the  elections. 

A  second  parliament  assembled  in  the  year  1397  bi 
been  recorded  as  the  first"",  which  had  been  thus  corJ 
ruptly  modelled.  In  correspondence  to  its  base  formal 
tion  it  has  rendered  itself  infamous  by  its  servility.  The 
duke  of  Gloucester  and  two  other  noblemen  were  ira-^ 
peached  and  convicted  as  traitors,  for  the  resistance 
which  they  had  opposed  to  Richard  nine  years  before^ 
and  for  having  introduced  the  impeachment  of  tha 
ministers  of  the  crown  and  the  judges,  though  the 
former  proceeding  had  been  pardoned  in  the  parliament, 
and  the  latter  had  been  sanctioned  by  its  concurrence  j 
and  in  the  following  year  the  slavish  answers  of  the 
judges "',  which  had  surrendered  to  the  king  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  were  adopted  in  a  second  session  of  the 
same  parliament,  as  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  coDSti*< 
tution.  The  same  parliament,  which  had  thus  consumi^ 
mated  the  triumph  of  the  king  over  the  liberties  of  tlitf 
people,  concluded  by  adopting  two  measures,  whick 
sealed  its  own  degradation.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
second  session  '*,  when  a  larger  present  supply  wa» 
voted,  than  had  ever  been  given  to  the  preceding  sovte 
reign,  the  subsidy  of  wool,  leather,  and  wool-fells,  wa» 
settled  on  the  king  for  his  life,  with  a  vain  protesf 
indeed  against  the  operation  of  the  precedent  in  any- 
future  reign;  and  the  whole  power  of  the  parliamealt 
was  then  delegated  to  a  committee  composed  of  twelvtf 
lords  and  six  commoners  "\  which  was  authorised 
despatch  all  matters  left  unfinished,  together  with  other* 
depending  on  them. 

^  ]bid.,  p,  iSS. 
:.  "  Ibid.,  p.  492. 
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This  last  measure,  which  devolved  upon  the  king  and 
a  small  junta  the  whole  authority  of  the  legislature,  was 
precisely  that  which  hurried  the  king  to  his  destruction, 
and  overthrew  the  system  of  arbitrary  power  then  so  suc- 
cessfully erected.  The  gross  abuses,  which  arose  from 
the  delegation  of  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  have 
been  wholly  omitted  by  Hume,  but  have  been  strongly 
stated  by  Rapin^*.  While  the  foreign  interests  of  the 
kingdom  were  wholly  neglected,  the  ministry  sought  to* 
augment  the  revenue  by  new  taxes,  forced  loans,  and 
even  acts  of  direct  extortion"^;  and  at  length  seventeeiit 
counties  were,  in  consequence  of  the  prosecutions,  at 
this  time  instituted,  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  king. 

These  excesses  outraged  and  alienated  the  people. 
The  oppression  practised  upon  one  distinguished  indi- 
vidual provided  them  with  the  leader,  who  crushed  the 
oppressor.  The  duke  of  Hereford'^,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  having  accused  the  duke  of  Norfolk  of  having 
slandered  the  king,  by  imputing  to  him  a  resolution  of 
destroying  certain  lords,  among  whom  was  the  duke  of 
Hereford  himself,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  been 
received  into  the  royal  favour,  it  was  determined  by  the 
king  and  the  committee  of  the  parliament,  that  the  ac- 
cusation should  be  judged  by  combat.  The  duel  was 
afterwards  superseded  by  the  same  authority,  and  both 
dukes  were  sent  into  banishment,  the  duke  of  Hereford 
for  six  years,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  for  his  life.  In 
the  following  year  the  duke  of  Lancaster  died,  and  his 
estates  should  have  descended  to  his  son;  but,  though 
the  duke  of  Hereford  had  previously  procured  from  the 
king  a  patent  authorising  him  to  sue  by  his  attorney  for 


^*  Hume  has  {isrticularly  cnmineiicleil  the  iustrumcnt  of  liii  i 
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any  lands,  wliicli  mit^ht  descend  to  him,  and  to  postpone' 
his  homage  until  his  return,  his  claim  to  the  great 
estates  of  his  father  was  disregarded,  and  the  lands  were* 
seized  for  the  crown.  The  young  duke  of  Lancaster, 
more  irritated  by  this  spoliation,  than  by  his  banishment^ 
became  from  that  time  the  object  of  the  discontented^ 
These  resorted  to  him  in  his  exile,  beseeching  him  to- 
endeavour  to  redress  their  grievances,  together  with  hii 
own ;  and  he  at  length  determined  to  try  his  fortune  itt 
England,  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  should 
occur.  Such  an  opportunity  was  speedily  furnished  bjr 
the  imprudence,  with  which  the  king  went  himself  into 
Ireland  to  repress  an  insurrection.  Richard  returned 
indeed  when  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  enter- 
prise of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  but  after  the  lapse  of 
many  weeks,  occasioned  chiefly  by  an  extraordinary 
continuance  of  easterly  winds";  and  his  rival  had  in 
that  interval  so  completely  secured  his  success,  that  nO 
expedient  remained  for  him,  except  to  offer  a  resignation 
of  the  government. 

Though  Richard  had  abdicated  his  authority,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  that  he  should  be  formally  deposed, 
and,  to  justify  the  measure,  thirty-three  articles  of  accu- 
sation were  alleged  against  him.  Of  these  Hume  '^  has 
asserted  that,  except  some  rash  speeches,  the  reality  of 
which  might  well  be  questioned,  the  chief  amount  of  the 
charge  is  limited  to  the  violences  of  the  last  two  years, 
and  that  these  were  partly  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  parliament,  partly  justified  by  the  conduct  of  hia 
predecessors.  This  is  a  very  light  method  of  disposing 
of  so  grave,  and  so  detailed  an  accusation.  The  last 
two  years  of  his  reign  differed  from  the  former  only  aa 
his  principles  of  misgovemment  were  then  matured,  and 
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his  tyrannical  disposition  exempted  from  restraint. 
That  his  acts  of  tyranny  were  sanctioned  by  a  parlia- 
ment, which  he  had  corrupted  in  its  very  formation,  was 
an  aggravation,  not  an  extenuation  of  his  guilt.  The 
final  issue  of  this  scheme  of  tyranny  however  taught 
the  commons,  by  the  actual  exercise  of  the  most  solemn 
function  of  a  parliament,  to  respect  themselves  as  the 
depositaries  of  the  interests  and  the  independence  of 
their  constituents. 

But,  whatever  increase  the  importance  and  the  powe^, 
of  the  parliament  may  thus  have  received,  much  still 
remained  to  be  done  for  completing  the  adjustment  of 
the  English  government.  The  king  still  retained  many 
arbitrary  powers,  which  might  be  restrained  in  an  age  of 
greater  improvement,  though,  as  Hume'*  has  justly  re- 
marked, if  the  king  had  possessed  no  arbitrary  powers, 
while  all  the  nobles  assumed  and  exercised  them,  there, 
must  have  been  an  absolute  anarchy  in  the  state.  Thad  I 
the  system  of  feudal  oppression  had  lost  much  of  its  i 
consistency,  is  proved  by  the  voluntary  confederacies, 
formed  under  powerful  leaders  for  mutual  defence*. 
Still  however  enough  of  it  remained,  to  require  for 
some  time  to  be  restrained  by  the  sovereign  with 
powers,  which  the  constitution  in  its  more  perfect  state 
would  neither  demand,  nor  admit. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

€fthe  hutory  of  England^  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IF.  in  the  year  1399,  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

in  the  year  1509. 

Moute  qf  Lamoatter.  Henry  :iV.  king  in  the  year  1399.— Henry  V.  king,  1413— 
Treaty  of  Troyes,  1420.— Henry  VI.  king,  1422.— War  of  the  two  houaes  began, 
]452^War  with  France  ended,  1457.— tfoMte  of  York.  Edward  IV.  king,  1461, 
War  of  the  two  houses  ended,  1471. — ^Edward  V.  king,  and  Richard  UI.  ki^g^ 
1483.— Howe  0/ Tudor.    Henry  VII.  king,  1485. 

The  present  chapter  will  review  a  busy  and  eventfiil 
period  of  seven  reigns,  distinguished  by  the  parliamen* 
tary  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty,  by  the  struggle  of 
the  rival  families  of  Lancaster  and  York,  by  the  Union  of 
their  pretensions  in  the  family  of  Tudor,  by  the  depres- 
sion of  the  aristocracy  and  the  exaltation  of  the  royal 
power,  and  by  the  brilliant,  but  temporary  success,  with 
which  the  English  triumphed  over  their  continental 
neighbours. 

Of  the  seven  reigns  proposed  to  be  reviewed,  three, 
namely  those  of  Henry  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  belong  to 
that  branch  of  the  royal  family,  which  has  been  deno- 
minated the  house  of  Lancaster,  the  first  of  these  princes 
having  been  son  of  a  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  the 
third  son  of  Edward  IIL^;  the  three  next  succeeding, 
namely  those  of  Edward  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  of 
Richard  IIL,  belong  to  that  other  branch,  which  has 
been  denominated  the  house  of  York,  these  princes  having 
descended  from  a  duke  of  York,  who  was  the  fourth  son 
of  the  same  monarch  ;  and  the  last,  or  that  of  Henry  VIL, 

^  The  third  of  those  who  attained  ma-      nated  the  fourth,  and  Lionel  duke  of 
tority.    By  some  writers  he  is  denomi-      Clarence  the  third. 
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gave  beginning  to  a  new  series,  which  has  been  called 
the  house  of  Tudor,  this  prince  having  been  the  son  of 
a  Welsh  gentleman  of  that  name,  though  by  his  mother 
descended  from  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  claims  of 
the  two  rival  houses  were  united  when  Henry  VII.  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 

The  claim  of  Henry  IV,,  though  preferable  to  that  of 
the  family  of  York,  could  itself  be  maintained  only  by  the 
authority  of  the  parliament,  the  true  heir  of  the  throne 
being  the  young  earl  of  March,  descended  from  the 
second  son  of  Edward  III.  As  the  earl  of  March"  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  but  seven 
years  old,  his  title  was  not  much  regarded,  and  had  only 
the  effect  of  throwing  on  the  support  of  the  parliament 
the  first  of  the  Lancastrian  princes.  The  right  of  the 
Lancastrian  branch  was  not  contested  by  that  of  York, 
until  the  long  minority  and  the  continued  imbecility  of 
Henry  VI.  presented  an  opportunity,  which  encouraged 
its  ambition  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  at  this  time' 
the  house  of  York  had  acquired  a  preferable  right  of 
descent  through  the  female  line  from  the  second  son  of 
Edward  III.,  which  had  just  then  become  more  available 
by  the  extiuction  of  the  male  line  of  that  branch.  At 
that  time  however  a  possession  continued  through  more 
than  the  half  of  a  century,  and  through  three  successive 
reigns,  had  invested  the  Lancastrian  family  with  a  right 
of  prescription,  which  assisted  in  balancing  the  here- 
ditary pretension  so  acquired. 

Henry  IV.  was  not  willing  to  be  considered  as  an 
elected  sovereign,  though  he  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
cure the  sanction  of  the  parliament  for  his  elevation.  He 
accordingly  qualified  his  application  by  insinuating,  that 

'  Hume,  vol.  iit.  p.  6T.  siitiT  oF  Ihe  eailof  MaccK    llie  ia& 

'  Rii^tiBTil  earl  of  Cambridge,  grand-  of  the  eail  iftenrarda  traQifeited  bii  pn- 
falher  of  Edirud  lV.,hBd  mairied  Anne,      teaniDii  to  his  siahii. 
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he  had  already  acquired  the  crown  by  arms,  a  pretensioR 
however  on  which  he  could  not  place  much  reliance,  as 
he  had  landed  from  France  attended  by  only  sixty  per- 
sons^. In  addition  to  the  claim  of  conquest  he  alleged 
an  unfounded  pretension^  of  a  descent  from  Henry  III., 
and  he  also  produced  the  signet  of  the  deposed  monarch 
as  a  proof  of  a  cession  of  the  crown.  He  sought  sup- 
port after  his  elevation  by  gratifying  the  clergy,  having 
procured  with  this  view  the  first  statute  for  inflicting  on 
heretics  the  cruel  punishment  of  fire.  In  the  year  1383^ 
an  ordinance  fpr  the  apprehension  of  heretics  had  been 
by  the  clergy  surreptitiously  introduced  into  the  statute- 
book,  which  still  remains  there,  though  it  had  never  been 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  the  commons,  and  was  on 
ih&t  account  formally  repealed  in  the  ensuing  year.  But 
the  situation  of  Henry  IV.  was  favourable  to  the  wishes 
of  the  clergy,  and  accordingly  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  an  act  was  procured,  which  authorised,  not  only 
their  apprehension,  but  their  destruction. 
»  The  violent  policy,  by  which  this  prince  conciliated ' 
the  clergy,  was  not,  it  may  be  concluded,  unfavourable 
to  the  cause  of  religious  reformation.  The  doctrine  of 
Wicliflfe  had  already  enjoyed  an  ample  opportunity  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  English  public,  so  that  the 
half  of  the  nation^  was  supposed  to  have  been  proselyted; 
and  this  success  was  quite  sufficient  for  insuring,  that  it 
should  continue  to  be  cherished  by  a  large  number  of 
persons,  and  transmitted  to  an  age  better  qualified  for 
effecting  a  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome.  Though 
a  most  useful  harbinger  of  this  great  revolution,  Wicliffe 
was  not  fitted  to  be  the  immediate  leader  of  the  change, 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  499,  note  n.  the  succession  on  account  of  hit  defof- 

'  He  was  by  his  mother  descended  mity. 
from  Edmund,  the  second  son  of  Henry  *  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  372. 

III.,  who  it  was  pretended  had  been  really  '  Lewis,  p.  175. 

elder  than  Edward  I.,  but  postponed  in 
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his  notions  of  pure  religion  being,  as  Melancthon  ob- 
served, imperfect,  and  blended  with  others  of  a  political 
nature^  from  which  they  should  have  been  kept  distinct. 
It  was  therefore  expedient  that  this  early  tendency 
towards  a  reformation  of  religion  should  not  be  freely 
indulged,  but  experience  sucli  a  resistance  from  the 
government,  as  might  be  sufiicient  to  prevent  a  prema- 
ture attempt.  Neither  had  the  time  yet  arrived,  when 
such  an  attempt  might  be  accommodated  to  the  political 
interests  of  the  country,  though  its  actual  circumstances 
were  sufficiently  favourable  to  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  principles  of  reformation.  The  military  enterprises, 
which  engrossed  the  attention  of  Edward  III.,  atForded 
an  opportunity  for  publishing  these  principles,  which 
could  not  have  existed  under  the  crafty  policy  of  the  Lan- 
castrian princes,  or  amidst  the  contention  of  the  two  rival 
houses,  or  when  the  commons  had  sunk  under  the  ascen- 
dency of  Henry  VII.  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  neither 
could  the  great  struggle  of  the  English  reformation  have 
usefully  mixed  itself  with  the  political  interests  of  the 
government,  until  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  had  been 
placed  upon  the  throne,  so  that  it  might  become  instru- 
mental to  the  important  revolution,  by  which  that  family 
was  removed.  The  doctrine  of  Wiclifl'e  was  thus  intro- 
duced at  a  favourable  time  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  then,  discouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment, made  its  way  silently  among  the  lower  orders,  until 
the  circumstances,  in  which  Henry  VIII.  found  himself 
placed,  disposed  him  to  reject  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 

*  WiclifTe   alwiyg  taught  Ihe  duly  of  in);,  that  <  no  odb  b  moilal  no  halb  ■ 

obeying   princes. — Lewis,  p.  116.     Tliia  '  true  ilomiuiuoorer  mny  of  the  crealurej 

indved  might  I*  pniruiiii'il.  at  he  hud  be-  ■  in  the  aight  ot  God,  hut  deurvea  In  be 

gun    hiB  cueec  Ly  tujipurtuig  Ihu  royal  '  celled  >  tytaut,  a  Ihief,  aa6  a  robber, 

■ulhorily  against  the  usiiqiBliona  of  the  '  although    hy  reaion  of  some    human 

papacy.     It  ii  horever  admitted  by  bis  '  law  be  retain  the  name  of  a  king,  ■ 

biographer,  tmd  pruvid  from  hia  vtitinga,  '  prince,  D[  a  lord.' — Ibid. 
that  he  fallowed  Auguitine  i 
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and  to  give  a  beginning  to  a  refoimed  church,  whidi 
was  completed  under  Edward  VI .  and  Elizabeth. 

The  difficulties,  in  which  Henry  IV.  was  involved, 
were  numerous  and  perplexing.     Richard,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  deposed,  was  the  son  of  that  Black  Prince, 
whose  memory  was  cherished  as  the  glory  of  the  English 
nation,  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  errors,  had  numerous 
friends  among  his  former  subjects.     His  death  indeed 
followed  his  deposition  within  a  few  months,  the  natural 
consequence  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  restore  him 
to  his  throne ;  but,  as  he  died  secretly  in  prison,  he  was 
still  believed  to  be  alive,  and  his  re-establishment  was 
the  object  of  successive  conspiracies.     The  earl  of  March 
too  remained,  the  nearest  heir  of  the  throne,  and  whose 
father  had  some  years  before  been  acknowledged  in  this 
character  by  the  parliament.     The  very  instruments  of 
the  advancement  of  Henry,  particularly  the  two  power- 
ful earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  greatly 
multiplied  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  recompensing  services  so  important 
From  the  hostility  of  the  king  of  France  however,  whose 
daughter  Richard  had  married,  he   was  happily  pro- 
tected ^  by  the  violent  contention  between  the  two  fami- 
lies of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  about  the  administration 
of  the  French  government,  which  had  been  begun  two 
years  before  his  advancement  to  the  throne  of  England. 

In  these  difficult  circumstances  all  the  address  of  this 
prince  was  merely  sufficient  for  maintaining  him  in  the 
.possession  of  the  royal  dignity,  nine  of  the  fourteen  years 
of  his  reign  being  employed  in  combating  the  efforts  of 
his  adversaries.  He  was  therefore  never  able  to  assume 
an  independence  of  that  parliamentary  authority,  to 
which  he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation,  the  declining 
state  of  his  health,  in  the  latter  and  more  tranquil  part 

*  Henault,  ToL  i.  p.  279. 
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of  his  reign,  having  disqualified  him  for  such  exertions 
to  extend  his  prerogative,  as  might  otherwise  have  been 
made  by  a  prince,  who  had  been  successful  in  crushing 
so  many  insurrections. 

Such  a  reign  was  necessarily  favourable  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  parliament,  and  to  the  growing  importance  of 
the  house  of  commons-  Not  only  did  the  parliament'", 
which  had  placed  Henry  IV.  on  the  throne,  revise  and 
repeal  those  acts,  which  in  the  preceding  reign  had  given 
an  extraordinary  extension  to  the  regal  power,  but  through 
the  whole  of  his  reign  we  find  the  legislature  jealous  of 
the  public  rights,  and  the  house  of  commons"  asserting 
new  powers,  or  maintaining  as  established  privileges 
,such  as  had  been  rarely  exercised.  The  ninth  year  of 
this  reign  in  particular  was  distinguished  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  house  of  commons'*,  protesting  against  dis- 
closing to  the  king  any  matter  depending  in  parliament. 

The  first  of  the  Lancastrian  princes  was  always  appre- 
hensive of  the  claim  of  the  earl  of  March,  whom  accord- 
ingly he  held  in  confinement ;  and,  though  the  generosity 
of  Henry  V.'*  was  so  successfiil  in  conciliating  that 
nobleman,  that  he  gave  no  disturbance  to  the  government, 
yet  the  king  never  could  forget,  that  the  title  of  his 
family  was  liable  to  be  contested.  The  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  this  situation  of  the  reigning  family  has  been 
strongly  stated  by  Hume.  Conscious  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  title,  by  which  they  held  the  royal  power, 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  he  remarks  ",  never 
ventured  to  impose  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  par- 
liament. The  rule,  he  adds,  was  then  established,  and 
could  not  afterwards  be  safely  disregarded  even  by  princes 
of  more  confirmed  authority.  We  may  well  appreciate 
as  an  occurrence  of  great  political  benefit,  the  irregular 
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introduction  of  a  new  series  of  sovereigns,  which  proved 
to  be  the  occasion  of  practically  confirming  a  principloy 
on  which  rests  the  constitutional  importance  of  a  parliai 
mentary  legislature, 

Henry  iV.  indeed,  about  the  middle  of  his  ^eig■n'^  di 
endeavour  to  prevail  separately  with  tlie  lords  and  the 
clergy  to  grant  him  a  supply,  being  ashamed  to  solicit  ihd 
parliament,  which  had  recently  voted  one  ofaconsiderabli 
amount ;  but  he  failed  in  both  applications,  the  lords  and 
the  clergy  declaring,  that  they  could  not  comply,  unlei 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  parliament.  He  als 
afterwards'^  endeavoured  to  control  the  returns  of  thd 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  ;  but  he  was  in  thdi 
following-  session  constrained  to  give  his  consent  to  a  bil^ 
by  which  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  imposed  upaOl 
any  sheritf,  who  should  be  guilty  of  falsifying  a  return^ 
The  king  in  the  same  year",  having  required  a  powe^ 
of  levying  annually  a  certain  subsidy,  though  the  par*' 
liament  should  not  be  assembled,  experienced  a  decisive 
refusal ;  and  this  body  was  afterwards  careful  to  stat^. 
that  those  supplies,  which  they  continued  from  year  ts! 
year,  were  granted  of  their  own  good  will,  and  not  of 
duty.  It  has  indeed  been  remarked  generally  by  Hume" 
of  the  house  of  commons  in  this  reign,  that,  whenevet" 
they  had  been  brought  to  make  an  unwary  concession  to 
the  crown,  they  also  showed  their  freedom  by  a  very 
speedy  retractation.  He  has  illustrated  the  remark  bjl 
the  instance,  in  which  that  body  prevailed  with  Henryf 
to  alter  his  first  settlement  of  the  crown  in  his  family,  hf 


"  Rapia,  vol.  i.  p.  496. 

"  lUd,,  p.  &ao, 

''"  To  thin  resirtu 

eordiug  to  Ihe  Parliamentsty  Hittoiy, 

»ol.  ii.  pp.  llfi — 117,  iretB  promptal  by 

religioui  leal  and  by  reirnloient.     Hav- 

I  tialed,  very  geuCTally  embracril 

■~iK>f  Wkliffe,  theyii-  -"   -  * 


sthe   lattrr, 
he  eiecutioQ  of  a  man,  whu  bi 

™uvided  of  heresy.     The  comi ._^ 

.rejMcl  Uieii  indignation  by  nfunafili^ 
lemnndofH..nry.  "~ 

"  Hirt.,  vol.  ill. 
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which  it  had  been  entailed  on  the  heirs  male,  into  one 
acknowledging  the  claims  of  the  princesses  of  his  family, 
though  the  latter  gave  countenance  to  the  pretension  of 
the  earl  of  March,  as  descended  by  a  female  from  the 
second  son  of  Edward  III. 

The  cold  and  cautions  address,  with  which  Henry  IV- 
had  established  his  family  on  the  throne,  was  incapable 
of  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  people.  The  per- 
manence of  this  settlement  of  the  government  therefore 
required,  that  he  should  be  succeeded  by  a  prince  of  a 
different  character;  and  Rapin  has  remarked'^,  that 
Henry  V.  was  exactly  of  the  temper  required  by  the 
English,  a  military  reign  being  necessary  for  dispelling 
the  ill  humours,  which  had  been  spread  throughout  the 
nation.  Devoted  in  excess  to  gaiety  in  his  youth,  and 
enlivening  it'"  by  a  spirit  of  drollery,  he  was  yet  even 
then  distinguished"  by  a  respectful  submission  to  autho- 
rity, and  he  afterwards  gratified  the  nation  to  the  highest 
degree  by  the  military  splendour  of  his  character.  The 
jealousy  of  his  father,  by  excluding  tbe  young  prince 
from  the  opportunity  of  exercising  liis  native  powers  on 
the  objects,  to  which  they  were  suited,  had  driven  him 
to  seek  recreation  in  low  and  unworthy  society  ;  but  even 
that  temporary  degradation  may  have  had  an  advan- 
tageous operation  on  a  mind  so  richly  gifted,  as  it  may 
have  served  to  soften  the  severities  of  a  character  merely 
political  by  the  amenities  of  familiar  buffoonery,  and  thus 
to  have  qualified  him  for  concUiating  the  affection^ 
instead  of  coldly  claiming  the  respect  of  the  people. 

Sliiilupenre,  vol  v.   p.   120. 
90. 
When  lie  peaceably  submittwl  to 


"  Hilt,  vol.  i  pj).  !\0i,  503. 

■  The  »une  rWactet  of  rerelry  and 
iliiiipation,  which  we  find  uenbiiil  la 
him  in  the  pld)'  of  Shakspiiiin;,  had  Wen 
);ivea  tu  lum  ia  an  ulil  play,  uDlitled 
•  -rbernmoiuviciorieiuf  kiuttneory  V.,' 
from  which  Sholupeaie  nsEm*  to  have 
takuD  tbechaiudBi  of  I'oliit  aiT,  Iheiii  givan 


the  authuhly  of  (he  ehutf 


liatiiLtujii  of  juatice.  Ua 
Ell  ofturwarda  cuminiltiiil 
uulry  lur  s 


tuiiUi  thg  uune  of  Sir  John  UUcuUs^-      n^uiaiHy^—Umij,  \«U  ix.  p.  37. 
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The  same  reverence  for  the  law,  which  Henry  V.  ex- 
hibited amidst  the  intemperance  of  his  youth,  we  perceive 
actuating  the  whole  of  his  government.     Not  only  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  did  he  give  his  consent^  to  a  num- 
ber of  statutes,  which  had  been  framed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  rights,  and  particularly  to  one  for 
preventing  frauds  in  the  elections  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, but  he  constantly  forbore  to  encroach  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people^,  and  was  at  all  times  ready  to  assent 
to  such  acts,  as  were  judged  by  the  parliament  to  be 
necessary.     When  to  this  respect  for  the  constitution  of 
his  country  was  added  the  military  success,  with  which 
he  gratified  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  it  cannot  be  deemed 
surprising  that  the  parliament  should  have  contributed 
liberally  ^^  to  the  support  of  his  government,  and  even 
should  have  been  induced,  in  the  triumph  of  the  victory 
of  Agincourt,  to  grant  him  for  life  supplies  more  consider- 
able than  those  granted  to  Richard  II.  by  his  last  par- 
liament, which  were  urged  against  that  prince  as  con- 
stituting one  of  the  reasons  of  his  degradation. 

It  had  been  the  last  counsel  of  his  father,  that  he  should 
not  suffer  his  subjects  to  continue  so  long  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  foreign  peace,  as  to  have  leisure  for  intestine 
commotion.  The  advice  was  sufficiently  agreeable  to 
the  gallant  spirit  of  the  young  king,  and  a  most  favour- 
able opportunity  was  presented  by  the  violent  contention 
of  the  two  great  factions  of  France,  which  disputed  the 
possession  of  the  authority  of  the  frenzied  and  incapable 
Charles  VI.  The  immediate  impulse^  appears  to  have 
been  given  by  the  ecclesiastics,  anxious  to  occupy  the 
mind  of  the  king,  that  he  might  not  be  induced  to  en- 
gage in  a  domestic  enterprise  against  the  property  of  the 

"  Rapin,  vol.  i.  p.  505.  grant  was  accompanied  by  a  proTukm 

*"  Ibid.,  p.  529.  Siat  it  should  not  become  a  pncedant. 

»*  Pari.   Hist,  voL  ii.  p.  147.    Th«  •  Ibid^  p.  137. 
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church.  The  parliament  was  earnest  In  recommending, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  clergy, 
which  to  the  preceding  king'''  had  been  represented  as  a 
third  part  of  the  riches  of  the  realm,  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  relief  of  the  state.  To  avert  the  blow  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  a 
synod,  urged  the  king  to  assert  his  pretension"  to  the 
crown  of  France.  The  measure  had  all  the  effect,  which 
had  been  expected,  for  the  popularity  and  success  of  the 
war  procured  the  necessary  supplies  from  the  laity,  with- 
out the  apprehended  spoliation  of  the  clergy.  The' 
success  indeed  was  most  splendid,  Henry  having  reduced 
the  French  to  such  a  condition,  that  by  the  treaty  of 
Troyes  it  was  agreed,  that  he  should  marry  their  princess, 
be  declared  heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  be  intrusted  with 
the  present  administration  of  the  government. 

Henry  V.,  after  a  brilliant  reign  of  nine  years,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  sixth  of  that  name,  then  not 
quite  nine  months  old.  In  the  long  reign  of  this  prince, 
extended  nearly  to  thirty-nine  vears,  which  Hume,  on 
account  of  the  imbecihty  of  his  character,  has  aptly  de- 
nominated a  perpetual  minority,  the  parliament,  which 
had  been  respected  by  the  apprehensive  policy  of  the 
first  of  the  Lancastrian  princes,  and  by  the  unsuspecting 
generosity  and  military  ambition  of  the  second  allowed 
to  exercise  its  power  with  freedom,  enjoyed  an  ample 
opportunity  of  asserting  its  importance.  We  accordingly 
find  this  body,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI,,  disregarding  the  directions  of  the  deceased  mo- 
narch'", and  assuming  the  right  of  giving  a  new  arrange- 


I 


than  IIiiLtufKdwacd  HI.,  not  merely  aa 
Henry'k  beicditarj  tillu  was  liable  tu  u'' 
jedioo,  hut  tUa  as  the  asme  ri^bl  of  si 
crasioa  hf  a  dvKent  fioni  a  lemde, 
which  the  crovn  of  Fnum  was  dainu 


**  He  bud  di'vited  that  tbe  duke  of 
Bedford  thould  take  ujmn  him  the  gu- 
venimcnl  of  Fiance,  nail  tlie  duke  uf 
GlouWBlirr  that  of  EngliLod.  Tlie  par- 
liatoeiit  hQweTOT,  to  preiene  the  right  oC 
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ment  to  the  government;  and  in  the  conclusion^  we 
observe  it  moderating  with  the  most  entire  liberty  the 
competition  of  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York. 
Concerning  the  latter  instance  Hume  has  remarked  that, 
though  the  mildness  of  the  compromise  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  temperate  character  of  the  duke  of  York, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  in  the  transaction  dis- 
tinguishable marks  of  a  more  settled  authority  of  par- 
liament, than  had  appeared  in  any  former  period  of  the 
Eijglish  history. 

When  the  parliament  had  become  thus  important  in 
the  constitution,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  quali- 
fication of  those,  who  might  exercise  the  right  of  de- 
legating the   representative  members.     This   necessity 
however  existed  only  in  regard  to  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives of  counties.     The  elective  franchise,    being 
considered  by  the  boroughs,  as  a  burthen,  was  by  them 
much  disregarded,  and  the  principal  and  ruling  mem- 
bers of  each  corporation  appear  to  have  gradually  ac- 
quired a  right  of  acting  for  the  whole  ^.     The  elections 
of  representatives  of  counties  had  on  the  contrary  become 
tumultuous,  and  it  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  restrain 
the  right  to  persons  interested  in  the  due  exercise  of  it 
by  the  possession  of  a  competent  property. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Lancastrian  princes  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  elections  of  the  representatives  of 
counties  had  been  first  extended,  the  close  elections  of  the 
knights  by  a  small  number  of  persons  in  each  county  *S 
having  given  occasion  to  a  statute  of  the  seventh  year  of 
Henry  IV.,  by  which  the  franchise  was  communicated 
to  all  who  were  present  in  the  county-courts,  '  as  well 

the  elder  brother,  constituted  the  duke  of  members  of  the  council  and  the  oflBoen 

Bedford  protector  of  England,  giving  this  of  the  crown. — Rapiu,  vol.  i.  pp.  529, 536. 
dignity  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  only  in  ^  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  218—220. 

the  absence  of  the  former.    The  parlia-  ^  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  pp.  324, 325. 

ment  at  the  tame  time  nominated  ttie         *^  Ibid.,  p.  319. 
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suitors  duly  summoiied  for  that  cause,  as  others.'  The 
abuse  of  this  regulation  was  afterwards  found  to  be  so 
great  a  grievance,  that  iii  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  VI. 
the  franchise  was  restricted  to  persons  possessing  free- 
holds of  the  annual  value  of  forty  shillings,  estimated  to 
have  been  equivalent  to  thirty  pounds  of  the  present 
money.  This  statute  has  without  any  modification  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day  to  mark  in  England  the  bound- 
ary of  the  right  of  election  ;  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Ireland,  where  also  it  had  been  much  abused  by  the 
emulation  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  it  has  been  recently 
so  modified,  as  to  fix  the  limit  of  the  right  at  the  pos- 
session of  a  freehold  annually  producing  ten  pounds. 

In  a  general  retrospect  of  the  reigns  of  the  three  Lan- 
castrian princes  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  a  curiously 
varied  adjustment  of  circumstances  to  that  improvement 
of  the  constitution,  to  which  each  has  been  shown  to 
have  been  separately  instrumental.  If  the  agitations  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  had  been  protracted  beyond  nine 
years,  the  government  could  scarcely  have  assumed  a 
tranquil  and  regular  form ;  and  if,  when  he  had  at 
length  been  successful  in  suppressing  them,  that  prince 
liad  continued  to  reign  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and 
vigour,  he  must  have  acquired  an  overbearing  as- 
cendency in  the  government,  and  have  repressed  that 
liberty,  which  he  had  before  found  it  expedient  to  en- 
courage. If  Henry  V.  had  not  been  critically  cut  oft'  in 
the  very  triumph  of  his  successes  on  the  continent,  either 
England  would  have  become  a  province  to  her  dispro- 
portioncd  acquisition,  or  have  been  exhausted  in  an  in-  1 
effectual  struggle.  The  imbecility  of  Henry  VI,,  a  child  > 
at  his  accession,  and  through  his  whole  reign  incapable, 
suspended  the  efforts  of  the  monarchical  part  of  the  ' 
constitution,  while  the  royal  power  was  still  supported 
against  any   undue   encroachment   of  the   parliament. 
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piattly  by  the  wisdom  of  the  duke  of  Bedfoltl  and  tiie 
influence  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  partly  by  the  cmtf*- 
nuaneeof  the  French  "WM  as  it  creati»l  a  vxx^eMsitfxd 
domestic  union^  that  war  having  been  concluded  only  fan 
the  thirty-fifth  yoar  of  thid  iheign  of  Henry  Vti,  or  foii^ 
years  before  its  termination. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VL  had  howetier  other  relatfenft 
than  thosC)  which  directly  concerned  the  {lo^weir  of  A% 
parliament,  having  been  the  period  in  which  th^  ^lenidM 
project  of  conquering  France  was  renoutiiCisd)  und  the 
great  domestic  struggle  of  the  two  royal  hoUMi  vm 
begun*  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford^  whii>h  ois 
curred  in  the  year  1435,  or  the  fourteenth  year  of  Htnty 
VI. ,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  English  interest  in  France, 
then  rapidly  declining,  for  the  death  of  that  nobienMHi 
left  an  open  field  for  the  ambitious  and  violont  atroggte 
of  the  cardinal  of  Winchester*  to  overpower  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  twelve  years  of  fiactious  conten^m 
accelerated  the  ruin  of  the  foreign  acquisition  of  die 
nation.  The  marriage  of  the  king  with  the  cifelebmied 
Margaret  of  Anjou^,  concluded  in  the  y^ar  1443^  tad 
largely  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  FVenoh  provinces,  ti 
condition  of  the  marriage  having  been  the  oosaibii  of  tte 
province  of  Maine  to  Charles  of  Anjou>  uiK^le  of  thfe 
queen,  by  which  cession  Normandy  was  exposed,  Thfe 
magnanimity  of  Margaret  on  the  other  hand  icame  in  »ld 
of  the  imbecility  of  her  husband  in  the  dottiestio  fttruff le 
with  the  family  of  York,  in  which  he  was  engag^l 
during  the  last  nine  years  of  his  reign,  the  qneien  va- 
liantly maintaining  the  contest,  while  the  king»  in  his 

^  Henry  BeauA>rt  bisdiop  ot  Win-  selected  by  the  cardinal,  as   .fitted  to 

Chester,  was  the  legitimated  son  of  John  ucquire   an  a^ctfuAttrty  &ttlt  fhe  imk 

of  Ghent  duke  ef  Laaeastee,  aad  tfaer»-  mind  of  Kduy,  tiulable  to  the  cka  «f 

fore  brother   to  Henry   1 V^  uncle   to  his  ambition.    She  waa  ibe  dau^ter  of 

Hen:rvV^  and  gt^eal  uncle  to  Hent^  VI.  Ren^  et  IteMSBT,  tituluk  kii^tf  M^i 

*^  This  princess,  the  most  accomphshed  Naples,  and  Jerusalem, 
«f  liev«^  Mh  in^penoniHid  ritti^  irtt 
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frequeiit  captivities^,  seemed  to  be  rather  the  prize, 
than  a  party  in  the  strife.  It  is  however  remarkable 
that,  in  her  private  cabal  for  the  management  of  the 
king,  she  prepared  the  success  of  the  rival  family  by 
causini^  the  death  of  her  adversary  the  duke  of  Giou' 
cester  *,  and  thereby  constituting  the  duke  of  York  pre« 
sumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  Henry  had  indeed  after- 
wards a  lineal  heir  ;  but  six  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  hope  of  the 
successioa  had  been  too  long  cherished  by  the  duke  of 
York,  to  be  easily  abandoned. 

The  wars  of  France,  by  rendering  the  support  of  the 
parliament,  end  particularly  of  the  commons,  necessary 
to  the  crown,  had  afi'orded  the  representative  part  of  the 
constitution  a  very  favourable  opportunity  of  acquiring 
new  powers,  and  of  confirming  them  by  frequent  exer- 
tion. When  this  important  improvement  of  the  consti- 
tution had  been  accomplished,  it  became  expedient  that 
the  great  strength  of  the  aristocracy,  which  had  been  a 
necessary  bulwark  against  the  power  of  the  crown, 
should  be  reduced,  as  it  would  otherwise  have  proved 
an  inconvenient  and  embarrassing  obstruction  in  that 
further  improvement,  which  should  give  a  consistent 
unity  to  the  diversified  action  of  the  government.  The 
civil  war  of  the  two  royal  houses  was  the  severe  process^ 
by  which  this  reduction  of  the  aristocracy  was  primarily 
effected,  having  been  computed  to  have  cost  the  lives  of 
more  than  sixty  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of  more  thaa 
one  half  of  the  nobles  and  principal  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land'*. The  change,  which  was  thus  begun  by  the  waf 
Ief  the  two  houses,  was  completed  by  the  policy  of  Henry 
VII.,  in  whom  the  pretensions  of  the  two  families  were 
«tY 
of  T 


9  hinn  pritoner  by  the  dnkc      mid  IV.  ia  Uw  jeu%  1464  aui  1471, 
FtfYurk  iu  tho  year  1455,  by   the  curl  "  Hullam,  vol.  ii.p.  405. 

Vnt  Wuirick  b  the  yea  1460,  by  Ed-         "^  Henry,  voL  ix.  p.  223. 
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happily  united.  For  perfecting  the  harmony  of  the  con- 
stitution it  then  remained  to  bring  to  an  accommodati(Hi 
the  opposite  pretensions  of  the  crown  and  the  commons, 
which  was  done  by  the  struggles  with  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  when  three  of  the  intermediate  -sove- 
reigns of  the  house  of  Tudor  ^  had  introduced  and  esta- 
blished the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the  remaining 
one  *  had  fostered  and  protected  the  Roman  Catholics. 

In  a  review  of  the  contention  of  the  two  houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York,  the  character  of  Richard  duke  of 
York,  who  first  advanced  the  claim  of  his  family^  seems 
to  merit  some  attention.     Cautious  even  to  timidity  in 
political  contests,  yet  brave  in  encountering  the  perils  of 
war,  he  seemed  to  be  driven  into  the  competition  for  the 
crown  by  the  circumstances  of  his  situation,  while  his 
military  qualities  procured   credit  for  the   enterprise. 
The  nation  was  thus  divided  into  two  nearly  balanced 
parties.     The  spirit  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  was,  notwith- 
standing the   incapacity  of  her   husband,  sufficient  to 
counterpoise  the  irresolute  power  possessed  by  the  duke, 
while  the  very  imbecility  of  the  sovereign  ^  tended  to 
keep  both  in  suspense,  as  it  disabled  the  one  for  any 
decisive  effort,  and  encouraged  the  other  to  hope,  that 
he  might  peaceably  accomplish  his  purpose.     At  length, 
when  the  struggle  of  these  factions  had  been  maintained 
during  eight  years,  the  duke  was  killed  in  an  action 
with  the  king's  forces,  and  his  son  Edward  presented 
himself  as  the  inheritor  of  his  claim,  a  prince  of  directly 
opposite  character,  bold,  enterprising,  and  severe,  and 
therefore  well  fitted  to  make  his  way  through  diflficul- 
ties  ^,  which  would  for  ever  have  obstructed  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  father.     Neither  should  it  be  omitted,  that 

^  Henry  VIII.,  Edward,  and  Elisa-         *  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  208. 
beth.  *»  Ibid.,  vol.  iu.  p.  229, 

"Mary.  '  r 
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the  talents  of  the  father  had  so  conciliated  the  people  of 
Ireland*',  the  government  of  which  he  had  held,  that 
they  afterwards  proved  steady  in  their  attachment  to  his 
cause,  a  fact  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  a  new  series  of  princes  had 
risen  to  power,  this  attachment  was  the  occasion  of 
enacting  the  statute  denominated  the  law  of  Poynings, 
for  securing  the  control  of  the  English  government  over 
the  parliament  of  Ireland. 

Though  three  princes  of  the  house  of  York  ascended 
ttie  throne  of  England,  yet  the  twenty-four  years,  during 
which  it  was  possessed  by  this  family,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  comprehending  more  than  a  single  reign, 
Edward  IV.  having  reigned  twenty-two,  and  two  only 
having  been  left  for  the  two  remaining  princes.  Ten 
years  of  this  first  reign  were  occupied  by  a  continuation 
of  the  civil  war,  which  had  transferred  the  monarchy, 
but  could  not  at  once  establish  the  dominion  of  the  new 
family.  While  the  son  of  Henry  lived,  Edward  had  not 
a  sufficient  interest  in  taking  away  the  life  of  the  father, 
though  within  his  power ;  the  young  prince,  however, 
having  been  put  to  death  in  the  year  1471,  when  he  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Tewksbury,  the 
death  of  the  father,  then  confined  in  the  tower,  speedily 
followed,  and  no  one  remained  to  contest  the  right  of 
the  family  of  York.  The  earl  of  Warwick  **,  who  had 
perished  in  the  battle,  was  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the 
last,  of  those  powerful  barons,  who  had  so  frequently 
overawed  their  sovereign. 


"  Dodot  Lmj^ord  has  nfuted  both  **  lliu  earl,  commanlf  knovn  by  the 

Mr.  Laiag  Bncl  Mr.  Malooe,  who  both  name  of  ki-'if-makcr,  ixeii  tweo  chiefly  in- 

lahoured  la  piuve  that  Henry  did  oot  die  itnimeQlal  in  pluing  Kilward  IV.  on  liM 

on  Ibe  evening  of  the  day,  on  which  Kd-  throne,    and    nRerward?,    havinij    been 

wurd  enlued  Londoa.  that  they  might  otfL-nded  by  thia  piince,  effected  the  tem- 

desr  the  meraoiy  of  Ricbard.  brother  of  poiary  rustniBtioD  of  Henry  VI. 
Edward,  from  hii  murdet. — Hiat,  VoLt. 
PI).  ■2Sa,  289,  Qolu. 
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During  the  remaining  twelve  yeArs  of  his  ?q^[I|»  ^9 
king,  devoted  to  pleasure,  seemed  almost  ta  have  for- 
gotten the  duties  of  his  station  in  the  ei^^oynaeat  of  hk 
aeourity ;  but  hy  his  inoffensive  gaiety  he  recov^r^  the 
popularity  ^,  which  must  have  been  lost  by  tht  orudMai 
previously  practised  upon  his  enemies,  wd  the  pecfle 
thus  became  attached  to  the  government,  and  sUienatod 
from  the  contentions,  in  which  they  had  been  aa  loag 
engaged.  This  pleasurable  .  disposition  had  imdosd 
before  exercised  a  two-fold  influence  on  bia  atniggle 
with  the  deposed  king.  On  the  one  hand,  by  hurrying 
him  into  an  imprudent  marriage  with  the  lady  Eliwb€idi 
Gray,  which  raised  a  new  family  to  poweri  it  h%d  gvm 
offence  to  the  earl  of  Warwick^,  to  whom  he  waa  m- 
debted  for  his  elevation ;  on  the  other  it  waa  the  souroe 
of  much  of  that  popularity  ^,  by  which  he  waa  aupfiortfd 
in  the  contest,  and  the  attachment  of  the  ktdiea  of  Loih 
don  has  been  mentioned  by  a  contemporary  hiatorian^i 
as  one  of  the  causes,  which  co-operated  to  effect  kii 
re-establishment,  when  he  had  for  a  few  months  \mn 
driven  from  the  throne  *'^. 

The  love  of  pleasure,  which  so  strongly  influeneed  the 
conduct  of  Edward  IV.,  was  not  less  important  in  ^ 
relation  to  the  external  concerns  of  the  state.  The  Bng* 
lish,  though  deprived  of  almost  the  whole  of  tb<>ir  pUr 
sessions  in  France,  still  retained  their  pretensions,  and  it 
was  in  the  natural  order  of  events  that  the  founder  of  s 
new  dynasty,  when  he  had  been  successftil  in  gratifying 


**  Hume,  vol.  iii.  pp.  268,  269. 

**  This  matter  has  been  minutely 
•xamined  by  doctor  Lingaid  (vol.  v.  p. 
237,  note),  who  baa  jwUy  leiected  tbe 
received  account  of  the  quarrel.  To  the 
jealousy  of  the  new  family  was  after* 
wards  addod  the  diwatisfaction  felt  by 
the  eail  atthspltnof  aniMcxiage  to  bo 


concluded  between  the  king's  sister,  and 
the  son  of  the.duke  of  Burgundy. 

^  Hume,  vol  iiL  p.  24(k 

^^  Comiuesy  Uv.  iii.  ch.  vii 

^  England  exhibited  at  cm  iiwf 
the  extraordinary  spectads  of  two  mni 
kings,  each  confined  ia  priaoa,  Hmut  is 
the  Tower,  Edward  ia  Ytirkihira  ■  W 
gaidi  voLt.  p.244« 
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bis  ambition  at  home,  should  seek  to  exercise  in  a  foreign 
enterprise  the  energies  of  a  people  long  accustomed  to 
war.  It  may  accordingly  be  ascribed  to  the  pleasurable 
disposition  of  the  English  monarch,  that  a  powerful  etfort 
was  not  then  made  for  the  recovery  of  France.  Once 
indeed  be  was  induced  to  lead  an  army  to  the  assistance 
of  tlie  duke  of  Burgundy  his  brother-in-law ;  but  he 
appear***  to  have  engaged  in  this  enterprise  only  with 
the  design  of  appropriating  to  his  own  gratification  the 
money  granted  by  the  parliament  for  the  war,  which 
would  not  have  been  granted  for  any  purpose,  and  he  was 
well  pleased  to  relinquish  it  for  certain  sums  of  money, 
to  be  paid  by  the  French  king,  which  he  was  permitted 
to  dignify  witli  the  name  of  tribute.  The  chief  persona 
of  his  court  imitated  the  selfish  policy  of  their  master,  by 
receiving  from  the  crafty  Lewis  XI.**  various  penslous, 
amounting  together  to  the  annual  sum  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand crowns. 

The  short  remainder  of  the  period  of  the  house  of  York, 
comprehending  little  more  than  two  years,  was  but  the 
crisis  of  transition  to  the  new  dynasty  of  Tudor  begun  by  I 
Henry  Vll.,  as  it  was  filled  with  the  crimes  and  usurpa- 
tion of  Richard,  uncle  of  Edward  V.,  who  within  a  few 
months  effected "  the  destruction  of  the  young  prutce 
and  his  brother,  when  he  had  already  taken  possession 
of  the  throne,  having  caused  the  marriage  of  their  father 
to  be  represented  as  having  been  void*'  on  account  of  a 
former  engagement.  Its  influence  in  favouring  the  change 
of  the  succession  appears  to  have  consisted  in  bringing 


*"  He  bioughl  with  him  ten  at  twelve 
of  Ihechiifrcitiieaiof  EngUud,  who  had 
Uwn  krIiVB  in  prontotiag  the  wnr,  Ihnl 
they,  being  weary  of  thu  wrvka,  might 
emjiiujr  their  inSuvnn  in  pocifring  the 
pei^ile,  whea  he  «bou!d  have  ronduUed  d 
peMc — Com  i  DM,  Ut.  iv.  th.  xt. 

"  Ibid,  rh.  viii. 


and  satiBdclorily  dedded  by  doctor  Lin- 
gaid,  vol.  V.  |i.  4Sg,  notu. 

"  The  pre-CDHtmc^  vhich  hu  been 
WBCialy  nuintsined  br  Wolpolid  ia  lua 
Hitlinic  Doubti,  uid  by  Luasifi  n  ili*. 
KrlaliuQ  al  the  ctoite  orHvnty'i  Uiituiy 
or  Kiiglanil,  haslwen  diiptuveu  by  iluctoi 
LbguiL — Ibid.,  !>.  4GS,  Dut«. 
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forward  a  claimant  of  the  crown,  who  was  supported  by 
a  weaker^  against  a  more  powerful  party,  which  had 
been  alienated  from  an  usurper,  but  was  still  attached 
to  his  family^.  The  importance  of  such  a  situation  of 
the  first  prince  of  the  new  dynasty  will  appear,  when  it 
shall  have  been  considered  that  the  object  of  his  reign 
was  to  complete  the  reduction  of  the  excessive  power  of 
the  nobles,  an  object  naturally  proposed  by  a  prince,  who 
found  that  he  had  to  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
power,  though  he  had  strengthened  his  title  by  a  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV,  His  own  title 
indeed  rested  on  a  very  weak  foundation,  for  his  right  of 
descent  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  been  conveyed 
through  an  illegitimate  branch,  which  had  been  excluded 
from  the  succession  by  an  act  of  parliament. 

Though  the  reduction  of  the  aristocracy  has  been 
represented  as  a  process  important  to  the  improvement 
of  the  government,  it  should  be  observed  that  Hume  has 
much  exaggerated  the  irregularity  of  the  constitution  at 
this  period,  in  saying  that ^*,  from  the  accession  of  Edward 
I.  to  the  death  of  Richard  III.,  a  kind  of  Polish  aristo- 
cracy prevailed,  and  though  the  kings  were  limited,  the 
people  were  yet  far  from  being  free.  The  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  the  commons,  under  the  Lancas- 
trian princes  has  on  the  contrary  been  already  proved; 
and  even  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  though  the  period 
of  the  ascendency  of  the  house  of  York  was  tumultuary, 
and  therefore  unfavourable  to  the  regular  development 
of  constitutional  principles,  we  observe  them  endeavour- 
ing, with  a  most  distrustful  caution^,  to  secure  from  the 

"  Hume,  vol.  iii.  pp.  416,  418.  created  earl  of  Warwick  by  Edward  IV. 

'^  Of  that  family  uiere  remained,  as  — Lingard,  vol.  v.  p.  370. 

claimants  of  the  crown,  John  de  la  Pole  ^  Ibid.,  p.  326. 

earl  of  Lincoln,  nephew  of  Richard  III.,  "^  One  part  of  the  suna  voted  on  thit 

and  named  by  him  to  the  succession  after  occasion  was  to  be  kept    in    leli^oos 

the  death  of  his  son ;  and  Edward  Plan-  houses,  and  if  the  king  should  not  in- 

tagenet,  son  to  the  late  duke  of  Clarence,  vade  France,  was    to    be   iaunediaftely 
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discretionary  management  of  the  king  the  supplies,  which 
they  had  voted  for  a  war  with  France.  How  far  the 
general  condition  of  the  people  was  removed  from  that 
degraded  state  in  which  they  have  been  represented  by 
Hume,  appears  from  the  unquestionable  testimony  of 
Philip  de  Comines,  who  declared^  that  the  government 
was  in  no  other  country  so  well  managed,  nor  the  people 
so  little  exposed  to  violence  and  oppression;  and  that 
the  calamities  of  war  fell  only  upon  the  soldiers,  and 
especially  upon  the  nobles,  the  latter  being  regarded 
with  an  extraordinary  jealousy.  Sir  John  Fortesque 
too,  the  chief  justice  and  chancellor  of  Henry  VI.,  has 
assigned  as  the  reason",  why  the  trial  by  jury  was  not 
practised  in  other  nations  of  Europe,  that  a  middle  class 
of  proprietors,  fit  for  constituting  juries,  could  be  found 
only  in  England. 

The  systematic  reduction  of  the  aristocracy  has  been 
especially  referred  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  to  whom 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  policy.  This  policy 
consisted  partly  in  declining  to  employ  the  nobles  in  the 
great  offices  of  state,  and  advancing  lawyers  and  ecclesi- 
astics, whom  he  found  more  obsequious  to  his  wishes, 
and  could  more  easily  reward  for  their  services,  partly 
in  encouraging  the  alienation  of  their  estates.  The  statute, 
by  which  the  latter  was  eflfected,  has  been  represented  as 
devised  for  the  express  purpose  of  breaking  the  entails 
of  the  estates  of  the  nobles.  It  has  however  no  direct 
reference  to  entails,  and  merely  provides  for  the  more 
eifectual  execution  of  a  statute  of  Edward  I.,  by  which 
fines  levied  in  the  king's  court  were  made  conclusive 
against  adverse  claimants.  The  alienation  of  estates  was 
in  this  manner  much  facilitated ;  but  the  expedient,  by 


rcfuDrled  to   tha   iKople. — Liagani,   vgl,  "  De   UuiUbu^    kgum   AngliEe,   as, 

T.  p.  270.  nil. 

*•  LiT.v.ch.  niii. 
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aitaiiU  were  broken,  bad  abeady  been  deviMci  hf 
tbe  clergy^  to  evade  tbe  statutes  of  mortmaim  and 
adopted  afterwards  by  tbe  lawyers  for  tbe  purpMe  af 
ipifettering  estates,  tiiat  tbey  migbt  be  liable  ta  |a^ 
feiture» 

Tbe  power  of  tbe  crowu  was  much  augment^  ia  tUi 
reign  by  a  combination  of  various  causes*  Thii  pfK)|kk^ 
weary  of  tbe  disorders  by  wbieb  tbey  bad  bean  so  k)iig 
baraased,  were  prepared  for  submitting  to  any  autbori^, 
wbieb  migbt  procure  for  them  tbe  enjoyment  oT  toaa* 
quiUity  :  the  great  nobles  had  been  either  deatrogredL  er 
much  impoverished  in  the  civil  wars,  and  tbe  people 
were  thus  deprived  of  tbe  leaders,  under  wboaa  they  IukI 
been  accustomed  to  act :  of  the  factions  left  by  those 
wars,  that  of  Lancaster,  which  vras  attached  to  Henry, 
was  the  weaker,  and  therefore  was  ready  to  extend  and 
maintain  his  power,  as  tbe  best  protectioii  for  them- 
selves :  the  character  of  the  prince  too  was  aingularl]^ 
s^ccommodated  to  the  circumstances,  in  which  ba  wai 
placed,  as  be  was  distinguished  at  once  by  ^  cool  and 
cautious  sagacity,  and  by  an  inflexible  steadiness :  the 
insurrections  also,  which  agitated  bis  reign,  served  by  s 
necessary  consequence  to  confirm  and  enlarge  tbe  au- 
thority, which  they  bad  vainly  endeavoured  to  over* 
throw  :  and  the  general  changes  of  society,  tending  to 
depress  the  nobles,  while  the  commons  were  not  elevated 
with  equal  rapidity,  co-operated,  though  at  this  period 
not  very  powerfully,  with  the  efforts  of  the  sovereign. 

In  every  part  of  his  conduct  Henry  appears  to  have 
been  steadily  attentive  to  the  accumulation  of  money, 
probably  considering  it  as  the  best  support  of  bis  power. 
His  demands  for  the  sacrifice  of  Brittany  were  wholly 
pecuniary  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  *®  that,  as  he  was 

«  Blackstonoi  Camm,  book  iv.ch.  33.       »  Bacon,  Op,  Oma.  1031.    AtiMoi,  1665. 
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enriclied  by  his  gvibjects  for  the  war,  so  did  he  mak^ 
profit  of  his  enemies  for  the  peace.     In  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign  he  was  restrained  in  the  indulgence  of  this 
propensity  by  the  agitations",  which  disturbed  hia  go- 
vernment ;  but,  when  he  was  at  length    quietly  esta- 
blished on  the  throne,  he  turned  all  hia  thoughts  to  thia 
his  favourite  gratification,  and  soon  found  two  agents  of 
his  avarice,  Empson  and  Dudley,  who  became  infamous 
for    their   extortions".       By    the    shameful    exactions, 
which  these  men  practised  with  his  approbation,  and  by 
a  rigid  frugality  in  his  expenses,  he  is  said  to  have  | 
possessed  in  money  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  a  prodigious  treasure  when  the  influx  of  the  ' 
precious  metals  i'rom  America  had  not  yet  reduced  the 
value  of  money.     Thus  the  crown,  which  had  been  im- 
poverished, was  exceedingly  enriched,  while  those  of  the 
nobles,  who  had    survived   the  civil    wars,  were   both  ' 
necessitated  and  encouraged  to  alienate  their  properties. 
But,  however  grievous  were  the  oppressions  practised 
by  Henry  VII,  for  procuring  money,  his  government  did  I 
uot  outrage  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  parliament. 
His  plan  was   to   govern  his   subjects  by   laws  ^*,  but  i 
to  govern  the  laws  by  lawyers  ;  and  he  even  frequently 


"  Id  the  y«ai  14S6  a  ffl«ble  «£Ebrt  via 
made  in  th«  noith  by  the  frivnds  at  the 
futiily  of  York.  In  the  >uuey«at  Lam- 
bert Simuel,  a  youth  of  oh»cuje  birth, 
WDS  «mploy«d  tn  piinoaite  Ibe  BKomi 
■on  of  EUwud  1 V^  who  vu  Boiil  to  have 
,  MWpcd  fconi  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle 
—  .'Byhflnl  III.,    aad  IreUnd  vaa   eoiily 

Iwgaged  to  rerolt  In  hii '     ■■■- 

tM&°488  tka  couDtim  e 


Ut;  redueed.  Lastly,  Peikin  Wui- 
I  tieck,  in  the  year  14112,  tegaa  an  insur- 
' '  h  was  sujiprewed  only  in  the 
I  nu  1497,  tlie  >uiue  |iTeteoce  Ixing  em- 
L  Uojcd  in  tliii  ciue,  at  in  that  of  Lunbert 
*  hmiuit.  All  dlituiboDCfl  ceawd  in  the 
I  '  yeat   14<>9,  when  the  eail  of  W«wiek 


"  To  proYi  th«t  theae  eawiuuuB  ntn 

qualiSed  by  somu  n-gurd  of  justice,  Bacon 
lemului  that  he  had  5,^eB  a  book  of  (ha 
accounts  of  Empion,  almort  BVaiy  pajja 
of  which  the  kina  had  lubscribed,  in- 
liertiog  in  loine  places  Dbutratiani  inth 
'^--  -—I  hand;  and  Ihat  in  this  book 
Vlitlcn  by 


then    wu  a   mamcra 


the       Empion,  staling 
and      been  lecvivBd  for 


,    „.,.. marks   bul 

...  jmjcuiiog  the  pafdon  of 

aoRie  offeuder,  which  sum  waa  to  be  ce- 
paid  if  UD  purilou  wen  [-ranted,  uoleis 
lbs  peraou  Hho  paid  it,  ihouM  ba  ether' 
wise  satisfied,  with  these  words  written 
in  the  inurpin  hy  the  king,  '  other- 
wise  Mtisfied-— Bawn,  1113.  This 
aneedote  however  pcuvvs  only  that  tliuy 
were  sjstematicaUjf  maaageij. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  1076. 
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submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  parliament^  niea* 
sures  properly  belonging  to  the  executive  authority,  as 
the  regulation  of  the  coin,  the  military  administration,  and 
the  determination  of  war  and  peace.  Indeed  the  causes^ 
which  so  much  favoured  his  power,  had  given  to  him 
such  an  ascendency  over  the  house  of  commons,  that  his 
agent  Dudley  was  chosen  speaker  in  his  last  parliament, 
when  the  extortions,  of  which  this  man  was  an  instru- 
ment, were  most  galling.  The  reduction  of  the  power 
of  the  aristocracy  seems  to  have  extended  its  influence 
for  the  time  to  the  house  of  commons,  the  previous 
eflforts  of  which  had  probably  been  instigated  and  ani- 
mated by  the  nobles.  A  parliament  in  these  circum- 
stances, instead  of  exciting  jealousy,  was  naturally  con- 
sidered as  a  useful  assistant  in  the  management  of  the 
government.  It  was  accordingly  employed  by  Henry  to 
give  a  statutable  form  and  authority  to  the  court  of  star- 
chamber,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  strip  the  nobles  of 
those  trains  of  liveried  followers,  by  which  they  set  at 
defiance  the  control  of  the  sovereign. 

The  laws  of  this  prince  were  not  however  directed 
solely  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  power,  but  justify 
the  eulogy  bestowed  on  them  by  Bacon  ®*,  who  has  pro- 
nounced him  to  have  been  second  only  to  Edward  I.  as 
an  English  legislator.  *  His  laws,'  says  this  eminent 
man,   *  are  deep  and  not  vulgar ;  not  made  upon  the 

*  spur  of  a  particular  occasion  for  the  present,  but  out  of 

*  providence  of  the  future,  to  make  the  estate   of  his 

*  people  still  more  and  more  happy,  after  the  manner  of 

*  the  legislators  in  ancient  and  heroical  times.'  The 
general  object  of  his  laws  was  to  abate  the  oppression 
of  the  powerful ;  to  prevent  the  extortions  which  were 

•  Bacon,  p.  1 1 26.  eulogy  of  Bacon  has  been  well  maintaiaiwl 

**  This  has  been  controverted  by  Mr.  against  Mr.  Hallam  in  the  73rd  number 

Hallam  in  his  Constitutional  History  of  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

England,  vol.  i.  p.  14,  &c.      But  the 
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practised  under  the  colour  of  law;  to  repress  the  an- 
dacity  of  the  lawless  part  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the 
general  prevalence  of  corruption  and  perjury.  If  he 
was  solicitous  to  accumulate  money  for  himself,  he  ap-  1 
pears  to  have  been  not  less  solicitous  to  procure  hap- 
piness for  his  people. 

The  love  of  money,  which  characterised  Henry,  gave 
in  one  instance  occasion  to  a  memorable  and  most  im- 
portant revolution.  He  had  concluded  a  marriage  for 
his  elder  son  Arthur  with  Catharine  infanta  of  Spain; 
the  young  prince  however  died  in  the  fourth  month  after 
the  nuptials  had  been  solemnised ;  and  the  king  was 
tempted  by  the  desire  of  retaining  the  marriage  portion, 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  assent  to  a  proposal  of  ] 
the  king  of  Spain,  that  the  young  widow  should  be  mar- 
ried to  her  brother-in-law  Henry,  then  the  heir  apparent  ' 
of  the  English  throne**.  A  dispensation  for  celebrating 
a  marriage  thus  irregular  had  been  procured  from  the 
pope ;  and  the  question,  which  afterwards  arose  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  that  dispensation,  gave  occasion 
to  the  separation  of  England  from  the  see  and  church  of 
Rome. 

Another  marriage,  solemnized  between  Margaret,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry,  and  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
bad  not  only  the  present  effect  of  averting  a  war  between 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  but  eventually  of  uniting 
the  two  crowns  ^,  and  at  length  of  incorporating  the  two 
governments  into  the  one  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  A 
papal  dispensation  was  in  this  case  also  required  and 


"  Thii  mutiage  irai  not  howsvei  st^ 
lemniied  in  the  nign  at  Heniy  VII., 
the  whole  of  (he  marriagu-jioitioQ  not 
bfivin^  lieen  piid  hetore  hia  duatb. — Lin- 
gard,  to).  v.pp.4as,  456. 

"  When  «omo  of  bia  council  eKprested 
(k  (ear  that  then,  on  fulure  of  tha  mals 


linc^EagUnd  might  hereafter  bl . 

appcndu^  lo  Ihe  SnJligh  erowa,  'No,'!^ 
rcpliiil  Henry,  •  Hcotland  will  become  uk 
ippcndaee  tu  ibn  Eug]ish,rarthe  tmuUier'  ' 
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procui^d  ^»  but)  as  the  knarriag^  was  never  quesiioiie^ 
it  had  no  conSequeiices. 

Hume  has  represented  %  that  a  power  almost  abeolttte 
was  necessary  in  this  period  for  completing  that  rediM> 
tion  of  aristocratic  tyranny,  which  had  been  begun  by 
the  civil  wars,  but  was  still  very  incompletOi  Tlie  great 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  crown  appears  howeTei"  on 
the  contrary  to  have  been  a  consequence  of  tfa^  faumi« 
liation  of  a  nobility,  by  which  it  had  been  riTalled.  A 
more  just  conception  of  the  bearing  of  the  aggr^dise^ 
ment  of  the  royal  power  may  perhaps  be  formed^  by 
^mparing  the  state  of  the  govemmehti  aa  it  existed 
under  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor^  with  that 
which  it  had  held  under  the  Norman  princesi  who  like 
them  had  possessed  an  overbearing  power. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  great  Aggrandise* 
ment  of  the  royal  authority  at  the  conquest  served  to 
compress  into  political  union  a  feudal  aristocracy  with 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  dispose  the 
nobles,  who  alone  at  that  time  were  capable  of  the  efitMrtf 
to  vindicate  the  general  rights  of  the  community*  By 
the  resistance  of  the  aristocracy,  thus  supported  by  thU 
people,  the  royal  power  was  accordingly  controlled  for  a 
time;  but  th^t  aristocracy  was  reduced  by  the  civil 
wars,  while  the  commons  were  assuming  political  im«* 
portance,  and  another  period  of  compression  appears  to 
have  been  then  required,  for  forming  to  its  function  this 
other  member  of  the  constitution.  The  increased  power 
of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor  seems  to  have  been 
the  instrument  of  this  new  process.  The  commons,  long 
depressed  under  these  princes,  were  prepared  for  tho^ 

^  llie  parties  were  rdated  within  the      valid  in  law.— Lingard,  toI*  ¥•  pp.  441, 
prohibited  degreesi  and  the  princess  was      442. 
not  of  sufficient  age  to  make  a  cohttaci         ^  His^Tol,  iii«  p.  326. 
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efforts,  by  which  they  rose  against  the  crown  under  the 
succeeding  family  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  the  distinction 
between  the  two  cases  of  the  Tudors  and  of  the  Norman 
sovereigns  appears  to  consist  only  in  this,  that  the  great 
power  of  the  Norman  princes  was  the  result  of  foreign 
■invasion,  which  gave  being  to  a  feudal  aristoa^cy, 
whereas  that  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor  was  a 
consequence  of  civil  dissensions,  by  which  that  aristo- 
cracy was  deprived  of  its  strength. 

Bacon  has  remarked®,  that  Lewis  XI.  of  France, 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Henry  VII.  of  England,  may  be 
considered  as  three  magi'  among  the  princes  of  their  ^;t! ; 
and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  three 
princes  so  eminently  distin^ished  by  political  wisdom 
should  about  the  same  time  occupy  the  thrones  of  these 
three  principal  countries  of  Europe,  just  as  a  crisis  was 
approaching  so  fruitful  of  the  most  important  events  as 
the  sixteenth  century.  Each  of  these  princes  laboured 
to  depress  the  nobility,  which  rivalled  and  controlled 
the  authority  of  his  throne.  It  was  however  the  pe- 
culiar fortune  of  the  British  government,  that  the  power 
taken  from  the  nobles  was  transferred  to  the  commons, 
not  to  the  sovereign.  The  practice  of  alienation,  begun 
by  the  policy  of  ecclesiastics  and  lawyers,  and  facilitated 
by  the  statute  of  fines,  conveyed  silently  to  the  lower 
orders  of  the  English  people  much  of  the  property  of 
their  superiors ;  and  the  constitution  had  already,  by  the 
formation  of  the  house  of  commons,  provided  for  them  a 
political  organ,  by  which  their  new  acquisitions  might 
exercise  a  legitimate  iulluence  on  the  administration  of 
the  government. 


CHAPTER  VI 11. 


Of  tke  kittory  of  Rtiiiia,  from  the  building  of  Kiof  it 
to  fJte  end  of  the  reign  of  Ivan  HI.  in  Ifut  year 

Kiof  fauQiled  id  Iho  year  430. — Novgorod  fotiadcd,  450, — Kei^ 
864.— Decline  of  RuMia  bei^o,  1015.— Domiaation  of  the  Tutu 
Terminatei]  by  Ivan  III,,  U61. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  vuii 
of  the  governments  of  modern  Europe  mayi 
into  two  distinguishable,  though  connected 
policy ;  a  principal  one  composed  of  the  ( 
southern  governments,  and  a  secondary  one 
of  those  of  the  northern  regions.  The  prcced 
this  work  has  been  employed  in  reviewing 
and  earlier  combination  of  the  former  of 
systems ;  in  this  chapter,  and  the  two  v/l 
diately  follow  it,  a  view  shall  be  taken  of  i^ 
•combination  of  the  latter  within  the  samm 
lime.  ,| 

In  the  consideration  of  the  northern  system 
Kussia  is  manifestly  the  principal  object, 
jrom  Poland  and  Sweden  on  the  west  to  the 
vicinity  of  America  on  the  east,  it  occupied  i\ 
north  of  Europe,  and  the  whole  of  that  of  Asia 
variety  of  climates  and  soils  furnished  it  by 
commerce,  though  not  with  the  luxuries,  yi 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  from  its  eastern 
with  an  ample  supply  of  the  precious  mi 
while  the  eastern  nations  have  found  their 
markets  with  the  productions  of  more  luxurio 
the  nations  of  the  west  have  sought  in  this 
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tlie  sources  of  maritime  greatness,  by  purcliasing  the 
naval  stores,  with  which  it  abounded.  A  country  pos- 
sessing means  of  superiority  thus  considerable  and  va- 
rious, well  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
member  of  a  system.  It  was  long  barbarous  in  com- 
parison with  the  improved  communities,  which  consti- 
tuted the  southern  and  principal  system  of  Europe  ;  but 
it  exhibited  the  dignity  of  a  rude  colossus  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  more  finished,  though  diminutive  productions,  of 
more  cultivated  art. 

The  secondary  system  of  Europe,  consisting  of  the  four 
governments  of  Russia,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
with  the  dependent  state  of  Norway,  embraced  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  original  population,  the  Slavian  tribes, 
which  furnished  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  and  Poland', 
and  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  which  supplied  those  of  the 
more  western  countries.  In  this  part  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  system  we  observe  a  distinctness  of  population, 
which  appears  to  have  maintained  the  distinctness  of  its 
principal  member,  the  Russian  government,  from  the 
southern  and  more  considerable  system  of  Europe,  into 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  been  prematurely  ab- 
sorbed, while  the  German  character  of  the  population 
of  the  less  important  governments,  those  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  served  at  the  same  time  to  form  a 
communication,  by  which  in  the  more  modern  period  of 
the  history  of  Europe  the  superior  improvement  of  that 
other  system  might  be  transmitted  to  it  without  con- 
founding the  separation,  which  distributed  the  various 
governments  of  Europe  into  two  combinations  of  political 

>  Though  Ihc  tribe*  denomiaated  Sla-  TrDin  Sultlub,  or  Sukk-b,  and  tbe  RiisBiani 

vUui  foniwl  the  piincipd  part  of  the  froui    Roubh,    both    HOiis    of   Jii|>heth. — 

inhabitimliofRuiaiiij^el  thenameoftho  L'EvBuquB,  lome  i.  p.  3.     No  such  names 

coontiy  hat  been  ilcrivnd  from  a  dilitinct  liowever  ociur  in  tbe  uuumeration  of  the 

tcibe,  beuiogorigiaally  the  name  ul'Kus-  boas  ufjujihulh  giveu  in  the  book  ur  Oo. 

kUoi.      Accociiian;   to  the  Tutu  iirinco  nesii,  but  Gomer,  Mii|;ag,  Madui,  JavaD, 

AbulKuUBayadur,  and  tbi:  wiili^  citDd  I'uiiil,  Umbucb,  aud  Tinu. 
by  D'Hirbelot,  tbe  SlaviaM  hare  ■pning 

VOL.  H.  9  A 
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interests.  If  too,  which  seems  not  improbable,  this 
northern  empire  be  the  destined  instrument  of  improve- 
ment for  the  northern  countries  of  Asia,  while  the  Britisk 
should  discharge  the  same  function  in  the  regions  of  the 
south,  the  Tatar  character  of  its  population  may  in  this 
other  respect  also  exercise  an  important  influence,  by 
connecting  it  with  the  countries,  upon  which  it  is  to  act 

Nor  was  the  diversity  of  local  position  less  aptly  suitdl 
to  the  several  functions  of  the  various  members  of  this 
northern  system.     Russia,  besides  that  it  was   closely 
connected  with  northern  Asia,  bordered  also  the  territory 
of  the  Greek  empire,  and  thus  was  favourably  circum- 
stanced for  receiving  from  it  an  original  stock  of  refine- 
ment, which,  however  impaired  by  the  barbarism  of 
succeeding  ages,  yet  facilitated  the  introduction  of  modem 
civilisation  ;  and  the  same  locality,  aided  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Greek  form  of  Christianity,  itself  one  of  tke 
results  of  that  situation,  appears  to  promise  another  veiy 
important  result  in  no  distant  period,  by  favouring  tke 
acquisition  of  the  capital,  with  some  of  the  provinces,  of 
European  Turkey.     Poland  in  its  position,  together  with 
its  population,  partook  of  the  character  of  Russia,  as  it 
participated  its  functions  in  the  combinations  of  Europe, 
and  has  finally  been  in  a  considerable  degree  absorbed 
into  its  empire.     Denmark  on  the  other  hand  was  locally 
connected  with  the  northern  provinces  of  Germany,  and 
has  served  also  to  connect  that  empire  with  the  two 
governments  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which  formed 
with  itself  a  little  combination  of  balanced  dominion, 
auxiliary  and  subordinate  to  the   paramount   interests 
of  Russia,   the  primary  member  of  the  system  of  the 
north. 

The  Slavian,  it  has  been  already  remarked,  appear  to 
have  been  of  a  less  warlike  character  than  the  Gothic 
pations ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  remark  it  may  be 
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observed,  that  in  the  general  system  of  their  religion'  no 
divinity  has  been  described  with  the  attributes  of  a  god 
of  war,  but  on  the  contrary  a  god  of  peace  was  acknow- 
ledged. Driven  forward,  as  it  appears  ^  by  the  pressure 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  they  merely  pushed  tlie  Goths  on- 
ward upon  the  empire  of  Rome,  seeking  for  themselves 
settlements,  in  which  they  might  be  placed  beyond  the 
power  of  their  Asiatic  enemies.  They  seem  to  have  been 
too  low  in  civilisation  to  be  actuated  by  the  love  of  mili- 
tary enterprise. 

The  peaceable  disposition  of  a  people  so  circumstanced 
was  well  suited  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  conn- 
try,  which  it  occupied,  for  this  position  afl'orded  peculiar 
advantages  of  commerce.  Spreading  from  Constanti- 
nople, then  the  seat  of  opulence  and  refinement,  to  the 
Baltic,  which  was  the  commercial  channel  of  the  north- 
western regions  of  Europe,  this  country  naturally  became 
a  road  of  traffic  connecting  the  greater  with  the  less 
Mediterranean,  and  consequently  in  that  early  period 
attained  a  degree  of  improvement  then  unknown  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  north.  The  influence  of  commerce 
was  apparent  in  the  aggi'andisement  of  two  cities,  Kiof 
and  Novgorod,  especially  of  the  latter*,  which  long  con- 
tinued to  be  a  powerful  republic.  Their  positions  were 
well  adjusted  to  the  trade  by  which  they  flourished,  the 
former  communicating  with  the  Black-sea  by  the  Dnieper, 
and  the  other  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land. Of  the  two  stations  Novgorod,  which  was  the  less 
ancient,  became  much  the  more  considerable,  because  it 


I 


*  There  appears  however 
a  doity  of  this  chaiaclfr  am 
of  thik  people. — L'Evesqiie, 

*  Tableaux  [liutoriques  de  TAhu^  &c., 
nnr  KJai^rolli.  pp.  67,  ^33,  &c  Parii  rf 
LoDdrea.  )8:!G. 

'  Novgorod,  or  lAe  nne  cUi/,  attaiueil 
ei^ly  la  no  coDsidcTiibU power,  ihal  it  was 
cunmuuily said,  'who  con, coataiid with 


Ood,  or  Nov^rod  the  Gmat  r  To  thin 
city  surrounding  nntionB  went  iHbutuy, 
from  Lithuania  to  th«  mountmiiB  bnrdtr- 
ing  Siberia,  and  from  the  Bii!lo.O>era 
and  the  Lake  at  Roatof  to  the  Whilu-aea. 
— L'EveiHioe,  loine  i.  pp.  &7 — 5'J.  Nov- 
f(on>d  appean  to  have  Iwvn  built  liy 
Slavians,  Kiof  by  the  original  Riiaiuu. 
—Ibid,  pp.  49, 60. 
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was  adjacent  to  the  countries,  the  commodities  of  whick 
attracted  the  traders  of  Constantinople,  and  the  cataract! 
of  the  Dnieper*  formed  a  considerable  obstruction  to  tht 
communication  between  Kiof  and  the  eastern  capital. 

Lost  as  the  early  refinement  of  Russia  has  been  in  tbi 
barbarism  of  a  succeeding  period,  the  improvement  <rf 
Russia  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  for  the  first  tims 
created  by  the  imitative  genius  of  some  more  mode« 
sovereigns,  when  it  was  in  truth  but  recovered,  like  th«li 
of  southern  Europe,  from  a  temporary  ruin.  Vladim* 
I.,  who  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centorjj 
invited  skilful  workmen*^  from  Greece  to  embellish  wil" 
churches  and  pataces  the  country,  which  his  govem* 
ment  had  rendered  prosperous.  Before  the  middle  rf 
the  same  century  the  art  of  painting,  then  not  known  ia 
Italy,  was  received  in  Russia  from  Greece,  and  witk, 
mosaic  work'  was  employed  in  ornamenting  the  church  ol 
Saint  Sophia  at  Novgorod.  In  the  year  1075*"  the  magf* 
nificence  of  the  presents  of  the  Russian  monarch,  coa-t 
sisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  valuable  stuffs,  excited  astQ4 
nishment  in  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  of  Germany.  Twft 
years  afterwards*  such  were  the  comparative  opulence 
and  luxury  of  Russia,  that  the  troops  of  Poland,  employed) 
there  in  re-establishing  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  found 
that  country  as  pernicious  to  their  discipline,  as  Capid; 
had  been  to  the  army  of  Hannibal.  The  wealth  of  Greeoej 
had  indeed  flowed  into  Russia"*  through  various  chann 

*  L'Sresquc,  tome  i.  p.  135.  haTe  eilaculeil  pBintinz!!,  whicl 
<  lliid.,p.  162.  ritiid   the   i;ul>>)(ies   of  moduta    ItiUuk 

•  thtm  worlm,  which  still  iubiist,  ore  Araoni;  Ihem  were  the  reiireaKatafiolU  SO 
de^litule  gf  beauty  j  but  the  art  nas  nut  the  Urvck  uiiiti,  iliilineuiahad  bjlb 
cultiratcit  nith  greator  luccesa  at  Cnu-  notne  of  Me  Capptnian  Tableti,  beoiDI 
stantiQople,  aoil  tho  rude  paiatings  of  thujr  had  been  prucured  by  Qiegfrf  Gt^. 
Gietca  aud  RiisiU  were  of  more  value  pom  from  a  Greek,  to  whom  ibiBj  bill 
than  the  barbiroui  aculptuiei,  withwhirti  beeu  given  by  Peter  I. — Itud.,  tOMoil.fJ 
the  Romish  churclits  of  Eiuopewere  then  1'21. 
loaded.  The  paintings  an  described  aa  '  Ibiil.,  tgme  L  p.  182. 
eiKUted  on  a  ground  of  eold.  Such  '  Ibid.,  p.  1B&. 
weiG  the  productiiius  of  tho  eleventh  cen-  '°  Ibid.,  p.  182. 
tuiy.     From  the  twelTlb  Iha  Rusiians  ^        . 
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nels.     The  people  of  this  northern  region  had  long  main- 
tained a  commercial  connexion  with  the  eastern  empire; 
they  had  sometimes  in  war  possessed  themselves  of  its 
treasures ;    sometimes  they  had  talten  them  from  bar- 
barians, by  whom  it  bad  been  pillaged.     Nor  was  the 
early  refinement  of  Russia  confined  to  the  introduction  of  | 
the  opulence  and  the  arts  of  Greece,  but  was  extended 
also  to  its  literature.     Vladimir  is  described"  as  even 
using  force  to  procure  students  for  the  schools,  which  he 
founded ;  and    the    same  prince  '*,  who  afterwards  em-  i 
bellished  with  the  arts  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  is  re- 
presented as  being  himself  an  indefatigable  student,  and 
as  employing  a  great  number  of  copyists  in  transcribing 
Greek  compositions,  that  he  might  deposit  copies  in  the 
same  edifice.     The  political  relations  too  of  this  country 
corresponded   to  so  much  interior  improvement.     Not  J 
forgotten  by  the  other  states  of  Europe,  as  in  a  subse- 
quent period,  it  was  then  connected  by  marriages ^^  with  ] 
the  houses  of  the  king  of  Poland,  the  second  Harold  of  1 
England,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  kings  of  J 
Norway  and  Hungary,  and  the  prince-bishop  of  Treves'  ^ 
thus  extending  its  alliances  through  the  north,  and  from'  j 
Greece  to  England. 

This  original  improvement  of  Russia  was  crushed  bj^  1 
the  domination  of  the  Tatars,  which  was  established  jh' 
the  year  1243,  and  subsisted  during  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, having  been  suppressed  only  in  the  year  1462, 
when  Ivan  III.  was  advanced  to  the  throne.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  country  had  however  begun  to  decline  more 
than  two  centuries  before  the  dominion  of  the  Tatars , 
was  erected,  the  year  1015  having  been  marked'*  as  the 
epoch,  of  its  deterioration  and  decay,  occurring  even  ia 


"  L'Eve«(]iie,  tome  i.p,  135. 
"  Ibirt.,  p.  161. 

"  lliid.,  [I.  164,    Vladimir,  Uio  eldest 
ion  of  the  king,  muiied  the  dMighln  of 


Hueld,  who  nflerwflrds  becarao  the  Uit 
of  Ihe  Saxon  kinj^  of  Knglaml 
"  Ibitl.,  toDie  ».  p.  03. 
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the  eleventh  century,  which  has  been  described  as  so  dis^ 
tiuguished  by  refinement. 

The  earliest  event  of  the  history  of  Russia,  which  has 
been  recorded,  is  the  building  of  Kiof,  which  has  beeti 
referred  to  the  year  430  ^*.     Towards  the  middle  of  the 
same  century  ^^  was  also  founded,  near  the  lake  Ilmen, 
the  city  of  Novgorod,  which  long  continued  to  possess  a 
considerable  importance  in  the  government.     From  this 
time  to  the  ninth  century  the  history  of  Russia  is  a  blank, 
nor  can  its  monarchy  be  traced  further  than  the  year 
864,  in  which  Rurik  became  possessed  of  the  entire  roy- 
alty.    The  commerce   of  Novgorod^'  had   rendered  it 
republican,  and  its  republican  constitution  had  engen- 
dered civil  dissension,  by  which   the  community  was 
enfeebled.     In  the  year  862  accordingly  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  Slavians,  being  probably  threatened  with  hos- 
tility  by  some  neighbouring  tribe,    placed   themselves 
under  the  protection  of  three  brothers,  belonging  to  a 
tribe  denominated  Varaigue-Russians,  the  former  part 
of  which  appellation  signifies  inhabitants  of  the  coast 
During  two  years  the  three  brothers  divided  among  them- 
selves the  territory,  which  they  had  been  called  to  defend; 
but  two  of  them  having  died  at  the  end  of  that  time 
without  leaving  any  issue,  Rurik  in  the  year  864  found 
himself  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  government.     The 
name  of  his  tribe  was  communicated  to  the  nation. 

The  new  monarch  immediately  distributed  the  towns 
of  his  kingdom  among  his  principal  chiefs  ;  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  were  merely  intrusted  to  the  chiefs 
as  governments,  or  granted  to  them  as  feudal  benefices. 
The  great  number  of  towns  *^  which  existed  in  Russia 
from  the  earliest  period,  however  inferior  to  the  cities  of 
countries  highly  improved,  indicates  at  least  some  degree 

"  L'EvwKjue.  tome  L  p.  44.  ^'  Ibid.,  pp.  57—63. 

>•  Ibid,  pp.  46,  47.  «  Ibid,  pp.  67,  6S. 
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of  social  combination  and  settled  industry.  This  is  yet 
more  distinctly  marked  in  the  early  references  to  laws, 
which  attest  at  once  the  equity  and  the  reflection  of  the 
people,  among  whom  they  were  maintained.  From  a 
treaty  "  concluded  with  the  Greek  emperor  in  the  year 
912,  it  appears  that  the  Russians  had  even  then  estab- 
lished laws,  by  which  a  murderer,  instead  of  merely  pay- 
ing a  fine,  was  punished  with  death,  and  a  widow  was 
entitled  to  a  determined  portion  of  the  property  of  her 
husband,  secured  to  her  even  in  cases  of  forfeiture  ;  and 
also  that  the  practice  of  making  bequests  by  will,  and 
consequently  that  of  writing,  were  at  that  time  familiar. 

Rurik""  in  a  peaceful  reign  of  fifteen  years  found 
leisure  for  consolidating  his  government.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Igor  an  infant;  but  he  had  provided 
against  the  calamities  of  a  minor's  reign,  by  naming  to 
the  regency,  one  of  his  relatives,  who  during  thirty-three 
years  was  the  real  sovereign,  and  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  government  with  ability  and  success.  The  regent^^ 
in  the  year  879  became  master  of  Kiof,  the  other  of  the 
two  principal  cities  of  Russia,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his 
government.  To  this  measure  he  appears  to  have  been 
determined  by  a  desire  of  attacking  Constantinople,  which 
attracted  his  avidity,  as  it  was  the  source  of  the  opulence 
of  Russia.  His  efforts  however  terminated  in  the  treaty, 
which  has  been  already  quoted;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  left  to  the  son  of  Rurik  the  authority,  which  he 
had  so  long  withheld. 

The  riches  of  the  Greek  capital  furnished  the  motive 
of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  but  the  result 
j^ras  the  more  effectual  protection  of  the  political  system 
then  beginning  to  be  formed  in  the  west.  This  function 
of  the  Russian  government  was  brought  to  trial  within 
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thirtjHBix:  years- from  the  acquisition  of  the  ttew  capital^ 
for  in  the  year  915^  it  was  attacked  by  the.  tribe.'Of 
Pttcheneguiansy  which  had  come  from  the:  I^anks  of  .tii6 
Volga  and  the  Jaik,  and  long  contixmed  to  be  its  moBt 
formidable  enemies.  As  the  eastern  tribes  pressed  ion- 
ward  from  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Caspian  Sea^.fl 
became  important  that  the  capital  of  this  frontier  sofve* 
re%aty  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  :pa8% 
through  which  they  directed  their  progress. 

Hie  reign  of  Igor,  the  second  sovereign,  was  fi^owi^d 
by  another  minority,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  feimie 
regency  ^,  the  mother  of  the  young  prince  assunusg  the 
r^ins  of  government.     The  queen  was  however  aided  bj 
the  counsels  and  the  valour  of  a  general,  who  had  been 
liberally  rewarded  by  her  deceased  husband   fen;  his 
former  services.     The  influence  of  the  preceding^  mi- 
nority, ably  conducted  as  the  government  was  by  the 
regent,  appears  to  have  consisted  in  habituating  the 
Russians  to  acknowledge  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
family  of  Rurik ;   that  of  this  other  in  favouring  the  m- 
troduction  of  the  Christian  religion  among  that  people. 
The  queen,  having  heard  of  this  religion  in  Kiof^  whfire 
a  prince  of  that  place  had  received  baptism  before  it  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  Russians ",  determined  to 
embrace  it;  and  that  she  might  receive  baptism  with 
greater  solemnity,  and  acquire  at  the  same  time  a  more 
distinct  knowledge  of  her  new  profession,  made  a  pro- 
gress to  the  capital  of  the  Greek   empire,  where  the 
emperor  assisted  at  the  reception  of  the  distinguished 
proselyte.     The  time  indeed  was  not  yet  arrived,  when 
the  rude  nation  could  be  induced  to  adopt  generally  a 
religion  of  peace,  and  even  the  young  prince,  apprehen- 
sive of  ridicule  ^,  declined  to  imitate  the  example  of  his 

«■  L'Evesque,  tome  i.  p.  83.  •*  Ibid.,  pp.  65,  66,  98 — 100. 

*"  Ibid.,  p.  91.  ''Do  you  wiaJi,  replied    the  young 
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mother.  Still  however  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
must  have  been  powerfully  assisted  by  the  influence  of 
that  female  piety,  which  had  thus  given  it  for  a  time  the 
sanction  of  the  sovereign  authority- 

The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  early  government  of 
Russia  was  comprehended  within  a  space  of  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  years,  which  commenced  with  the  reign  of 
Rurik  in  the  year  864,  and  ended  with  that  of  Vladimir 
I.  rn  the  year  1015.  That  part  of  this  period,  which 
followed  the  female  regency,  was  occupied  by  three 
reigns,  the  first  of  which  was  that  of  a  successful  war- 
rior, and  the  third  that  of  Vladimir,  who  for  his  various 
virtues  was  deservedly  denominated  the  great,  the  in- 
termediate reign  being  a  short  one  of  seven  years,  en- 
grossed by  the  contention  of  two  brothers  for  the  crown. 
That  the  military  successes  of  the  first  of  these  three 
sovereigns,  Suiateslaf  I.,  and  the  eminent  greatness  of 
the  last,  were  conducive  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
government,  requires  no  elucidation.  The  intervening 
period  of  agitation  appears  to  have  acted  beneficially  in 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  government  from  a  plan  of 
establishing  the  seat  of  empire  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube**,  which  would  have  totally  confounded  the 
system  of  the  north.  For  executing  this  plan  Suiateslaf 
exerted  repeated  efforts ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
Vladimir,  if  a  short  interval  of  domestic  contention  had 
not  drawn  his  attention  to  the  interior  regulation  of  the 
government,  would  have  been  tempted  to  prosecute  the 
same  purpose. 

Some  of  the  efforts  of  the  latter  prince  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  people  have  been  already  mentioned. 
He  also  administered  to  the  wants  of  his  poorer  sub- 
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jects  %  sent  colonies  into  the  less  peopled  regions  of  his 
dominions,  and  erected  towns ;  and  he  first  gave  a 
formal  sanction  to  the  profession  of  the  Christian  reli* 
gion,  which  soon  afterwards  became  general  among  his 
subjects  ^,  in  conformity  to  an  edict  of  the  sovereign. 
The  merit  of  his  efforts  to  illuminate  the  minds  of  his 
people  by  education  may  be  estimated  from  the  resist- 
ance, by  which  he  was  opposed,  it  having  been  found 
necessary  to  force  the  children  from  their  parents,  that 
they  might  be  placed  in  the  new  academies.  His 
adoption  of  Christianity  ^  is  said  to  have  been  the  result 
of  various  embassies  sent  to  him  almost  at  the  same  time 
by  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  perhaps  by  some  prince  of  the 
same  faith,  who  wished  to  attach  him  to  the  chnrch  of 
Rome ;  by  the  people  of  Great  Bulgaria,  who  exhorted 
him  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Mohammed  ;  and  even 
by  some  Jews  settled  among  the  Kozares,  who  desired  to 
proselyte  him  to  the  law  of  Moses.  A  Greek,  who 
addressed  him  on  the  subject  of  religion,  was  however 
more  successful  in  deciding  the  choice  of  the  monarch. 
The  pomp  of  its  ceremonial  is  said  to  have  determined 
him  to  embrace  the  tenets  of  the  Greek  church,  though 
his  choice  might  perhaps  with  greater  probability  be 
referred  to  the  influence  of  the  ancient  intercourse 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Greek  capital.  Whateter 
may  have  been  the  cause,  his  resolution,  formed  more 
than  eight  centuries  before  the  present  time,  gave  being 
to  a  principle  of  union  between  the  Russians  and  the 


^  L'Efesqiie,  tome  i.  pp.  134,  135. 

^  He  issued  one  day  in  Kiof  an  order, 
.directing  all  the  mhaoitants  to  pciesent 
themselves  the  next  morning  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  that  tbey  might 
receive  baptism ;  and  they  obeyed  with 
joy.  If  this  were  not  right,  they  said, 
the  prince  and  the  boiars  would  ncSb  have 
done  it.— Ibid.,  p.  130. 


"*  This  recital  is  taken  from  the  Rus- 
sian chronicles.  A  Greek  mamiscr^t  of 
the  Colbertine  library,  publiabed  by  Baa* 
diuri,  refers  the  same  facts  to  the  xvign  if 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  and  consequendy 
to  the  earlier  conversion,  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  conquest  of  Kiof  by  the  Rus- 
sians.— Ibid.,  p.  124,  note. 
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Greek  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  government,  which  has 
subsisted  to  the  present  time. 

MTiile  Vladimir  was  thus  acting  as  the  patriotic  im- 
prover of  his  nation,  the  ferociousness  of  his  age  and 
country  was  strangely  manifested  in  his  conduct.  Not 
having  among  his  people  any  Greek  priests  for  the 
instruction  of  himself  and  his  subjects,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  procure  them  from  the  empire  :  his  pride 
however  revolted  at  the  idea  of  soliciting  them  as  a 
favour,  for  he  conceived  that  this  would  be  a  homage 
unworthy  of  his  independence,  and  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  obtain  them  by  arms  as  prisoners  of  war.  His 
hostilities  had  at  the  same  time  the  further  effect  of 
extorting  from  the  two  princes,  who  then  shared  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  their  consent,  that  their  sister 
should  become  the  wife  of  the  sovereign  of  Russia, 

The  first  principle  of  the  decay  of  Russia  *•  was  the 
division  of  the  territory  into  appanages  for  the  support 
of  the  several  branches  of  the  reigning  family,  a  practice 
begun  indeed  by  the  father  of  Vladimir,  but  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  by  himself,  as  he  left  a  more  numerous 
issue.  His  successors  imitated  these  examples,  and  the 
original  appanages  were  themselves  divided  to  make 
provision  for  succeeding  generations.  Thus  in  the 
progress  of  time  Russia  became  parcelled  into  a  multi- 
tude of  petty  sovereignties,  a  great  number  of  which 
were  merely  villages,  and  a  sort  of  feudal  government 
'was  formed,  the  chiefs  of  which  were  princes  of  the 
blood  of  Rurik.  When  the  country  had  been  thus 
divided,  it  was  so  enfeebled  by  the  intestine  divisions, 
which  arose  among  numerous  chieftains,  all  anxious  to 
assert  their  independence,  that  it  at  length  fell  under  the 


iei.p.  136. 
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power  of  barbarians,  whom  it  might  have  defied'^',  if  i( 
had  not  been  weakened  by  disunion. 

Some  intervals  however  of  returning  vigour  may  be' 
noticed,  even  after  the  decline  of  Russia  had  com- 
menced. Jaroslaf,  who  reigued  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eleventh  century  "^  has  been  respected  as  the  first  legis*' 
lator  of  his  country  ^*.  Andrew  I."  also  after  the  middltf 
of  the  twclftli  century  laboured  to  reduce  the  petty  prin- 
cipalities, which  distracted  the  monarchy.  The  scheme 
was  however  too  great  for  the  life  of  a  single  man,  es- 
pecially for  one  prematurely  terminated  by  assassination, 
and  followed  by  an  agitated  interregnum  ;  but  he  was 
successful  in  reducing  to  a  nominal  dependence  the 
powerhd  republic  of  Novgorod,  which  was  so  coasi-'' 
derable  as  to  have  been  constituted  a  member  of  ihe 
Hanseatic  confederacy.  ' 

The  reduction  of  Novgorod  was  not  completed,  until' 
three  centuries  had  elapsed  from  its  commencement,' 
having  been  accomplished  in  the  year  1475  by  the  same' 
sovereign  ^,  who  also  terminated  the  domination  of  the 
Tatars,  which  during  more  than  two  had  held  Russia  in 
subjection.  It  appears  to  have  been  important  that  the 
vigorous  principle  of  independence  should  continue  to ' 
subsist  in  this  community  through  the  long  period  of 
national  humiliation*,  that  it  might  protect  the  harassed  ' 
country  from  the  inroads  of  its  European  neighbours, 


*^  L'Ereaque,  tome  ii.  p.  53. 

"^  Hu  uceaded  the  thrnne  ta 
1015,  inu    (Irivvn   frdm  it   in 
1U18,  nas  re-«iital>luhiia  in  the  (blloning 
year,  and  iliedin  the  year  1054. 

"  It  ii  obieTTBhle  Ihat  «.  trial  by 
twelve  men  chosen  for  Ihe  purpose  it 
pieicribed  by  tbosa  lava, — L'Evesque, 
tome  i.  p.  ]G9. 

"  The  traJe  of  Novgorod   nua  im- 
portant  to  the  coiifederecy,  not  merely 
fur     the    prailuctiaDg    of   llii    adji 
cuuntiy,  but  bUu  for  : 


a  af  India, 


which  were  eanied  through  Boeham  to 
AEttacan,  and  by  the  Volga  and  oUmi'J 
rirers  to  Nurgorod. — Ibid.,  p.  30S, 
»  IhiAjtomoii.  p.338.  ' 

"  The  Tatan  in  tbu  yew  I23S  ad- 
vanced Kithioadiatance  of  twenty  la^;aei'* 
fnim  Noigurod,  but  suddenly  add  uiuc-  , 
cDuntably  retnmeil  towacdi  ttetan,  an 
urent  ascribed  by  Ihu  Kuasion  chrouiclei 
lo  a  miinculoua  inlarpotiliou. — Ibid.,  p. 
90.  The  repubUc  wai  aneiwainli  reu- 
detcd  tributary,  but  uevcr  plimdennL 
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the  Lithuanians,  the  Livonians,  the  Danes,  and  the 
Swedes,  who  beheld  in  its  distresses  only  an  opportunity 
of  their  own  aggrandisement.  The  decay  of  Novgorod,  ■ 
which  very  speedily  followed  its  entire  reduction,  affordd'  ■ 
a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  its  preceding  independence  irf 
maintaining  its  prosperity  and  power.  Its  territory,  it*  i 
population,  its  commerce,  and  its  wealth,  suffered  a  cod-* 
stant  diminution;  and  before  a  century  elapsed,  almost'  I 
every  vestige  of  its  former  importance  had  been  obli-' 
terated. 

In  the  year  11G8  the  ruin  of  Kiof  rendered  VoloM 
dimer^,  a  city  of  a  much  more  northerly  situation,  and 
not  very  remote  from  Moscow,  incontestably  the  capital 
of  Russia,  as  it  had  in  reality  been  eleven  years  before 
that  event.  The  exposed  situation  of  the  former  capital 
had  dictated  the  change.  Infested  at  once  by  various' 
tribes  of  Tatars  ^,  and  by  the  less  barbarous  nations  of 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,  and  ravaged  in  the'' 
contentions  of  the  princes,  who  were  all  ambitious  of 
adding  this  possession  to  their  appanages,  Kiof  became- 
unfit  for  the  residence  of  the  sovereign.  This  southern' 
capital  had  favoured  the  intercourse  with  the  Greek 
empire,  which  had  been  the  channel  of  the  improvement 
of  Russia;  but  at  this  time  Constantinople  was  itself 
pressed  by  tlie  hostilities  of  the  Turks,  and  within  thirty- 
five  years  was  actually  overpowered  by  its  Christian 
allies  of  the  west^'. 

When  Russia  had  continued  to  decline  through  more 
than  two  centuries,  an  irruption  of  the  Tatars  reduced  r 
it  to  subjection.     Weakened    by  its  always  increasing' 
subdivision  *",  it  was  at  length  unable  to  resist  the  con- 
querors of  Asia,  and  its  feebleness  was  at  this  particular  i 


''  L'Eveaque,  tome  i  pp.  294,  311.  Latins  nr  Fraulca  of  the  tiiat  en 

■  lliid.,  11.  2U.1.  Ibo  year  1203. 

^  Cuutwitiuuple  vFiu  taken   by  llut  '''  L'Ev««jue,  tome  ii.  p,  53. 
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erisis  increased  by  the  accession  of  a  sovereign  distkn 
guished  only  by  alternate  extremes  of  cowardice  and 
presumption  ^^     The    circumstances  of   this   irruption 
render  it  a  curious  example  of  the  influence  of  con* 
tingent  and  personal  causes  in  effecting  the  great  reyo- 
lutions  of  the  world.     The  generals  of  Ghinghis-khan  ^, 
^when  they  had  conquered   Persia,  employed   some  of 
their  prisoners  as  guides  to  conduct  them  to  Derbent,  a 
place  of  considerable  strength  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  which  they  were  desirous  of  possessing. 
If,  says  the  historian  of  Russia,  this  project  had  been 
successful,  the  Tatars  would  perhaps  never  have  thought 
of  attacking  the  Russians,  or  rather  they  would  nevtf 
have  known  them.     To   insure  the  fidelity   of  their 
guides,  they  had  employed  the  cruel    precaution  of 
putting  one  of  them  to  death,    threatening   to  treat 
the  others  with  the  same  severity^  if  they  should  prove 
perfidious.     These  however,  excited  to  vengeance  by 
their  barbarous  conduct,  led  them  away  from  Derbent 
into  an  ambuscade,  prepared  by  a  confederacy  of  two 
of  the  barbarous  tribes  *^,  which  bordered  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Russia.     The   invaders,    having  contrived  by 
negotiation  to  dissolve  the  confederacy,  one  of  the  tribes 
being  of  Tatar  origin,  entirely  subdued  the  other,  no 
longer  supported  by  its  ally ;  and  this,  alarmed  at  the 
danger,  to  which  it  was  then  itself  exposed,   sought 
assistance  from  the  Russians,  to  which  it  had  long  been 
hostile.     The  Tatars  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Russians, 
who  had  descended   along  the  Dnieper   to  encounter 
them;  the  Russians,  not  contented  with  disregarding 
their  representations,   barbarously   massacred  the  am* 
bassadors;  and  the  Tatars  then  resolved  to  wage  war 

*^  L'Evesque,  tome  ii.  p.  54.  the  fonner,  extingiiished  a  nation  oele- 

^  Ibid.,  p.  64,  &c.  brated  among  those,  which  had  eontii- 

^  These  were    the    Alans    and   the  buted  to  the  destruction  of  Uie  Ronan 

Kaptchakt.    Tbfr  Tatan,  in  dcftaoyiog  empixe^^-Ibid^  tome  Lpp.  65,  6. 
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with  these  new  enemies,  with  whom  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  negotiate  a  peace. 

The  inveterate  divisions  of  this  nation  were  not  sus- 
pended by  a  sense  of  common  danger,  and  in  the  republic 
of  Novgorod  in  particular  the  general  calamity  was  even 
aggravated**  by  the  scourges  of  nature,  ungenial  seasons, 
famine,  and  earthquake,  so  that  in  the  moment  of  its  most 
critical  struggle"  Russia  languished  in  extreme  weak- 
ness. How  important  this  combination  of  favourable 
circumstances  was  to  the  success  of  its  Tatar  enemies, 
appears  from  the  difficulty  which  they  experienced  in 
gaining  possession  of  one  city,  so  inconsiderable  that  its 
situation  is  now  unkuown.  During  seven  weeks*'*  did 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  set  at  defiance  the  utmost 
effortsof  theirenemies,  and,  when  their  walls  had  been  at 
length  levelled  with  the  ground,  they  sallied  forth  against 
the  assailants,  and  slew  four  thousand  men  before  they 
were  themselves  destroyed.  Favoured  however  by  the 
causes,  which  disabled  the  Russians  generally  for  acting 
with  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Kozelsk,  the  Tatars  were 
rapidly  successful  ;  and  within  twenty  years  from  their 
first  irruption,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1223,  the 
sovereign  of  Russia  became  the  tributary  vassal  of  these 
barbarians*^. 

While  the  sovereign  of  the  Mongol  Tatars  resided  in 
Karacum,  or  Caracorum,  a  city  of  Chinese  Tatary*",  the 
precise  situation  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained, 
Russia  became  subject  to  a  dependent  tribe  denominated 

**  L'Evenue,  tome  il.  n.  IT .  iuhunun  connueiors. — JUd.,  tome  ii.  g< 

«  Ibld^  p.  78.  04. 

"  Ibid.,l>.90.  ■*  ThiBCLpitklofttieHongoliuipowa 

"  Well  dul  Ihev  Uewno  thg  name,  ii  placed  by  n'AnoillD,  with  a  cunlesaioii 

•iuni  inlho  Iriumpbal   tuuiquet  oF  ttwii  of  uncetlainly.anthe  mciOnghia, while 

chirf  the  WiidiM  were  pluceil  on  Ihe  bo-  others  suppose  it  fu  havtiieeii  bituntedon 

dies  or  liting  captives,  vho,  in  disre^u^  the  ma  Oichun,  about  oiie  hundred  and 

of  u  lolemn  i>n)iniiD  of  their  liiea,  and  of  Uriy  Britinh  miliui  tovuda  the  Dorllk-wnl. 

B  penniiisiDD  lo  [edevm  Iheiiliberty,  mre  — Finkerton'l  Mod,  Q«ip.,Tol.ii-p.U8, 
tbus  ilifl«l  amidit  Ihe  nijnidng  of  Uwii 
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Kaptchaky  which  occupied  the  country  on  the  nbrth-^irM 
side  of  the  Caspian  sea,  lying  among  the  Don,  the  Volga^ 
and  the  Jaik.  Sarai,  a  town  built  soon  after  the  conquest 
of  Russia,  and  situated  on  the  Volga,  was  the  capital  of 
this  provincial  government.  To  this  capital,  and  soAo- 
times  even  to  that  of  the  grand  horde,  were  the  Rtissim 
princes  obliged  to  resort*^,  that  they  might  receive  from 
their  imperious  masters  the  confirmation  of  their  author 
rity,  and  learn  their  pleasure  in  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration. The  tribe  of  the  Kaptchak,  originally  pagaiii 
became  Mohammedan *•  in  the  reign  of  Usbek,  which  was 
begun  in  the  year  1313.  Neither  before  however,  iior 
after  this  change  of  religion,  does  it  appear  that  the  Chrii^ 
tianity  of  the  vanquished  people  was  an  object  of  perseci)- 
tion  with  the  conquerors,  but  on  the  contrary  the  cler^ 
were  even  particularly  favoured",  probably  as  th6  be^  in- 
struments for  securing  the  submission  of  the  nation.  The 
subjection  of  the  Russians  indeed,  though  severe  aid 
oppressive,  could  not  have  been  marked  with  extreme 
humiliation,  since  in  various  instances'*  their  pritices 
were  permitted  to  marry  the  daughters  of  the  Tatarian 
khans. 

As  the  Tatar  domination  had  arisen  from  the  ambidon 
of  Ghinghis-khan,  so  the  agent,  by  whom  it  was  chiefly 
overthrown*',  was  Tamerlane,  whose  power  influenced 
the  fortunes  of  the  world  from  Russia  to  Hindostan. 
Tamerlane  had  become  master  of  Persia,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  the  khan  of  the  Kaptchak.  This  adversary 
he  after  some  struggle  overthrew  and  deposed ;  and  being 
led  by  his  victory  to  the  frontier  of  Russia,  he  entered 
that  country,  in  the  year  1395,  at  the  head  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men.     The  Russian  sovereign  prepared  to 

^  L'Evetque,  tomo  ii.  p.  l'24.  "  Ibid.,  pp.  172,  173. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  1 7 1 .  «  Ibid.,  pp.  1 74, 1 75. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  265,  &c 
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make  some  effort  for  the  preservation  of  his  country 
though  apparently  without  any  probability  of  success, 
when  the  invader  unexpectedly  withdrew  his  mighty 
host,  for  no  other  reason,  as  it  seems,  than  that  a  cour 
queror  must  somewhere  set  a  limit  to  his  progress.  Russia 
accordingly  received  no  injury  from  this  formidable  hos^ 
while  a  mortal  blow  was  inflicted  upon  the  power  of  th« 
horde,  by  which  it  had  been  long  held  in  dependence. 

The  ascendency  of  the  Tatars  over  the  Russians,  had 
indeed  been  previously  undermined  by  the  gradual  ope* 
ration  of  a  cause  similar  to  that,  which  had  befure  pre* 
pared  the  latter  for  yielding  to  their  dominion.     Tha 
dissensions  of  the  Tatars"  had  appeared  so  early  as  ia 
the  fourteenth  year  from  the  reduction  of  Russia,  whei) 
their  most  valiant  general,  who  had  conquered  the  nations 
of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black-sea,  renounced  hU 
subjection  to  his  sovereign.     For  a  considerable    tima  , 
however  these  dissensions  only  Increased  the  misery  and  j 
weakness  of  Russia,  as  they  furnished  allies  to  the  con<^  i 
tending  factions,  by  which  it  was  distracted.  ,(  [ 

While  Russia  was  subjected  to  the  Tatars,  the  seat  of  | 
government  was  transferred  to  that  central  position  a|  j 
Moscow  **,  which  it  retained  until  Peter  the  Great  erected  I 
a  maritime  capital  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland)^  j 
Kiof,  as  being  not  inconveniently  situated  in  regard  ta 
Constantinople,  the  source  of  the  early  improvement  of 
Russia,  had  been  the  most  eligible  seat  of  its  govern- 
ment in  the  first  period  of  its  history.     When  it  had. 
begun  to  be  harassed  by  the  Tatars,  first  Volodimer,  and 
after  Tver,  cities  more  northern  than  Moscow,  were  better 
suited  to  its  circumstances.    As  the  period  approached,  in 
which  it  was  to  emerge  from  its  humiliation,  and  at  the 
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same  time  to  acquire  the  consistency  and  energy  of  an  in-^ 
dependent  state,  a  central  position  was  best  acconamodated 
to  its  exigencies.  When  at  length  it  was  to  be  connected 
with  the  system,  formed  among  the  western  goyernmenta 
of  Europe,  a  western  and  maritime  capital  was  obviously 
requisite  to  the  support  of  its  new  relations.  The  posi* 
tions  of  the  capitals  of  countries  have  gener^ly  been 
determined  by  some  early  circumstanced  of  their  history, 
and  have  then  exercised  a  permanent  and  important 
influence  on  their  subsequent  fortunes,  as  the  domestic 
contingencies  of  early  life  very  frequently  determine  th^ 
character  of  the  course  of  events,  which  constitute  the 
history  of  an  individual.  But  this  great  monarchy 
resembles  a  person  thrown  abroad  into  the  world  in  the 
very  commencement  of  his  career,  and  taking  from  the 
changing  circumstances,  in  which  he  is  successively 
placed,  the  varying  modifications  of  his  disposition  and 

conduct. 

.  For  a  correspondence  to  the  general  changes  of  th^ 
history  of  this  great  government,  we  must  look  to  those 
of  the  common  fortunes  of  the  southern  nations  of  Europe, 
the  principal  government  of  the  northern  bearing  in  fins 
respect  an  analogy  to  the  whole  of  the  southern  system, 
yhe  original  improvement  of  the  country  may  accord- 
ingly be  compared  to  the  refinement  of  the  southern 
nations  in  the  period  preceding  the  subversion  of  the 
empire  of  the  west ;  the  domination  of  its  Tatar  masters 
may  in  the  like  manner  be  conceived  to  correspond  to  the 
ascendency  obtained  over  the  Roman  provinces  by  the 
rude  nations  of  Germany ;  and  its  restored  independence, 
with  the  subsequent  advancement  of  improvement  in 
Russia,  to  that  more  improved  policy,  which  has  arijaen 
out  of  the  temporary  barbarism  of  southern  Europe. 
There  is  however  this  important  peculiarity  belonging  to 
the  Russian  government,  that  the  Tatars  did  not  enter 
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into  a  permanent  combination  with  its  people,  as  the 
Germans  did  with  the  subjects  of  Rome,  but  merely 
exercised  over  them  a  dominion,  which  after  a  time  passed 
away,  and  left  thera  to  the  management  of  their  own 
iuterestfl.  The  establishment  of  the  Germans  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire  was  a  case,  in  which  a  new 
force  was  intimately  compounded  with  the  political  agen- 
cies, already  existing  in  those  provinces,  and  united  with 
thera  in  generating;  a  common  result;  the  dominion 
acquired  by  the  Tatars  over  Russia  was  the  case  of  an 
external  power  applied  with  violence  for  a  time,  and  then 
entirely  removed,  without  any  mixture  or  communication. 
In  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  expedient 
that  the  northern  Invaders  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  actual  inhabitants,  because  the  latter,  in  the  decline 
of  a  great  system  of  civilisation,  had  become  so  degene- 
rate, as  to  require  an  infusion  of  the  bold  independence 
of  more  simple  nations.  Russia  on  the  other  hand  had 
not  been  so  civilised,  as  to  suffer  from  the  corruption  of 
social  refinement,  and  could  therefore  receive  from  the 
agency  of  less  improved  invaders  only  the  benefit,  which 
might  arise  irom  the  shock  given  by  it  to  ill-combined 
arrangements  of  policy. 

That  the  iniluence  of  the  domination  of  the  Tatars  was 
in  this  manner  beneficial  to  the  government  of  Russia, 
may  be  easily  understood.  That  government,  as  it  grew 
out  of  the  commercial  republic  ot"  Novgorod,  was  in  its 
original  formation  destitute  of  the  aristocratic  order,  which 
is  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  monarchy  in  any  degree 
approaching  to  the  form  of  temperate  royalty  established 
generally  in  the  countries  of  Christian  Europe.  Thft 
deficiency  was  indeed  speedily  supplied  by  a  distributiott  1 
of  the  territory  among  the  numerous  princes  of  the  reign- 
ing family  ;  but  the  dissensions  jjf  these  petty  sovereigns 
were  inconsistent  with  the  public  order,  and  required  the 
■iBi 
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application  of  some  external  power,  to  reduce  the  new 
body  of  nobles  to  the  necessary  subordination.  Tliis 
power  was  the  domination  of  the  Tatars,  the  dissensioia 
of  the  numerous  princes  of  Russia*  being  carefullji 
fomented  by  their  Tatar  rulers,  and  these  dissenaons^  ^af 
exhausting  and  enfeebling  the  petty  sovereigns  of  the 
provinces,  rendering  them  less  capable  of  resisting  the 
control  of  the  sovereign,  while  he  was  maintained  on  tht 
throne  as  the  vassal  of  the  Tatars. 

In  these  circumstances  the  ascendency  of  the  royil 
power**  began  to  appear  so  early  as  in  the  year  1341^ 
when  Simeon,  the  sovereign,  led  against  the  republic  at 
Novgorod  the  numerous  princes,  who  just  before  had 
contested  his  right  of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  S» 
rapidly  did  the  aggrandisement  of  the  royal  power  pro- 
ceed, that  it  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  formed  ia 
the  reign  of  Dmitri  IV.,  who  ascended  the  throne  but 
twenty-one  years  later  than  the  time,  which  has  beai 
mentioned  for  its  first  indication.  Even  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign"  he  united  two  principalities  to  the 
crown,  and  within  a  very  few  years  he  received  tie 
homage  of  all  the  princes  of  Russia.  A  formidable  irrup- 
tion of  the  Tatars  served  to  unite  the  princes  more  closely 
in  subordination  to  their  chief;  a  great  victory,  obtained 
over  the  invaders,  gave  to  his  authority  the  credit  of  suc- 
cessful vigour;  and  even  the  severe  losses**  sustained  in 
the  conflict  by  his  followers,  as  they  weakened  the  aris- 
tocracy, must  have  augmented  his  relative  superiority. 

The  growing  power  of  the  Russian  monarchy  would 
in  the  course  of  time  have  become  equal  to  that  of  its 
antagonist,  which  was  in  its  turn  enfeebled  by  domestic 
dissension  *' ;  but  the  crisis  was  accelerated  by  the  intep* 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  239, 243. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  317. 
"  Ibid,  p.  229. 
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position  of  Tamerlane,  who  coming  from  the  central 
regions  of  Asia,  struck  the  decisive  blow  at  the  dominat 
tion  of  the  Tatars.  After  a  doubtful  struggle  he  su&f  i 
ceeded  iu  deposing  the  khan  of  the  Kaptchak,  and 
establishing  in  his  place  another  prince,  who  depended 
wholly  on  himself  for  support.  From  this  tinie'^,  the 
year  1395,  the  weakness  of  the  Tatars  continually  ia^ 
creasing,  a  system  of  crafty  policy  was  substituted  fos  H 
the  imperious  rule  of  a  haughty  superiority. 

The  time  at  length  arrived,  when  the  sovereign  of  I 
Russia  discovered  that,  to  be  free,  he  had  only  to  re* 
nounce  subjection.  In  no  instance  does  the  adaptation  ] 
of  personal  qualities  more  obviously  present  itself  to  the  \ 
student  of  history,  than  in  the  character  of  Ivan  I!l^  I 
who  in  the  year  14G2,  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia. 
Scarcely  twenty-three  years  old  when  he  took  possession 
of  the  throne,  he  cast  his  view  around  him**,  antici- 
pating his  future  greatness,  and,  regarding  those  parts 
of  Russia,  which  did  not  yet  belong  to  him,  as  destined 
to  augment  his  territory,  he  saw  in  the  hordes  of  the 
Tatars,  which  seemed  to  menace  him  with  hostility,  only 
the  object  of  his  arms,  and  the  occasion  of  his  triumphs. 
Not  only  were  the  domains  of  various  princes  united  to 
the  crown",  but  also  many  considerable  cities,  which 
had  been  severed  from  the  territory  of  Russia,  were 
recovered ;  Novgorod  in  particular,  that  ancient  re- 
public, which  had  so  long  maintained  a  political  inde- 
pendence even  under  the  authority  of  the  crown,  was  at 
length  subjected,  being  then  for  the  first  time  assailable 
in  the  summer'*.  Moscow  then  for  the  first  time  beheld 
ambassadors  from  the  German  emperor,  the  pope,  the 
sultan  of  Constantinople,  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Den- 

*•  L'Evesque,  tome  ii.  pp.  2CB,  278.  and  the  mirshea,  by  which  it  bod  been 

**  lliid.,  p.  318.  rendered  imjirtgniblc  in  ■ummcr,  vere 

"  Ibid.,  |ip.  345,  353,  364.  then  dried  by  the  eilniordin«ty  heal  of 

"  luthii  yMr  then  had  been  no  nun,  tb«  woatbci, — Jbid.,  pp,  326, 3il, 
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mark,  and  the  republic  of  Venice  :  and  the  efforts  of  the 
monarch  were  exerted  to  attract  into  Russia  some  of 
those  artists  *,  who  were  beginning  to  restore  in  Italy 
the  elegant  embellishments  of  cultivated  life,  and  one 
employed  in  preparing  the  formidable  implements  of 
modem  hostility.  The  vigour  of  the  government  began 
even  then  to  expand  itself  in  the  grand  project  of  Rus- 
sian ambition,  for  with  this  rescuer  of  the  independence 
of  his  country  commenced  the  scheme  of  acquiring  the 
succession  of  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  this  prince 
having,  with  this  expectation,  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  last  of  the  Grecian  emperors* 

"*  The  hope  of  reward  drew  from  Italy      of  Greece  embelUshed  Uie  ciipital  of  Rer 
architects,  goldsmithsyfoiindera  of  cannon,      sia. — L*ETetque,  tome  il.  pp.  364|  365. 
•ad  maeoos,  and  leme  of  the  inTe&tioiia 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Of  the  hittoTy  of  Poland,  from  the  year  964  to  the  mnwiencement  vf-  1 
the  reign  of  Stgiimond  I.,  in  the  year  1507. 

HiLfiBlaui,  or  Miesibri,  king  of  Polaoil  in  the  year  964 — Caiimic  the  Gieat  king, 
1333.— The  orown  beeune  dedire,  1370.— The  Lithuaniui  dynasty  and  union  of 
Lithuaow  begun,  1386. — The  Teutonic  knighta  nduced,  14G6. — KepCHntative 
mcmben  in  the  natiaiutl  UKmbly,  14G8. — The  incorpoiato  uiuou  of  iJlliuiuiit, 
1501. 

Poland,  in  the  several  periods  of  its  history,  has  borne 
a  more  various  relation  to  the  general  system  of  Europe, 
than  any  other  of  its  countries.  Its  government  first 
formed  itself  into  consistency  and  strength  under  the 
protection  of  the  exterior  state  of  Russia ;  tlien  in  its 
turn  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  protecting  frontier  of 
Christendom,  opposed  to  the  barbarians  who  continued 
to  advance  from  the  northern  regions  of  Asia;  after- 
wards in  its  decay  it  became  a  political  waste,  serving 
to  separate  the  great  southern  system  of  governments 
from  the  new  combination  beginning  to  be  formed  in  the 
north,  and  thus  preventing  a  premature  and  prejudicial 
interference  ;  and  finally  when  a  more  general  combina- 
tion of  national  interests  had  become  expedient  and  de- 
sirable, it  gradually  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  by  successive  partitions  brought 
them  into  an  immediate  proximity.  The  view  taken  in 
the  present  chapter  will  however  comprehend  only  the 
first  of  these  periods  and  a  part  of  the  second,  as  it 
will  terminate  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
■Sigismond  I.,  or  in  the  year  1 507,  just  before  the  consti- 
tution of  Poland  attained  its  most  perfect  form. 
The  original   circumstances  of  Russia  aiid   Poland 
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corresponded  in  many  particulars.  The  population  wa*. 
in  eacii  country  composed  of  Slavians  ;  the  territory  of 
each  was  an  extensive  and  open  country,  intersected  byi 
rivers;  and,  as  Russia  lay  between  the  Baltic  and  thft 
Greek  capital,  so  was  Poland  '  situated  between  the 
same  sea  and  Italy,  the  most  improved  country  of  th^' 
west.  The  fortunes  of  the  two  countries  were  however 
in  various  important  particulars,  nut  only  different,  bi4' 
directly  contrasted.  In  Russia  a  simple  despotism  has 
been  established  on  the  ruins  of  a  p;overnment,  which 
had  been  formed  out  of  the  republican  independence  o£ 
Novgorod ;  whereas  in  Poland  the  royal  power,  ori- 
ginally almost  unlimited,  was  gradually  reduced  to  the 
mere  presidency  in  a  democracy  of  nobles.  Russi& 
sunk  under  the  invasions  of  the  Tatars,  and  remained 
subject  to  their  dominion  during  a  period  exceeding  two 
centuries;  whereas  Poland  proved  to  be  a  firm  bulwark, 
of  Christendom  against  the  inroads,  not  only  of  the, 
hordes  of  Tatary,  but  also  of  the  Turks  established  in. 
Greece.  Russia,  lastly,  has  at  length  risen  from  her 
long-continued  humiliation  and  barbarism  to  the  higiL 
rank  of  arbitress  of  the  interests  of  Europe,  while 
Poland,  losing  even  her  national  existence,  was  first 
partitioned  by  states  which  she  had  either  governed  or 
protected,  and  then  abnost  all  engrossed  by  Russia  as  a. 
dependency. 

Though  some  of  the  causes  of  these  very  different 
results  were  personal  and  contingent,  yet  others  werft 
fixed  in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  notwith- 


'  Paland,  ia  the  first  period  of  its  his- 
loiT,  vas,  accordinir  to  Hactknodi,  di- 
vided from  Russia  by  Ibti  Vistula,  sad 
compnhendi^U  Iho  proviDces  Bince  named 
the  Greatec  and  Laea  Poland,  with  t. 
ptrt  uf  Masoria,  Silaia,  aod  a  tcirilory 
which  he  has  named  the  new  marcie. — 
Hurtknoeh  deRup.I'oloii.,p.30.  Liptis, 
1698.    Hodeiiias,  awritnof  the  twelfth 


century,  has  described  Poland  tiboomW 
io  his  Hme  by  the  Oder  on  Ibff  weal,  Wi 
the  Vistula  on  tba  east,  by  the  BuUkw 
or  Hupi  and  the  Baltic  on  the  north,  tati 
by  the  woods  of  tho  Buhemiani  on  l)w 
Bmilh.  But  after  the  time  of  tliis  vritei 
the  boundary  of  Poland  wai  graduallf 
advanced  tieyoud  the  Viiitula,  eineciallj, 
by  CaiimirttaedinBt, — Ilud.,p.  t3. 
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standing  their  general  correspondence.     Russia  enjoyed 
a  sitnation  much  more  favourable  to  early  improvement 
by  possessing  an  easy  communication  with  the  Greek 
capital,  in  which  alone  was  preserved  whatever  remained 
of  the  refinement  and  commerce  of  the  ancient  empire.   ' 
That  country  was  also  subjected  to  the  disadvantage  of 
a  more  exposed  situation  in  regard  to  the  inroads  of  the 
Tatars,  in  encountering  which  it  was  by  its  position  the 
advanced  station  of  Europe.     It  was  also  by  its  exterior 
position  secured  from  the  ruin,  which  ultimately  over-   | 
whelmed  and  destroyed  Poland,  not  being,    like  that   , 
country,  surrounded  by  greedy  and  unprincipled  poten- 
tates, who  might  agree  among  themselves  to  share  the 
plunder,    to   be  afterwards   monopolized   by  the   most 
powerful. 

Among  the  first  notices  of  the  early  state  of  Russia, 
which  have  reached  us,  we  find  established  laws,  i 
founded  on  principles  of  a  wise  and  discriminating 
equity  ;  and  we  are  assured  that,  however  imperfect  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  government  may  have  been, 
the  power  of  the  sovereign  was  controlled  by  the  states 
general  of  the  nation*.  It  is  on  the  contrary  affirmed 
by  the  historians  of  Poland  ^  that  the  power  of  the 
earlier  sovereigns  of  that  country  was  not  restrained, 
either  by  any  assembly  of  states,  or  by  any  settled  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  and  that  the  influence  acquired  by  the 
clergy,  when  the  Christian  religion  had  been  intro- 
duced, furnished  the  first  formal  limitation  of  the  royal 
authority.  This  difference  is  explained  by  the  consi- 
deration, that  Russia  is  described  as  abounding  in  towns  i 
from  the  most  remote  period  of  its  history,  a  peculiarity 
probably  resulting  from  the  commerce,  which  was  itself 
a  result  of  the  position  of  the  country.     Thus  it  was 


«  L'EveniuP,  lume  i.  pv  201,  -02.     '  Ilarlknocli  ile  Kep.  Pglou.,  pp.  335,  615,  C 
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that,  while  Poland  continued  in  barbarism,  Russia  was 
originally  disposed  to  form  itself  into  a  regulated  com- 
munity, and  was  thereby  enabled  to  constitute  an 
exterior  and  primary  rampart  of  the  European  system, 
which  might  restrain,  or  at  least  occupy,  the  eastern 
ravagers,  until  Poland  should  be  qualified  to  assume  the 
protection  of  Christendom. 

The  Slavian  tribes,  which  appear  to  have  possessed 
the  countries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Vistula  before 
the  sixth  century,  established  themselves  in  the  countriei 
on  the  western  side  of  that  river  about  the  end  of  the 
sixth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh*,  the  Goths 
having  abandoned  them  in  their  progress  into  the  mofe 
southern  regions  of  Europe.  To  this  period  is  referred 
Lecht  or  Lechus,  the  first  prince  of  the  Poles.  But  the 
whole  of  the  first  series  of  Polish  sovereigns,  beginning 
with  Lecht,  and  ending  at  the  accession  of  Piast  \  who 
began  to  reign  in  the  year  842,  is  excluded  from  the 
authentic  history  of  the  country.  Nor  even  at  the  te^ 
mination  of  this  series  does  the  Polish  history  begin  to 
assume  the  character  of  certainty.  For  this  we  must 
look  more  than  a  century  forward  to  the  reign  of 
Miecislaus  or  Mieszkr.i,  which  began  in  the  year  964, 
the  intercourse  with  other  nations,  occasioned  by  his 
adoption  of  the  Christian  religion  *,  having  then  caused 
these  to  introduce  into  their  own  histories  some  men' 
tion  of  the  events,  which  occurred  among  the  newly 
proselyted  people. 

Poland  received  from  Germany  the  Latin  form  of 
Christianity,  whereas  Russia  had  derived  from  Constan* 

^  HArtkno€hdeRep.Polon.,p.l2 — 14.  swords  half  wav  from  the  «lw>tffay^  mj 

Dissert,  de  Grig.  Pomer.,  p.  57,  &c.  kept  them  in  that  position,  until  it  was 

^  Hartknoch  de  Rep.  Polon.,  p.  22.  concluded,  as  if  profening   that  they 

•  In  the  time  of  this  prince,  when  the  were  ready  to  die  (or  rather,  to  fight)  in 

priest  hegan  the  gospel  in  the  celebration  defence  of  their  religion. Cromenis  de 

of  divine  service,  ,the  nobles  djmr  their  Beb.  Polon.,  p.  35.  Biisil,  156^. 
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tinople  the  feith  of  the  Grecian  church.  The  influence 
of  the  Latin  faith  of  Poland  appears  to  have  consisted 
partly  in  constituting  a  communication  between  its 
people  and  the  western  nations,  from  which  it  received 
its  institutions,  partly  in  maintaining  a  distinctness  from 
the  Slavian  population  of  Russia,  to  an  incorporation 
with  which  it  might  otherwise  have  prematurely  tended. 
The  conversion  of  the  Poles,  while  it  gave  a  beginning 
to  the  authentic  history  of  the  country,  was  also  the  epoch 
of  a  temporary  degradation,  Mieceslaus  I.',  the  first 
Christian  sovereign,  having  become  the  tributary  of  that  I 
empire,  from  which  he  had  received  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity.  In  what  degree  of  subjection  the  Poles 
were  then  held  by  the  Germans  is  not  ascertained,  noria 
it  known  how  they  afterwards  contrived  to  assert  their  in- 
dependence, it  being  only  conjectured^  that  they  availed  I 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  atforded  by  the  long  period  , 
of  disorder,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  preceded  'i 
the  advancement  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh  to  the  throne  J 
of  the  empire.  That  period  of  dependence,  which  pro- 
bably continued  through  three  centuries,  must  have 
favoured  the  introduction  of  the  institutions  and  usages 
of  Germany  ;  nor  did  its  influence  cease  with  the  recovery 
of  independence,  for  the  first  considerable  improvement 
of  Germany^  is  referred  to  the  reign  of  Casimir  the 
Great,  who  freely  assigned  lands  to  all  Germans  willing 
to  settle  themselves  in  his  country,  and  introduced'"  the 
German  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  towns,  which  they 
inhabited. 

This  distinguished  prince  ascended  the  throneof  Poland 
in  the  year  1333,  and  held  it  during  thirty-seven  years4 
Russia  having  been  reduced  by  the  Tatars  in  the  year 

'  Uiutknocb  du  Rep.  Polon.,  [i.  42,  &c  '  Ibid.,  p.  72. 

*  Ibi(l.,p.a3.    Rodoli>)> wu advftaGed  "  Ibid.,p.362. 

to  the  thnm  u  %  ycM  t273. 
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1243,  it  appears  that  the  great  improvement  of  Polaa 
commenced  ninety  years  later  than  the  subjugation  I 
the  neighbouring  country,  and  was  coincident  with  il 
most  abject  humiliation.  From  this  observatioa  we  majj 
conclude,  that  Poland  must  have  been  disqualified 
this  improvement,  if  Russia  had  not  then  been  inl 
posed,  to  receive  the  sliock  of  the  invasions  of  the  Tatan 

To  Russia  these  invasions  were  beneficial,  as  thq 
served  to  consolidate  a  government,  which,  though  vetf 
imperfect  and  irregular,  consisted  of  various  orders  d 
men,  and  was  administered  according  to  established  lawi^ 
To  Poland  they  must  have  assured  the  doom  of  a  pro* 
tracted  barbarity,  because  its  government  had  not  tbetf 
acquired  the  materials,  upon  which  their  violence  couM 
have  acted  with  advantage.  How  incapable  the  latter 
country  would  at  that  time  have  been  of  opposing  a  find 
resistance  to  these  fierce  invaders,  appears  from  ib^: 
facility",  with  which  it  was  overrun  by  them,  when  thef 
were  possessing  themselves  of  the  former.  The  TaUf 
empire  however,  which  had  been  established  by  the  auo* 
cesses  of  Gliinghis-khan,  was  from  that  time  sufficiently 
occupied  by  the  possession  of  Russia  and  by  its  own 
internal  dissensions;  and,  when  other  barbarians  endear 
voured  to  penetrate  into  western  Europe,  the  Polish 
government  had  acquired  so  much  consistency  and 
strength,  as  to  become  the  firm  bulwark  of  the  civilisatioi 
of  Christendom. 

We  should  very  inadequately  conceive  the  efforts  of 
the  illustrious  Casinilr  for  the  improvement  of  his  coun- 
try, if  we  should  suppose  that  they  were  limited  to  the 
encouragement  of  enlightened  Germans.  One  of  hii 
cares  was  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  kingdom"  by 

ravsged  they  GUeil  nine  very  large  swlx  nitt 

..1   —  "-o  eam  of  the  jlsin, — lbid^ji.70. 

"  Crameruj,  pp.  308,  210,    TW*  W* 

i»  related  that  lonao  bos  mentionoU,  b««idM  Volhiitf 
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acquiring;  from  the  neiglibouring  powers,  either  by  arms 
or  by  negotiation,  the  provinces  of  Volhiniaand  Masovia 
with  other  tracts,  and  thus  procuring  for  it  at  once  the 
strength  of  additional  territory  and  the  protection  of  a 
more  distant  frontier.  His  chief  attention  however  he 
directed  to  the  -various  means  of  internal  improvement, 
building  towns  and  fortresses,  encouraging  commerce, 
beginning  a  university '^  and  giving  to  his  subjects  a 
code  of  laws  so  much  superior  to  those  already  observed 
among  them,  that  he  has  been  considered  as  the  earliest 
legislator  of  his  country.  These  were  the  arts ",  by 
which  this  prince  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Great, 
the  single  example  among  princes,  except  Peter  of  ' 
Russia,  of  such  a  distinction  conferred  exclusively  for 
attention  given  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Casimir  parti- 
cularly laboured  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
peasants^*,  and  with  this  design  manifested  so  much 
anxiety  to  protect  thera  against  the  oppressions  of  the 
nobles,  that  he  was  by  the  latter  contemptuously  denor  ' 
minated  the  king  of  the  rustics. 

It  happened  indeed  that  he  was  induced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  he  was  placed,  to  confer  so  many 
privileges  on  the  nobles,  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  aristocracy,  which  afterwards  overpowered 
the  monarchical  part  of  tiie  government,  and  prepared 
the  ruin  of  the  independence  of  Poland.  Not  having*. 
any  hope  of  male  posterity'®,  he  became  solicitous  to  I 
secure  the  succession  for  his  nephew  Lewis  king  of 
Hungary,  and  for  attaining  this  object  found  it  necessary 
to  gratify  the  nobles  with  so  many  concessions,  that  they 
date  their  privileges  from  his  reign.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  same  reign  was  the  grand  period  of  the  improve- 

and  Mbsovu,  cettain  truls  which  hit  Piaguc. — Uartknoch,  p.  31. 

named  Bclieiuu  uul  BrestUDsit.  "  Cronwrus,  ]>.  216. 

"  It  wM  eompWteil  byjiighellon,»ho  "  Ibid,,p.2ll. 

brought  teachen  from  the  uiuv«ni(y  of  "  Hutluwch,  p.  72. 
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ment  of  the  country,  and  remotely  made  pfeparation  &r 
its  subsequent  decay  and  final  degradation.  The  fune* 
tion  of  Poland  in  the  general  system  of  Europe  iwas 
however  of  a  subordinate  character,  and  might  best  fas 
discharged  by  an  imperfect  and  temporary  govemmest. 
.  Though  the  crown  thus  became  elective  at  the  death 
of  Casimir,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1370,  the  election 
continued  during  two  centuries  to  be  limited  to  the  same 
family,not  being  opened  to  princes  of  various  families  until 
the  year  1572.  This  long  interval  of  order  was  interposed 
between  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  election 
and  the  commencement  of  its  unrestrained  application, 
partly  by  the  circumstances  of  the  family  of  Lewis,  die 
first  of  the  elected  sovereigns,  partly  by  the  acoeftsion  of 
the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania  to  the  Polish  kingdom. 
By  the  combined  operation  of  these  very  distinct  and 
dissimilar  causes  was  the  monarchy  so  long  retained  in  a 
condition  consistent  with  its  actual  vigour  and  prosperity, 
but  preparing  the  causes  of  its  subsequent  imbecility  and 
ultimate  destruction. 

Lewis  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  having,  like  his 
uncle  Casimir,  no  male  issue  to  succeed  him,  named  to 
the  succession  the  elder  of  his  two  daughters  ^^  and  her 
husband  Sigismond  marquess  of  Brandenburgh,  obliging 
the  nobles  to  swear  that  they  would  maintain  the  ap« 
pointment.  Instead  however  of  being  suffered  to  sub* 
sist,  it  just  served  to  confirm  the  practice  of  electing  the 
successor,  though  from  the  reigning  family.  Inune- 
diately  after  the  death  of  Lewis  the  appointment  was  set 
aside,  and  the  younger  daughter,  who  was  not  thefl 
married,  was  placed  upon  the  throne.     The  Poles  ^  had 


^7  Cromerus,  p.  229.  began  his  dinner ;  and  he  had  confemd 

^*^  He  had  refused  to  Temore  an  ob-  ta  a  Bohemian  an  ecdesiastical  elfic*  lA 

noxious  governor  of  the  Greater  Poland ;  Poland  contrary  to  the  intrvaly  of  thi 

he  had  caused  the  Poles  to  retire  when  he  nobles^— Ibid^  p.  230, 
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been  offended  and  alienated  by  some  particulars  iii  the 
conduct  of  Sigismond,  even  while  he  was  seeking  to 
carry  his  appointment  into  execution  ;  and  as  Sigismond 
claimed  also  the  succession  of  Hungary,  and  they  had  in 
the  reign  of  Lewis  experienced",  that  a  Hungarian 
sovereign  could  not  afford  the  necessary  protection  to 
their  government,  they  were  probably  on  this  account 
also  adverse  to  his  claim  of  their  own  crown.  The  latter 
consideration  points  out  the  operation  of  the  temporary 
connexion  of  Hungary  and  Poland  under  a  common  Bove-i 
reign. 

The  advancement  of  the  younger  daughter  was,  four 
years  afterwards,  followed  by  her  marriage  with  JagheU 
lon  grandduke  of  Lithuania,  which  in  the  year  1386** 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  series  of  Lithuanian  kings  of  i 
Poland,  and  the  important  union  of  that  considerable 
duchy.  This  marriage  was  an  event  productive  of  thfl  i 
most  happy  effects  in  regard  both  to  the  external  security 
and  to  the  internal  order  of  the  government.  By  widely 
extending  towards  Russia"'  the  territory  of  the  state,  it 
added  much  to  its  strength  on  that  side,  on  which  it  was 
most  exposed  to  attack ;  and  by  placing  on  the  throne  a 
family  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  Poles,  it  preserved 
the  principle  of  an  elective  monarchy  while  the  succession 
was  practically  hereditary.  The  importance  of  Lithuania 
maintained  the  succession  of  the  family  of  Jaghellon,  but 
the  jealousy  of  the  Poles*'  appears  to  have  hindered  them 

"  Crenurui.  p.  225 .  claimed  and  enerelied  ajipent*  in  twn  in- 

"  Thispcuii-ras  died  in  the  ftu  1.199,  itancua,  la   which   the    RiBoiiig  prioC^    i 

but  thv  light  lit  Jagfaelton  vn»  waUunrA  procuTL-d  his  ion  (o  be  in  his  own  tiil»- 

by  ai«i»i]ilin>trriii|^wilhagranil-ilBugh-  timB  naminated  hit  luecenor,  capeciaU* 

ter  uf  Coiimic  the  Great.  as  it  wuun  each  occaiion  itipulalEd,  tut 

"  Lithuania  had  jiuttheu  uttuaed  its  lliu  wample  shuuld  not  he  CDDtldenid  lO' 


magnitude,  beio);  augmented  by  derogating  from  that  ri^. 

lion  of  lome  Ruesian  ynniaim*,  more  diitinelly  prored  b 

Ihe  Polish   province  ui  Pujol ia,  aaerwards  formed,  that  i 

ended  from  Ihu  Bailie  to  the  menl  ihoiihl  uul  a^n  be  permilled 


that  riKbt  1  and  it  ii  wt  j 
proTed  by  the  reialutW  ' 
ed,  that  auch  an  appoiitb,    ' 


Black-tea.    lalbe  year  1478  ilbBBan  to      the  fieedom  of  election  thuutd  be   i 
L].icrea»._HartknDd>,  pp.  199,  20U.  fringed.— Ihld.,  p.  22S. 

''  That  the  right   of  eliMtiaa  wu 
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from  acquiescing  in  tliat  succession  as  a  right,  and 
have  caused  them  to  insist  on  ratifying  it  in  each  io 
stance  by  an  election.  This  practice  was  continued  und 
the  year  1572,  when  the  male  line  of  the  family  of  J^ 
hellon  became  extinct,  and  the  crown  became  sim[d 
elective,  the  kings  being  thenceforward  chosen  frd 
various  families  and  countries. 

The  beginning  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles 
Poland**  is  referred  to  the  introduction  of  the  Christia 
religion,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenti 
century,  the  bishops  having  then  obtained  various  immi 
nities  through  their  influence  over  the  minds  of  theif 
sovereign,  and  having  thus  set  the  example  of  limiting 
an  authority,  which  before  that  time  had  been  whoU; 
indefinite.  A  connexion  being  at  the  same  time  formed 
with  Germany,  the  influence  of  German  usages  musi 
have  stimulated  the  rude  chieftains  of  the  Poles  to  aspiti. 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  German  nobles  ;  an((,* 
as  the  invasions  of  foreign  enemies  furnished  the  noWei 
with  opportunities  of  acquiring  claims  to  the  gratitude  of, 
their  sovereign,  so  did  the  civil  commotions,  by  which  ilf 
this  period  the  government  was  agitated,  aiford  fit  occa- 
sions for  wresting  from  the  crown  a  variety  of  conces- 
sions. When  these  causes  had  gradually,  through  i 
period  of  four  centuries,  prepared  and  formed  an  arist* 
cracy.the  change  ofthe  government  from  an  hereditary  tff. 
an  elective  monarchy  was  most  favourable  to  its  aggraD« 
disement,  the  nobles  being  then  enabled  to  bestow  the 
crown  on  each  demise  ofthe  sovereign,  and  new  conceal 
sions  of  privileges  being  the  price,  which  every  candidat8 
was  necessitated  to  undertake  to  pay.  As  however  Um 
elective  principle  of  the  government,  though  formaHj 
maintained,  was  not  for  a  long  time  reduced  to  practi< 
in  its  entire  extent,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  aristocra«| 

"  HortkuMli,  p.  335—337. 
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was  in  that  interval  proportionally  slow ;  nor  was  it  imtil 
the  Lithuanian  family  had  become  extinct,  that  the  elec-* 
tion  of  a  foreign  prince,  Henry  son  of  Henry  11.  of  France, 
gave  occasion  to  those  written  stipulations"  between  the 
sovereign  and  tlie  nobles,  which  are  known  by  the  deno- 
mination of  pacta  cojiventa. 

The  reign  of  Lewis,  the  common  sovereign  of  Hungary 
and  Poland,  may,  as  has  been  intimated,  he  regarded  as 
creating  a  repulsion  between  these  two  neighbouring! 
kingdoms,  which  served  to  alienate  the  latter  from  an 
intimate  connexion  with  the  former,  and  to  leave  this 
other  kingdom  at  liberty  to  connect  itself  with  the  empire 
of  Germany.  One  part  of  this  operation  has  been  already 
noticed  ;  the  influence  of  the  other  became  speedily  ap- 
parent. The  death  of  Lewis  occurred  in  the  year  1385,, 
and  Sigismond  of  Hungary  was  advanced  to  the  throne 
of  the  empire  in  the  year  1410,  or  twenty-five  years, 
after  that  the  Poles  had  excluded  him  from  the  throne  of. 
their  kingdom.  Nature  indeed  had,  in  the  chain  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  interposed  a  dividing  frontier 
between  Poland  and  Hungary;  but  this  frontier  was 
much  strengthened  by  political  alienation,  and  Hungary 
was  by  both  together  irresistibly  determined  to  its  proper 
combination  in  the  system  of  Europe.  A  convention 
had  been  actually  concluded  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Hungarians,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that*',  if  either  of 
the  two  sisters  should  die  without  leaving  issue,  the 
other  should  succeed  to  her  kingdom  ;  but,  though  the 
queen  of  Hungary  left  no  children,  the  king  of  Poland 


.n  Ihese  Ibe  kini;  declared  Gnt  how       iug  of  cutln,  and  othsn  of  the  lika  na- 
uld  ut  in  Exeteuine  the  powen  of     tare  ;  and  Wtjp  he  tomeliitHii  promiBed  ' 
lo  fulfil  ceilkin  special  conditiona,  u  that 
hit  kindred  ihould  not  be  raiwd  abwa  ' 
the  other  nablef^  or  thalbenbonldrwimii  , 
a  pnivincu,  which  had  Imm  cuiiquered  by 
riagKmeDt       the  enemj. — Hartknoch,  p,  33S. 
thabuihl-  °  Cn>mi;m»,p.a3*. 

2  C 
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attempted  in  vain  to  enforce  his  pretension,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  that  kingdom  to  Sigismond. 

The  union  of  Lithuania  was  in  every  respect  different 
from  the  casual  and  temporary  connexion  fonned  with 
Hungary.  This  great  territory  was  not  separated  from 
Poland  by  any  natural  barrier ;  was  situated  on  that  side 
of  it,  on  which  a  covering  frontier  was  most  necessary 
for  its  security ;  and^  being  remote  from  the  countries  of 
the  southern  system  of  Europe,  was  not  fitted,  like  Hun' 
gary,  to  enter  into  a  connexion  with  any  of  the  states,  d 
which  that  system  was  to  be  composed.  In  this  unioti 
too  the  Poles  were  enabled  to  guard  themselved  againM 
the  inconvenience,  which  they  had  recently  eitperienced 
in  their  connexion  with  Hungary.  The  superior  impo^ 
tance  of  the  country,  to  which  they  received  the  Lithu* 
anian  prince,  gave  them  an  advantage  in  the  negotsatimi, 
by  which  they  could  stipulate  ■•  for  the  future  residence 
of  their  new  sovereign  within  their  part  of  the  united 
territory* 

The  conversion  of  Jaghellon  and  the  Lithuanians  wafl 
also  a  condition  %  as  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  union. 
The  prince  himself,  having  been  the  son  of  a  Christian 
mother,  was  not  unprepared  to  accede  to  the  demand, 
that  he  should  embrace  the  religion  of  his  queen ;  and 
his  subjects,  though  then  so  barbarously  pagan,  that  they 
even  sacrificed  a  prisoner  when  they  returned  from  a  war, 
were  yet  contented  to  follow  his  example,  when  they 
beheld,  without  witnessing  any  manifestation  of  the 
divine  vengeance,  their  sacred  fire  extinguished,  their 
temple  with  its  shrine  and  altar  demolished,  their  vene- 
rated serpents  killed,  and  their  holy  groves  laid  prostrate 
on  the  earth. 

The  marriage  of  the  archduke  of  Lithuania  with  the 
queen  of  Poland,  and  the  stipulated  union  of  the  duchy 

*  CromeruB,  pp.  233,  240.  V  Ibid.,  pp.  239—243. 
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with  the  kingdom,  were  effected  in  the  year  1386  ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  augmentation  of  the  national 
strength,  which  was  the  result  of  the  treaty,  soon  became 
conspicuous  in  the  violent  struggle,  which  the  govern- 
ment maintained  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  then  pos- 
sesaing  Prussia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Prussia"*,  originally  occupied  by  Slavians,  and  after 
wards  possessed  by  Goths  or  Germans,  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century  subdued  by  the  king  of 
Poland  ;  it  was  a  second  time  reduced  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  century,  and  a  third  time  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth.  A  subsequent  insurrection  determined 
the  Polish  king,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  cede  the 
country  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  whose  order",  like  those 
of  the  Hospitallers  and  the  Templars,  had  been  founded 
in  Asia,  but  was  removed  to  Europe,  when  the  crusaders 
were  forced  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  recovering  Pales- 
tine from  the  infidels.  These  knights,  when  in  a  struggle 
of  fifty-three  years  they  had  subdued  the  Prussians,  be- 
came in  their  turn  not  less  hostile  to  the  Poles.  Jaghellon 
led  against  the  knights*  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom, 
and  gained  considerable  advantages.  Their  reduction 
was  not  however  effected  until  the  year  1466,  when  the 
Prussians^',  oppressed  by  their  tyranny,  had  solicited  the 
protection  of  Poland.  When  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  had  perished  in  the  fierce  and 
desperate  struggle,  the  knights^  yielded  to  the  Poles  the 
territories  of  Culm,  Michlow,  and  Pomerania,  with  a  part 
of  Prussia  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  their  grand  master 
should  perform  homage  to  the  king  for  that  part  of  Prus- 


: 


■  H»rtknDch,  pp.  6, 154,  ftc. 

■  Pfeflil,  tome  i  pp.  3IW,  342.  350. 
"  ThKM  had  in  the  jcar  U37  incuqio- 

rated  wilh  thHrnulTei  aouther  order  at 
kDl);hts,  which  luul  been  teci^ntly  created 
foi  enlurciiig  the  cmKcnion  of  the  Livo- 


.iimi,  nod  thereby 
;iiiied  alio  the  pruv 
J^stboaiB. 

"  Pfi^fftl.  toi     ■■ 

"  Ctameius, 
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sia,  which  he  was  permitted  to  retain,  and  have  a  seat 
in  the  senate  of  Poland. 

The  war  of  Prussia  was  instrumental  to  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the  Polish  state,    A  senate  or  council* 
composed  it  seems  of  twelve  palatines,  had  probably  ex- 
isted from  the  early  times  of  the  government,  though 
with  little  or  no  practical  influence  on  the  government 
This  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  rendered  considerable 
by  the  admission  of  the   bishops,  when  the   Christian 
religion  had  been  embraced  in  the  time  of  Mieceslaus ; 
but  representative  members  were  not  yet  associated  with 
the  nobles  and  the  prelates,  because  no  urgent  necessitf 
had  existed  for  creating  such  an  organ  of  the  public  sen* 
timent.     The  expenses  however  incurred  in  the  war  of 
Prussia  demanded  supplies  so  considerable,  that  it  was 
at  length  judged  expedient  to  provide  them  by  a  common 
deliberation^  instead  of  furnishing  them  separately  in  the 
several  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  which  at  this  time  was 
widely  extended.     When  the  third  sovereign^  of  the 
Lithuanian  dynasty,  in  the  year  1468,  solicited  the  nobles 
of  the  Lesser  Poland^,  to  enable  him  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  the  nobles  of  the  province  required, 
that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  acting  in  concert 
with  those  of  the  Greater  Poland,  and  that  two  deputies 
should  for  this  purpose  be  sent  from  every  palatinate  to 
Peterkaw.     When  the  beginning  had  been  thus  made, 
the  practice  was  adopted  by  the  other  provinces*,  though 
with  much  variety  in  the  number  of  the  deputies,  espe- 
cially in  Polish  Prussia.     The  ordinary  number  of  de- 

**  Haiticnoch,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.    A  pala-  ^  The  territory  of  the  crown  of  Poland 

tine  was  in  the  language  of  Poland  deno-  was  divided  into   these  provinces;   the 

minated   woiwoda,  a   name    apparently  Greater  Poland,  the  Lesser  Poland,  Litku* 

derived  from  the  two  words  tooiity  and  ania,  Masovia,  Pmssia,  Samogitia,  White 

wodz,  which  signify  war  and  leader, —  Kussia,  Red  Russia,   and  the  southern 

Ibid.,  p.  3 1 .  part  of  Livonia. — Hartkuoch,  p.  216. 

"*  Cromerus,  p.  394.  »  Ibid.,  p.  652,  &c 
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puties  was  one  hundred  and  seventy- four,  exclusively  of 
those  of  Prussia,  the  number  of  whom  was  uncertain. 

Cromer,   who  published   his  valuable  history  of  his 
country  in  the  year  1566,   has  strongly  expressed  his  i 
apprehension  of  the  tendency  of  this  innovation  in  the 
government,  which  he  compared  to  the  establishment  of  ■ 
the  tribunes  of  Rome,  and  of  the  ephori  of  Sparta.     It 
may  well  be  conceived  that  an  institution,  which  in  a 
sound  organization  of  government  would  have  been  a 
principle  of  salutary  freedom,   should  in  the  irregular 
constitution  of  Poland  even  then  have  amply  justified 
the  fears,  with  which  he  regarded  it  as  a  principle  ot  ] 
anarchy  and  ruin. 

Nor  was  this  war  destitute  of  a  relation  to  the  general  ^ 
interests  of  Europe.     The  germ  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment appears  to  have  been  early  formed  by  the  Teutonic 
knights,  in  that  military  spirit  which  has  been  retained  \ 
by  Prussia  even  to   our  own  age.     The  time  however 
was  yet  distant,  in  which  the  existence  of  a  Prussiaa 
monarchy  could  be  required  for  counterpoising  Austria  ' 
in  the  complex  combination  of  the  German  empire.    The 
growth  of  that  government  appears  accordingly  to  have 
been  restrained  by  the  superior  power  of  Poland  during 
all  that  long  period,  in  which  it  would  have  but  ob- 
structed the  first  development  of  the  federative  relations 
of  the  general  system.     Its  full  expansion  was  afterwards  , 
permitted,  when  these  relations  had  been  constituted^ 
and  the  independent  power  of  Prussia  might  consist  with 
the  general  arrangements  of  Europe. 

Brandenburgh,  the  electorate  of  which  was  at  length 
transformed  into  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  was  originally, 
like  that  country,  occupied  by  Slavians^.  In  the  begin-  I 
ning  of  the  tenth  century  the  city  was  built  by  those 
tribes,  as  a.  barrier  against  the  power  of  the  Germans; 
"  ButkuBcb,  p.  13S,  &c 
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but  about  the  year  930  it  was  taken  by  the  German 
emperor,  on  which  occasion  the  territory  was  constituted 
a  margravate,  as  it  was  a  frontier-country  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Poles.  The  margravate  was  afterwards 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  some  districts,  which  were 
torn  from  the  Polish  kingdom.  The  Teutonic  order, 
becoming  impatient  of  the  ascendency  of  Poland,  resolved 
to  elect  such  chiefs,  as  should  be  able  to  protect  them; 
and  the  result  was,  after  a  variety  of  changes,  that  coa* 
nexion  with  Brandenburgh^,  which  at  length  gave  being 
to  the  modem  kingdom  of  Prussia, 

The  union  of  Lithuania^  required  a  considerable  time 
for  its  entire  accomplishment.  The  Lithuanians  were 
naturally  jealous  of  a  connexion  formed  with  a  country 
more  powerful  than  their  own,  as  they  could  not  but  feel, 
that  they  had  sunk  from  independence  to  the  subordinate 
condition  of  a  province ;  and  the  Poles  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  received  from  the  Lithuanians  the  reign* 
ing  family  of  their  princes,  were  offended  by  every 
indication  of  preference,  which  these  might  happen  to 
manifest  for  their  original  country.  Various  contentions 
accordingly  arose  between  the  united  nations  ;  and  60 
violent  was  the  animosity  of  the  Lithuanians,  that  they 
were  charged  with  having  sometimes  invited  the  Tatars 
to  ravage  the  lands  of  their  fellow-subjects.  The  union 
was  at  length  in  the  year  1492  actually  dissolved,  when 
it  had  subsisted  a  hundred  and  six  years,  the  Lithuanians 
having  at  the  death  of  Casimir  IV.  chosen  as  their  duke^ 


>s  In  the  year  1525  that  part  of  Prus- 
sia,  which  had  been  left  to  the  Teutonic 
knights,  was  by  a  treaty  concluded  with 
the  roles  erected  into  a  secular  and  so* 
vereign  duchy,  in  favour  of  the  margrave 
of  Braudenburgfa,  then  the  grand-master 
of  the  order.— Pfeffel,  tome  ii.  pp.  131 — 
133. 

*  So  difficult  was  this  union  esteemed, 
that  the  wisest  senators  were  accustomed 
to  say,  that  they  would  wiSat  a  halter  to 


be  thrown  round  their  necks,  when  it 
should  have  been  effected.  To  this  tiMf 
added,  as  another  event  entirely  hopelea, 
that  the  laws  should  be  executed. — Usrt- 
knoch,  p.  197. 

^  When  Jaghellon,  who  had  beeo  M' 
vereign  duke  of  Lithuania,  became  king 
of  Poland,  he  constituted  his  brotbff 
great-duke  of  that  province,  and  after  bin 
some  others.  After  the  death  of  Jaghel- 
Ion  the  Lithuanians  chose  their  own  greet* 
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his  son  Alexander,  and  another  son,  John  Albert,  having 
been  at  the  same  time  elected  king  of  Poland.  This 
interruption  of  the  union,  which  continued  nine  years, 
was  however  preparatory  to  its  more  perfect  establieh- 
ment.  At  the  death  of  John  Albert  the  Poles",  who  had 
felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  separation,  consented  that 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Lithuania,  should  be  advanced 
to  their  throne  on  the  condition  of  forming  a  more  inti- 
mate union  of  the  two  countries,  than  that  which  had 
been  before  stipulated.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that 
they  should  have  but  one  national  assembly,  and  that  for 
the  election  of  a  king  this  assembly  should  be  convened 
in  Poland.  But  so  difficult  was  it  to  effect  an  entire 
incorporation,  that  this  measure  was  not  finally  cont> 
pleted  until  the  year  1569,  nearly  two  centuries  after  its 
commencement.  Then  indeed,  the  reigning  sovereign 
being  the  last  male  successor  of  the  family  of  Jaghellon, 
and  no  hope  being  entertained  of  a  continuation  of  the 
race,  it  was  perceived  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
measures  of  precaution  should  be  employed  for  preclu- 
ding the  separation,  which  seemed  to  be  approaching, 
and  the  two  nations  were  accordingly  in  all  respect* 
united. 

Hungary,  which  has  been  described  as  repelled  from 
forming  a  permanent  connexion  with  Poland,  formed 
with  it  however,  in  the  year  1440,  a  second  temporary 
union,  when  the  second  of  the  Lithuanian  sovereigns  " 
of  the  latter  country  was  invited  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  former,  that  he  might  defend  it  against  the 
Turks,  to  whose  formidably  growing  power  it  was  con- 
tinually exposed.   This  connexion  was  however  dissolved 

clukex  uDtil  Ihc  yp(u  lS29,wheD  llie  loa  nich.  Jus.  Publ.  Regn.Pol,,to[li.  i.p.30. 

of  Si^muodthii  kinKWiu  choaen.  From  QecUni,  1742. 

Iliii  timu  Iha    dignity  was  united  to  the  ■'  Ctomeriu,  n.  439. 

rrowQ,  Iha  young  prince  having  been  also  "  Ibid,  pp.  31 7,  318, 

declared  kingof 


I 
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as  soon  as  the  emergency  had  passed  away ;  and  botb  in 
the  union,  and  in  the  subsequent  separation,  we  per- 
ceive a  curious  operation  of  contingent  agency.  Hie 
widow  of  the  sovereign  of  Hungary  was  pregnant  at  the 
time  of  his  death ;  but,  as  the  child  might  not  prove  to 
be  a  male,  and  as,  even  if  this  had  not  been  doubtful,  the 
perilous  situation  of  the  country  would  not  admit  the 
government  of  an  infant,  the  Hungarians  tendered  to  the 
king  of  Poland  the  crown  of  their  country  with  the  hand 
of  their  queen.  The  child  afterwards  proved  to  be  a 
prince,  and  naturally  became  the  object  of  a  party,  which 
after  four  years  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Hungaiy, 
when  their  Polish  sovereign  had  perished  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Turks.  The  Poles  on  the  other  hand 
elected  the  brother  of  their  late  sovereign,  and  the  con* 
nexion  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  at  an  end. 

Silesia,  or  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  it,  appears  to 
have  been  subject  to  the  earlier  kings  of  Poland^,  as  it 
was  also  originally  occupied  by  Slavian  tribes.  In  the 
twelfth  century  however  the  German  emperor,  having 
taken  part  in  the  dissensions  of  the  royal  family  of  Poland, 
obliged  the  king  to  grant  this  territory  as  a  duchy  to  one 
of  his  brothers  and  his  posterity.  Hence  beg^  a  gra- 
dual alienation  of  the  territory  from  Poland,  accelerated 
by  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Germans,  until  at 
length,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  became  a  German 
principality, 

Moldavia  and  Walachia**  submitted  to  the  Poles 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  the  Turks  became  formidable 
neighbours,  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  wavered 
in  their  submission  between  the  two  governments.  In  a 
later  period  the  Turkish  power  gained  the  ascendency, 
and   they  became  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

^  Hartknocb,  p.  105,  &c  ^  JbitL,  p.  210,  &c 
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These  two  countries  thus  appear  to  have  been  long  a 
frontier  of  the  Christian  states  ;  they  were  indeed  in  this 
respect  deemed  so  important  by  the  greatest  of  the  Polish  i 
princes,  Sigismond  I.,  that  he  was  on  that  account  un- 
willing to  proceed  to  any  extremity  in  punishing  them 
for  their  frequent  infractions   of  treaties.      When  thij  i 
frontier  at  length  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  ' 
ttie  loss  also  was  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  Chris- 
tendom,as  it  was  an  exciting  cause  of  those  extraordinary 
efforts,  by  which  the  Polish  Sobieski,  in  the  year  1683,  i 
crushed   the  power   of  the  Turks  under  the  walls   of  I 
Vienna. 

The  assaults,  vrhich  the  modern  system  of  Europe  haa  . 
sustained  from  the  nations  of  Tatary,  may  be  distin- 
guished into  three  series.  The  first  of  these  would  com- 
prehend the  assaults,  which  were  made  by  the  dynasty 
begun  by  Ghinghis-khau  in  the  year  1202  ;  the  second 
those  made  by  the  dynasty  begun  by  Tamerlane  in  the 
year  1370;  and  the  third  those  of  the  Turkisli  empire, 
established  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  1453.  These 
successive  series  of  assaults  were  chiefly  received  by  dis- 
tinct nations  of  the  Christians.  As  the  early  government 
of  Russia  constituted  an  exterior  barrier,  stretching  from 
the  Baltic  almost  to  the  Black-sea,  it  necessarily  received 
the  principal  shocks  of  the  former  of  the  two  Tatarian 
dynasties,  though  a  part  of  them  was  also  extended  into 
Poland.  These  shocks  it  long  sustained,  and,  when  it  at 
length  gave  way,  it  formed  a  spoil  sufficiently  consider- 
able and  attractive  to  divert  the  principal  attention  of 
the  conquerors  from  the  nation,  which  it  had  protected. 
The  Tatars  of  the  other  dynasty,  the  founder  of  which 
had  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  upon  tlie  Tatar  dominion  of  A 
Russia,  appear  to  have  directed  more  of  their  efforts 
against  Poland,  especially  Podolia,  the  province  most 
exposed ;  and  the  princes  of  the  Lithuanian  dynasty  of 
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Poland  were  accordingly  engaged  in  frequent  struggles 
with  these  barbarians.  The  Turks,  possessing  a  more 
southern  country,  directed  their  hostilities  against  states 
of  a  less  northerly  situation,  and  Hungary  in  this  period 
became  the  debatable  territory.  Though  the  Poles  were 
not  the  advanced  party  in  this  struggle,  they  formed  a 
most  useful  and  necessary  body  of  reserve  for  the  support 
of  the  Hungarians.  As  the  power  of  the  Turks  increasedi 
even  Germany  was  indebted  to  Poland  for  protection,  the 
capital  of  the  empire  having,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  been  rescued  from  impending  de* 
struction  by  a  Polish  army.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  peculiar  function  of  the  government  of  Poland,  which 
accordingly  sunk  rapidly  into  anarchy  and  weakness,  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  fully  and  finally  discharged. 
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Of  the  hiitoriei  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,   in  the  period 

preceding  the  diuolulion  of  the  Union  ofCalmar  in  the 

year  1&24. 

Danish  inTuioni  of  Iretaad  be^a  in  Ihe  year  798. — Daniih  iuvuions  uC  Englutii], 
832,— Connacled  hjiloiy  of  Denmuk,  840,— UaDcs  eitihliihed  in  Ireland,  H45.— 
Cooiutclfd  hiitory  of  NorTiiy,,885, — Rolfr,  or  Kollii,  and  hia  NorwegitLm,  aetlliul  id 
Franco,  911. — Norwiiy  conquered  by  Denmuk,  9iO. — Danes  leduceil  in  Inlandi 
1014. — Dann  Htabliilied  in  Knf^Iand,  10 L7. — Nnrway  independenl,  and  beginning 
of  thi!  amnected  hiMory  of  Sweden,  1035^. — Kngland  abandoned  by  (ho  DaDi.ii,  and 
Denmark  and  Norvay  united,  lD42.—Nor«ay  again  Be|ui[alei1,  1047,— Inipiore- 
ment  of  Swedvn,  I0S4.— Intemipted,  1 138.— Improvenient  of  Saedeu  renewed, 
1J79.— Interrupted,  1303r— Union  of  OloMr,  1397.— UmoQ  fiiully  dUiolvnd, 
1524. 

Denmark  together  with  the  Scandmavian  peninsula  has 
constituted  an  important  organ  in  the  combinations  of 
Europe,  though  tlie  local  circumstances  of  these  coun- 
tries have  incapacitated  them  lor  becoming  a  principal 
member.  Remote  in  situation,  and  iaferipr  in  climate 
and  soil,  they  could  not,  especially  tlie  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  which  included  Sweden  and  Norway,  acquire 
a  preponderance  of  population  and  opulence ;  but  their 
hardy  inhabitants,  excited  to  their  utmost  energy  of  ex- 
ertion at  once  by  the  difficulties,  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  and  by  the  almost  universal  opportunity  of 
maritime  enterprise,  possessed  all  the  power  belonging 
to  superior  activity. 

The    population    of    these    countries   was  received  ' 

'  The  DOithem  migrationi  hare  been      and  Irish.    The  Iberiana,  or  the  ari)cinal 


liojruiGbed  I 
CelU,  tbuae 


theCelu,  tbuae  of  the  (iothie  uc  Teulonio  iieupls,  utd  l]ie  Celliberisua  to  bare  be 
tribea,  and  lastly  thaau  of  Ihu  SUviana.  funned  by  on  intcrniiituie  uf  these  w: 
TIiu  CbIu  appear  to  have  firtt  come  into       the  Cclli. — Hief.  by  biabuii  Percy  (u 


been  the  anceatora  of  the  Qaula,  Biiloua, 


0  have      lut'a  Inlrod.  i  I'Uwt.  lU  UaaoBouic. 
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from    that    earlier  migration  of   the  Germans,    which 
preceded  the  migration  of  the  Slavian  tribes.     Odin*, 
whom  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  has  aptly  cha- 
racterised as  the  Mohammed  of  the  north,  is  supposed  to 
have  led  his  followers  from  the  country  lying  between 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas  into  the  north-western 
regions  of  Europe,  about  seventy  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  when  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  support 
Mithridates  against  Rome,  and  was  forced  by  Pompey  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.     That  the  Goths  were  early  esta- 
blished in  Sweden  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  for  from 
the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century^  the  Goths  and  Swedes 
composed  two  distinct,  and  sometimes  hostile  members, 
of  the  same  monarchy,  and  a  large  district  of  Sweden  is 
still  divided  into  East  and  West  Gothland.     To  these 
north-western  countries  the  tide  of  German  migratioa 
appears  first  to  have  flowed,  and  then  to  have  .turned 
against  the  western  empire,  when  the  barriers,  by  which 
it  had  been  restrained,  had  become  too  feeble  to  support 
its  pressure. 


*  Odin,  or  Wodei\,  was  the  name  of  the 
god,  whose  prophet,  or  priest,  this  leader 
pretended  to  be;  and  the  ignorance  of 
succeeding  ages  so  confounded  the  deity 
with  the  priest,  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  distinguish  them.  The  Icelandic 
chronicles  describe  him  as  the  most  per- 
suasive of  men,  and  say  that  he  invented 
the  Kunic  characters,  and  first  taught 
poetry  to  the  Scandinavians.  They  also 
rt'present  him  as  the  most  furious  and 
formidable  enemy,  and  ascribe  to  him  a 
skill  in  magic,  which  appears  to  have 
caused  him  to  be  considered  as  a  god. 
All  this  implies  only  that  he  was  much 
superior  in  civilisation  to  the  rude  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries,  which  he  invaded. 
— Introd.  4  la  Hist,  de  Dannemarc,  ch. 
iv.  Some  trace  of  the  worship  paid  to 
Odin  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  Woden 
or  Odin.  As  he  was  esteemed  the  author 
of  magic,  and  inventor  of  all  the  arts,  he 
IV as  considered  as  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  Mercury,  and  therefore  the  name 


of  the  day  consecrated  to  him  was  in  !*• 
tin  die$  Mercurii, — Ibid.,  ch.  vi.  TIm 
Edda,  which  contains  all  that  it  known 
of  his  religion,  is  in  truth  not  a  system  of 
doctrine,  biit  a  course  of  poetical  ledim^ 
composed  for  the  use  of  tbose  young  Ict> 
landers,  who  wished  to  devote  themsehrei 
to  the  profession  of  tctUd,  or  poet,  it  \ma% 
thought  necessary  that  they  should  r^iin 
in  their  poems  the  old  mythology,  iibao^ 
the  Pagan  religion  had  been  then  recently 
abolished  in  Iceland.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  Gothic  word  signi^fing 
grandmother^  probably  thought  expres* 
sive  of  an  ancient  tradition.  Theie  have 
been  two  Eddas.  The  first  was  compiled 
by  Soemund  Sigfusson  ;  bom  in  Iceland 
about  the  year  1057.  lliis  having  been 
very  voluminous  and  obscure,  a  second, 
which  we  now  have,  was  composed  by 
Snorro  Sturleson,  bom  in  the  year  1 179. 
— Avant-Propos  &  seconde  part  de  !'!»• 
trod.  al'Hist  de  Dannemarc. 
*  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 
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Montesquieu*  has  given  to  Scandinavia  in  particular 
the  characteristic  title  of  the  workshop  of  the  liberty  of  Eu- 
rope,remarkingthat  from  this  countryissued  those  valiant 
nations,  who  taught  the  world  that  nature  had  made  men, 
equal,  and  that  they  could  not  reasonably  be  dependent; 
on  others  but  for  their  own  happiness.  If  these  couan 
tries  had  only  formed  a  reservoir,  from  which  the  strean^ 
of  liberty  might  most  conveniently  be  poured  upon  the. 
exhausted  regions  of  the  south,  to  restore  the  decayed  , 
vigour  of  the  human  character,  such  a  function  would 
have  sufficiently  justified  their  importance  to  the  general,  ] 
system,  and  accounted  for  the  peculiarities  of  their  situ-' 
ation  and  conformation.  But  this  consideration  is  very  ' 
far  from  exhibiting  the  whole  of  the  relations  subsisting, 
between  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  the  three^  1 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter.  These 
have  been  numerous  and  various  ;  they  have  been  con- 
tinued through  the  entire  period  of  modern  history;  and 
in  the  changing  modifications  of  the  general  system  they; 
have  accommodated  themselves  to  successive  exigencies, 
assuming  in  more  recent  times  a  character  wholly  differ- 
ent from  that,  which  they  had  originally  borne. 

In  looking  for  analogies  among  the  combinations  of'  ] 
states  we  discover  a  remarkable  correspondence  between 
that  of  the  three  governments  at  present  considered,  and 
that  of  the  states  composing  the  southern  and  principal ', 
system  of  Europe.  The  three  northern  countries,  having ' 
from  the  earliest  times  been  generally  independent,  were  ■  ■ 
at  length  by  the  union  of  Calmar  connected  under  a 
common  government,  and  from  the  dissolution  of  this, 
union  all  the  more  modern  relations  of  these  countries' 
appear  to  have  arisen.  The  uuioa  of  Calmar,  which,  ■ 
though  with  some  interruption,  subsisted  from  the  year 
1397  to  the  year  1524,  appears  thus  to  have  been  to 

*  Eajirit  ileB  Lois,  liv.  xvii.  eh.  v. 
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these  countries  that,  which  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
was  to  the  western  provinces  of  the  ancient  empire,  and 
the  preceding  period  to  have  corresponded  to  the  inter- 
val of  time,  which  was  interposed  between  th^  subver-* 
sion  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  new  empire  by  the  French  monarch 
at  the  close  of  the  eighth.  The  time,  which  elapsed 
between  our  first  notice  of  the  three  northern  nations 
and  the  union  of  Calmar,  was  indeed  much  longer  than 
that  which  intervened  between  the  subversion  of  the 
western  empire  and  the  commencement  of  the  imperial 
dignity  of  Charlemagne,  the  former  being  an  interval  of 
six  hundred,  the  latter  an  interval  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years ;  but  the  northern  nations,  proceeding 
from  absolute  barbarism  to  civilisation,  required  a  much 
longer  period  of  time  for  their  progress,  than  the  pro* 
vincials  of  a  ruined  empire,  who  had  still  among  them 
the  remnants  of  their  former  improvement. 

The  first  agency  of  these  northern  nations  on  the 
southern  states  arose  from  the  barbarism  of  their  original 
condition,  which,  rendering  them  incapable  of  finding 
subsistence  and  occupation  in  their  own  countries,  drove 
them  to  seek  settlements  in  Ireland,  England,  and  France. 
These  enterprises  however,  though  prompted  by  the 
same  motives,  had  results  as  different  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  countries,  which  were  their  objects.  The 
invasions  of  Ireland*,  which  were  begun  in  the  year 
798,  procured  for  the  Danes,  at  the  end  of  forty-seven 
years,  a  firm  establishment  in  the  country,  which  they 
retained  until  the  year  1014,  when  they  were  driven 
from  it  by  the  memorable  defeat  sustained  at  Clontarf. 
Those  of  England,  which  were  begun  in  the  year  832, 

*  According  to  Usher  they  \rere  be-  em    coast    of     Ireland.  —  0*HalIortD*i 

gnn  ill  the  preceding  year,  but  the  inva-  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Ireland,  T«l  si 

sion  of  that  year  extended  only  to  Rach-  pp.  148,  152.     DubL,  1803. 
Jin,  a  small  island  adjacent  to  the  north- 
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ended  in  placing  the  Danish  king  on  the  throne  about 
three  years  after  his  people  had  been  expelled  from 
Ireland,  which  throne  however  was  quietly  relinquished 
at  tlie  expiration  of  the  short  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
That  of  France*,  which  was  effected  in  the  year  911, 
gave  being  to  a  permanent  settlement,  which,  after  a 
hundred  and  fifty-five  years,  was  able  to  achieve  a  lasting; 
acquisition  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  England,  ' 
abandoned  by  the  Danes  as  untenable  but  twenty-four  •' 
years  before  that  enterprise.     They  were  yet  more  vari- 
ous in  respect  to  the  remoter  effects  produced  in  the  I 
invaded  countries.     The   Danish   invasions  of  Ireland, 
while  they  drove  away  the  literature,  which  had  there  ^ 
found   shelter,  to  the  continent  then  prepared  for  its  ' 
reception,  served  also  to  break  down  the  native  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  prepare  it  for  submitting  to  the 
feeble   efforts  of  conquest   afterwards   exerted   by  the 
government  of  England.     The  Danish  invasions  of  Eng-  . 
land  served  on  the  contrary  to  complete  the  consolida-  j 
tion  of  the  English  monarchy,  in  which  the  northern 
kingdoms  of  the  Saxons  had  been  but  imperfectly  united 
with  the  rest;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  impulse  to 
the  first  formation  of  an  English  navy,  which  had  been 
neglected  by  the  Saxons,  and  infused  a  new  portion  of 
energy  into  the  national  character,  which  had  been  re- 
laxed in  the   indolence  of  a  successful  establishment. 
The  enterprise  of  Rollo,  which  transformed  the  French 
province  of  Neustria  into  the  Norwegian  principality  of 
Normandy,  provided,  lastly,  the  instrument,  which  at 
once  eH'ected  an  important  revolution  in  the  government 
of  England,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  that  series  of  inter- 
national relations,  in  which  the  two  great  governments 

■  Holfr,   or    Hollo,  who  iriu   ffltpelled  liimeeK  in  Fruini.— Anliq.  Cello-Sodd,, 

bma  NurwB^  in  the  year  SSS,  tought  &  p.  7.    Bavaiae,  17H6.    Tumn'ti  Hilt  of 

latteot  lint  in  Iha  Usbudic  or  Hebridea,  the  Angta-Suuuii,  vol.UL  p.  94i 
then  ID  England,  uid  GonUy  eiUblished 
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of  France  and  England  have  been  since  that  time  in- 
volved. 

The  invasions,  both  of  Ireland  and  of  England^  were 
begun  before  the  commencement  of  the  conuected  his- 
tories of  the  three  northern  countries.     Mallet,  the  his- 
torian of  Denmark,  has  placed  the  commencement  of 
the  connected  history  of  that  country  at  the  year  840,  in 
which  began  the  reign  of  Gormon,  whom  however.he 
calls  the  twenty-second  king ;  Johnstone,  who  collected 
his  Celto-Scandic  Antiquities  ^  from  the  writers  of  Ice- 
land, has  begun  his  annals  of  Norway  with  the  reign  of 
Harold  in  the  year  885;   and  Puflfendorf,   though  he 
began  his  history  of  Sweden  at  the .  arrival  of  Odin,  did 
not    venture  to  assign   the   times   of  the    conmience- 
ments  of  the  several  reigns  before  the  yea^r  1035.     The 
interval,  it  may  be  remarked,  between  the  la^t  of  these 
epochs  and  the  union  of  Calmar  does  not  much  exceed 
the  interval  between  the  subversion  of  the  empire  of 
Rome  and  the  commencement  of  the  imperial  dignity  of 
Charlemagne. 

The  geographical  circumstances  of  these  countries 
appear  to  have  influenced  very  decisively  the  characteifs 
and  fortunes  of  the  three  nations.  The  territory  of  Den- 
mark, composed  of  a  peninsula  much  indented  by  the 
sea,  and  of  several  adjacent  islands,  was  at  once  adapted 
to  form  such  connexions  with  the  southern  governments, 
as  might  introduce  into  the§e  northern  regions  the  im- 
provements of  civilised  society,  and  also  to  become  the 


'  The  inhabitants  of  that  island,  pro- 
bably induced  by  an  ungenial  climate  and 
much  leisure  to  have  recourse  to  such 
occupation,  while  they  were  stimulated  to 
activity  by  a  republican  government,  were 
particidarly  fond  of  history,  and  among 
them  were  formed  those  poets,  who  were 
named  Mca/dt.  The  firiit  Icelandic  his- 
torian, bishop  Isleif,  died  in  the  year 
1 080.  His  collections  are  lost,  but  there 
is  reason  for  believing  that  An;,  a  priest. 


used  them  in  componnf^  his  Chnmiekiy 
a  part  of  which  ig  still  extant  Thb 
wnter  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sons 
century,  as  did  also  RoBmund,  some  of 
whose  works  still  remain.  Snono  Stm*- 
leson,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  1241,  n 
he  of  all  their  historians,  whose  wacb 
are  most  useful  to  us  at  present^— Bahnp 
Percy's  Transl.  of  Introd.  aTHist.  do 
Danuemarc,  voU  i.  p.  44,  &c 
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commercial  country  of  the  northern  Mediterranean. 
Sweden,  though  not  excluded  from  the  Baltic,  yet  un- 
favourably circumstanced  for  commanding  its  entrance, 
and  destitute  of  the  advantage  of  insular  possessions, 
was  disposed  to  be  military,  rather  than  commercial ; 
and,  separated  as  it  was  from  Germany,  could  receive 
its  improvement  only  from  Denmark,  which  was  enabled 
to  communicate  it  by  possessing  until  the  year  1658  ', 
except  during  one  interval  of  thirty  years,  the  three 
Scandinavian  provinces  of  Schonen,  Halland  and  Bleck- 
ing,  by  which  also  Sweden  was  so  long  excluded  from 
the  Sound,  or  entrance  of  the  Baltic.  Norway  lastly, 
being  too  inconsiderable  in  resources  to  maintain  are 
independent  existence,  and  separated  from  Sweden  by 
a  natural  boundary  of  mountains,  while  its  coast  reaches 
to  the  vicinity  of  Denmark,  was  naturally  urged  to  con- 
nect itself  with  the  latter,  especially  as  being  mord 
capable  of  furnishing  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  thus 
at  once  to  augment  the  commercial  resources  of  Den- 
mark, and  to  complete  its  command  of  the  Baltic. 

The  historian  of  Denmark'  has  given  an  interesting 
view  of  the  extraordinary  alternations  of  the  fortunes  of 
that  country.  This  monarchy,  says  he,  from  which  went 
forth  the  conquerors  of  the  southern  states,  appears  to 
have  been  cthausted  by  the  effort,  and  to  have  fallen 
back  into  barbarism  and  obscurity ;  it  afterwards  re- 
sumed ils  vigour,  and  extended  its  sway  over  England  J 
it  then  became  enfeebled  by  violent  disorders,  occasioned 
by  injudicious  partitions  of  government;  from  this  se- 
cond relapse  it  again  recovered,  attained  to  an  unhope^ 

'The  provinn!  of  Schonen  or  Sc«niii,  Bussed.     The  peate  of  the  year  Ifii^    , 

hftvini;  been  much  uppn.'sii'il  hy  hiai»y  while  it  cwitrl  Ihcm;  provinces   to  S— - 

iinpoBW,  iwoltrd  to  Snellen  in  Iho  year  den,  nlloweii   aj«i   the   bee  pauags    ._ 

132g,butwa8res1iire<1  tolhnmarlt.inthe  the  Souod.— Pu«l-nd^  Iohhs  i.  pp.   13t| 

ullai  I35y,  Willi  Ihtf  two  utfa«ni.  uT  vhieh  133  ;  lamu  iii.  p.  -iS. 
the  king  ot  Swwlim  hvl  ahu)  ImcomB  poi-         '  UaUd,  lome  ».  p.  S|  *c. 
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prosperity,  and  considerably  advanced  its  frontier  on  tfa 
side  of  Germany ;  a  revolution  as  unexpected  then  pr( 
cipitated  it  into  an  almost  total  destruction ;  anothe 
restoration  prepared  it  for  its  highest  ag-grandiaemea 
in  the  triple  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  north ;  ant 
the  immediate  successor  of  the  illustrious  female,  whi 
had  accomplished  this  union,  prepared  the  causes  of  tb 
dissensions,  by  which  it  was  ultimately  destroyed,  am 
Denmark  reduced  to  its  connexion  wilh  Norway-  Dew 
mark,  like  the  two  Sicilies,  was  not  a  principal  membei 
of  the  general  system  of  Europe,  and  appears,  like  tbt 
Sicilies,  to  have  had  a  varying  fortune  accommodated 
the  interests  of  other  states. 

Gormon '",  who  about  the  year  t^40,  had  succeeded 
establishing  his  authority  over  all  the  provinces  of  D«u 
mark,  which  had  before  been  almost  continually  dividei 
by  two  or  more  princes,  employed  a  reign  of  extraorcB« 
nary  length  in  consolidating  his  government.  His  sue* 
cesser,  Harold  11.,  effected  in  the  year  950  the  conqueJt 
of  Norway,  thus  externally  aggrandising  his  couDtiy. 
The  bearing  of  this  aggrandisement  has  been  remarked 
by  the  historian  ",  who  has  observed  that  it  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  conquest  of  England,  which  the  Danes 
not  long  afterwards  etl'ected,  supplying  them  with  a  con- 
siderable augmentation  of  their  forces,  and  with  porO 
convenient  for  their  expeditions.  The  Danes  had  long 
before  possessed  themselves  of  some  provinces  of  Eng- 
land, and  ravaged  the  others  with  an  irapunitv,  whick 
could  not  fail  to  excite  them  to  more  considerable  enter- 
prises, Sweyne  I.,  who  succeeded  Harold,  accordingly 
achieved  the  conquest,  for  which  preparation  had  thii» 
been  made.  In  the  reign  of  his  father  he  had  formed  a 
powerful  party,  and,  being  impatient  to  acquire  posses- 
sion of  the  crown,  had  engaged  in  an  open  revolt.   After 

>•  Mallei,  tome  iii,  pp.  45,  46.  i'  Ibid.,  pp.  57,  77. 
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his  accession  it  became  his  policy,  not  less  than  hia 
inclination,  to  give  employment  to  the  forces,  which  he  , 
had  collected  to  support  liis  rebellion,  and  the  situatioQ 
of  England,  exposed  by  the  imbecility  of  king  Ethelred, 
suraamed  the  Unready,  mvited  the  attack  of  an  enemy. 

The  conquest  of  England  was  effected  by  Sweyne  in 
the  year   1014 ;  but,  as  he  died  at  the  expimtion  of  a 
year  from  that  event,  and  the  Saxon  Ethelred  was  then 
reinstated  in  his  authority,  the  Danish  government  of 
England  did  not  regularly  commence  until  the  year  1017, 
in  which  Canute  took  possession  of  the  throne.     It  wa8  | 
terminated  by  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  ■ 
the  year  1041,  when  it  had  subsisted  twenty-four  years. 
Of  this  period  of  twenty-four  years  eighteen  were  occu-* 
pied  by  the  vigorous  reign  of  Canute,  who  not  only 
maintained  his  authority  over  his  two  kingdoms  of  Dent  i 
mark  and  England,  but  also  in  the  year  1026  effected  i  I 
second  time  the  reduction  of  Norway, 

The  temporary  possession  of  England  could  not  fall  to  I 
exercise  some  considerable  influence  on  its  conquerors^ 
and  the  personal  character  of  Canute  appears  to  have 
been  well  Htted  to  render  that  influence  beneficial.  The 
Danish  historians  accordingly'^represent  this  prince  asaa 
enlightened  improverof  his  original  country,  who  eagerly  I 
availed  himself  of  the  advantage  afforded  to  him  by  the 
acquisition  of  another,  which  had  made  some  progress 
in  civilisation.  The  Christian  religion,  which  had  been 
imperfectly  introduced  from  France",  became  in  the  time 


■mbuawloni  to  ChBrlcmiuniu  in  the 
782,  1  •      ■    ■        ■ 


n 


Denmark,  it  thii  nigj^tion  of  Wittikind^ 
■  Saiim  prince  lereDllj  convertsd.  Thu 
r*mll«  of  Ihrw  effort!  ue  not  kmnrn: 
but  Harold,  hsving  been  drii™  fcom  the 
Ihione,  sought  refuge  in  the  court  of  LuwU 
the  DeboDnsiro,  Bod  hsvin);  b«en  bajitned 


which  luttet  wa>  Am. 
ehuicL-,  who  has  been  ditlinguuhed  oi 
the  apustk'  of  the  north.  Harold  having 
ben  w)on  driven  out,  AnKhaim  did  not 
maku  much  iirogrcsG  in  Denmark,  Init  he 
wiu  well  rrceiTed  in  Sweden.  When 
however  that  prinCL-  was  restored,  in  the 

Ear  93.S,  Chmtiwiilf  was  again  ojiHily 
ctnved.     The  eoovBiion  of  Ktaw^yi 
2  D  2 
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of  Canute  the  religion  of  the  country,  the  greater  part 
the  ecclesiastical  preferments  being  given  to  Engli^ 
the  same  prince  caused  a  code  of  laws  to  be  composed  i| 
England  for  his  native  country,  and  therefore  probaU 
adopted  many  parts  of  the  jurisprudence  of  that  wh; 
his  family  had  acquired;  and  as  in  his  coins,  the  firt| 
struck  in  Denmark,  English  words  are  found  mixed  widj 
the  Danish,  we  may  conclude  that  the  artists  had  b{ 
brought  thither  from  England. 

Immediately  after  the   death  of  Canute    everythii^ 
tended  to  separate  England  from  Denmark,  and  to  redui 
the  power  of  the  latter.     The  temporary  connexion « 
the  two  countries  had  operated  beneficially  on  both,  bv 
must  have  been  prejudicial,  if  longer  continued.     It  wa< 
therefore  desirable  that  the  union  should  be  dissolved  sj 
soon  as  possible  after  the  death  of  the  able  prince,  wbO' 
had  exerted  his  utmost  eflbrts  for  the  good  govemmeBll 
of  both  kingdoms. 

It  was  not  however  sufficient  that  they  should  be  sim^ 
ply  disjoined,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  on  anothef' 
account  expedient  that  Denmark,  which  bad  been  sO 
powerful  and  so  distinguished,  should  from  that  time 
sink  for  a  long  period  into  weakness  and  humiliatioD. 
To  form  the  system  of  the  north  it  was  necessary  that 
Sweden  should  then  acquire  strength  and  stability,  and 
this  could  be  effected  only  during  the  weakness  of  liiat 
neighbouring  state,  which  had  been  hitherto  predominant. 
The  power  of  Denmark  had  been  instrumental  to  the 
improvement  of  England  ;  her  weakness  then  favoured 
the  improvement  of  Sweden. 

Sweden,  it  has  been  remarked,  begins  her  connected 


cfluded  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  ecu. 
tury,  wuB  military,  and  had  its  origin 
Trani  Enf^land.  Olaua  TVj'^i^vBon,  hnv- 
iog  Iwcu  prost'lytcd  in  Eti^liuil,  whun 
lika  Uiuold  he  had  heen  rtrivea  Irom  hii 
throDVi  dettitnined  anet  bii  caitoiatiuu 


that  his  suhjitcls  should  embrace  hii  i* 
lifpoQ,  sad,  without  vmployiag  an;  ml*' 
irioaiiry  to  eiplaia  itii  dadriDia,  requW 
and  enrorced  the  accvptance  of  it  in  * 
single  campaign. — Ualle^  tome  iii.  f.  W, 
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history  at  the  year  1035,  the  same  year  in  which  Canute 
the  Great  died ;  and  the  improvement  of  that  country  '* 
is  represeuted  to  have  been  begun  in  the  year  1034,  or 
nineteen  years  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  as  if  he  had 
been  removed  to  allow  it  freedom.  That  improvement 
is  said  to  have  been  continued  to  the  year  1 138,  or  during 
eighty-four  years,  the  five  reigns,  which  occupied  this 
interval,  being  described  as  constituting  the  golden  age 
of  Sweden.  As  the  commencement  of  Swedish  improve- 
ment followed  at  the  short  distance  of  nineteen  years  the 
commencement  of  the  decline  of  Denmark,  so,  it  is  re- 
markable, did  its  termination  precede  by  precisely  the 
same  number  of  years  the  commencement  of  the  restora-  i 
tion  of  that  country,  Denmark  having  begun  in  the  year 
1 157  to  assert  her  predominance  in  the  north. 

The  history  of  Denmark  from  the  death  of  Canute  ex-  I 
hibits  during  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  years,  with  ontf 
short  interruption,  a  series  of  misfortune  and  humiliation, 
terminated  at  the  death  of  Sweyne  III.  in  the  year  1 1 57. 
Canute'"  had  by  his  own  appointment  dissolved  the  triple 
union  of  his  kingdoms,  having  bequeathed  them  sepa- 
rately to  his  three  sons ;  Norway  was  yet  more  effectually 
disjoined  from  the  others  by  the  expulsion  of  the  prince, 
to  whom  it  had  been  bequeathed,  the  mother  of  the 
young  prince  having  given  some  offence  to  the  nation. 
England,  which  was  at  the  same  time  separated  from 
Denmark,  was  soon  afterwards  again  united  with  it  by 
the  advancement  of  the  king  of  Denmark  to  the  English 
throne  after  the  death  of  his  brother ;  but  tlie  renewed 
connexion  was  finally  dissolved  by  the  imbecility  of  this 
prince,  and  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  princes  of 
the  family  of  Canute  '^.     The  short  interruption  of  the 


^  Hiat.<i(i  Suede  pat  PuflfundDcfl; 

.,81).     Ainrt.  173-.'. 

"  Mallct,lolDGiu.  p.  149. 
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decay  of  Denmark,  which  has  been  mentioned,  was  occar 
sipned  by  the  renewal  of  the  uni(Hi  with  Norway,  the 
•king  of  that  country  ^^  having  been  plaoed  upon  the 
throne  of  Denmark  after  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  tlie 
last  of  the  Anglo-Danish  sovereigns.  The  bearing  d 
this  renewal  of  the  connexion^®  we  perceive  in  the  suc- 
xsess,  with  which  the  common  ruler  of  the  two  countriei 
encountered  the  formidable  pirates  of  the  Baltic.  This 
prince,  who  was  named  Magnus,  abandoned^  througli 
moderation  to  Edward  the  Confessor  his  pretemuon  to 
the  crown  of  England,  justly  considering  two  kingdoat 
as  sufficient  to  exercise  all  his  attention.  At  his  death 
Denmark  and  Norway  were  again  separated,  and  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  former  country,  which  was  thes 
again  begun,  was  continued  without  any  other  interrup- 
tion to  the  year  1167. 

Denmark  ^^  is  represented  as  at  this  time  dishonound 
abroad  and  enfeebled  at  home,  and  requiring  all  the  ex* 
ertion  of  a  skilful  and  firm  ruler.  Such  a  ruler  it  fouiui 
in  Valdemar  I.,  when  the  death  of  Swcyne  III.  had  left 
him  in  the  undivided  possession  of  the  throne,  for  hit 
virtues  and  his  talents,  great  in  themselves,  had  been 
disciplined  in  a  youth  of  suffering,  and  were  then  wdl 
prepared  for  beginning  the  restoration  of  his  ooontiy. 
The  reign  of  Valdemar  lasted  twenty-five  years;  thatrf 
his  immediate  successor  Canute  VL,  who  exalted  the 
prosperity  of  Denmark  to  a  degree  unexampled  ia  its 
annals,  lasted  twenty  ;  and  during  one  half  of  the  fortj 


Sweden,  and  arrived  in  Bngland  too  late. 
•^Mallet,  tome  ill.  p.  161,  note ;  p.  163, 
note. 

^^  Magnus,  whose  father  had  heen  de- 
thrpned,  by  Canute,  had  recovered  thp 
kingdom,  and  concluded  with  Hardica- 
nute  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
between  them,  that  the  survivor  should 
succeed  to  the  other  in  the  failure  of  male 
iisiiM.    He  was  accordingly,  at  the  death 


of  Hardicanute,  placed  on  the  thrgocof 

Denmark,partly  through  fear  of  hb  potw. 

partly  through  respect  for  hi»  viituw,  t^ 

partly  through  a  desire  of  iiiaiiitttDn; 

the  connezioa  with  NorwaT«*-U>^Pf 
163,  164.  ' 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  165,  169. 

"  Ibid, pi  178. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  275^ 
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years  of  the  second  Valderaar,  its  aggrandisement  was 
still  proe;ressive. 

This  second  restoration  of  the  power  of  Denmark  ap- 
pears to  have  favoured  the  establishment  of  the  hanseatic 
confederacy,  the  great  commercial  league  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  From  the  earliest  times,  as  might  naturally 
be  supposed,  the  Baltic  was  the  theatre  of  the  piracies 
of  the  uncivilised  nations,  by  which  it  was  bordered,  and 
particularly  of  the  Slavian  tribes",  which  occupied  its 
southern  shore.  The  latter,  who  were  denominated 
Venedi  or  Vandals,  though  very  diflerent  from  the  Van- 
dal invaders  of  the  southern  nations  of  Europe,  had  about 
a  century  before  received  a  signal  overthrow  from  king 
Magnus  ;  but  they  still  continued  their  depredations,  and 
were  always  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  Denmark.  In 
the  final  reduction  of  these  pirates  was  the  vigour  of  this 
other  period  of  Danish  prosperity  exercised,  and  thus 
was  a  necessary  preparation  made  for  the  establishment 
of  that  great  confederacy,  which  connected  the  commerce  j 
of  the  Rhine  with  that  of  the  Baltic. 

That  secret  power,  says  the  historian",  which  seemg  -1 
to  sport  with  the  establishments  of  men,  had  marked  this  I 
high   degree  of  prosperity  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  i 
abasement.     For  the  confederacy,  which  the  reductioa  f 
of  the  Vandals  had  favoured,  it  then  became  necessary 
that  the  Vandalic  empire  of  Denmark  should  be  over- 
thrown.    If  that  empire  had  not  been  established,  com- 
merce must  have  been  banished  from  the  shore  of  the 
Baltic  by  the  outrages  of  barbarous  violence,  which  such 
an  empire  alone  was  competent  to  repress.     If  it  had 
not  been  afterwards  overthrown,  the  commerce  of  the 
Baltic  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  freedom,  which  was 
indispensable  to  its  success.     Here  again  we  find  the 
same  interval  of  time,  which  has  been  twice  already 

"  HilM,  tomeiii.  p.281,  ■  IbiJ,  [i, -103. 
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noticed.  The  greatness  of  Denmark  had  reached  its 
limit  just  nineteen  years  before  the  year  1241,  in  which 
the  city  of  Lubeck  began  that  association  of  trading  cities, 
which  flourished  with  extraordinary  prosperity  ahnost 
three  centuries.  A  century  of  distraction  and  imbecility, 
which  intervened  between  the  second  and  third  restora- 
tion  of  Denmark,  afforded  an  ample  opportunity  to  the 
hanseatic  league,  for  possessing  itself  of  the  commercial 
stations  of  the  Baltic. 

In  these  very  remarkable  alternations  of  fortune  some 
operation  of  general  causes  may  be  discovered.  It  may 
be  perceived  that  the  practice  of  bestowing*  hereditaij 
appanages  on  the  younger  members  of  the  royal  fkmily, 
tended  naturally  to  generate  disunion  and  domestic  war ; 
and  that  the  aggrandisement  of  the  clergy,  however  it 
might  serve  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
must  have  contributed  to  embarrass  and  obstruct  tbe 
authority  of  the  sovereign.  But  in  no  other  European 
history  does  it  appear,  that  the  personal  qualities  of  sove- 
reigns have  so  decisively  influenced  the  fortunes  of  a 
state.  The  imprudences,  the  violences,  or  the  weak- 
nesses, of  the  Danish  monarchs  form  in  a  considerable 
degree  the  history  of  each  period  of  the  decline  of  their 
people ;  their  talents,  their  virtues,  or  their  energies,  that 
of  each  period  of  their  recovery. 

Never  had  the  nation  been  reduced  so  low,  as  in  the 
last  depression.  The  foreign  possessions  were  lost^,  the 
property  of  the  crown  was  almost  all  wrested  from  it,  the 
royal  authority  annihilated,  the  commerce  of  the  king- 
dom engrossed  by  the  hanseatic  merchants,  and  its  naval 
power  ruined  with  its  commerce.  So  ruined  indeed  was 
the  country^*,  that  a  papal  interdict,  which  was  continued 
almost  eight  years,  had  scarcely  any  operation,  the  pub- 
lic interest  attracting  no  concern. 

^  Mallet,  tome  iv.  pp.  167, 168.  ^*  Ibid.,  pp.  148, 149, 
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The  third  restoration  of  Benmark  was  connected  with 
the  accomplishment  of  that  triple  union  of  the  northera 
kingdoms,  which  has  been  compared,  in  respect  of  itg  J 
formation  and  results,  to  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 

The  prince,  who  began  this  third  restoration,  was  the  J 
third  of  the  name  of  Valdemar.  He  began  to  reign  iayJ 
the  year  1340,  and  was,  after  a  vigorous  reign  of  thirty-i 
five  years,  succeeded  by  Olafr,  or  Olaus  III.,  the  heir- | 
apparent  of  Norway,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  ■ 
Valdemar,  the  celebrated  Margaret,  distinguished  by  the  J 
appellation  of  the  Semiramis  of  the  north.  The  mar-  I 
riage  of  Margaret  had  not  promised  a  result  so  importanj^  J 
as  the  king  of  Denmark  had  then  a  son  living,  and  there  ] 
were  also  two  other  princes  of  the  royal  family,  a  duke  i 
of  Sleswick  and  his  son ;  but  these  impediments  were  1 
successively  removed  by  death  out  of  the  way  of  Olaus  J 
before  the  decease  of  Valdemar. 

The  prince  of  Norway,  though  but  five  years  old,  was  J 
chosen  ^  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Denmark ;  and  his*] 
minority  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  exer-1 
cise  of  the  extraordinary  talents  of  his  mother,  by  whose  ] 
influence  his  succession  was  probably  effected.     It  hap-  \ 
pened  indeed  that  two  successive  minorities  contributed 
to  furnish  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  abilities  of 
Margaret,  Olaus  having  died  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  age.     Eight  years  before  this  event,  the  death  of  his 
father  had  transferred  to  him  the  crown  of  Norway,  so 
that  two  of  the  three  neighbouring  kingdoms  had  at  that 


"  In  tbe  ArcDiint  of  Deainark  ai  it 

wuinlheyear  1G92.()rigiTia11y  published 
in  the  yvtr  1G94,  the  author  nay*,  thnt 
DeDtnaik  was,  until  vilhin  the  lul  thirty- 
tiro  ypiini.  pirerned  by  »  VinR  chosen  by 
the  pL'ople  o(  ill  gorlB ;  and  quolGi  the 
nnsnct  |^<en  by  king  VoliletniiT  III.  to 
the  p&pal  nonfiD;  naturam  habemni  a 
J)bo,  rrifnum  a  luMilis,  ilivitias  a  paninli- 
bua,  religiDDcni  ■  Bomint  ecelesiii,  i{iMm, 


elactjve  Itin^om  lhrou(;h  Ihp  whohi  pi 
rind  nreceding-  the  unioD  of  CB]niBr.-> 
Sheri'lan-i  Hist,  of  the  Ule  Revol.  n 
Swxdi^n,  n.  75.  Dubl.  1778.  Nora  ay  ap- 
pear! Id  liati!  bail  a  xiiniliir  ronilitutian. 
— Tableau  itt  Klats  DmQu,  tome  i.  p. 
151.  Parii,  1802, 
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time  become  actually  united  under  him  as  floyereigii,  and 
his  mother  as  regent.  Their  experience  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Margaret^,  and  the  desire  of  continuing  the  con- 
nexion with  Norway,  determined  the  Danes  to  intrust  their 
crown  to  her,  who  had  already  satisfactorily  exercised  its 
powers ;  and  the  Norwegians,  though  more  averse  from 
a  female  reign,  which  was  even  expressly  forbidden  bj 
their  ancient  laws,  were  yet  induced  to  make  a  similar 
appointment,  a  provision  being  made  that  Eric,  her  grand- 
nepheWi  who  was  then  but  five  years  old,  should  be 
named  to  the  succession,  and  should  in  the  interval  enjoy 
the  title  of  king.  The  advancement  of  Margaret  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Denmark  occurred  in  the  year  1387, 
and  in  the  next  year  she  obtained  the  royal  power  of 
Norway.  Ten  years  afterwards  the  great  object  of  all 
her  policy  was  attained  by  the  completion  of  the  union 
of  Calmar*^,  which  combined  these  two  kingdoms  witk 
Sweden  under  a  common  monarch.  It  may  be  held  that, 
as  the  delicate  and  artful  management  of  a  female  reign 
was  necessary  for  reconciling  interests  so  discordant,  so 
was  a  combination  of  peculiar  circumstances  indispen- 
sable, for  disposing  the  fierce  warriors  of  the  norUito 
submit  themselves  to  female  government. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Norway  we  know  little  more 
than  that  its  people  infested  with  their  expeditions  the 
more  southern  countries,  and  that  it  was  occasionally  con- 
nected with  Denmark.  The  reign  of  its  first  king  Harold 
Harfagre  *,  who  in  the  year  885  established  himself  on 
the  throne  by  the  overthrow  of  all  his  rivals,  is  its  most 
interesting  period,  being  distinguished  by  the  most  re- 
markable migrations^.  As  many  of  the  conquered 
sought  retreats  on  distant  shores,  some  of  them  esta- 

5  *  Mallet,  tome  iv.  p.  265,  &c.  "  Antiq.  Cdto-Scandioe,  p  1 

^  So  named  from  a  town  of  Sweden,  »  Ibid,  pp.  2,  3.         ^"^  *"   * 

-  in  which  it  was  concluded. 
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bliatied  themselves  in  Iceland^,  and  thus  opened  a  com- 
muuication,  which  provided  a  peaceful  refuge  for  the 
literature  of  the  north  ^',  when  it  was  driven  from  the 
continent  by  frequent  and  long  continued  hostilities. 
The  important  migration  of  Rolfr,  or  Rollo,  who  led  the 
Normans  into  France,  was  a  result  of  an  edict  issued  by 
this  prince,  prohibiting  his  subjects  from  committing 
piracy  within  the  limits  of  their  country  ^.  The  chief- 
tain, having  violated  the  ordinance,  was  in  the  year  896 
driven  into  exile,  and  being  repelled  from  England  by 
the  vigilance  of  Alfred,  found,  in  the  year  911,  a  settle- 
ment in  France,  from  which  his  descendant  in  the  fifth 
generation  ascended  the  throne  of  England. 

Sweden,  though  claiming  the  same  antiquity  with 
Denmark  and  Norway,  was  in  its  early  period  precluded 
by  its  situation  from  connecting  itself  in  relations  so  im- 
portant with  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  the 
period  preceding  the  union  of  Calmar,  accordingly  we 
have  only  to  remark  the  successive  arrangements,  by 
which  its  government  was  first  internally  adjusted,  and 
then  disposed  to  yield  to  the  ascendency  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoma  in  forming  with  them  a  temporary 
union. 


tian  relj^[ian  apptian  la  flaw  been  intn^ 
(lucud,  probably  from  Ireland,  for  Ihe 
Norvcgiaag  fviind  there  luma  Iriah 
book^,  beils,  cruKJert,  uid  other  Ihings 
of  this  lorl. — Aatiq.  Celto-Siuidicw,  p. 
\4. 
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niaining.  The  literuy  cbumctet  of  lee- 
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(o  have  been  of  an  entravagant  character, 
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part  )  -'"  ■'  ■ 
Trans 
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In  the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  century^  the  kingi* 
dom  of  the  Goths  was  united  to  ancient  Sweden,  whidr 
was  thus  extended  towards  the  Sound,  but  still  separated 
from  it  by  the  province  of  Scania,  which  was  held  br 
the  Danes.     The  five  reigns,  which  occupied  almost  the 
whole  interval  between  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  and' 
that  of  the  twelfth   century,  constituted,   as  has  beol' 
already  remarked,  the  golden  age  of  Sweden,  not  merelyi 
because  the  Christian  religion  was  then  established  bj 
the  piety  and  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  sovereigns, 
but  also    because  the  authority  of  law  was  carefully 
maintained  in  an  exact  administration  of  justice.     This 
auspicious  period,  so  well  fitted  for  preparing  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  government,  was  concluded  in  the  year 
1138.      It  was  immediately  succeeded   by  a   series  of 
domestic  contentions,  arising  first  from  the  competitioDs: 
of  the  united  kingdoms  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths  about 
the  elections  of  their  common  sovereign,  and  afterwards 
from  the  divisions  of  the  members  of  the  reigning'  family. 
But,  though  this  was  an  agitated,  it  was  yet  an  improv- 
ing period  of  the  Swedish  history,  for  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  the  exertions  of  the  kings  to  amend  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country.      At  length,  in  the    year  1279, 
Magnus  became  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  eleven  years 
of  his  reign,  with  thirteen  of  that  of  his  son,  during 
which  the  government,  on  account  of  his  minority,  was 
conducted  by  an  able  minister,  formed  the  period  of  tbe 
greatest  improvement  in  its  earlier  history. 

Magnus^' maintained  with  so  much  effect  the  adai-^ 
nistration  of  justice,  that  he  acquired  the  surname  of 
Ladelas,  intimating  that  locks  were  rendered  u.sele3s:' 
having  married  a  daughter  of  a  count  of  Holstein  *,  he- 
was    enabled  to  introduce  into  Sweden  a  considerable 

■  Pufil^ad.,  tome  i,  p,  76,  &,c.  "  Ibid,,  p.  1(15.  »  Ibid.,  p.  102. 
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number  of  persons  of  merit,  whom  he  supported  against 
the  jealousies  of  his  nobles :  and  so  successfully  did  he 
exert  his  commanding  influence  in  increasing  the  re- 
sources and  the  power  of  the  crown,  that  the  historian  of 
Sweden  *  was  of  opinion  that,  if  he  had  not  been  pre- 
vented by  death,  he  would  have  bequeathed  to  his  chil- 
dren an  absolute  authority.  His  son  Birger  being  but 
eleven  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the 
government  was  administered  by  a  regent  during  thir- 
teen years  with  wisdom  and  vigour  ;  and  in  this  interval 
it  was  enacted",  among  other  legislative  reforms,  that 
no  man  should  thenceforward  be  bought  or  sold. 

In  the  arrangements,  which  respectively  disposed 
Denmark  and  Sweden  to  enter  into  a  union,  we  observe 
a  difference  corresponding  to  the  positions,  which  they 
respectively  held  in  that  combination.  In  Denmark, 
which  became  the  predominant  member  of  the  confede- 
racy, we  perceive  that  the  union  had  been  preceded  by 
about  the  half  of  a  century  of  energetic  government, 
fitting  it  for  assuming  a  commanding  character ;  whereas 
in  Sweden,  which  became  the  inferior  and  constrained 
member,  the  government,  which  during  two  centuries 
and  a  half  had  been  gradually  acquiring  consistency  and 
strength,  was  in  the  century  preceding  the  union  so 
relaxed  and  enfeebled,  that  it  was  prepared  to  yield 
without  resistance  to  a  foreign  ascendency. 

The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Birger,  during  which 
he  himself  held  tiie  reins  of  government,  was  distracted 
both  by  the  dissensions,  which  prevailed  between  him 
and  his  two  brothers,  and  also  by  the  discontent,  whicdi 
his  oppressive  conduct  excited  in  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects.   This  prince  was  at  length  driven  from  the  throne, 

"  Puffi'nd.,  lome  i.  p.  106.  «ai  not  just  that  one  CliristiBn  should 
"   The  influence    of    Chtigtianity  in  sell  another,  i.incB  Ji^sus  Christ  tiid  pur- 
producing  Ihiii  urdioance,  appeius  froia  cblKcl  all  with  hi*  likHNl.— Ibid.,  p.  109. 
tbe  nueu  utigni^  in  th«  taw,  tL»t  it 
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and  Ma^us,  the  infant  son  of  a  bf  other^  vrhom  he  had 
starved  to  death^  was  substituted  in  bis  room.  Magiiitf 
contributed  in  a  two*-fold  manner  to  tbe  accomplishtneiit 
of  tbe  union.  The  kingdom  of  Norway^  which  he  had  in- 
herited by  his  mother,  he,  ceded  to  his  son  Haoo^  who 
married  Margaret  of  Denmark ;  and  the  Swedish  hi»f 
torian  ^  has  remarked,  that  the  exactions,  occasioned  by 
the  imprudent  enterprises  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reigS/ 
were  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes,  with  which  the 
kingdom  was  afterwards  afflicted.  Like  hit  predecessofi 
Magnus  was  also  driven  from  the  throne  for  misoondnct^ 
and  Albert  duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  a  grandson  of  his 
sister,  was  elected  king,  the  deposition  of  Magnus  in- 
volving the  rejection  of  his  son  Haco,  then  king  of  Nor« 
way.  The  reign  of  Albert,  like  those  of  his  two  pcede^ 
cessors,  assisted .  in  promoting  the  union  by  ofiendiog 
and  alienating  the  people  of  Sweden^.  When  he  had) 
after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years^  succeeded  in  estsfaHiii^ 
ing  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  country,  be 
aspired  to  the  possession  of  absolute  power,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object  introduced  into  it  a  considerable 
number  of  Germans,  whom  he  gratified  with  all  tbe 
advantages,  which  he  could  bestow.  He  then  proceeded 
to  enrich  himself  by  annexing  to  the  demesnes  of  tbe 
crown  a  third  part  of  all  the  estates  of  land  belonging  to 
secular  persons,  equally  as  of  those  belonging  to  eccle* 
siastics;  and,  as  he  actually  proceeded  to  seize  the 
portions,  which  he  claimed,  he  drove  the  nobles  to  seek 
protection  from  Margaret  of  Denmark. 

By  the  election  of  Albert,  Sweden  had  become  sub- 
ject to  the  government  of  a  prince  ^,  who  inherited  from 

^  Pufiend.,  tome  i.  pp.  130,  134,  135.  preceding    reigns    had    been  burthened 

Twenty^iight  yearg  of  his  reign  however,  with  taxes,  and  harasMd  by  civil  wm, 

twelve  beHides  his  minority,  were  passed  had  time  to  re-establish  th«ir    "^  ' 

in  peace;  and  in  this  interval,  the  hi»<  ^  Ibid., p.  149 — 151. 

tonan  observes,  the  peoul^  who  in  the  ^  Ibid,  p.  146.^ 
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his  mother  the  nearest  pretension  to  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark, Valderaar  III.  kino;  of  Denmark  having  left  only 
two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  the  mother  of 
Albert,  the  younger  was  married  to  Haco  king  of  Nor- 
way. To  fill  their  vacant  throne,  the  Danes*',  in  their 
anxiety  to  accomplish  a  union  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
elected  Olafr  or  Olaus,  the  son  of  Haco,  because,  besides 
his  right  of  inheritance  in  regard  to  Norway,  he  alsft 
derived  from  his  father  a  pretension  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  whereas  Albert,  the  reigning  king  of  Sweden, 
had  no  pretension  to  Norway,  This  determination-  -J 
appears  to  have  decisively  influenced  the  character  and 
the  results  of  the  union,  to  etiect  which  it  had  been 
adopted.  A  counexion  was  quietly  effected  between 
Norway  and  Denmark  by  the  advancement  of  the  Nor- 
wegian prince  to  the  throne  of  the  latter  country,  while 
the  preferable  pretension  of  Albert,  which  had  been 
disregarded  in  favour  of  Olaus,  generated  a  war  with. 
Sweden,  which  rendered  the  union,  at  length  effected,  a 
conquest,  instead  of  an  alliance.  Norway  accordingly 
continued  to  be  connected  with  the  crown  of  Denmark, 
while  the  union  of  Sweden  with  the  same  country 
was  almost  from  its  commencement  an  occasion  of  hostio 
lity,  and  was  at  the  last  finally  dissolved. 

The  immediate  bearing  of  this  celebrated  union  related 
to  the  hanseatic  confederacy.  Lubeck,  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  Baltic**,  was  the  principal  city  of  the  confederacy, 
and  the  trade  of  that  sea  formed  a  principal  part  of  its 
commerce.  The  confederated  cities  had  accordingly 
advanced  with  rapid,  and  nearly  successful  strides, 
towards  the  possession  of  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
the  Baltic.  They  had  already  almost  destroyed  tho 
commerce  and  the  marine  of  Denmark  ;  they  had  given 
the  most  strenuous  assistance  of  their  fleets  to  the  rival 

*'  MaUet,  lomc  iv.  p.  244.  "  IbiiL,  tome  iL  p.  IG5,  kc. 
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power  of  Sweden,  of  the  naval  competition  of  which  tkey 
were  not  apprehensive^;  they  had  extorted  from  Den* 
mark  a  cession  of  a  principal  part  of  the  province,  which 
she  possessed  on  the  Swedish  side  of  the  Sound  ;.4iid 
they  had  recently  formed  a  powerful  Mttlement  at  Be^ 
gen  in  Norway,  where  they  had  long  traded.  These 
considerations  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  a  crisis  had 
arrived,  at  which  it  was  to  be  determined,  whether! 
government  of  merchants  should  rule  the  Baltic  and  its 
shores,  or  whether  the  confederacy  should  receive  a 
shock,  which  should  repress  its  ambition,  accelerate  ils 
decline,  and  occasion  the  removal  of  the  commeroe  of 
Europe  to  other  management.  The  union  of.Calmar 
decided  the  question^,  for,  by  connecting  the  rival 
powers  of  the  north,  it  deprived  the  confederacy  of  the 
advantage,  which  it  had  enjoyed  in  their  distinctness. 

The  union  served  also  to  hinder  the  Danes  from  suc- 
ceeding to  the  commercial  ascendency  of  the  hanseatic 
states,  for  by  the  wars**,  which  arose  from  it,  that  strength 
was  exhausted  in  domestic  contention,  which  the  true 
interest  of  the  triple  government  would  have  directed  to 
commercial  enterprise.  The  chief  management  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Baltic  was  accordingly  from  this  tifloe 
divided  between  the  merchants  of  two  cities  not  included 
in  the  confederacy,  Hamburgh  and  Copenhagen.  The 
former**  was  retained  in  a  neutrality  by  the  homage, 
which  it  had  performed  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  by 
the  wisdom  of  its  burgomaster  assumed  an  ascendencT 
over  Lubeck ;  the  latter*^,  which  at  this  time  became  the 
capital  of  Denmark,  was  rendered  the  emporium  of  that 
commerce,  which  the  Danish  merchants  had  before  been 
obliged  to  manage  at  the  hanseatic  towns. 

*•  MtUet,  tome  iv.  p.  234.  **  IbiiL,  tome  iv.  p.  339. 

**  Ibid.,  tome  ▼.  p.  474.  «     ^  Ibid.,  p.  336. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  380*  *c. 
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How  well  the  commencement  and  the  duration  of  the 
union  of  Calmar  were  accommodated  in  time  to  the 
changes  of  commerce,  may  appear  from  these  considera- 
tions, that  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  union 
the  Dutch  and  the  English  had  begun  to  claim  a  portion 
of  the  trade  of  the  Baltic,  and  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century",  or  within  a  few  years  preceding 
its  final  dissolution,  the  hanse-towns  had  begun  to  lose 
their  commercial  ascendency.  That  its  longer  continu- 
ance would  have  generated  disturbance  in  the  system, 
may  be  inferred  from  a  reflection  of  the  historian  of  Den- 
mark. If,  says  he'*,  the  successors  of  Margaret,  masters 
of  an  immense  extent  of  coast,  and  of  a  people  eminently 
qualified  for  naval  service,  had  invited  commerce  into 
their  states,  and  afterwards  taken  some  concern  in  the 
conquests  oi^  the  new  world,  what  empire  would  have 
united  such  resources  for  ruling  at  a  distance,  with  a 
situation  so  favourable  for  defence  !  Instead  then  of  a 
balanced  system  of  two  secondary  governments,  which 
opens  the  trade  of  the  Baltic  to  the  southern  states,  one 
powerful  empire  would  have  been  formed,  which  must 
have  acted  on  the  general  system  with  a  disturbing  in- 
fluence, not  only  by  constituting  a  force  not  accommo- 
dated to  the  relations  of  the  system,  but  more  especially 
by  maintaining  an  exclusive  possession  of  a  trade,  which 
was  necessary  to  the  resources  of  the  rest. 

A  remote,  but  yet  more  important,  operation  of  the 
union  appears  to  have  consisted  in  being  the  process,  by 
which  the  government  of  Denmark,  raised  by  its  mari- 
time enterprise  to  an  earlier  importance,  acted  upon  that 
of  Sweden,  then  but  struggling  into  existence,  and  stimu- 
lated it  to  that  energy  of  military  heroism,  which  after- 
wards, under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  so  powerfully  affected 

**  Mallet,  tome  vi.  pp.  167,  169.  "  IbiJ.tome  iv.p.  301;  lame  v.  p. 413. 
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the  interests  of  Germany,  and  those  of  Russia  under 
Charles  XII.  The  energies  of  a  people  are  in  every 
case  excited  by  the  external  compression,  which  it  re* 
ceives  from  some  other,  being  the  efforts  of  a  reaction, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  violence  of  a  compressing  state. 
In  this  relation  did  Denmark  stand  in  respect  of  Sweden, 
not  merely  as  a  neighbouring  state  possessing*  superior 
power^  but  as  holding  provinces  within  the  natural 
boundary  of  the  latter,  which  much  restrained  the  C(»n- 
merce  of  the  Swedes.  The  union,  forced  as  it  was  upon 
that  people,  and  broken  by  long  and  frequent  interrup- 
tions, served  to  exasperate  their  resistance  to  the  ascen- 
dency of  Denmark,  and  thus  to  excite  and  animate  the 
energies,  which  afterwards  gave  importance  to  them  in 
the  general  combinations  of  Europe. 

Of  the  two  countries  Sweden  was  evident]^  more  fitted 
than  Denmark,  to  constitute  a  power,  which  should  in 
later  ages  make  violent  impressions  on  the  neighbouring 
empires.  It  was  nearly  excluded  from  those  maritime 
communications,  which  gave  a  commercial  character  to 
its  rival  and  to  Norway  ;  and  its  less  genial  climate  and 
soil  withheld  its  people  in  a  considerable  degree  from 
those  agricultural  occupations,  which  in  Denmark  con- 
tributed to  mitigate  the  fierce  independence  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  produce  of  its  mines  indeed  fumislied 
Sweden  with  materials  of  commerce ;  but  the  condition 
of  a  miner  is  not  favourable  to  civilisation,  and  so  little 
did  it  dispose  the  people  of  Sweden*®  to  manufacturing 
industry,  that  they  began  only  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  work  their  own  iron,  the  ore  having 
been  before  carried  to  Dantzic  and  other  parts  of  Prussia, 

"  How   destitute  of  trade  Sweden  in  modities  imported  into  Sweden,  that  thav 

general  must  have  been,  appears  from  the  should  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  its  trade^  aoa 

extraordinary  privileges  granted  by  Gus-  that  they  might  trade  at  certain  towns, 

tavus  Vasa  to  the  traders  of  Lubeck ;  not  only  with  the  citizens,  but  alao  iiiih 

that  they  should  pay  no  duties  for  com-  thepeasants^ — Shacidan,p.  66. 
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to  be  there  forged  into  bars.  Though  therefore  in  Den- 
mark, as  in  Sweden,  the  peasants  constituted  a  distinct 
order  in  the  state,  and  were  specially  represented  in  the 
national  legislature,  yet  in  the  latter  country  they  were 
so  much  less  controlled  by  the  opposing  influence  of 
towns,  which  were  then  few  and  inconsiderable,  and  they 
were  so  much  less  disposed  to  subordination  by  the 
general  habits  of  their  lives,  tliat  they  assumed  a  much 
bolder  tone  in  the  public  councils,  and  were  characterised 
by  a  spirit  of  independence,  not  observable  among  those 
of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  Dalecarlians  in  par- 
ticular, inhabiting  one  of  the  most  mountainous  and 
barren  parts  of  Sweden,  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
liberty^',  and  not  contented  with  the  exemption  from  all 
oppression,  which  they  enjoyed  amidst  the  fastnesses  of 
nature,  were  ever  ready  to  sally  forth  from  their  moun- 
tains for  the  deliverance  of  their  countrymen. 

A  predisposing  cause  of  the  separation  of  Sweden  from 
Denmark  was  the  hostility,  with  which  the  connexion 
had  been  effected.  Another  may  be  found  in  the  state 
of  society,  which  was  not  then  prepared  for  so  great  an 
operation  in  policy  ;  and  the  historian  of  Denmark"  has 
accordingly  remarked,  that  the  union  would  have  been' 
maintained  without  difficulty  in  an  age,  in  which  thC' 
people  were  more  accustomed  to  submission,  the  sove-' 
reigns  more  moderate  and  more  humane,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  powerful,  and  the  ministers  better  acquainted 
with  the  true  principles  of  government.  But  the  formal 
renewal  of  the  union,  in  the  year  1436,  has  induced  the 
same  writer  to  ascribe  much  to  the  operation  of  indivi- 

"  Threeof  (hccoHilitioDB.  ptopwedby  that  whoever  should  e»l  flesh  oo  a  Tait- 

tilt?  Daltcatlians  tu  Guatavus  Vaia,  dix-  dny,  ihotild  be  biimed,  and  that  both  the 

play  al  once  Ihi'ic  indipendenee,  their  king  und  his  courlien  should  nsumi!  Uib 

biipentiticin,  and  Iheir  >iin]dicity,    Tfaeie  old  habit   of  Sweden,  and  never   afln- 

wrre,that  he  should  never  paSK  the  buun-  wards  Ihhtow  new  fashiona  from  itnn- 

daryof  their  province  wilhoiit  giving  hoi-  gert. — Sheridan,  p.  138. 

tagts  foi  the  tecuiily  of  their  prinkgn^  "  Millet,  tome  vi<  p'  32. 
2E8 
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dual  character.  Since,  lie  asks*',  after  so  many  fa 
measures,  imprudences,  troubles,  and  unsuccessful  wan 
it  was  re-established  of  itself,  and  solely  by  the  vigoii 
of  its  own  constitution,  with  what  ease  might  it  not  haJ 
been  rendered  durable  by  a  prince  a  little  politic,  ai 
made  the  basis  of  a  solid  grandeur?  But  providena 
he  adds,  had  doubtless  decreed  to  subvert  the  work 
Margaret,  by  giving  her  Eric  as  a  successor.  And 
afterwards  remarks",  if  we  collect  the  principal  partiot 
lars  of  the  life  of  this  prince,  we  must  at  once  perceiW 
that  no  character  could  be  more  opposed  than  his  to  tlifl 
of  Margaret,  nor  consequently  any  more  proper  for  de 
stroying  the  great  work,  which  she  had  left  to  him  to  1m 
accomplished.  Nor  is  the  deciding  influence  of  indivi 
dual  character  on  this  interesting  occasion  observab^ 
only  among  the  Danes,  for,  while  the  violences  of  tb^ 
sovereign"  excited  a  general  fermentation  in  Sweden, 
the  same  time  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  Swedia 
hero,  Gustavus  Vasa,  one  of  those  extraordinary  nie% 
who  seem  to  be  produced  from  time  to  time  for  dete*' 
mining  tlic  fortunes  of  nations. 

This  young  lord,  endowed  with  every  quality,  whici 
might  fit  him  for  exciting  and  directing  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  people,  w^^s  urged  by  private  wrongs  to  attempt  tte 
deliverance  of  his  country.  First  irritated  by  the  perfidy 
with  which  he  had  been  carried  a  prisoner  into  Den« 
mark,  when  he  had  been  delivered  as  one  of  five  hostagi 
for  the  safety  of  the  king  in  Stockholm,  he  was  afte^ 
wards  yet  more  strongly  excited  to  vengeance  by  a  mas- 
sacre perpetrated  in  the  capital,  in  which  his  father,  wifll 
many  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  had  perished.  Having 
etTected  his  escape  from  the  captivity,  in  which  he  had 
been  unjustly  detained,  he  obtained  some  inconsideralA 

"  Hallet,  lone  i* 
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assistance  from  the  people  of  Lubeck",  who  were  jealous 
of  the  union,  which  connected  Sweden  with  Denmark, 
and  then  sought  his  native  land,  where  however  he  was 
received  with  so  much  apprehension,  and  even  alienation, 
as  would  have  destroyed  the  hopes  of  any  other  adven- 
turer. At  length,  though  not  without  much  difficulty 
and  danger,  he  found  a  refuge  among  the  Dalecarlians. 
From  the  mountains  of  their  rude  province,  followed  by 
about  two  hundred  peasants,  he  boldly  proceeded  on  the 
enterprise,  which  after  three  years  terminated  in  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  union,  and  in  placing  Gustavus  himself 
on  the  throne  of  his  country,  to  become  the  founder  of  a 
new  dynasty,  and  the  author  of  the  greatness  of  Sweden. 
Various  causes,  on  the  other  hand,  co-operated  to 
maintain  the  connexion  of  Norway  with  Denmark,  which 
had  not,  like  that  of  Sweden  with  the  same  country,  been 
weakened  by  any  antecedent  hostilitj'.  Eric,  whose  con- 
duct contributed  so  much  to  the  alienation  of  the  Swedes, 
was  particularly  indulgent  to  the  Norwegians*',  one  of 
whom  was  his  favourite  minister;  and  he  accordingly 
experienced  from  them  a  degree  of  attachment,  which 
was  not  manifested  by  his  other  subjects.  The  Nor- 
wegians^ also  appear  to  have  been  of  themselves  dis- 
posed to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  hostility  with  their 
neighbours,  whether  because  this  was  the  wish  of  their 
clergy,  who  exercised  a  very  considerable  influence  over 
them,  or  because  they  had  been  much  enfeebled  by  their 
dissensions,  by  the  decay  of  their  commerce,  by  the  loss 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  ancient  conquests,  and  by  the 
great  pestilence  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances too**  the  example  of  the  sufferings  endured 

"  A  residence  ot  teteml  montba  ia  ment  or  which  he  sfterwordi  conoected 

Lubtck,  (hiring  wliich  he  wm  Boliciling  with  Iha  nvululiouof  Swtden. 
1hi>  aid,  afiiitdvd  him  an  uplHiriunity  of  "  Mallei,  tame  ir.  p.  425. 

btcumiiii;  BCijuainled  wilh  thu  doctcius  of  "  Ibid.,  tome  v.  pp.  44, 

Luther,  the  mUadDction  and  eil'bUih-  "  Ibid,  f.  214. 
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by  the  Swedes,  in  the  struggles  which  preceded  the  final 
dissolution  of  their  union  with  the  Danes,  would  operate 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  the  Norwegians,  in  disposing 
jthem  to  adhere  to  their  connexion  with  that  people  ;  and 
indeed  the  extraordinary  severity^  employed  by  the  king 
of  Denmark,  about  twenty  years  before  the  separation  of 
Sweden,  in  punishing  a  rebellion,  which  had  been  excited 
in  Norway  by  the  Swedes,  destroyed  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  nobility  of  that  country,  as  must  have  disabled  it 
for  any  effort  of  hostility. 

Thus  was  at  length  constituted,  in  the  year.  1524,  an 
Adverse  combination  of  two  states  of  a  secondary  order, 
ihe  one,  composed  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  being  more 
<of  a  maritime,  the  other,  which  was  Sweden,  rather  of  a 
military  character.  The  opposing  powers  of  this  com- 
.bination  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  Baltic  for  tbe 
Dutch  and  the  English ;  and  the  dread  of  the  predomi- 
.nance  of  Denmark  served  to  excite  in  Sweden  those 
energies,  which  acted  with  so  much  power  on  the  two 
empires. 

^  Mallet,  tome  ▼.  pp.  290, 305. 
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OfUte  luHorifs  of  the  Turks  atid  Periiatu,  from  the  mppreuton  of  the 

caliphate  in  the  year  1259,  to  the  accasion  of  Solyman  I. 

to  the  tkrone  of  Turkey  in  the  year  1520. 

The  emptro  of  the  Uognli  divided  in  Ihe  yau  12S9. — The  Ottoman  goremment 
begun,  1301.— The  Otlomuis  inraded  Europe,  1341.— Bajsiet  overthronn  by 
TanierUne,  1402. — Coostuitiaople  Uken,  14ri3. — The  dyitaaty  ofthe  Sophia  begun 
inPewia,  IS02.— Egypt  and  Sjria  reduced  by  the  Ottomsos,  1S17. 

The  Arabs  and  the  Turks,  though  tliey  successively  dis- 
charged the  same  function  in  compressing  the  Christian 
states  of  Europe,  were  of  very  different  characters,  and 
exercised  upon  the  system  of  Europe  agencies  very  dif- 
ferently  modified.  The  former,  while  by  a  fierce  spirit 
of  hostility  they  forced  into  some  degree  of  union  the 
alarmed  governments  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe, 
served  also  to  convey  to  them  the  stores  of  science,  to 
communicate  the  first  inspirations  of  poetic  composition, 
and  to  elevate  to  a  more  rapturous  temperament  the 
chivalry  formed  in  the  sober  usages  of  the  west.  The 
latter,  incapable  of  imparting  principles  of  refinement, 
were  qualified  merely  to  continue  the  hostility  of  the 
Arabs.  A  government  of  enduring  and  unalterable  bar- 
barism became  established  within  the  limits  of  Europe, 
rejecting  all  the  intercourses  of  amicable  communication, 
and  professing  to  wage  inexpiable  and  interminable 
war. 

When  the  spirit  of  scientific  enquiry  had  been  suffici- 
ently exerted,  to  require  other  information  than  oriental 
researches  could  supply ;  when  the  poetry  of  modem 
Europe,  having  been  taught  to  lisp  its  earliest  numbers, 
was  prepared  for  receiving  the  lessons  of  ancient  compo- 
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sition  without  prejudice  to  its  own  originality  ;  and  the 
chivalrous  character  of  the  west  had  been  completed  b^ 
the  admixture  of  Arabian  entlnisiasm  with  European  sea- 
timent ;  the  fierce  barbarism  of  the  Turks  was  best  fitte| 
to  act  externally  upon  a,  system,  then  unformed  indeet^ 
but  already  furnished  with  all  the  principles  of  futuic 
improvement.  The  progress  of  the  Turkish  power,  spread* 
ing:  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  overwhelming  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  witli  its  remaining  pro* 
vinces,  drove  into  the  west  the  teachers  of  the  language 
of  Greece,  bearing  with  them  the  precious  reliquesof 
its  classic  compositions  ^  When  too  the  age  of  distant 
discovery  had  arrived,  and  it  had  become  expedient 
that  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Europe  should  ba 
directed  to  the  ocean,  the  Turkish  government  extendeil 
its  barbarous  dominion  also  over  Egypt,  obstructing  tba 
communications,  by  which  the  commerce  of  Europe  wai 
then  chiefly  maintained.  When,  lastly,  the  great  stnigt 
gle  of  the  reformation  was  preparing  in  Germany  that 
balance  of  contending  principles,  to  which  Europe  has 
been  indebted  for  the  equilibrium  of  its  political  adjust- 
ment, the  hostility  of  Turkey,  pressing  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  sovereign  of  the  empire,  assisted  the  efforts  of 
the  protestants,  and  the  cause  of  religious  and  political 
independence. 


'  11  has  been  recenlly  Mcertttined  that 
no  ancient  muiii>cH|>l8  bive  been  me- 
HTved  in  tbe  librarici  of  European  Tur- 
kejr,  ai  hod  l«en  hoped  by  the  learned. 
The  reiult  of  the  tesearches  of  Mr.  Car- 
IjIb  and  Mr.  Hunt,  made  in  the  year 
1799,  in  the  mast  IVrouratile  circumntao- 
cei,  was  that  the  mooaiiteriel  of  iho  tea 
of  MaiTDora  did  not  contain  a  sinole  clas- 
sical fragment ;  that  in  tbu  collegialc- 
houae  of  the  Greek  {lotriacch  ut  Cuuitau- 
tinople  there  were  u  few  detached  frajj^ 
meutaof  some  ofihe  Grcekclassics;  that 
in  the  loumi  attached  to  the  moiique  of 
Saint  Sophia,  (he  hbraries  of  the  (ero^tlio, 
uul  IhiwG  belongiug  to  the  tchoolB, 
moiquei,  and  coUegM  of  derrisei  at  Con. 


■lantinnple,  not  a  liugle  claisica]  fruiMt 
of  a  Grevk  or  Latin  author,  either  or^pad 
ur  translated,  was  to  be  found  ;  and  Oiit 
iu  thoi«  of  tho  monasteriea  of  Uwot 
Alboi,  the  ptat  auppoHa  of  Ibe  idi«a« 
of  the  Greeki,  no  unedited  fiagmenl  d 


any  classical  author  vas 


T  diiieDveRd. 


One  hundred  aol 
twenty  thousand  manuaoipts  are  iaitd 
said  tu  have  clisappean.>d  in  the  plUaj^tf 
Conalsntlaople  ;  and  Wa  iroltmin,  il  ■■ 
added,  iiii|{ht  have  heca  purchaacdftv* 
■iogls  dueal,  which  price  indurtd  th« 
wholo  works  of  Aristotle  and  Hom«/^ 
Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  vi.  p.  M)S. 
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The  empire  of  the  Mogul  Tatars,  which  had  been 
formed  by  Ghingbis-khan,  suppressed  in  the  year  1258 
the  caliphate  of  Bagdad,  and  closed  the  series  of  the 
successors  of  Mohammed.  That  empire  was  however 
transient  as  a  meteor  in  the  history  of  nations,  for  in  the 
very  year  following  the  conquest  of  Bagdad*  and  the 
suppression  of  the  caliphate,  a  disputed  succession  in- 
duced Cublai,  the  rightful  heir,  to  gratify  three  great 
leaders^,  by  acknowledging  their  authority  over  consider- 
able states,  subject  only  to  an  admission  of  his  own 
supreme  dominion.  At  the  death  of  this  emperor,  which 
occurred  in  tlie  year  1292,  even  this  slight  pretension 
was  rejected,  and  the  great  vassals  became  openly  inde- 
pendent. Of  these  new  sovereigns  Holagou,  the  con- 
queror of  Bagdad,  became  lord  of  a  very  extensive 
dominion,  comprehending  the  central  countries*  of  the 
greater  with  the  whole  of  the  lesser  Asia.  The  monar- 
chy of  the  Seljukian  Turks,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades  had  occupied  the  lesser  Asia,  was  at  this  time* 


*  D«lmeandFaU,*e„iDl.vi.p.307. 

*  Cublu,otCup1ai,«ded  l4i  oneprince 
all  the  Umtgry  of  thii  Moguls  which  lay 
bej'ond  tha  rivu  Amu,  Id  another  Kip- 
lock,  and  to  ■  thicd  the  countiy  bEtwwo 
the  Altai  mounlaini  and  theAmu,  DC  the 
tei^on^  now  iliitiuguiahvd  by  the  names 
of  (ireit  Bucharis,  Charaai'm,  aad  Tut- 
leslan,  with  Ihu  weitem  part  of  tbo  ter- 
ritory of  (he  CalmuchB,  The  poilerity  of 
Cublai  cDuliaued  to  reiga  in  China,  of 
irhich  he  hod  cutnrleted  the  conquett ; 
Bud  when,  at  the  eDdDtoDchundrM  and 
fotty  yean,  the  Tatars  wtrc  eijielled  liom 
that  country,  Ihey  probably  reigned  Bfle> 
•rards  over  those,  who  retired  to  the  ihore 
of  Ihi  tea  of  Japan,  ai  these  continued 
to  hare  khaus.^Abuigasi-Bayadur-chan, 
with  the  notes  of  the  trauslatur,  pp.  384, 
385,  Ltyde,  1736,  The  Tatars  were 
driven  from  China  for  hating  endeaioured 
lo  introduce  thr  worshi;)  of  the  Lamai,  to 
which  they  had  allached  themseltee. — 
Ibid.,  p.  404,  note. 

*  Ben  Schuhash  bai  enumerated  the 


■lates  which  Holagou  bequeathed  to  hia 
■on.  They  cousiated  uf  the  great  uro- 
lince  named  Khorassan,  the  cs|)itil  of 
which  was  Niachabour :  the  Peniu  Irak, 
the  country  of  the  Parthian*,  the  capital 
of  which  wai  Ispahan;  the  Arabian  or 
Babylonian  Irak,  comprehending  Aisyria 
and  Chaldeo,  of  which  Bagdad  waa  the 
capilal ;  Adherbiuian  or  Media,  the  ca|ii- 
tafof  which  was  TabriiorTauris;  Persia 


theai 


■  capital  of  which 


. ..  Toster  or  Schuster,  anciently  Suaa; 
Diarbekir,  containing  a  part  of  Assyria 
or  Curdistan  and  also  Hcsopotamia,  the 
capital  of  which  wat  Moussal  or  Mosul, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ninereh; 
and  the  country  of  Roum,  ot  of  Ihe 
Greeks,  comprehending  Armenia,  Geor- 
gia, and  the  lesser  Asia,  Ihe  capital  of 
which  was  Conia,  the  ancient  city  of 
Iconiiim  in  Cajijiadocia.—D'Herbelot, 
art.  Hnlagu. 
*  Abulga9i-Bayadar.clun,  pp.  394,385. 
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divided  among  numerous  chieftains,  who   all  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  khan  of  Persia.     A  salutary 
control  was  exercised  by  the  khan  over  these  contending 
nobles,  until  the  Ottoman  power  began  to  be  formed  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Seljukian  monarchy.     It  has  accordingly 
been  remarked^,  that  the  decline  of  the  Mog^l  dominion 
of  central  Asia  served  to  allow  free  room  for  its  construc- 
tion.   The  great  empire  formed  by  Ghinghis  appears 
thus  to  have  been  an  intermediate  arrangement,  which 
was  the  transition  from  the  Arabic  empire  of  Persia  to 
the  Ottoman  dominion  of  the  lesser  Asia.     The  empire 
of  Ghinghis  speedily  suppressed  that  of  the  Arabs,  and 
was  itself  immediately  afterwards  dismembered:    the 
southern  government,  thus  separated  from  the  rest,  served 
to  maintain  for  a  time  some  degree  of  order  among  the 
Seljukian  chiefs  its  vassals :  and  in  the  year    1304,  at 
which  time  the  Ottoman  government  had  begxm  to  be 
formed,  this  detached  portion  of  the  Mogul   dominion 
also  sunk  into  weakness  and  decay,  and  left  the  Ottomans 
free  to  construct  their  new  monarchy. 

Among  the  provincial  governors  of  the  Persian  te^ 
ritory'^,  who  assumed  independence,  was  Aladin*  the 
sultan  of  Iconium,  a  lordship  in  the  lesser  Asia.  The 
father  of  Othman,  the  leader  of  the  Oguzians,  the  noblest 
of  the  Scythian  tribes  ^  having  entered  into  the  service 
of  this  prince,  the  son  acquired  such  a  sway,  that,  when 
Aladin  had  been  driven  from  his  principality  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  another  tribe  of  Tatars,  he  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1301  established  in  the  dignity  of  sultan. 
The  name  of  Turk^®  having  fallen  into  disrepute,  being 

'  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,to1.  vL  pp.  309,  a  word  common  to  the  Arabian  and  the 

310.  Chaldaic  langroage,  lignlfying  tord  and 

'  Hist,  de  TEmpire  Othoman  par  Can-  matter.    The  title  preyiously  used  was 

timir,  pref.,  p.  lii.    Paris,  1743.  that  of  emir,  or  conunander. — lyHerbdot, 

*  The  title  of  wolthan^  or  sultan,  was  art.  Solihcm. 

invented  for  Mahmood  of  Qhisni,  who  *  Cantimir,  tome  i.  p.  12. 

.raigned  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen-  ^^  Ibid.,  pref.,  p.  Ui.  et  tonwL  p.  33. 
tury>  the  AmbassadQir  choo«ng  to  employ 
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contemptuously  applied  by  the  Persians  to  tribes  much 
inferior  to  themselves  iu  the  beauty  of  their  persons,  the 
new  Gultan  ordained,  that  it  should  thenceforward  be 
limited  to  the  peasants,  and  that  his  immediate  followers 
should  from  himself  be  denominated  Ottomans. 

The  new  government "  was  subjected  to  that  discipline 
of  rivalry,  which  is  the  general  principle  of  excitement  to 
the  efforts  of  nations.  Cararaanogli,  one  of  those  Per- 
sian satraps,  who  like  Aladin  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
dependence,  became  the  founder  of  a  government,  which 
comprehended  the  ancient  Galatia,  from  him  named 
Carimania.  This  government,  the  most  powerful  after 
that  of  Iconium,  was  constantly  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Ottomans,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  principality 
of  Aladin,  and  accordingly  served  to  restrain  its  efforts, 
until  it  was  itself  overpowered  by  the  same  Mohammed, 
who  became  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  and  estab- 
lished the  seat  of  the  Turkish  power  in  that  capital  of 
the  ancient  empire. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Busbequius",  who  in  the  six- 
teenth century  was  a  curious  witness  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  of  the  Turks,  that  their  indifference  to  the 
elegancies,  and  even  to  the  accommodations  of  the  archi- 
tectural art,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  habits  of  a  rovin"* 
and  military  life.  The  same  cause  has  probably  rendered 
them  insensible  to  other  refinements,  equally  as  to  those 
of  architecture,  and  to  fix  them  in  a  permanent  and  un- 
alterable barbarism.  Striking  in  this  respect  is  the  con- 
trast between  them  and  the  Mohammedans  of  Arabia. 
The  latter,  advancing  in  a  rapid  and  almost  unresisted 
career  of  conquest  to  the  establishment  of  an  empire  of 
extraordinary  magnitude,  soon  became  not  less  distin- 
guished by  commercial  and  literary  eminence,  than  by 

"  Cantioiir,  pret,  p.  IxTiii, ,-  tome  i. 
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the  successes  of  their  arms  ;  the  former,  proceedinp 
slowly  through  an  obstructed  course,  were  naturally  dia» 
posed  to  retain  in  their  prosperity  the  rudeness,  whic^ 
had  been  fixed  in  their  eflbrts  to  acquire  it,  and  looted 
on  the  venerable  monuments  of  art  and  intellect,  whicli 
were  the  spoils  of  their  victory,  almost  with  the  same 
indifference,  which  might  be  expected  of  a  horde  just 
issuing  from  the  wilds  of  Tatary.  Some  difference  would 
probably  in  any  circumstances  have  long  continued  to 
subsist  between  the  descendants  of  nations  formed  in 
climates  so  different,  and  the  commercial  situation  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  had  probably  impressed  its  character 
on  the  tribes,  which  rushed  forth  from  it  to  spread  orcr 
the  earth  the  dominion  of  the  koran ;  but  some  portiou 
also  of  the  distinction  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
rudeness  of  a  long-protracted  warfare,  and  of  a  gradually 
migratory  government'^ 

The  interval  between  the  elevation  of  Othman  and 
the  reduction  of  Constantinople  was  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  years,  of  which  the  century 
beginning  from  the  former  event  was  filled  by  a  series 
of  four  princes  of  extraordinary  ability,  well  qualified 
both  to  extend  and  consolidate  the  new  dominion. 

The  victorious  Othman,  who  began  this  series,  pro- 
ceeded systematically  in  the  work  of  conquest  ".  In- 
stead of  abandoning  himself  to  an  unrestrained  ambition, 
he  checked  himself  from  time  to  time  in  his  successes, 
that  he  might  have  leisure  for  establishing  order  and 
tranquillity  in  his  new  provinces,  before  he  should  seek 
to  enlarge  his  territory  by  other  acquisitions.  In  this 
progress  of  conquest  he  first  reduced  almost  the  whole 

"  Tho  fimt  capilBl  of  Othman  wai  was  n  secondaiy  CBpital,  CoDitantuicillt 
Cmcbii»r,  the  next  Yen(-hiaclii:hri.  Or-  ut  Ivngth  twcune  the  metrapolit  (tf  tbt 
chan  his    biicccsior  Eilubhstiud  hia  leai-       em^in. 

'  Csnlimir,  tome  i.  p.  37. 
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of  the  ancient  Bitliynia,  and  afterwards  extended  his 
dominion  over  a  great  number  of  cities  in  other  parts  of 
the  lesser  Asia.  This  beautiful  peninsula,  which  in  an 
early  age  had  given  a  beginning  to  the  refinement  of  the 
Greeks,  and  had  afterwards  been  the  scene  of  much  of 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  seven  churches 
addressed  in  the  apocalypse,  was  destined  thus  in  the 
fourteenth  century  to  be  the  birth-place  of  an  empire 
of  barbarism,  which  should  indict  a  painful,  but  salu- 
tary discipline,  on  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

Othman,  after  a  brilliant  reign  of  twenty-five  years, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Orchan.who  was  distinguished 
by  various  endowments,  though  especially  remarkable 
for  valour.  The  reign  of  this  prince  '*  is  the  epoch  of 
the  institutions  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.  Appointing 
his  brother  to  be  his  lieutenant  in  all  the  concerns  of 
his  government,  he  thus  instituted  the  office  of  grand 
visir.  He  then  formed  the  military  system  of  the 
Turks,  by  introducing  the  use  of  engines  for  besieging 
towns,  and  enrolling  a  body  of  infantry,  to  which  he 
allowed  a  regular  pay  ;  this  infantry  he  further  improved 
by  composing  it  of  the  sons  of  Christians  educated  in  the 
religion  of  Mohammed,  having  found  it  refractory  as  it 
was  originally  composed  of  Turkish  peasants.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  an  encourager  of  religion,  and  a  patron  of 
learning.  Having  established  the  seat  of  his  government 
at  Prusa,  or  Byrsa,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  which  province 
he  completely  reduced,  he  founded  there  a  mosque,  an 
hospital,  and  an  academy  '*,  the  last  of  which  became 
so  distinguished,  that  it  was  frequented  by  students 
from  Persia  and  Arabia.  Nor  was  the  extension  of  his 
empire  interrupted  by  this  attention  to  the  interior  con- 
cerns of  his  government.  When  he  had  first  by  his 
arms  reduced  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  he  then  by  force  or 
"  Caotimir,  lome  i.  pp.  67,  68.  "  Ibiil.,  p.  71, 


J 
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address  caused  his  sovereignty  to  be  acknowledged^  by 
inany  Moslem  princes,  who  had  possessed  themselves 
of  various  provinces  ;  and  when  his  dominion  was  thus 
at  length  extended  to  the  shore  of  the  strait,  which 
iseparates  Europe  from  Asia^^,  the  dissensions  of  the 
Grecian  court  afforded  in  the  year  1341  an  occasioD 
for  an  army  of  Turks,  to  effect  their  first  passage  into 
Europe,  as  the  friends  of  one  of  the  contending  parties. 

Orchan  was,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Amurath,  who  also  inherited  all  his 
virtues.     The  new  sultan  immediately  directed  his  at- 
tention to  Europe,  where  the  dominion  of  the  Turior 
then  began  to  be  considerable.    The  institution  of  the 
Janisaries^,  which  had  been  begun  by  his  father,  was 
completed  by  Amurath,  every  fifth  captive  being  re- 
served for  the  service  of  the  sultan.     The  corps  thus 
constituted  performed  the  most  important  services.     The 
fame  of  the  Turkish  arms  was  immediately  exalted  to  a 
very  high  degree ;   and  even  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
the  Ottoman  soldiery  ^^  was  considered  as  the   best  in 
Europe.     By  this  soldiery**,  at  the  end  of   forty-five 
years  from  their  first  invasion  of  Europe,  the   power  of 
the  Ottomans  was   established  throughout   almost  all 
Macedonia  and  Albania. 

This  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bajazet,  the 
fourth  in  a  succession  of  heroes.  The  Grecian  empire 
in  the  year  1390,  at  which  time  Bajazet  began  his  reign, 
was  almost  reduced  to  the  capital.     Constantinople  was 


^7  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  vi.  p.  315. 

"  Named  by  the  Turks  Jenitcheri,  or 
new  troops. — D'Herbelot,  art.  Jenitcheri, 
As  early  as  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  they  ceased  to  be  formed  of 
stranger  captives,  devoted  to  the  sove- 
rei^,  the  Christians  redeeming  their 
children ;  and  about  the  yeur  1680  a 
commutation  was  fixed  for  ever  with 
Mohammed  IV.  Originally  they  had 
not  been  permitted  to  many.    As  the 


government  became  weak,  this  pennittiM 
was  granted.  People  of  all  sorts,  efoi 
children,  were  then  enrolled  for  pratefr 
tion,  and  military  exercises  were  absB* 
doned,  the  troops  being  must^ed  09^ 
on  pay-days. — Constantinople  in  182^ 
by  C.  Macfarlane,  p.  319,  note.  L«i» 
1829.  They  were  massacred  by  the 
present  sultan^ — Ibid. 

^9  Busbequii  Epist.,  p.  174—177. 

»  CantuBir,  tome  I.  p«  100. 
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not  however  besieged  before  the  year  1395,  the  Interval 
having  been  occupied  with  other  enterprises  both  in' 
Asia  and  in  Europe.  Then  indeed  the  period  of  thtf 
Greek  empire  seemed  to  have  arrived ;  but  it  was  other- 
wise  decreed  by  the  divine  providence,  and  a  double 
agency  was  employed  to  arrest  its  apparent  destiny,  and  ■ 
to  procure  for  it  a  delay  of  ruin  during  tifty-eight  years. 
When  the  sultan  ^^  was  posted  before  the  capital,  and 
ready  to  rush  upon  his  prey,  the  grand  visir  in  his  pru- 
dence represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  think'  i 
of  securing  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  extensive'  I 
dominions,  before  he  should  augment  them  by  additional 
conquests ;  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  provoke 
a  combination  of  the  powers  of  Christendom,  which 
could  not  regard  with  indifference  the  loss  of  their  com-i 
mon  bulwark.  The  sultan,  yielding  to  his  admonition, 
consented  to  grant  a  truce  of  ten  years,  on  the  condition 
of  receiving  an  annual  tribute,  and  of  certain  conces- 
sions ",  by  which  the  authority,  and  even  the  religion 
of  the  Ottoman  government,  was  recognised  within  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  Before  this  disgraceful  truce  I 
had  expired,  a  new  and  formidable  conqueror  interposed: 
and  overwhelmed  Bajazet  with  unlocked  for  ruin.  In 
the  second  year  of  the  fifteenth  century^  Teraurleng,  or 
Tamerlane,  arrived  in  the  lesser  Asia  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  a  bloody  engagement  overthrew  the 
sultan,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

That  the  Ottoman  government  should,  during  a  whole 
century,  have  made  a  regular  and  rapid  progress  towards 

"  Cantimir,  tome  i.  p.  144,  &c.  AdriaooplB;    a    conlralion    bctiTMn    K 

*  The  alipuUlionti  wen  that  the  Otto-  ClirullHn    and  n  Moliummcdan  tru  in 

niHiu  should    bavii  Ubvity  to  build  in  ConstautilHiple  to  be  reTucml  to  Ibe  p*. 

ConBtantiaoplu  u  moiiquL'  and  a  coiict  of  triuicb,  io  Ailrisnuple  to  llie  ecclvaiislicil 

justice,  nnd  ti>  have  u  cody,  vho  nhould  judge  of  the  MohainnieclBiui. — Caatimii, 

ha**    powtr    lo    decide   any-  Uti^^stioa,  timii;  i.  p- 148. 

-which    lai^hl  Brine  there  betweeo   tno  "  Decliiw  and  Full,  ftb,  voL  ri.  p.  342,  ■ 

UoliammedanB,  b  Himitai  privilege  kciiig  &t. 

leciproHlly  ■Unicd  to  Ike  CbriMiui  in  i 
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the  subversion  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  that,  wlien  this 
empire  was  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  its  overpowering 
enemy,  the  consummation  of  the  enterprise  should  hate 
been  suddenly  postponed  for  fifty  years  by  the  unex-* 
pected  intervention  of  an  extraordinary  personage,  who 
was  himself  snatched  away  by  death  within  three  years, 
leaving  the  government,  which  he  had  subdued,  to  the 
son  of  the  vanquished  prince,  seems  to  be,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  event  in  the  history  of  nations,  a  for- 
tuitous concurrence  of  agencies,  destitute  of  all  relation 
to  any  common  result.  An  attentive  consideration  may 
however  discover,  that  this  first  impression  is  made  only 
by  the  extent  of  the  combination,  the  occurrences  being 
in  truth  connected,  though  in  relations  so  comprehensiTe, 
as  not  to  be  easily  perceived. 

In  Tamerlane  we  see  the  eventual  restorer  of  tfic 
empire  of   Persia,  which   had    become    necessary  for 
balancing  the  new  monarchy  of  the  Ottomans.     Sooa 
after  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  empire 
had  been  assailed  by  Ghinghis-khan,  and  after  forty- 
five  years  it  was  overthrown  by  his  successor,  leaving 
its  ruins  to  furnish  materials  for  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment.    The  interval  of  sixty-four  years,  interposed  be- 
tween the  reduction  of  Bagdad,  and  the  fall  of  Bajaze^ 
was  the  period  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  new 
monarchy;  and  when  this  power  had  been  sufficient^ 
matured,  and  was  evidently  adequate  to  the  functions  of 
an  independent,  and  even  predominating  state,  the  inte- 
rest of  the  political  system  of  Europe  required  that  it 
should  be    balanced    and    controlled   by   the  restored 
empire  of  Persia.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Turks  ww 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ^  most  formidable 

**   Quad  cogitantem  horror  corripit,      est;    ambo  certe    incolumet    CfH  m* 
quid  pofttremo  futiirum   ait,  cum  hanc      possumus.    Ab  illft  parte  stani  ~ — ^^ 


nostram  rationem  cum  eorum  compaio,      imperii  opes,  Tires  intef^rs,  anBorumiv* 
supecare  alteros,  alterot  interire  necease      etexeicitatio^inilMt«tontfiiii^TictfliiKii* 
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able  to  the  goveraments  of  Christendom.  The  importr; 
ance  of  the  dread  of  the  Persian  empire,  as  a  restraint 
of  their  enterprises  ^,  has  been  distinctly  stated  by  Bus- 
bequius,  who  had  been  deputed  from  Vienna  to  endeay 
vour  to  negociate  an  accommodation,  and,  when  he  had 
during  eight  years  suffered  all  the  indignity  of  personal 
restraint  ^,  was  well  satisfied  with  obtaining  a  truce  of  ' 
as  many  more,  even  on  the  dishonourable  condition  of 
paying  to  the  Turks  an  annual  tribute  of  thirty  thousand 
ducats  of  Hungary. 

It  was  the  conjecture  of  Newton  that  comets,  cominj  j 
from  distances  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  the  sola^  j 
system,  and  passing  in  their  rapid  courses  through  th^  ] 
planetary  orbits,  served  to  diS'use  from  their  prodigious  ] 
exhalations  the  renovating  principles  of  fertility  and  life. 
The  two  Tatar  conquerors  may  be  regarded  as  comet's  J 
of  the  political  world.     Issuing  from  wilds,  which  lay  ' 
beyond  the  combinations  of  policy,  they  rushed  through 
the  civilised  nations  with  resistless  impetuosity,  and  by 
their  transient,  but  powerful  agency,  gave  to  the  system 
the  impulses,  which  some  important  crisis  of  human 
interests  happened  at  each  period  to  demand. 

The  ravages  of  these  extraordinary  conquerors  did 
however  elsewhere  terminate  in  permanent  establish- 
ments. By  Ghinghis  and  his  successors  China  was 
gradually  subdued ",  and  the  Tatar  dynasty  begun, 
which  was  established  in  the  government  of  that  im- 
mense country  about  the  year  1279,  but  was  expelled 
by  the  native  Chinese  in  the  year  1367,  or  one  hundred 

unilullaa,  laborutn  pBlientU,  cancordia, 

onlo,  illwipUnB,  ihif^tas,  ligilnitn:  (.b 

lite    noiitri,     pulilio    upistu,    ptiialui 

luxDt,  lUminutai  virei,  Racti  aaimi,  la- 

burii  et  anDacuDi  iniioleutia,  conlunmcus       nonlriui  cKrvices  incniet,  qui 

mililgt,  Jute*  avjri,  Jisciplinio  conWmi)-       umi  audna  ilictre. — Ibid. 

tui,  licuutia,  temeritai,  cbrivtai,  cr^ula ;  *  IViiil,,  pp.  360,  4S4. 

Itiod^iie  MtpeBHiniim,  illisvmccre,nobU  *>  Uediue  and  Fall,  ftc, 

viad  Mliluro.— Bu»b«i.  Epit.,  (.  174.  207,  307. 
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and  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Ghinghis.  Tamerlane 
on  the  other  hand  eventually  gave  being  to  the  Mogul 
dominion  of  Hindostan  ^,  which  both  acqtiired  for  its 
chief  the  title  of  the  Great  Mogul,  while  the  original 
horde  was  lost  in  its  native  Tatary,  and  also  had  the 
fortune  of  a  much  longer  duration  than  the  Chinese 
empire  of  the  Moguls^  having  subsisted  in  vigour  to  the 
death  of  Aurungzeb^  in  the  year  1707,  and  in  some 
degree  even  to  the  year  1788,  or  two  hundred  and  six^- 
two  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  Mogul  dynas^ 
of  that  country. 

The  seeds  of  the  political  disunion  of  the  Turks  and 
Persians  had  been  sown  almost  from  the  commenoement 
of  their  common  religion,  or  more  than  eight  centuries 
before  the  re-establishment  of  the  Persian  government 
Two  parties  had  been  early  formed  among  the  followers 
of  Mohammed,  the  one  of  which  was  attached  to  the 
family  of  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the  impostor, 
and  the  other  was  opposed  to  his  pretensions.  The 
party  of  the  followers  of  Ali  however  did  not  become 
considerable  in  Persia  until  the  year  933,  or  during 
about  three  centuries  from  the  death  of  Mohammed. 
At  that  time,  the  caliphate  sinking  in  decay,  and  various 
independent  princes  partitioning  the  Arabian  empire, 


^  The  commencement  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty  of  India  followed  the  invasion 
01  Tamerlane  at  an  interval  of  one  hun* 
dred  and  twenty-seven  years.  Tamer- 
lane in  the  years  1398  and  1399  subdued 
Indiaand  returned  to  Samarcund.  Ulugh 
Beg,  his  grandson,  devoted  himself  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  particular  caused 
the  astronomical  tables,  distinguished  by 
his  name,  to  be  constructed.  Baber,  a 
descendant  of  Tamerlane  in  the  fifth 
generation,  when  he  had  maintained  a 
long  and  glorious  struggle  against  Shahi- 
beg,  khan  of  the  Usbeg  Tatars,  retreated 
into  India,  in  the  year  1525,  and  com- 
pleted the  conquest  in  the  following  year. 
—Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  L  pp. 
471;  472,  488,  489.     Maurice's  Moi 


Hist,  of  Hindostan,  toL  ii,  part  t  pi  9C^ 
&c.    Lond.,  1803. 

»  Maurice's  Mod.  Hiat  of  HindoiliB, 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.,  p.  285,  and  Suppl.  p.  626 
— 636.  The  empire  of  AoruDgieb,  «)iidi 
had  reached  from  the  tenth  to  the  thiitjf* 
fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  nearly  as  nr 
in  longitude,  and  had  produced  a  revenue 
exceeding  thirty-two  millions  of  pounds 
sterlinf^,  was  in  the  year  1788  reduced  to 
one  rumed  city,  Delhi,  with  a  small  siff- 
rounding  district,  and  a  few  lacks  of  re- 
pees  allowed  for  the  subsistence  of  tlw 
emperor  by  a  vassal  chief.  Sir  J.  Hsl- 
colm  remarks  that '  a  pageant,  supported 
'  by  the  British  nation,  still  aits  upon  tlis 
<  throne  of  Delhi.'— Hist,  of  Fteiaia,fiL 
lpp.4H485. 
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the  native  dynasty  of  the  Bowides,  which  established 
itself  in  the  government  of  that  country,  embraced  the 
party  of  AH  *  probably  because  its  founder  bore  the 
same  name.  As  the  Turkish  dynasties,  which  were  also 
established  vi-ithin  the  empire,  attached  themselves  to 
the  contrary  party,  that  mutual  animosity  of  the  Turks 
and  Persians  was  even  then  begun,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  years,  had  its  full 
manifestation  in  their  political  relations.  Though  how- 
ever the  followers  of  Ali  are  detested  as  heretics  by  the 
Turks  with  such  fervour  of  abomination^',  that  they 
consider  it  equally  meritorious  to  kill  one  Persian  as  to 
destroy  seventy  Christians,  it  does  not  appear  that  tha  J 
two  parties  differed  in  any  other  particulars,  than  the  ' 
antiquated  question  of  the  right  of  Ali  to  succeed  to 
the  caliphate,  and  some  ridiculous  disagreements  about 
ceremonial  observances  ™. 

When  Tamerlane  was  returning  from  the  defeat  of 
Bajazet,  he  gave  thirty  thousand  captives  to  Sudder-u- 
deen,  in  testimony  of  his  reverence  for  this  Persian  ^, 
who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  had 
asked  their  release,  when  required  to  say  what  favour 
the  conqueror  should  bestow  as  a  proof  of  his  veneration. 
The  captives  thus  emancipated  became  the  devoted 
disciples  of  him,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their 
liberty,  and  their  descendants,  at  the  end  of  a  century, 
placed  one  of  his  family  on  the  throne  of  his  country. 
Ismail,  the  first  prince  of  this  dynasty,  which  has  been 


"  CaDtimit,  tome  ii.  p.  160. 

"  The  TiirkB,  says  C»ntiniir,  tome  ii. 
pp.  159,  leu,  arc  no  Booncr  out  of  bed, 
Ihim  Ihcy  cooiider  thrmsvticH  obliged  by 
the  law,  before  Ibpj  begin  Uieir  iiCBjer, 
lo  wash  Iheij  feel,  oai!  lo  rub  Ihem  urilh 
(he  hBDil  before  they  piH  uo  their  alip- 
fiera ;  the  Peniuu  nn  tbu  conlcsir  naiti- 
ttin,  Uut  it  ii  PiffiiaeD  t  to  rab  tha  &«t  with 


the  naked  hand  wilhotit  wnsbing  tbem. 
According  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  the  praeti- 
Cftl  distinctions  of  Oia  two  secii  consist  in 
the  modes  of  hoMing  the  hands  and  of 
making  pTOstratioiui,  sod  other  forms 
equally  unimportanL — Hitt.  of   Perua, 


SM,  I 


Uisl.  of  ttm  late  Revolutiont  oTFei- 
sin,  voLi  pp.  S,  6,    Lend,,  17-I0. 
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distinguished  by  the  title  of  Sophi^,  compaenced  his 
reign  in  the  year  1602,  As  the  Greek  capital  was 
reduced  in  the  year  1453^  this  commencement  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Persian  monarchy  was  sufficientlj 
early,  for  restraining  the  aggressions  of  the  Turks,  espe- 
cially as  even  in  the  year  1480  the  Persian  hostilities 
were  sufficiently  formidable  to  cause  an  army  of  Turks 
to  be  recalled  from  Italy  *. 

The  great  defeat  of  Bajazet  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  eleven  years,  during  which  the  distresses  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  were  aggravated  by  the  contest  of  two  of 
his  sons ;  and  all  historians  agree  that»  if  the  ChristiaQ 
princes  had  known  how  to  avail  themselves  of  its  disor- 
ders ^9  this  government  would  either  have  been  t(^y 
destroyed)  or  at  least  driven  out  of  Europe.     But  the 
circumstances  of  Christendom  disqualified  it  for  such  an 
effort^  and  Mohammed  I.^  who  was  then  placed  upon  the 
throne,  re-established  the  dominion  of  his  family.     After 
this  interruption  we  again  observe  a  series  of  heroic  and 
successful  emperors  on  the  throne  of  the  Ottomans,  and 
their  dominion,  which  had  been  checked  and  thrown 
back  by  the  irruption  of  Tamerlane,  resumed  its  advances 
towards  the  subjugation  of  the  Greek  empire* 

Mohammed  I.,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  nine  years,  dis« 
tinguished  by  the  institutions  of  peace,  not  less  than 
by  the  achievements  of  war,  was  succeeded  by  his  son^ 
Amurath  IL,  who,  in  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years,  exhi- 
bited every  quality,  which  could  adorn  a  sovereign. 
While  this  prince  embraced  every  opportunity  of  encou- 
raging the  useful  arts,  he  was  successful  in  every  mili- 

**  Sir  J.  Malcolm  appears  to  couceive  root  tufftl,  ngnifyine  dean  or   jmrtj-^ 

that  this  title  was  derived  from  woojfee,  Hist,    of   Persia,  V(3.  i.  pp.  49S,  4)6. 

the  appellation  of  a  philosophical  devotee,  D'Herbelot  derives   the  woxd  from  the 

which  seems  to  have  been  particularly  Greek  term  signifying  a  wise  mam.   Alt 

applied  to  the  first  distinguished  person  Soft. 

of  the  family,  Suffee-u-deen,  both  ioqffee  ■*  Cantimir,  tome  ii,  p.  29. 

and  niffee  being  derived  from  the  same  **  Ibid,  tome  i,  p,  235.                 • 
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fary  enterprise,  except  in  his  attack  of  Bel^ade,  the 
bulwark  of  the  west.  In  his  faithful  observance  of  trea- 
ties too  he  exhibited  an  example,  which  might  shame 
the  Christians,  for,  though  the  Roman  pontiff  had 
authorised  the  king  of  Hungary  to  renew  the  war  in  dis* 
regard  of  a  solemn  engagement,  Amurath  honourably  ] 
observed  the  treaty,  which  he  had  concluded  with  the  I 
emperor*'.  Amurath  11,  died  in  the  year  1451,  and  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  Mo- 
hammed II.,  a  period  was  put  to  the  lingering  agony  of 
the  Greek  empire  by  the  reduction  of  the  capital.  A  cir- 
cumstance, connected  with  this  important  event,  deserves 
to  be  noticed,  as  it  may  serve  to  show,  how  much  the 
great  issues  of  political  events  may  be  affected  by  con- 
tingencies. On  the  day  following  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, twenty-nine  gallies  arrived  from  the  west  for 
its  relief'*.  Since  the  Turks  on  a  mere  rumour  of  this 
armament  had  deliberated  about  raising  the  siege,  it 
may  be  concluded  that,  if  it  had  arrived  before  the 
reduction  of  the  city,  the  enterprise  would  have  been 
immediately  abandoned. 

When  the  Latins,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  crusades, 
had  possessed  themselves  of  the  capital  and  the  territory 
of  their  Greek  allies,  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  empire  still 
subsisted  in  three  establishments  of  its  fugitives,  two  of 
which  assumed  the  title  of  imperial  dignity.  Theo- 
dore Lascaris^,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Alexius,  soliciting  the  alliance  of  the  Turkish 
sultan,  established  himself  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  and  at 
length  comprehended  within  his  dominion  the  whole 
territory  extending  from  the  MjEander  to  the  suburb  of 
Constantinople,  About  the  same  time  the  grandson  of 
another  emperor*",  who  was  governor,  or  duke  of  Trehi- 

*'  Hiat.  de  Siciletiu  Bungiiy,tDnie  iii.  '"  Dvdiue  and  FiU,  &c.,  vul.  vi.  pp, 

p.  1U6.  181,  \S'i. 

"  BurigD},  tome  ili.  pp.  132,  133,  •■  Ibid,  p.  183. 
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zond,  availed  himself  of  the  public  confusion  to  usurp 
the  sovereignty  of  that  place,  and  reigned  in  peace^ 
though  without  changing  his  title,  from  Sinope  to  the 
Phasis  along  the  coast  of  the  Black-sea ;  his  grandsooi 
not  content  with  independency,  assumed,  as  Theodore 
had  done  before,  the  imperial  dignity.  In  Europe  also** 
an  independent  principality  was  founded  by  an  illegiti* 
mate  member  of  the  same  family,  who  established  him* 
self  in  Epirus,  iBtolia,  and  Thessaly,  but  contented 
himself  with  the  appellation  of  despot.  The  first  of 
these  three  governments  will  be  found  to  have  furnished 
the  immediate  agency,  in  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
empire  after  the  dominion  of  the  Latins,  and  all  to  have 
contributed  to  maintain  its  alienation  from  the  westeiB 
Christians,  and  thus  to  cause  it  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
Turks. 

That  the  Greek  empire  should  be  re-established,  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the 
western  nations.  The  possession  of  the  Latins,  continued 
during  fifty-seven  years,  was  sufficient  for  communicating 
to  them  some  admiration  at  least  of  the  arts  of  a  more 
improved  people,  and  for  connecting  the  maritime  states 
with  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  capital.  If  however  it 
had  been  protracted  to  the  time  of  the  Turkish  conquest, 
without  any  intervening  re-establishment  of  the  former 
empire,  it  could  have  served  only  to  engage  them  in  a 
renewed  struggle  with  the  infidels  for  a  territory,  which 
they  probably  would  not  have  been  able  effectually  to 
defend,  and  which,  if  it  could  have  been  protected,  must 
have  been  superfluous  and  embarrassing  to  the  rising 
system  of  the  west.  Between  the  expulsion  of  the  Latins 
and  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople  an  interval 
was  accordingly  interposed  by  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Greek  empire.     Nor  was  this  interval,  which  ex- 

^  DediiiQiiid  Fall,  &c^  vol  Tip*  l^ 
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tended  to  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  years,  longer  than  . 
was  expedient  for  the  improvement  of  the  western  nations. 
While  the  empire  of  the  Latins  subsisted,  they  were  yet 
too  barbarous  for  attaining  to  more  tlian  an  admiration 
of  the  refinement  of  art,  which  had  been  treasured  in  tha 
city  of  Gonstantine,  and  it  was  necessary  that  much  more 
time  should  elapse,  before  the  literary  stores  of  that  x 
ancient  capital  could  be  valued  even  in  Italy. 

While  the  time,  thus  required  for  transmitting  the 
refinement  of  Greece,  was  furnished  by  the  lingering 
existence  of  the  restored  empire,  the  alarming  dangers, 
to  which  it  was  constantly  exposed,  served  to  overcome 
the  resentment,  which  would  else  have  so  increased  the  1 
alienation  of  the  Greeks,  as  to  have  separated  them  from  , 
all  communication  with  the  Latins.     As  the  Turks  slowly, .. 
pressed  onward  to  the  conquest,  which  should  establish  ] 
them  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  the  Greeks  could  dis- 
cover no  hope  of  relief  except  in  the  succours  of  the 
western  Christians.     The  most  urgent  solicitations  were 
accordingly  employed,  and  a  proposal  was  repeatedly 
made,  though  perhaps  a  fallacious  one,  of  surrendering  j 
the  distinctive  character  and  independence  of  the  Grecian 
church".     During  these  apprehensions  and  negotiations 
a  favourable  opportunity  was  afibrded  for  the  removal 


"  Tha  seporetian  of  tha  Otetk  ud 
Latin  chinches,  which  had  originaled  in 
tta«  jeslDuiv  uf  enlcsiaiticiil  puwei,  re. 
cuivBil  a  distinctive  character  in  ths 
Mvenlh  centiity.  when  the  eighth  council 
of  Toledo  determined,  thnt  the  Iloly 
Spirit  shuuld  he  believed  la  have  pro- 
ceeded from  both  Ibe  Father  and  the  Sou. 
The  creed  framed  in  tlie  CDundl  of  Nice 
had  been  directed  so  exclueivelf  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  doctrio*  of  Ariiis, 
tliat  ia  ngnd  to  the  third  Person  of  the 
trinity  it  contained  only  thii  declaration 
'  ^WB  belioTB)  also  Id  tie  Holy  Sjiirit.' — 
Sociatia  Hiat.  Eccln.,  lib.  i.  cup.  liii. 
Tbii  port  of  the  ChkiUan  doctrius  ap- 
P«u«l  ■avmidfto  nqqite  tD  ben^Bnd 


more  particulu,  and,  for  innintaining  (faf  1 
dignity  of  the  second  Person,  the  laprB*.  J 
■ion  '  and  fiom  the  Son '  WM  hi  the  jri«#'.^ 
G&3  introduced  by  the  Spanish   coimcU 
into  the  creed  of  the  chardi,  immediatttlr 
after  tliot  the  Atiun  Gotha  of  Spain  had 
been  converted  to    orthodoiy. — Ueclina 
and  Fall,  Sie^  vol.  iii.  p.  bbl.    The  other 
distiactiDns  of  tha  two  church    , 
Greeks  paemptorily  refuaed  to  ocka 
Mffi  tlia  alteration  thiu  made  by  a  I^ 
council,  itlaled  to  purgatorj',  the  si 
macy  of  the  pope,  the  uie  of  unLeat 
bread  in  the  euchonst,    and  tmiuubttaif 
tiatiuii,  as  they  were  stated  in  the  council 
uf  Florence,  when  on  attempt  was  mada 
ts  fflhct  ■  nnlniii    rnmniii  ii.  616> 
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both  of  the  teachers,  and  of  the  literature  of  Greece,  frtmi 
that  country  into  Italy,  which  had  then  been  prepared 
for  their  reception*^  by  the  gradual  progress  of  its  own 
improvement,  and  especially  by  the  genius  of  its  dis- 
tinguished triumvirate,  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccacio. 

Michael  Palaeologus,  who  had  been  recently  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  Nice,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lineal 
heir,  and  displayed  the  virtues  and  vices^  of  the  founder 
of  a  new  dynasty,  effected  the  restoration  of  his  original 
country  with  the  assistance  of  the  Genoese,  vrho  were 
jealous  of  the  influence  of  their  Venetian  rivals  with  the 
Latin  masters  of  Constantinople.     That  this  chief  was  a 
usurper  had  the  other  operation  of  assisting  to  maintain 
the  alienation  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Latins.     The  new 
emperor  was  soon  excommunicated  by  the  patriarch*  far 
the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  blinded  the  young  prince, 
whose  throne  he  had  usurped;  and,  though  at  the  eaod 
of  six  years  the  penitent  sovereign  was  restored  to  reli- 
gious communion,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  patriarch  survived 
in  a  powerful  party  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  who  pe^ 
severed  more  than  forty-eight  years  in  a  schism,  occa- 
sioned   by  the  degradation  and  banishment  of  their 
unbending  chief.     The  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  separation, 
which  had  thus  arisen  from  the  usurpation  of  the  throne 
of  Nice,  was  fostered  by  the  rivalry  of  Trebizond,  which 
furnished^  another  line  of  imperial  princes,  adverse  to 
the  reigning   family   of  Constantinople,   and   therefore 
favourable  to  the  party  opposed  to  its  authority.    The 


*•  *  We  may  tremble,'  says  the  his- 
torian of  the  Roman  empire,  vol.  vi.  p. 
417/  at  the  thought,  that  Greece  might 
have  been  overwhelmed,  with  her  schools 
and  libraries,  before  Europe  had  emerged 
from  the  deluge  of  barbarism ;  that  the 
seeds  of  science  might  have  been  scat^ 
tered  by  the  winds,  before  the  Italian  soil 
Was  prepared  for  their  cultivation.'  A 
valuable  tevtimony  this  of  the  moral  go- 


vernment of  the  world. 

^  Decline  and  Fall,  &e^  voL  vl  Yf» 
203, 204. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  235. 

^  The  first  prince  of  Trebbond  irss 
the  grandson  of  an  emperor  of  a  dyosstj) 
which  had  been  succeeded  on  the  thraoe 
by  that,  with  which  Theodore  of  Nitt 
claimed  a  connezioii  ~ 
Yol.Ti.pklMl> 
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I  so  much  I 

jcted  the  I 


European  principality  also,  though  at  this  time 
to  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  still  maintained 
of  its  temporary  independence,  that  it  protected 
hostile  synods  of  the  fugitive  monks  and  bishops,  who 
resisted  the  wishes  of  their  sovereign.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  chief  concerns  of  the  state  were  the  choice 
of  the  patriarch  and  his  management  of  the  church*' ; 
and,  when  the  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastics  had  been  so 
much  excited,  it  must  have  been  impracticable  to  induce 
tliem  to  yield  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Latin 
church. 

The  distractions  of  this  feeble  government  prepared  it 
long  before  for  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  The  dynasty 
of  the  Palteologi  was  in  the  year  1341  compelled  to  share 
its  power  for  a  time  with  a  noble,  named  Cantacuzene, 
too  considerable  to  remain  in  the  subordinate  condition 
of  a  subject.  From  this  intrusion  it  was  relieved  in  the 
year  1355  by  the  forced  abdication  of  the  new  usurper  ; 
but  the  struggle  afforded  the  memorable  occasion  of  intro- 
ducing the  Ottomans  into  Europe^.  The  emperor  and 
his  rival  contended  alike  for  the  favour  of  the  common 
enemy,  which  was  however  gained  by  the  address  of 
Cantacuzene,  who  even  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  infidel  prince. 

At  this  time  we  find"  two  emperors  and  three  empresses 
onthe  throne  of  Constantinople.  Though  the  usurper  was 

_*^  or  Ite  iniernal  slftte  of  that  church 
D  jud^enl  may  be  fonneil  from  the  niisei- 
»Ub  dispute,  by  which  it  was  occulted 
■liDut  a  ceiituiy  befora  the  reduction  of 
CtHiHtantiuDpIc,  conceniing  the  li|;ht  ma- 
tiitialei  la  Ihc  lUacipInt  of  oui  Saviimc  io 
Iha  tinnifigiinitiDn.  The  questiun  had 
sriw^n  fiom  a  visiDnary  peisimsiop,  )itB- 
vdirat  aiDonglhu  lunaka  o(  ALho9  at  laait 
bora  tbu  elevmUi  century,  that  by  per- 
sevnring  ia  ta  ubattiLCtcd  contemidaUaa 
uf  Uh!  miildle  Dt  the  b«JI}r,  the  region  of 
the  Davul,  tbii;  could  attain  to  a.  paicep- 


tion  vt  a  m\-9tit:al  and  gthereat  light. 
Thii  they  maintained  to  be  the  same  ma- 
nifcstation  of  Ihe  divine  nature,  which 
had  been  TOuchsared  to  the  disciple*  on 
mount  Tabur ;  and  a  tynod  o{  (he  Greek 
church,  in  which  the  emparor  CantaeiiienB 
presided,  vstablidhed  us  an  article  of  Tutb 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  uncreuted  na- 
ture of  the  light  of  mount  Tahorr— De- 
cline and  Fall,  &c.,  «al.  vi.  p.  27S. 

«  Ibid.,p.3l8. 

•■  Ibid.,  11.274. 
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forced  to  abdicate,  the  government  was  incapable  of 
resuming  tranquillity  and  vigour.  The  empire  was  con- 
tracted to  a  comer  of  Thrace'^^  between  the  Propontis 
and  the  Black-sea,  about  fifty  miles  in  len^h  and  thirty 
in  breadth.  Even  this  little  district  it  was  found  neces^ 
sary  to  dismember  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the 
various  individuals  of  the  reigning  family^  so  that  two 
emperors  reigned  together  over  little  more  than  the 
capital.  So  dependent  was  this  feeble  remnant  of  a  state, 
that  one  of  the  two  emperors,  with  a  hundred  of  the 
noblest  Greeks,  was  forced  to  obey  a  peremptory  order, 
requiring  them  to  serve  in  the  wars  of  the  Turkish  suJ- 
tan^^,  and  that  an  attempt  to  fortify  Constantinople  was 
at  his  desire  instantly  countermanded.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  empire  was  indebted  for  the 
prolongation  of  its  existence  during  fifty  y^ars,  not  to 
any  internal  resources  still  possessed,  not  to  any  support 
received  from  the  other  Christian  states  of  Europe^,  but 
to  the  seasonable  interposition  of  Tamerlane  in  cnishiiig 
for  a  time  its  formidable  enemy. 

In  the  combinations  of  remote  and  dissimilar  causes  it 
is  curious  to  observe  that,  as  the  irruption  of  a  barbarian 
issuing  from  the  wilds  of  Tatary  arrested  and  suspended 
the  assault  of  the  Ottomans,  so  more  than  a  centoiy 
before  had  the  Greek  empire  been  rescued  from  the  am- 
bition of  a  European  prince  by  a  barbarous  conspiracy 
in  the  west.  When  Charles  of  Anjou  had,  in  the  year 
1266,  possessed  himself  of  the  throne  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
the  conquest  of  the  feeble  empire  of  Greece  became  a 
natural  object  of  his  wishes,  and  he  actually  engaged  in 

*^  Dedine  and  Fall,  &c  vol.  vi.  p.  328.  diverted  the  western  nationi  {ram  the  i»> 

^*  This  title  was  first  assumed  by  Ba-  lief  of  the  Greeks.    The  Itoliaas  ws 

jaset  I.|  instead  of  emiri  having  received  even  tempted  by  present  interest,  to  wun 

a^  grant  of  it  by  patent  from  the  caliph  of  the  enemy  of  their  religion  ;  a  'r^^  oC 

Kgypt.— Ibid.,  p.  299.  Genoese   in   particular,    settled  on  thi 

^"  The  schism  of  the  west,  and  the  lac-  Ionian  coast,  was  bribed  by  a  locatiit 

tioni  aod  wars  of  France  and  England^  monoj^y  of  fthim^  l)i|d,  ui  9I8, 
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the  enterprise  with  a  considerable  force".  From  this 
project  however,  which  would  have  inconveniently 
brought  Greece  within  the  policy  of  western  Europe,  he 
was  recalled  by  the  revolution  begun  with  the  Siciiian 
Vespers,  the  Greek  emperor"  assisting  with  his  treasures 
a  diversion  so  favourable  to  his  safety. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  of  the  history  of  the 
Ottoman  government  were  preparatory  to  the  subversion 
of  the  Greek  empire.  The  remaining  sixty-seven,  of  the 
period  comprehended  within  the  present  chapter,  were 
employed  in  extending  and  establishing  the  dominion  of 
the  conquerors.  This  latter  portion  was  occupied  by 
three  reigns,  those  of  Mohammed  II.,  who  effected  the 
conquest,  of  Bajazet  II.,  and  of  Selim  I. ;  all  worthy  suc- 
cessors of  the  earlier  princes,  who  had  created  and  formed 
Uiis  victorious  monarchy. 

Mohammed  11.,  in  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  continued 
a  career  of  success,  begnn  with  an  achievement  so  bril- 
liant as  the  capture  of  the  Grecian  capital.  Like  his 
father  Amurath  indeed  he  failed  before  Belgrade,  but  in 
every  other  quarter  victory  attended  his  arms.  All  tlie 
continental  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  with  two  of 
the  principal  islands,  either  submitted  voluntarily,  or 
were  reduced  by  force ;  Caramania,  which  had  ever 
checked  the  power  of  the  Ottomans,  was  by  this  prince 
entirely  subdued;  the  Genoese  were  driven  from  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus,  which  was  annexed  to  the  dominioo 
of  the  Turks^;  and  considerable  successes  were  obtained 


"  Ten  thousand  men  Bt  nnnii,  a  nu- 
TncrotK  body  of  inruilTjr,  taA  a  Beet  of 
moTVtban  three  hunrJrtd  xhipsand  tranfr- 
IioHs. — ilecline  and  Fall,  te.,  vol,  vi,  p. 


*  Hb  found  there  in  tha  y«Bt   1471 

Monjfili  Gierai,  descended  froin  lh«  Cojit- 
chak  princea,  wham  he  maile  khan  of  Iha 
ea. — Canlimir,  loma  ii  p.  27.     The 


Ihe  Crimea,  biit  cho«a  bin  succes!ior  from 
(he  Home  family.  In  the  year  1 774  the 
Ctimean  Tatan  becamo  iudejiendeat  by 
the  aid  of  the  Ruuiana,  and  m  thg  year 
I7H3  they  fell  under  the  pover  uf  that 
people.  Accucding  lu  th«  comtnoa  opi- 
iiiun  ut  the  Turki  tlierv  wure  two  prinei- 
|i»l  branchax  of  the  0|niiian  tribe,  thai 
of  Ihe  Ottomaui  and  that  uf  tbu  Ali|eD- 
gtatuum;  and  from  the  latter  tbe  khan* 


Tuik«  It  pleanic  d^gicd  tbe  Uu  of     of  Hk  Coidm  ue  beltcred  to  have  de> 
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in  a  war,  in  which  the  Persians  had  been  the  aggressors. 
The  ambition  of  the  Turkish  prince,  inflamed  by  this 
series  of  triumphs,  was  then  directed  to  the  attack  of  the 
Christians  of  the  west,  and  a  considerable  fleet  was  sent 
in  the  year  1480.  This  was  the  expedition,  in  wbich,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  the  power  of  Turkey  was  first 
controlled  by  the  balancing  power  of  Persia.  When  he 
had  effectually  repressed  the  hostilities,  by  which  he 
had  been  recalled  from  Italy,  he  prepared  to  subjugate 
the  power,  by  which  they  had  been  waged,  but  death 
arrested  his  course,  and  transferred  the  empire  to  his 
son  Bajazet  11. 

The  character  of  this  prince,  comparatively  pacific, 
appears  to  have  been  useful  in  moderating  the  rage  of 
conquest.  His  milder  temper  was  in  some  degree  mani- 
fested in  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  by  pro- 
secuting a  plan  of  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in 
disregard  of  the  representations  of  his  ministers.  Bk 
reign  however,  though  not  so  brilliant  as  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, was  by  no  means  passed  in  inactivity.  By  him  * 
was  begun  the  contest  with  the  sovereign  of  Egypt,  which 
was  terminated  by  his  successor  in  the  subjugation  of 
that  country ;  and  the  measures  which  he  adopted  for 
restraining  the  Circassians,  deprived  the  Egyptians  of 
that  continued  supply  of  slaves,  which,  under  the  well- 
known  name  of  Mamelukes,  constituted  its  military 
strength.  During  sixteen  years*^  he  was  successful  in 
all  his  enterprises ;  but,  having  indulged  himself**  during 
the  ten  succeeding  years  in  the  repose,  which  had  been 
procured  by  so  many  victories,  he  disgusted  the  eager 
spirits  of  his  subjects,  arid,  while  he  was  taking  measures 

•cended  in  an  uninterrupted  seriei.    A      chosen  from  that    other  family.«-Cai- 
law  was  accordingly  established  bv  the      timir,  mef.  xcii. 
Ottoman  sultans,  &at|  if  their  race  should  ^  Ibid.,  tome  ii.  p.  92, 

becomo  extiact,  a  successor  should  \m         ^  Ibid^  p.  91 — 98. 

"Ibid.,  p.  09,  Ac 
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as  deposed 


for  resigning  the  empire  to  his  eldest  eon,  was  c 

by  his  second  son  Selim,  by  whose  order  he  was  soon 

afterwards  assassinated,  when  lie  had  reig;Qed  thirty-two 

years. 

Selim  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1512, 
completed  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  by  the  reduction  of 
Egypt  and  its  dependent  territory,  effected  in  the  year 
1517.  His  ambition  had  been,  like  that  of  Mohammed 
II.,  directed  to  the  conquest  of  Persia,  which  he  was 
desirous  of  accomplishing^' before  he  should  attempt  to 
conquer  Egypt,  that  he  might  engage  in  this  other  enter- 
prise with  greater  security.  In  the  war  with  Persia  he 
was  during  three  years  uniformly  successful*' ;  and,  when 
he  had  a  near  prospect  of  becoming  master  of  the  coun- 
try, the  sultan  of  Egypt  offered  his  assistance.  This 
incident  however,  which  seemed  to  promise  entire  and 
speedy  success,  eventually  delivered  Persia,  and  subju- 
gated Egypt  and  Syria,  an  act  of  violence,  committed  by 
the  Egyptian  soldiery,  having  given  offence  to  Selim, 
and  determined  him  to  turn  his  whole  force  against  his 
auxiliaries.  The  glory  of  Selim  was  completed*'  by  the 
voluntary  submission  of  Mecca,  the  centre  of  the  religious 
veneration  of  all  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  His  am- 
bition was  then  again  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  Persia; 
but  in  this  project,  which  seemed  to  require  only  that  it 
should  be  attempted,  he  was,  like  his  predecessor,  de- 
feated by  death.  The  reduction  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
perfected  the  combination,  by  which  the  ancient  inter- 
course with  India  was  embarrassed,  and  European  adven- 
ture driven  to  the  ocean ;  the  subjugation  of  Persia 
■would  have  destroyed  the  countercheck  of  the  Turkish 
power,  which  was  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the 
western  countries  of  Europe. 

Though  the  Ottomans  had  been  a  tribe  of  Tatars,  who 

"  CinUniir,  lome  ii.  r-  1"6.  *  Iljid,  p.  191.  "  IKi,  p-  207. 
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were  distinguished^^  by  their  reverence  for  illustrious 
families,  yet,  probably  in  consequence  of  that  long  series 
of  military  discipline,  which  must  have  transformed  them 
into  a  society  of  military  adventurers,  they  became  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  ancestry ''^  and  thus  were 
directly  contrasted  to  the  feudal  nations  of  the  west,  to 
which  they  were  opposed.      This  contrast^  has  been 
alleged  by  Busbequius,  as  that  which  in  his  time  gave  a 
decisive  superiority  to  the  Turkish  arms.     The  energies 
of  a  military  nation  were  then,  as  in  our  own  time,  ex* 
alted  by  the  abolition  of  distinctions,  which  must  tend  to 
repress  the  ardour  of  enterprise,  however  they  may  be 
favourable  to  orderly  government    From  the  same  souree 
another  peculiarity  was  probably  derived,  by  which  the 
Turks  were  distinguished  from  the   western   nations. 
Duelling,  which  however  indefensible  in  principle,  is 
connected  with  a  sense  of  personal  honour,  was  repnh 
bated  in  the  Ottoman  empire®.     The  enemies  of  their 
religion  were  the  only  legitimate  objects  of  the  fiiiy  of 
Turks ;  and,  where  all  distinctions  emanated  only  from 
the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  no  principle  of  personal 
honour  could  urge  to  a  vindictive  indulgence  of  private 
animosity.     Thus  destitute  of  the  principle  of  personal 
honour,  and  ignorant  of  all  hereditary  pretensions,  the 
Ottomans  looked  only  to  their  chief  for  distinction.    Tht 
government  however  was  not  a  simple  and  unqualified 
despotism,  being  in  some  small  degree  controlled  by  the 
Oulemah^,  or  body  of  the  church  and  law,  the  chief 


^  Cantimir,  tome  ii.  p.  145. 

•■  Ba8be<]|uii  Epist.,  pp.  160, 161. 

^  Sic  e&  m  gente  dignitatea,  honoresi 
xnagistratus,  virtutum  et  meritoium  pn^ 
mia  sunt :  improbitas,  ignavia,  inertia, 
nuHu  honore  pensantur,  jacent,  contem- 
nuuturque.  Ergo  illi  rebus  gestis  florent, 
dominantur,  imperii  fines  quotidie  pro- 
ferunt:  apud  nos  aliis  vivitur  moribus, 
virtuti  nihil  est  relictum  loci ;  omnia  na* 
talibus  defenintury    opioiouo   natalhun 


onmes  honoris  aditus  occupantor.— Ibid, 
p.  100. 

»  Ibid^  pp.  200,  20 1 .  Cantimir,  tntt 
ii.  p.  1 67.  It  was  not  so  however  withthe 
Arabs,  at  least  in  Spain,  for  a  duel  ip- 
pears  to  have  been  fought  among  theiB 
m  that  country  in  the  year  978.-^fit 
de  la  Domination  des  Arabes  et  des 
Maures  en  Espagne  et  en  Portugal,  tott 
ii.  p.  12. 

«  nieMafti  lio«rever,ordi]rfof  tti* 
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order  of  which,  that  of  the  Moulahs,  is  hereditary;  nor 
has  the  standing  army,  which  indeed  is  but  an  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  the  national  force,  ever  proceeded 
to  the  deposition  of  a  sovereign,  except  as  it  was  insti- 
gated by  the  body  of  the  law.  Under  such  a  control, 
the  government  was  fitted,  when  a  sufficient  impression 
had  been  made  upon  the  feudal  establishments  of  Chris- 
tendom, to  remain  stationary,  or  even  to  become  retro- 
grade, while  these  were  advancing  in  improvement,  and 
thus  to  become  comparatively  ineffective  and  unimpor- 
tant, when  its  activity  was  not  longer  required. 

The  infancy  of  this  nation  was  not  marked  with  such 
barbarity,  as  has  stigmatised  the  earlier  history  of  the  i 
Saracens.  The  immediate  successor  of  Othman  was  on  -j 
the  contrary  distinguished  by  an  anxious  desire  of  esta*  j 
blishing  seminaries  of  learning  throughout  his  territory; 
and  when  the  career  of  conquest ''  had  been  suspended, 
and  the  Turkish  sovereigns  had  begun  to  enjoy  tran- 
quillity, the  ancient  rudeness  of  the  national  manners 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  more  espe- 
cially music,  were  cultivated  with  success.  The  Turks* 
also  had  the  entire  systems  both  of  the  Aristotelian  and 
of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  translated  into  their  lan- 
gTiage,  though  the  latter  was  more  generally  adopted,  as 
being  accommodated  to  present  enjoyment  **.  But  the 
political  importance  of  the  Oulemah  directed  the  enqui- 
ries of  the  Turks  to  the  code  of  their  prophet,  while  the 
military  habits,  which  the  original  circumstances  of  the 
nation  rendered  inveterate,  alienated  them  from  specu- 
lative researches.  Painting  was  specially  proscribed 
by  their  religion  in  its  abhorrence  of  idolatrous  reprc- 


body,    may    miw,    anyi   Cantimrr,  who 

wrote  at  the  bsginDiiig  of  the  Bi|{hteenth 
cvnlury,  be  ctepoMil  by  the  sultio,  it  hu 
Bi'nlence  ihoulcl  be  tlisagiteable ;  ud.  if 
be  ibuuld  be  deeDMd  guiUy  of  any  coo- 


idvnble  offence,  may  be  brayed  to  deoll 
namnrtar.— Tgmei.  p,  11&. 
"  Cwitimir,  tume  ii.  p.  237. 
'  OUnTBtiuiif  un  the  Turks,  p.  3'J. 
—      •  sii.p.l2(L 
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sentations,  and  the  exercise  of  this  art  was  accordingij 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  was  permitted  '^ 
to  delineate  only  the  hands  and  feet  of  their  prophet, 
no  portraits  being  allowed,  except  only  of  the  sultans, 
and  these  being  preserved  only  in  the  library  of  the 
palace,  whereas  the  Persians,  less  scrupulous,  prefixed 
to  their  histories  portraits,  not  only  of  Mohammed,  but 
of  other  prophets,  and  of  their  emperors.  Busbequius  ^ 
speaks  of  the  Turks  as  in  his  time,  or  in  the  sixteaith 
century,  generally  disposed  to  adopt  the  usages  of  other 
nations  ;  but  says  that  they  would  not  admit  the  ^rpo- 
graphical  art,  because  their  sacred  writings  would  hare 
ceased  to  be  writings,  nor  public  clocks,  because  they 
would  infringe  the  authority  of  some  ancient  usages. 
For  the  opposition  made  to  the  introduction  of  printing 
in  later  times  another  cause  has  been  assigned,  the  pre- 
sent interest  of  a  numerous  class  of  persons  employed  m 
transcription. 

The  Turks  thus  appear  from  the  beginning  to  have 
acquired  from  the  cultivated  Arabs  and  Greeks  the  fiist 
rudiments  of  literature  and  even  philosophy,  but  never 
to  have  aspired  to  any  eminence  of  attainment  Not 
actuated  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs,  they  did  not 
like  them  reject  the  first  opportunities  of  improvement; 
but,  less  favoured  by  nature  with  the  gifts  of  genius, 
and  longer  harassed  by  military  enterprises,  neither  did 
they  seek  to  crown  their  successful  fortune  with  the 
elegance  of  intellectual  refinement.  We  find  among 
the  early  sovereigns  of  the  Turks  no  such  character  as 
the  Arabian  caliph,  who  saw  no  necessity  for  any  other 
book  than  the  koran ;  but,  when  these  northern  Moham- 
medans became  possessed  of  Greece  itself,  they  did  not 
catch  the  enthusiasm  of  learning  and  art  from  its  sacred 
relics,  as  the  Arabs  had  been  inflamed  by  the  inferior 

^  Cantimir,  tome  ii.  pp.  255,  256.  ^  Epist.,  pp.  214,  215. 
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refinement  of  tlie  Persians.  The  function  of  the  Turk* 
was  merely  political,  and  to  this  their  character  waft'  I 
adjusted.  The  Arabs  had  already  transmitted  know^'  i 
ledo;e  to  the  west,  and  the  system  of  Europe  at  thiB^ 
time  required  only  to  be  compressed  and  invigorated- 
bv  the  aggressions  of  a  nation  of  soldiers,  who  might 
drive  before  them  the  refinement  still  treasured  in  the*  | 
eastern  empire. 

The  character  of  retired  sanctity,  which  distinguisbefll'  | 
the  ancestors  of  Ismail,  the  first  prince  of  the  restored'  ■ 
empire  of  Persia"',  was  gradually  converted  into  on«f  I 
of  political  enterprise,  as  the  donation  of  Tamerlane  had  1 
given  them    importance,    and  this    importance  excited'  i 
jealousy  and  hostility  in  the  Tatar  rulers  of  the  count^J^■ 
The  dissensions  of  those  chieftains,  who  had  risen  ta  i 
power  on  the  ruin  of  the  family  of  Tamerlane,  prepared,' 
during  a  distracted  period  of  twenty-six  years,  the  waj^  \ 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty.     Ismail  accord- 
ingly, at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  availed  himself  of  j 
the  favourable  opportunity  for  beginning  his  military  f 
operations;  and  in  the  year  1502,  not  four  years  from 
the    first  effort  of  his  arras,  the  youthful    adventurer  j 
became  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  kingdom  of  | 
Persia,     The  advancement  of  this  prince  was  favoured  I 
by  other  circumstances,  besides  the  public  disorder  of  1 
the  country.     Ntit  having  been  born  the  chief  of  a  tribe^ 
ho  was  not  to  other  tribes  an  object  of  jealousy ;  anff  I 
the  character  of  sanctity,  which  his  family  had  acquired, 
procured  for  them  almost  universal  veneration. 

The  more  celebrated  of  the  ancestors  of  Ismail,  wha  I 
were  sauffces,  or  philosophical  deists,  had  chosen,  as  an  I 
object  more  comprehensible  to  their  adherents,  to  attacfcc  J 
themselves  to  the  sect  of  All,  from  whom  they  claimed 
to  have  descended,  and  whose  wrongs  had  formed  an 
n  Sir  J.  Malcolm'!  Hut.  oT  Partu,  nl.  i.  p.  494,  Sc. 
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early  division  among  the  followera  of  Mohammed.  Tii| 
principle  of  separation,  tliiis  adopted  to  stren^thea 
party,  becarae,  by  the  advancement  of  Ismail,  the  ch« 
racteristic  of  the  nation,  which  he  governed,  a  Uifl 
portion  of  tiie  people  being  already  attached  to  it ; 
as  in  western  Europe  the  religious  opposition  of  tiu 
Protestants  and  Homanists  became  in  a  later  period  tb 
actuating  principle  of  political  equilibrium,  bo  was  thi 
at  this  titne  formed  a  balance  between  the  two  Muhaift 
medan  governments  by  the  contention  about  the  right 
succession  among  the  earlier  caliphs. 

Here  we  discover  the  importance  of  the  suppreintt 
of  the  caliphate,  which  had  been  effected  by  the  TBtan 
in  the  year  1258,  or  two  hundred  and  forty-four  yeM 
before  the  restoration  of  Persia.  If  the  succession 
the  caliphs  had  been  still  continued  in  Bagdad,  and  lllj 
acknowledged  head  of  the  common  religion  had 
resided  within  the  territory  of  Persia,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  that  the  balance  of  Turkey  and  Persia  could 
have  been  maintained  on  any  sectarian  principle,  for  tlit 
Persians  could  not  as  a  nation  have  disowned  the  cali- 
phate, which  had  been  so  long  cherished,  and  was  gtill 

■  existing  in  their  country.  This  centre  of  reli^'oui 
union  however  having  been  destroyed  by  the  supprffr 
sion  of  the  caliphate,  the  two  Mohammedan  govemiDents 
might  be  divided  on  the  question  of  the  succession, 
which  had  acquired  additional  importance  in  the  mindi 
of  men,  as  the  power  of  the  existing  dynasty  declined. 

The  history  of  Ismail  may  be  briefly  told  '^.     Of  ibe 

■  twenty-one  years  of  his  reign  nine  appear  to  have  been 
employed  in  extending  and  securing  hig  dominion  i" 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Persia,  and  in  repressing  iW 
Usbeg  Tatars,     who  struggled    for    the    possessieo  ^ 

jShprassan,   the  north-eastern    district.       He  vraa  llx' 

^  Sit  J.  Malcolm,  vol.  i.  pp.  903,  60^. 
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involved  in  a  contest  with  the  Turkish  sultan  Selim  I., 
who  had  invaded  his  kingdom.  From  Selim  he  sus- 
tained a  complete  defeat,  probably  overpowered  by  the 
artillery  and  military  science,  which  that  prince  must 
have  received  from  the  Europeans;  but  the  invading 
army  having  been  forced  by  a  want  of  supplies  to  retire 
from  Persia,  and  the  efforts  of  Selim  having  been  after- 
wards directed  against  the  Egyptians  and  Circassians, 
Ismail  was  left  at  liberty  to  add  Georgia  to  his  terrt^ 
tories.  The  king  of  Persia  died  in  the  year  1523,  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Selim,  who  by  the  reduction  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  ^*  had  completed  the  empire  of  Turkey, 
except  only  the  northern  provinces  of  Walachia  and 
Moldavia. 

»*  Tlie  reductioB  of  ConstantinoDla  had  queror.  Bulgaria  had  been  conquered  in 

been  followed  by  that  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  the  year  1396 ;  Walachia  and  Moldavia 

Albania,  Greece,  and  the  greater  part  of  were  reduced  by  Solyman,  who  succeeded 

the  islands;    and  the  Greek  empire  of  Selim.— Tableau  desR^voL  de  ^'Europe, 

Trebizond  also  submitted   to  the  con-  tome  L  pp.  425,  430  -,  tome  ii.  p.  164. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  the  history  of  commerce,  from  the  commencement  of  the  fourteentk 
century  to  the  peace  ofNoyon,  concluded  in  the  year  1516. 


Woollen  manufacture  introduced  into  England  in  the  year  1331.--^Woollett 
facture  in  Ireland.  Greatest  prosperity  of  the  hanseatie  league,  1370^-lhe 
removal  of  the  herring-shoal  and  the  opening  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  about  1400.— 
Antwerp  considerable  in  commerce,  about  1447w— The  greater  part  of  thetndeof 
Bruges  transferred  to  Antwerp,  about  1487.'-»Indian  trade  managed  by  Venfis  sad 
Genoa.  The  ascendency  of  Venice  and  declension  of  Genoa  begun,  1379. — Geooa 
ceased  to  rival  Venice,  1431. —  The  oriental  trade  of  Genoa  deatrojsd  by  the 
reduction  of  Constantinople,  1453. — ^Maritime  communication  with  India  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese,  1497. — Venice  attacked  at  home  by  the  league  of  Caabrai,  cos* 
eluded,  1508.— Origin  of  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  1499. — Egypt  covpered 
by  the  Turks,  and  the  war  of  the  league  of  Cambiai  terminated  by  tiie  peace  d 
Noyon,  1516. 

At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  principal 
object  in  the  commercial  arrangements  of  Europe  was 
the  hanseatic  confederacy,  the  commencement  of  whici 
has  been  referred  to  the  year  1241.  This  extended 
association  of  trading  cities  connected  into  one  system  all 
the  commerce  of  Europe,  maintaining  a  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  Rhine  and  the  Baltic,  and  a  cir- 
cuitous one  between  the  trading  cities  of  Italy  and  the 
same  sea,  the  latter  communication  at  the  same  time 
supporting  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  Netherlands, 
since  on  account  of  the  imperfect  state  of  navigation  it 
was  found  necessary  to  use  the  ports  of  Flanders,  espe- 
cially Bruges,  as  intermediate  stations.  Of  the  wealth 
at  this  time  accumulated  in  Bruges  a  remarkable  anec- 
dote *  has  been  recorded  by  the  historian  of  the  Nether- 
lands,    Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  having  visited 

'  Anderson,  toI.  i  p.  144. 
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this  city  with  bis  queen  in  the  first  year  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  latter  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  the 
ladies,  exclaimed  that  she  had  thought  that  she  was  the 
only  queen  there,  but  that  she  had  found  there  more 
than  six  hundred. 

The  Netherlands  formed  a  conduit  of  traffic  from  the 
cities  of  Italy,  where  it  had  arisen,  to  the  great  trading 
establishments  of  other  regions  of  the  west.  They  first  j 
conveyed  it  to  the  hanseatic  towns  of  Germany ;  they 
next  introduced  capital  and  manufacturing  industry  into 
Great  Britain ;  and  it  will  hereafter  be  seen,  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  Dutch  republic  was  originally  received 
through  the  same  channel  of  industry  and  wealth. 

Tlie   introduction  *  of  the    first  and   most  important  ( 
manufacture,  that  of  woollen  cloth,  into  England  was  | 
the  work  of  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  1331,  having  been  1 
occasioned    by    his    observation   of    the    extraordinary^  I 
wealth,  which  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  derived  J 
from  their  use  of  a  material  principally  supplied  by  his,  j 
kingdom.      The   execution  of  this   measure   had   been  J 
fiicilitated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  manufactures  o£  I 
tiie   continent.      The  woollen   manufacture,    first   eata-  I 
blished  in   Flanders  about  the  year  9G0,  began  about.  J 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  expe-.  j 
rience  the  abuses  of  a  monopolising  spirit.     The  result 
of  the  struggles  and  tumults,  to  which  these  gave  occa- 
sion, was  that  many  of  the  manufacturers,  about  the  year 
1331,  fled  from  their  own  country  to  England,   where 
they  obtained  such  privileges,  as  encouraged  them  toi  j 
resume    their  occupation.     The  industry  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Flanders  had  generated  wealth,  which  again 
generated  an  eager  desire  of  securing  an  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  manufacture  ;  and  the  efforts  of  a  restric- 
tive spirit  couuteracted  and  frustrated  its  owu  purpose, 
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driving  to  other  countries  the  very  art,  of  whicli  it  en- 
deavoured to  engross  all  the  advantage.  The  exempticm 
of  England  from  a  similar  mischief  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  many  advantages  of  its  insular  situatioDi 
which  permitted  manufacturing  industry  to  seek  in  the 
villages  a  retreat  from  the  oppressions  of  incotportited 
towns,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  exposure  to 
foreign  hostility*  When  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Flemish  artisans  were  thus  driven  from  their  homea^  die 
determination  of  a  part  of  them  to  settle  in  England  wm 
a  consequence  of  the  commercial  connexion  subsisting 

natarslly 


seeking  the  countryi  which  ftimished  the  material  of  his 
manufacture. 

So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  manu&cture  b  its 
new  setUemeoty  that  in  the  year  1347^  or  sixteen  jetn 
from  the  introduction  of  the  Flemings,  we  find  a  du^  as 
exported  cloth  already  established*     The  oloth  howeyer 
so  exported  was  of  the  coarser  kinds,  and  the  Englith 
long  continued  to  procure  from  the  Netherlands  the  finer 
fabrics.     At  length  in  the  year  1399,  the  manu&ctore 
having  been  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfe^ 
tion,  the  importation  of  all  foreign  cloth  was  prohibited. 
Long  after  this  time  however  dispensations  from  this  pnn 
hibition  were  occasionally  granted,  according  to  the  poli' 
tical  relations  existing  between  the   English   and  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands. 

Before  this  time  Ireland  ^  had  become  celebrated  even 
in  Florence  for  her  manufacture  of  ^  noble  serges,'  which 
were  probably  superior  to  those  at  present  used»  as  they 
are  described  to  have  been  even  among  the  Italians  an 
article  of  female  dress.  It  appears  indeed^»  from  a  hA 
quoted  by  the  earl  of  Charlemont,  from  Madox's  History 

*  Andersoh,  vol.  i.  p.  177.  *  Transact,  of  the  Royal  IriA  hcd, 

«  Book  i.  ch.  nil  note  50.  fol.  L  Alktiq.  azt.  2. 
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of  the  Exchequer,  that  Irish  cloth  had  been  known  in 
England  in  the  reigTi  of  Henry  III. ;  and  from  a  testi- 
mony quoted  by  him  from  Anderson's  History  of  Com- 
merce, that  by  the  last  statute  of  Edward  III,  it  was 
enacted,  that  Irish  frizes  should  not  be  subject  to  any 
duty  on  importation  into  England,  The  trade  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  continued  too  with  Italy,  at 
least  to  the  close  of  the  following  century,  and  extended  ■ 
to  other  fabrics  beside  serges,  for  the  earl  has  quoted 
from  Rymer's  Fcedera  a  license  granted  to  an  agent  of 
the  pope  in  the  year  1482,  for  exporting  into  Italy  cer- 
tain cummodities  without  paying  custom,  among  which- 
are  mentioned  five  mantles  of  Irish  cloth,  one  lined  with 
green,  and  one  russet  garment  lined  with  Irish  cloth.  ThO 
woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  may  haye  been  derived 
from  Italy,  as  that  of  England  was  received  from  th& 
Netherlands  ;  and  the  earl  was  even  disposed  to  conjec- 
ture, that  Edward  III.  may  have  laboured  to  establish  the 
manufacture  among  his  English  subjects,  in  competition  ' 
with  a.trado  then  extensively  maintained  among  the  Irish. 
The  testimony  of  the  Florentine  poet,  quoted  by  the  earl^ 
forbids  us  to  believe,  that  the  people  of  this  island  were 
at  that  time  too  barbarous  for  this  traffic,  since  he  has 
told  us  that,  though  they  might  seem  savage,  they  were  < 
'  sweet'  to  those  who  tried  them^. 

The  hanseatic  cities,  not  being  conveniently  situated 
for  procuring  materials',  could  not  engage  in  manufac- 
tures ;  but  their  association  furnished  them  with  the 
means  of  conducting  the  interchange  of  the  coarse  and 
bulky  necessaries  of  the  north,  and  the  luxurious 'accom- 
modations of  the  south  and  east.     The  prosperity  esta- 

*  Quest*  gentc,b«[icheini»tra«el»»gui,  liaiu,  fhan  thow  of  Brilaio. — Vit.  Agric, 

K  i>vi  gU  moati  Is  contrads  accivrbo,  cup.  '24.     The  same  local  cummodLuub 

NuiKlimeou  I'e  dolicti  ail  Eui  I'aMaf^a.  cess  mny  havu  eoolinuvd,  oi  raucaud  thg 

In  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  port*  of  Ire-  intorcounii!- 
laad  were  more  luutna  to  the  leading  lU-         '  AiidetBaQ,  toI.  i,  p.  2115. 
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Uished  on  such  a  basis  was  however  necessarily  tran* 
sient,  for  a  maritime  country,  which   is  possesssed  of 
manufactures,   will  naturally  become  commercial,  and 
acquire  in  this  other  department:  of  industry  an  ascai- 
dency  over  one,  which  is  destitute  of  the  means  of  sup- 
plying the  objects  of  traffic    We  accordingly  find  that^ 
from  about  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
the  Netherlands  began  to  rival  the  hanseatic  cities  in 
commerce,  partly  by  the  advantage  of  possessing  the 
woollen  manufactures,   though   also  partly  by  that  of 
possessing  the  art  of  pickling  herrings,  invented,  or  at 
least  improved,  by  a  Fleming,  who  died  in  the  year  1397. 
The  commercial  superiority  of  the  Netherlands,  de- 
rived as  it  was  in  part  from  the  trade  of  herrings,  was 
connected  with  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  natural  history 
of  Europe,  the  removal  of  the  great  shoal  of  herrings 
from  one  shore  to  another.     This  shoal  had  frequented 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries^ ;  thence  it  removed  first  to  the  shores 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  in  the  year  1394  to  that  of 
Britain.     A  considerable  quantity  of  herrings  howe?er 
still  resorted  to  the  Baltic  in  the  year  1417,   though 
the  supply  had  begun  to  fail  so  long .  before.      Nor 
should  it  be  conceived,  that  the  great  mamifactures  of 
Europe  were  at  any  tipie  confined  to  the  •  Netherlands. 
Almost  all  the  richer>  manufactures  continued  to  be  the 
productions  of  Italy  ^^  and  even  the  wool  of  Englaad 
was  partly  conveyed  to  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa  ^^ 
'  The  historian  of  the  hanseatic  league  has  marked  the 
year  1370  ^y  as  the  time  of  its  most  considerable  aggran- 
disement.    It  then  comprehended  sixty-four  cities  actu- 
ally members  of  the  confederacy,  besides  forty-four  others 
which  were  its  allies,  but  not  subject  to  the  ordinary 

"  Andewon,  vol.  i.  pp.  221,  230.  "  Ibid.,  pp.  188,  240,  264. 292. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  152, 21<^,  244,  "  Ibid.,  p.  200,  Sec. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  306.  . 
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and  annual  contributions ;  and  at  length  most  of  the 
chief  trading  cities  of  Europe  entered  into  its  alliance 
for  the  reciprocal  protection  of  commerce.  The  greatest 
prosperity  of  this  celebrated  Icaj^ue  was  soon  followed  by 
the  commencement  of  its  humiliation.  About  the  year 
1403  the  king;  of  Denmark,  assisted  by  a  naval  force 
belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  obtained  some  decisive 
advantages  over  the  hanseatic  cities,  which  had  almost 
engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands  from  this  time  gained  ground  so  fast 
upon  the  confederacy,  that  within  little  more  than  a 
century  they  had  actually  acquired  an  ascendency  in  the 
trade  of  the  Baltic. 

The  greatest  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands  was  nearly 
a  century  later  than  that  of  the  hanseatic  league,  the 
year  1467  having  been  that  '^,  in  which  they  lost  their 
prince,  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  sumamed  the  Good. 
These  provinces  were  at  that  time  a  match  for  France, 
weakened  as  it  had  been  by  its  wars  with  England,  and 
by  its  own  internal  divisions ;  but  the  rashness  of  the 
succeeding  prince,  Charles  the  Bald,  engaging  him  in 
expensive  wars,  a  system  of  oppressive  taxation  was 
adopted,  which  gradually  impaired  the  prosperity  of  the 
Netherlands,  As  the  prosperity  of  these  provinces  had 
been  much  assisted  by  a  natural  event,  the  migration  of 
the  great  shoal  supplying  the  herring-fishery,  so  did 
another,  which  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  give  occasion  to  the  removal  of  their 
whole  commerce  to  the  Dutch.  An  inundation  of  the 
sea"  formed  a  communication  between  the  ocean  and  a 
lake,  which  has  since  been  denominated  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
or  South  Sea,  and  thus  rendered  Amsterdam  a  seaport. 
The  removal  of  the  herring-shoal,  which  happened  about 

"  AuOanoii,  vel  L  p.  282.  '•  IbiiL,  pp,  217,  261. 
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the  same  time^  gave  to  the  people  of  this  ciky^  thus  vat^ 
expectedly  favoured  with  a  maritinie  oommuiiicaitiony  ate 
opportunity  of  providing  a  necessarj  article  of  supply 
for  the  dties  of  the  Baltic,  in  additiota  to  the  salt,  which 
they  were  also  enabled  to  furnish ;  and  by  the  possessioiL 
of  these  two  important  objects  of  trade  they  acquired  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  commerce  of  that  sea*  Bruges 
in  Flanders  continued  however  long  after  this  tinie  to  be 
the  great  emporium  of  the  northern  and  southem  trades. 
At  length,  about  the  year  1487  ^S  an  outragecms  insur- 
rection caused  the  emperor  t6  attack  this  city  with  the 
assistance  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam^  which  were 
jealous  of  its  commercial  superior ity^  At  that  time 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  Bruges  was  ife- 
moved  to  Antwerp,  which  had  become  considetable  about 
forty  years  before  ^\  and  but  a  small  jportion  tb  Amster- 
dam,  Ivhlch  afterwards  engrossed  the  tirade  of  both  these 
cities. 

The  trade  of  Europe  with  the  east  was  ia  the  fbur* 
teenth  century  divided  between  the  Genoese  and  the 
Venetians  ^^  While  the  Latin  empite  of  Constantinople 
subsisted,  Venice  enjoyed  such  advantages  aa  enabled 
her  almost  to  monopolise  this  comioaerce^  which  has  been 
in  every  age  the  grand  source  of  opulence.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  Grreek  empire,  effected  iii  the  year  1261  faj 
the  assistance  of  Genoa,  transferred  these  advantages  ta 
the  rival  city,  and  Vetuce  was  then  compelled  to  seek  at 
the  ancient  staples,  of  which  Alexandria  was  the  prin- 
cipal, an  opportunity  of  maintaining  her  oriental  traffic 
The  trade  itself  was  of  indreasing  importance  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  A  variety  of  causes  had  augmented 
the  intercourse  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  hanse- 
atic  league  in  particular  formed  a  mercantile  communis 

^   "  Anderson,  voL  i.  p.  303.  *7  Robertson's  Disquisiaon  eonoeniiiU! 

"  Ibid^  p.  847.  IndU;  p.  14^,  &c 
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cation,  by  which  the  productions  of  Asia  were  extetieively 
distpibuted  through  the  west.  The  two  commercial 
rivals  thus  constituted,  in  an  age  of  increasing  activity 
of  commerce,  two  distinct  mediums  for  tlie  intercourse  of 
Europe  with  the  east,  Genoa  trading  with  India  by  the 
Black  Sea,  and  Venice  communicating  with  the  game 
country  through  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  establishment 
of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  had  afforded  to 
the  Venetians  a  favourable  opportunity  for  engaging- 
largely  in  this  traffic ;  its  subversion,  while  it  drove 
their  industry  to  seek  a  new  and  more  convenient  chan- 
nel, introduced  the  Genoese  into  the  possession  of  their 
former  advantages,  and  thus  established  a  rivalry  of 
oriental  commerce. 

The  Indian  trade  of  Genoa  long  continued  to  be  con- 
siderable, but  at  length  that  of  Venice  gained  an  ascen- 
dency. The  first  shock  experienced  by  the  prosperity 
of  Genoa  was  caused  by  her  own  dissensions,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  found  necessary '^  in  the  year 
1353,  to  yield  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic  to  the 
duke  of  Milan.  Twenty  years  however  after  this  humi- 
liation Genoa  was  still  able  to  effect  the  conquest  of 
Cyprus^',  and  even  individual  citizens  about  the  same 
time  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Greek  emperor  and 
the  emperor  of  Trebizond.  The  commencement  of  its 
declension,  and  of  the  ascendency  of  Venice,  is  referred 
to  the  year  1379,  when  the  people  of  the  former  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  latter  city.  What 
this  miscarriage  began,  was  completed  by  the  continued 
dissensions  of  the  Genoese,  the  republic  being  in  the 
year  139G  necessitated  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the 
French  government.  Though  the  burthensome  acquisi- 
tion was  after  fifteen  years  relinquished  by  that  power, 
the  prosperity  of  Genoa  was  irrecoverably  lost.  She 
"  AoAivoc,  ToI.ltndiM.  "  &BderMii,wI>i.p,flB3, 
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still  indeed  retained  some  degree  of  importance,  andevoi 
maintained  a  long  contest  with  the  rival  state.  The  last 
battle  was  fought  in  the  year  1431,  at  which  time  Genoa 
ceased  to  be  at  all  a  match  for  Venice.  .  After  the  French 
had  relinquished  the  sovereignty  of  Genoa,  it  was  reco- 
vered by  the  Milanese,  and  the  Genoese  eveu  found  it 
necessary  to  transfer  various  parts  of  their  territories  to 
their  own  bank  of  Saint  George,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing for  them  a  more  effectual  protection,  than  could 
be  afforded  by  the  state. 

When  Genoa  had  acted  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
energies  of  Venice,  and  had  also  served  as  an  organ  for 
transmitting  some  portion  of  the  spirit  and  industry  of 
commerce  from  its  early  settlement  in  Italy  to  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  France,  it  appears  to  have  discharged 
the  functions  of  its  independent  existence.  Its  agita- 
tions then  drove  into  France  its  numerous  exiles,  with 
their  arts  and  industry,  and  the  republic  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance. 

The  reduction  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  put  an 
end  to  the  oriental  commerce  of  Genoa  ^,  and  Venice 
was  left  to  enjoy  this  valuable  commerce  without  a  rival, 
until  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  proved  as  fatal  to 
her  prosperity,  as  the  victory  of  the  Turks  had  been  to 
that  of  her  rival.  As  the  same  causes,  which  had  ren- 
dered this  trade  progressive  in  the  preceding  century, 
continued  to  operate,  the  eastern  commerce,  thus  en- 
grossed .  by  Venice,  must  have  been  very  considerable, 
however  inferior,  to  the  traffic  of  more  modern  times. 
The  augmentation  of  the  supply  of  the  precious  metab, 
by  which  the  trade  with  India  has  been  chiefly  main- 
tained, appears  to  have  been  furnished  to  the  Venetians, 
for  this  extension  of  their  oriental  commerce  ^\  by  the 

»  AxadenoD,  vol  i.  p.  121.  w  Rober^)wa*B  Disi^uisitiooj  p.  159. 
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mode  in  whicli  it  was  maintained.  Venice  traded,  not 
with  India,  but  with  Egypt,  or  with  Syria,  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  India;  and,  as  both  these  countries,  espe- 
cially Egypt,  the  chief  mart  of  Indian  goods,  were  desti- 
tute of  many  of  the  accommodations  supplied  by  the 
industry  of  Europe,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  con- 
ducting much  of  the  Indian  trade  by  a  barter  of  commo- 
dities. A  regular  supply  of  the  precious  metals  was  at 
all  times  furnished  by  the  mbes  of  Germany,  discovered 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  ;  the  interme- 
diate commerce,  maintained  with  Egypt  and  Syria,  hin- 
dered the  extension  of  that  of  India  from  too  much 
draining  Europe  of  the  necessary  medium  of  its  commer- 
cial circulation.  This  indeed  may  be  thought  to  have 
transferred  the  difficulty  from  the  Venetians  to  those, 
with  whom  they  immediately  traded ;  it  must  however, 
in  so  doing,  have  had  the  operation  of  exciting  their 
industry  to  iprocure  from  other  regions  that  additional 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  which  had  become  neces- 
sary in  the  extension  of  the  commerce  of  India. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  this  considerable  trade 
of  the  Venetians  was  gradually  pressed  and  embarrassed 
by  the  encroachments  of  Turkey,  as  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching, in  which  the  commercial  system  of  the  world 
was  to  be  chan2;ed,  the  ocean  being;  opened  to  the  enter- 
prise of  man.  The  vicinity  of  the  Turkish  power  began 
to  be  troublesome  to  the  Venetians  so  early  as  in  the  year 
1419",  its  conquests  in  Greece  being  then  extended  to 
the  Adriatic,  and  consequently  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  of  the  dependencies  of  Venice.  When  a  period 
had  been  put  to  the  Greek  empire  by  the  reduction  of 
Constantinople,  the  Venetians  were  speedily  stripped  of 
their  numerous  possessions  in  the  islands  and  the  conti- 
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QWt  of  Greece  ^,  and  ecidpelled  te  pay  an  ailuiiiiil  tribute 
lor  permiasion  to  oavigate  the  Black  Sea*  About  tw^i^ 
Wfi  yeays  after  tbat  event  ^i  or  about  the  year  1474, 
when  tbe  Turks  had  become  mastera  of  the  Crimea,  altd 
bad  finally  driven  the  Genoeae  from  the  Black  Sea,  thej 
turned  thetr  arms  against  the  Venetian  territoiiea  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and  both  at  this  time,  and 
in  the  year  1481,  possesaed  thenvielTea  of  several  places 
in  those  provinces.  Thus^  while  the  Portugueee  were 
pushing  fdong  the  shore  of  the  ocean  their  enterprises  of 
discovery,  which  were  begun  in  the  year  1410,  the 
Turks  were  repressing  and  reducing  the  great  tradii^ 
nation  of  the  Mediterranean,  taking  firona  it,  ooe  after 
another,  ita  transmarine  depeiideacies,  and  obetructis^ 
in  auccessicai  its  several  avenues  oS  commerce. 

The  trade  of  Yenioe  however,  though  pressed  by  the 
Turks  ^,  waa  notwithstanding  in  a  state  of  veiy  peat 
prosperity  a  very  short  time  before  this  in^povtaat  revo- 
lution was  effected.     As  loog  as  the  Mediterraaean  was 
the  grand  scene  of  commercial  industry,  Venice  was  of 
aU  cities  the  most  fortunately  situated,  plaeed  as  k  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  trading  world,  the  sea  enkteriDg  into 
its  streets,   and  the  rivers^  which  flow  into  that  sea, 
affording  channels  for  the  easy  distributioik  of  its  me^ 
chandise.     Genoa  having  sunk  into  decay,  Venice  at 
this  time  possessed  the  whole  trade  of  the  east,  whick 
was  then  in  some  particulars  even  more  extended  thaa 
at  present,  spices  being  thea  mere  generally  consumed, 
sugar  being  imported  from  Egypt  ^,  a  part  of  which 


^  They  However,  aboat  the  yean  1473,  after  tvconieat  of  twenty-four  yean.  Nr 

acquired  Cyprus,  which  they  held  with  ^pont  also  belon^|eil  to  the  Veaetiaoi 

great  advantage  about  ninety-five  yean,  to  a  late  period.— ^Pmkecton,  vol.  i  p^46f. 

i;i^«y  again,  obtained  poaaestion  of  tlie  **  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

iMorea  in  the  year  1687,  but  lost  it  in  the  **  Hist,  de  la.Ligne  de  C^smbrayitM 

year  1715.— Ibid.,  p.  274—278.     Can-  ii.  p.  254,  &c 

dia,  or  Crete,  they  held  until  the  year  "  Ibid.,  p.  262.  ' 
1670,  when  it  waa  taken  by  tb0,Ti|rki- 
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had  been  brought  from  India,  and  pearls  and  precious 
stones  being  then  exclusively  oriental  commodities.    Nor  i 
was  the  wealth  of  Venice  limited  to  that,  which  foreign  J 
commerce  might  supply.     The  fertility  of  lier  territory  | 
furnished  a  superfluity,  which  was  eagerly  purchased  by  j 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  districts  m  her  ueigh*  j 
bourhood :  her  abundant  salt-works  gave  her  a  supply  ] 
of  a  very  necessary  article,  which  her  power  converted  ] 
into  a  monopoly  ^ :  and,  though  the  manufacture  of  wopl  I 
also  flourished  in  Florence,  and  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Netherlands  and  other  countries,  yet,  besides  a  J 
considerable  portion  of  this  species   of  manufactures,  J 
those  of  a  finer  and  richer  description  were  still  pecu- 
liarly her  own ;  the  manufacture  of  mirrors  and  other  ' 
"Works   of  white   glass,  that   of  velvets  and   brocaded 
silks,  and  that  of  scarlet  cloths,  superior  in  their  texture 
and  their  colour,  existed  only  at  Venice.     Such  were  the 
resources  of  a  trafiic,  which  had  drawn  into  Italy  all  the 
gold  of  Europe,  and  which  enabled  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic to  expend  in  the  memorable  struggle  of  the  league  of 
Cambrai  five  millions  of  crowns  of  gold  ^*,  a  sum  esti- 
mated by  the  historian  to  have  been  equivalent  to  ten 
millions   of  Spanish  pistoles  in   the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     But  it  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that 
all  this  commercial  prosperity  failed  to  generate  a  lite- 
rary spirit  among  the  Venetians.     The  Florentines  were 


*!  Thu  Venetiaiu  touk  potsessiga  of 
the  sall-woikt  within  Iheif  reach,  u  those 
ofCuvia;  ia  the  year  13H1  they  abliged 
the  )uag  of  IIiiii{(ary  ta  iiMioj  those 
vhicb  hu  had  ia  CiuatiBi  uul  DBlmalia, 
giving  him  a>  an  inJcinnily  ui  aaaiial 
pcniiua  of  »vea  tliuusaoiV  crowDa  of 
guld;  and  iu  the 
Rliainsd  tlie  lotil  c 
tiDim  the  pieiiaralion  ot  wit  nt  Cammik- 
chio. — Hilt,  du  lu  I^gue  de  Cambniy, 
tutoi  ti.  p.  267. 

"  The  Venetians  in  the  moit  urgsnt 
tUitioMt  of  tbt  lepablis  sltraya  iwp«Kte<l 
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they  have  been  detailed  by  entdinal  Bern* 
bo,  cannited  in  the  xolu  ot  maiiT  aHicsi, 
in  louua  vuhmtuty  or  forced,  and  in  de- 
ducliug  the  greater  part  of  thu  salaiiei 
oCall  olficea  and  eniplo}-in«nt(.  Ofthuse 
tiie  Idihi  were  the  principal,  and  Iha 
public  credit  was  lupported  by  >  bicbfiil 
payment  of  Iho  inlereit. — Uiit  de  In 
Ligue  da  Cunbisy,  tune  il.  p>  871— 
273. 
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literary  amidst  maiiufaoturing  industry  and  the  engage- 
ments of  commerce  ®,  because  every  intellectual  faculty 
was  excited  to  activity  by  the  restlessnesB  of  a  popular 
and  unsettled  government;  but  the  Venetians,  under  the 
tranquil  domination  of  a  jealous  aristocracy^  were  dull 
amidst  all  their  industry  and  opulence,  contented  to  seek 
a  trading  profit  by  publishing  the  works  of  others,  but 
not  themselves  contributing  to  increase  the  stores  of 
literature^.  Wealth  may  reward  and  encourage  the 
efforts  of  genius,  but  political  agitation  furnishes,  its 
strong  excitement. 

In  the  year  1497  the  Portuguese  discovered  that  ma- 
ritime communication  with  India,  which  was  sure  to  be 
destructive  of  the  prosperity  of  Venice,  by  cutting  off 
the  most  valuable  of  its  resources.    The  Venetian  senate 
perceived  the  impending  ruin,  and  prepared  to  avert  it 
by  the  assistance  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt ;   but  in  the 
year  1508  began  the  movements  of  the  confederation 
formed  at  Cambrai,  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  commer- 
cial republic,   and  precisely  during  the  vrzr  of  eight 
years,  which  was  the  result  of  that  confederacy,  the 
efforts  of  the  Portuguese  to  acquire  dominion  in  India 
were  crowned  with  success,  and  Venice  was  stripped  of 
the  commerce  of  the  east. 

The  league  of  Cambrai  has  been  already  considered 
in  its  relation  to  the  political  interests  of  Europe  ^S  as  it 
formed  the  transition,  by  which  the  principles  and  habits 
of  a  federative  policy,  which  had  been  devised  by  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  for  the  protection  of  Florence,  were  so 
extended  as  to  comprehend  within  their  operation  all  the 


^  The  Florentines  in  the  year  1422,  been  the  commercial  banks,  which  they 

having  lately  acqiiired  by  purchase  the  had  established  in  almost  all  the  traduK; 

domiuion  of  Leghorn,  entered  into  a  par-  cities  of  Europe. — Roscoe*s  Life  of  I>o> 

ticination  of  the  lucrative  trade  of  Atex-  renzo  de'  Medici,  voL  i.  pp.  136  137. 

andria.    But  the*  principal  sources  oif  the  ^  Ibid^  p.  124.                        ' 

lichti  of  the  Medio  are  believed  to  faKfo  '^Chi^erl.oftfaisbook. 
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more  considerable  governments  of  Europe.  It  now  pre- 
sents itself  to  118  in  another  view,  as  constituting  the 
crisis  of  the  republic,  which  had  chiefly  managed  the 
commerce  of  the  world  under  its  earlier  arrangements, 
disabling  it  for  offering  any  effectual  opposition  to  a 
cliange  of  those  arrangements  ruinous  to  its  interests. 
We  may  justly  admire  an  adaptation  of  the  political 
agencies  of  this  interesting  period  to  the  production  of 
two  results  so  different,  as  the  extension  of  the  newly 
invented  system  of  a  federative  policy,  and  the  season- 
able depression  of  a  trading  government,  which  would 
have  obstructed  the  extension  of  the  commercial  arrange- 
ments of  the  world.  Our  admiration  must  be  much  in- 
creased, when  we  consider  that  these  two  results,  so 
different  in  their  natures,  and  so  destitute  of  all  direct 
connexion,  appear  however  to  have  been  combined  as 
parts  of  one  comprehensive  plan  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  world.  The  federative  system,  which  has  been 
established  in  the  more  modern  ages,  was  a  combination, 
ia  which  the  influence  of  extended  commerce  and  distant 
colonization  was  an  important  principle ;  and  therefore 
that  other  operation  of  the  league  of  Cambrai,  which 
facilitated  the  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese,  was  condu- 
cive to  the  success  of  its  primary  agency,  by  which  it 
propagated  from  the  petty  states  of  Italy  to  the  larger 
governments  of  Europe  the  relations  and  combinations 
of  a  federative  policy.  The  schemes  of  human  policy, 
like  the  little  processes  of  human  art,  are  adjusted  to  the 
attainment  of  some  single  purposes ;  but  the  combina- 
tions of  the  divine  government,  like  the  operations  of  the 
natural  world,  are  comprehensive  and  various,  and  ma- 
nifest the  greatness  of  the  Being,  by  whom  they  are  con- 
ducted. Tlie  same  ethereal  fire,  which  wings  in  the 
heavens  the  lightning  and  the  storm,  supplies  on  the 
earth  the  pervading  principle  of  activity  and  life :  the 
VOL.  II.  a  H 


sam^  geap,  which  at  once  separate,  aad  fe%  connect  the 
a^V€rs4  i^^gic^s  qf  the  world,  furpi&h  by  th,eir  evapcura- 
tiq^s  the  copious  streaiQS,  which  spread  fertility  and 
beauty  over  i^s  surface :  the  san^e  power^  which  retains 
in  their  places  our  own  and  the  surroundiBg  bodies, 
heay^s  th^  tides  of  the  ocean,  controls  the  planetary 
f^ovementg,  brings  back  the  wandering  comet  from  his 
distance,  and  prpbably  extends  through  all  the  Stplendid 
infinitude  of  creation,  which  confounds  the  gaze  of  the 
astronomer. 

To.  the  war,  which  humbled  and  enfeebled  Venice, 
must  be  added,  as  afterwards  contributing  to  reduce  the 
cppfiinerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  stimulate  the 
formation  of  a  new  and  more  extended  system  of  rnari* 
time  intercourse,  the  establishment  of  the  piratical  states 
of  Sarbary,  those  hordes  of  authorised  banditti,  whose 
existence  has  disgraced  the  civilisation  of  modern  times, 
but  who  have  yet  borne  their  unconscious  part  in  the 
advancement  of  the  general  improvement.  The  origin 
of  these  states  may  be  referred  to  the  year  1 499  *,  in 
which  the.  king  of  Spain  drove  into  Africa  many  thou- 
sands of  his  Moorish  subjects.  Excited  at  once  by  ne^ 
cessity  and  by  reyenge,  the  exiled  Moora  were  well  dis- 
posed to  practise  piracy  against  the  people,  from  whom 
they  had  been  expelled ;  the  plunder  of  the  riches  of 
America,  soon  afterwards  acquired  by  the  Spaniards, 
gendered  this  practice  particularly  lucrative;  and  the 
wild  habits  of  a  piratical  life,  first  contracted  in  these 
enterprises  against  the  Christians  of  Spain,  were  after- 
wards indulged  indiscriminately  against  all  Christiao 
nations  nt^vigating  the  Mediterranean.     A  corsair^,  sur* 

«  Ih  a  Ndrrative  of  a  Ten  Years'  Re-  Alj^iers ;  and  that  from  them  these  te 

sidence  at  Tripoli,    lately  pul^lished   in  doms  sprung. — P.  5,     3ut  no  autbsii^ 

London,  it  is  however  stated,  that  ahout  has  been  quoted  for  this  statement, 

the  year   1400  three  different  bands  of  »^  Robertsoii*s   Chaiks  V    toI  iivF 

soldiers,  under  the  protection  of  the  Grand  97.  Lo&d.  1 774,                       ^ 
^i|io^  «pt|le4  at  Tripoli,  Ti9ii%  »n4 
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named  Barbarossa  from  the  colour  of  his  beard,  gave 
consistency  and  form  to  the  principal  of  the  piratical 
communities,  which  bade  defiance  to  the  order  and  in- 
dustry of  mankind^.  Having  been  in  the  year  1516 
invited  by  a  king  of  Algiers  to  give  assistance  in  taking  a 
fort,  which  the  Spanish  governors  of  Oran  had  built  not 
far  from  his  capital,  he  murdered  the  monarch  and  took 
possession  of  his  kingdom.  Barbarossa  was  two  years 
afterwards  defeated  and  slain  by  a  force,  which  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  had  despatched,  to  enable  the  governor 
of  Oran  to  punish  his  devastations;  but  his  brother, 
favoured  by  tlie  war,  which  occupied  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope, established  tiie  order  of  the  government,  extended 
his  territory,  and  placing  his  dominions  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Turkey,  received  from  the  Grand  Siguier  a 
body  of  Turkish  soldiers  sufficient  for  his  security,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  that  power  was  enabled  in  the  year 
1535  to  possess  himself  of  Tunis,  the  most  flourishing 
kingdom  at  that  time  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  hostile 
positions  of  Turkey  were  thus  extended  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  everywhere  presenting  hostility 
to  tlie  Christians. 

The  Turkish  dominions  pressed  very  closely  on  the 
Venetian  republic,  in  that  part  of  the  frontier  which  bor- 
dered the  Adriatic ;  and,  as  Istria  and  Dalmatia  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  barbarism,  it  may  be  worthy 
of  some  attention  to  consider  how  it  happened,  tliat 
piratical  states,  much  more  formidable  by  their  close 
vicinity,  were  not  established  in  those  provinces.  A  late 
traveller  has  remarked  a  peculiarity  in  the  population, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  the  cause,  why  np 

*■  The  olher  states  ire  Tripoli  on  Ihe      mitj  ii 

Mit,  and  llomcco  00  IL«  KKst.    Thavm-       lilani.     -.- 

prtor  Charles  V,  look  Tripoli,  mi  re-      blocked  u\<  with  tani,  that  it  «n«d  of 

.i^-nfd  it  lu  (he  knih'hla  otMalta.   Thew      itsuir  to  be  a  maTiliine  or  inrtlicrd  poVK, 

suon  lotl  the  {wuMwoii,  but  ibdi  pm-     — Pinkertwii  virf-  »•  P-  '3^ 
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such  communities  had  been  formed  there.  He  has  in- 
formed us^,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  savage  people 
in  Dalmatia,  which  have  never  had  any  intercourse  ;  and 
he  has  observed  that  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Venetians, 
that  a  union  of  them  had  never  been  effected,  as  it  would 
have  constituted  a  more  terrible  nation  of  pirates  in  the 
Adriatic,  than  those  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. One  of  these  tribes  is  composed  of  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants,  degraded  into  misery  and  savageness  bj 
the  successive  oppressions  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
Italians,  and  of  the  Turks ;  of  the  other,  all  which  can 
now  be  collected  is,  that  it  was  a  distinct  nation,  forced 
into  that  country  by  some  unknown  political  event.  It 
seems  to  have  been  necessary  that  the  frontier  country, 
which  lay  between  the  Christian  nations  and  the  Turks, 
should  be  reduced  to  a  deplorable  state  of  barbarous 
weakness,  that  they  might  be  placed  at  a  distance  suffi- 
cient for  preventing  perpetual  interference  ;  but  it  is  an 
extremely  curious  circumstance  that  the  provinces  lying 
near  to  the  Venetians,  should  be  inhabited  by  two  dis- 
tinct nations  of  barbarians,  which  should  mutually  coun- 
teract and  neutralise  their  violence,  and  thus  each  hinder 
the  other  from  being  fatally  mischievous  to  a  commercial 
state,  which  was  still  important  as  an  organ  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

^  Travels  in  Isf  ria  and  Dalmatiai  by  bute  the  enmity  of  the  Uscoques  to  tbar 

M.  Cassas,  part  i.  in  Mod.  and  Contemp.  desire  of  engrus8in<;  aU  spoiL  From  thtfir 

Voyages,  vol.  i.  Lond.|  1805.    The  two  dialect  they  seem  to  l>e  more  ne:irIy*Uii^ 

tribeH  are  named  Uscoques  and  Morla-  tu  the  Bulgarians  than  to  the  AlbaoiJUM; 

chians.    The  ap^iellation  of  the  former  is  and  a  district  of  Croatia,  vhich  borders 

derived  from  tcocOf  signifying  an  emi-  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Venic'i 

grant.    They  are  composed  of  those,  who  between  I  stria  and  Dalmatia,  bears  th« 

by  the  tyranny  of  successive  rulers  have  name  of  Morlachia.     The  Blorlachiws 

been  forced  to  become  fugitives,  until  they  are  dispersed  generally  throughout  D*l" 

ivere  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  a  dis-  matia,  but  are  found  principidly  on  the 

tinct  class  of  jHiople,  sufficiently  powerful  mountains  in  the  interior  of  that  couctiy. 

to  avenge  theiuselves  on  their  tyrants  the  In  the  other  provinces  of  the  western  fE* 

Turks.     Some  have   supposed  that  the  pirc  the  barbarians  appear  to  have  uniTt<i 

Morluchians  were  originally  natives  of  with  the  original  inhabitants  in  forming 

i^lbania,  and  were  odious  to  the  Usee-  new  nations ;  but  in  Dalmatia  the  Urbft* 

quesi  because  the  Albanians  had  been  rian  iavad^rf    w?re    probably  too  to' 

tWir  greatest  enomies,  while  others  attri*  bftroun,  * 
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A  political  writer  of  some  eminence  lias  intimated^, 
that  he  was  not  a  little  inclined  to  assent  to  an  opinion, 
that  the  discovery  of  America  would  have  been  more 
beneficial  to  Europe,  if  it  had  been  deferred  to  a  later 
period.  The  new  objects  of  industry  would  then,  he  was 
disposed  to  think,  have  presented  themselves  in  their 
natural  order,  when  the  domestic  resources  of  Europe 
had  been  improved  to  their  greatest  perfection  ;  and  that 
kind  of  revolution,  which  has  been  a  consequence  of  the 
inversion  of  this  natural  order,  -would  have  been  pre- 
cluded. This  very  writer  has  indeed  maintained,  that 
this  great  event,  even  as  it  happened,  was  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  social  existence,  and  contributed  in  a  very 
important  degree  to  the  improvement  and  welfare  of 
Europe.  His  doubt  is  only  whether  these  interests  might 
not  have  been  more  effectually  benefited  by  a  delay  of 
the  discovery. 

It  is  however  to  be  observed  that  Robertson  has 
adopted  from  Raynal  a  remark,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  discovery  of  America  could  not  have 
been  usefully  delayed.  It  is,  say  these  writers'',  to  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  to  the  vigour  and  success,  with  which  the 
Portuguese  prosecuted  their  conquests,  and  established 
their  dominion  in  that  country,  that  Europe  has  been 
indebted  for  her  preservation  from  the  most  illiberal  and 
humiliating  servitude,  that  ever  oppressed  polished  na- 
tions. The  Turkish  power  had  gradually  pressed  upon 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  within  a  few  years  after  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  established  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  interposing  itself  between  those  nations  and  the 
commerce  of  the  east.     The  raonarchs  too,  who  in  this 

•■*  Genii  on  the  Sbfe  of  Einopo  befoto  "  Lisqiiis.  coDCctniiii;  InJin,  p.  221, 

Olid  niltr  <he  Frtnch  Ktvolulkin,  11.  307.      &c. 
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period  governed  the  empire  of  the  Turks,  Wert  eagef  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  bf  this  positicm  to 
depress  and  ruin  their  adversaries,  and  well  qualified  to 
exert  powerful  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  their  object 
If  then  this  government  had  been  permitted  to  hdld  an 
exclusive  possession  of  the  trade  of  India,  and  to  acquire 
such  a  naval  power,  as  the  possession  of  that  trade  could 
not  fail  to  create  and  support,  Europe  must  have  sank 
beneath  its  baleful  ascendency,  and  its  civilisatidn  and 
improvement  must  have  been  suppressed  and  destroy^ 
But  if  the  naval  communication  with  India  wad  thiis 
critically  necessary  to  the  ihterests  of  Europe,  the  dis- 
covery of  America  could  not  have  been  delayed  without 
detriment  to  those  interests,  since  the  precious  metals  of 
the  new  world  had  then  become  necessary  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  old,  so  that  the  discovery  of  De  Gama  must 
have  been  of  much  less  value  without  that  of  Columbus. 
Indeed  the  discovery  of  America  could  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  an  unconnected  event,  depending  on  the  enter- 
prise of  any  individual,  Brazil  having  been  accidentall? 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  sailing  to  Itidia,  only 
eight  years  after  the  first  discovery  of  Columbus,  and 
but  four  after  he  had  first  visited  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

It  may  however  well  be  questioned,  whether  that  was 
indeed  the  natural  order  of  events,  for  which  this  writer 
would  wish  that  the  discovery  of  America  had  been  post- 
poned. In  all  countries^  manufactures  and  foreign 
commerce  have  been  anticipated,  and  have  contributed 
to  augment  agricultural  labour,  instead  of  derivino*  their 
origin  from  the  highly-improved  state  of  rural  industrr, 
and  the  consequent  superabundance  of  rude  produce. 
That  should  be  considered  as  the  natural  order  of  events, 

"  Bnmgham'8  Inquiry  into  the  Colonial  PoUcy  of  the  Europemn  Powers,  toL  I P.  1^- 
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in  which  it  appears  from  experience  that  man  by  the  law 
of  his  nature  is  determined  to  act,  not  that,  accordin*  tO' 
which  we  may  theoretically  suppose,  that  they  should  be 
produced  ;  and  the  lull  maturity  of  domestic  industry 
should  therefore  be  sought  as  a  consequence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  colonial  system,  uniting  under  the  same 
government  countries  differing  in  climate  and  commodi- 
ties, and  thus  providing  an  opportunity  of  an  interchange, 
rather  than  expected  as  the  natural  and  most  useful  pre- 
paration for  a  regular  and  gradual  expansion  of  the 
energies  of  commerce.  The  manufacturing  industry  of 
Europe  had  at  this  time  attained  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  prosperity.  It  had  spread  from  Italy,  its  original 
country,  to  the  Netherlands,  attracted  by  the  demands  of 
France ;  and  from  the  Netherlands  it  had  again  been  ex- 
tended to  England,  whither  it  was  drawn  by  the  posseS-t 
sion  of  the  raw  material  of  the  great  manufacture  of  wool, 
which  had  been  chiefly  furnished  by  this  country.  But  in 
this  condition  it  might  long  have  remained,  if  a  cheaper 
supply  of  the  luxuries  of  India  had  not  stimulated  the 
people  of  Europe  to  provide  a  still  greater  quantity  of 
manufactured  goods,  that  they  might  be  more  generally 
enabled  to  procure  them,  and  if  these  goods  had  not 
found  in  America  a  new  market,  in  which  the  precious 
metals  might  be  obtained  to  effect  the  purchases  of  the 
east,  as  well  as  to  manage  the  domestic  operations  of  the 
augmented  commerce  of  Europe, 

Tlie  adaptation  of  Portug'al  to  the  function  of  effecting 
the  first  establishment  of  Europeans  in  Hindostan  may 
appear  from  these  considerations ;  that  the  strength  of 
the  Mohammedan  establishments  existing  in  that  country 
required,  that  the  first  enterprises  of  Europeans  should 
be  undertaken  by  a  people  rather  military  than  commer* 
ci;tl,  and  tiiat,  as  a  military  people  could  not.be  well  * 
qualified  to  improve  its  conquests  to  commercial  pupf  J 
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poses,  it  was  expedient  that  this  people  should  not  he 
very  powerful^  so  that  it  might  afterwards  without  much 
difficulty  be  stripped  of  its  acquisitions  by  another  nati(Hi 
more  commercial  than  military.  Portugal  accordingly 
had  in  the  long  wars  of  Spain  been  rendered,  not  only 
military,  but  specially  and  enthusiastically  hostile  to  tl^ 
Mohammedans,  while  its  situation  adjacent  to  the  Atlan- 
tic naturally  disposed  its  people  to  engage  in  tharitime 
adventure,  diough,  on  account  of  their  military  character, 
to  but  an  inconsiderable  degree  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce. Its  secondary  importance  on  the  other  hand,  as 
it  was  afterwards  brought  under  the  temporary  ascen- 
dency  of  Spain  in  the  union  of  the  two  governments, 
afforded  to  the  Dutch  republic  a  favourable  opportunity, 
for  converting  the  conquests  of  Portugal  into  establish- 
ments more  properly  commercial. 

The  case  of  the  American  acquisitions  of  Spain  \m 
in  every  respect  different  from  that  of  the  Indian  acquisi- 
tions of  Portugal.  No  formidable  resistance  was  to  be 
encountered,  nor  was  any  lucrative  commerce  to  be 
established.  The  imperfectly  civilised  tribes  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  could  require  no  enthusiastic  exertion  of 
valour,  for  effecting  the  conquest  of  extensive  regions, 
nor  could  they  furnish  commodities  for  any  considerable 
trade.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  this  case  was  tbe 
direct  revenue,  which  might  be  procured  from  mines 
in  the  possession  of  an  unimproved  and  weak  people. 
That  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  thus  procured, 
might  be  generally  distributed  over  Europe,  it  was 
obviously  advantageous,  that  it  should  be  primarily 
furnished  to  a  people  co^nparatively  destitute  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  Spain,  since  the  subjugation,  and 
more  especially  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  ®,  had 

"  Sp^Q  however,  even  in  fhe  year      for  which  a  liherty  of  passage  iknn^ 
U|26|  Mi  B  manufacture  of  woollen  clo%      France  waa  stip^uated  in  ih^  tm^  ^ 
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lost  her  manufactures,  and  was  accor{ling;ly  prepared  to 
become  such  an  organ  of  the  general  system.  That; 
country  was  also  qualified  for  the  function  by  its  map;ni-' 
tude  and  strength  ;  for,  though  no  very  powerful  efforti 
was  necessary  for  achieving  its  American  conquests,  yet 
a  people  of  primary  importance  in  the  European  system 
was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  acquisitions  so 
attractive  to  the  avidity  of  the  rest.  The  function  was 
not  of  a  nature  so  temporary  as  that  of  Portugal,  and 
was  therefore  to  be  discharged  by  a  state,  the  magnitude 
and  strength  of  which  gave  it  a  principal  importance  in 
the  general  system. 

The  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  southern  America 
to  the  Portuguese,  in  the  casual  discovery  and  possession 
of  Brazil,  appears  to  have  enabled  them,  by  its  supplies 
of  treasure,  to  maintain  their  trade  with  India,  as  long 
as  they  retained  settlements  in  that  country;  to  have 
afterwards  given  them  strength  to  support  the  indepen- 
dence, which  they  resumed  under  the  family  of  Bra- 
ganza,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  union  with  Spain ; 
and  finally  to  have  furnished  an  asylum  for  their  govern- 
ment, when  the  power  and  violence  of  France  should 
have  overrun  the  peninsula,  and  the  British  empire 
should  take  its  place  in  fighting  the  battles  of  Europe. 

By  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  concluded  in  the  year  1516 
between  France,  Spain,  and  the  empire,  tlie  war  was 
t(jrminated,  which  had  arisen  from  the  league  formed 
at  Cambrai  for  the  reduction  of  Venice.  The  republic" 
recovered  by  tliat  treaty  all  her  possessions  on  the  main- 
land of  Italy,  except  some  towns  of  little  importance  in 
Romagna,  and  some  ports  in  the  Neapolitan  territory, 
which  she  had  held  in  pledge ,-    but  the  war  of  the 


Mn-lrii],  concluded  by  Chntlea  V.  with 
FruDciil.,  tbvaliiiunaaaei. — Andsnuni 
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league  of  Cambrai  had  nevertheless  eitfaattsted  bi^ 
actual  resoureeB,  and  destro)red  much  of  the  means,  hy 
which  these  might  have  been  repaired.  The  manufac- 
turing establishments  formed  within  her  own  territory 
had  been  almost  ruined  by  the  war ;  Julius  II.  had 
forced  the  Venetiati  merchants  to  share  with  the  direc- 
tors of  his  own  salt-works  erected  at  Cerviaj  the  moho- 
poly  of  salt,  which  they  had  long  enjoyfed  throughout 
Italy ;  and  the  conquiest  of  Egypt,  jUst  then  effected  by 
the  Turks,  cut  them  off  frdm  their  commercial  intercourse 
with  that  country,  which  had  beefa  the  tnost  consideN 
able  source  of  their  opulence.  Venice  cbntiiiuisd  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  interior  commerce  of  Europe ;  but  it 
was  from  this  time  rather  the  general  bank  for  managing 
pecuniary  negotiations,  than  the  emporium  for  the  tlrans- 
actions  g^  trade. 
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Of  the  history  of  learning,  from  the  comjnencemenl  of  the  fourteenth 
cetilury  to  Otat  of  the  papacy  of  Leo  X.,  in  the  year  1513, 


Dnntp  benjiii  his  Divimi  Commedia,  in  the  year  1301.— Putraica  barn,  13b4.— Bpc- 
cncio,  the  fkther  of  lUlian  pnwe,  born,  1313. — Qreek  litenlure  lerivcil  in  Italy, 
nai  lUilion  lilLTatiue  ueglucleil,  in  the  tifleentb century. — llallui  Uterikturo  re cuTcred 
by  Lorenin  de  Medic j.— French  poetry  rallen  inlu  Utcay,  1310.— Chaucer,  the  tint 
EngUnh  iwet,  bom  before  tha  middle  of  the  foujleenth  eenluiy. — Eagliih  jioetty 
neglected  tiler  him. — Dimbar,  h.  Scottish  puet,  bom,  1465. — The  philotuphy  of 
Plato,  introduced  with  Greek  literature,  was  formally  revived  in  Ilaly  alioul  Iho 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Cosmo  de  Medici. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Vernacular  poetry  of  Europe  had  acquired  a  distinct 
character,  and  a  very  general  celebrity.  The  similarity 
of  the  languages,  which  prevailed  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  France  and  in  Italy,  and  the  frequent  com- 
munication between  these  countries,  had  introduced 
among  the  Italians  the  poetry  of  Provence ;  and  so 
favourably  was  it  received  in  their  numerous  courts, 
and  so  eagerly  was  it  imitated  by  native  writers,  that 
Tiraboschi  begins  his  history  of  the  poetry  of  Italy  in 
the  fourteenth  century  '  with  remarking,  that  it  was  then 
scarcely  possible  to  acquire  the  character  of  a  learned 
man,  without  giving  attention  to  the  art  of  poetical  com- 
position. The  poets  of  Italy'  began  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  to  compose  poetry  in  the 
language  of  Provence,  and  continued  the  practice 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  thirteenth,  though  the 
Sicilians  had  already  presented  to  the  Italians  the  ex- 
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ample  of  imitating  those  of  Provence  in  the  language  of 
their  own  country.  The  example  of  the  Sicilians  was 
however  at  length  imitated ;  the  language  of  Italy  by 
degrees  prevailed  over  the  kindred  dialect  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  ^ ;  and  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  first 
of  the  French  monarchs  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  was 
begun  in  the  year  1266,  has  been  marked  as  the  epoch 
of  the  neglect  of  the  Provencal  poetry  in  the  Italian 
peninsula. 

But,  whatever  rude  attempts  may  have  been  previ- 
ously made,  Dante*,  who  commenced  his  celebrated 
poem  *  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
is  universally  regarded  as  the  true  father  of  Italian 
poetry.  This  eminent  writer*  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  learning  of  his  age,  being  a  distinguished 
philosopher  and  theologian ;  and  he  has  accordingly 
introduced  into  his  Divine  Comedy  a  great  variety  of 
learned  disquisitions.  His  display  of  learning  may  in 
our  judgment  detract  from  the  merit  of  his  poetry,  but 
in  his  time  it  acquired  for  him  the  admiration  of 
scholars,  and  probably,  more  than  the  charms  of  his 
verse,  procured  for  him  the  extraordinary  honour  of 
having  professorships  established  in  the  several  univer- 
sities of  Italy,  for  the  exposition  of  his  great  work.  To 
us  he  is  interesting  only  as  a  poet ;  and,  that  we  may 
form  a  just  conception  of  the  transcendent  merit,  which 
he  possessed  in  this  character,  the  historian  of  Italian 


'  Sioria  della  Poesia  ItaL,  tomo  ii.  p. 
37. 

^  The  name  of  the  poet  was  properly 
Durante,  of  which  Dante  was  a  diminu- 
tive appellation,  given  m  infancy ^ — Gin- 
guen^,  tome  i.  p.  438. 

^  Seven  cantos  of  the  Divine  Comedy 
were  composed  in  Florence  before  his 
exile,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1301 ; 
the  remainder  in  his  wanderings^— -Ibid, 
pp.  450,  481,  4855. 


•  In  a  prose  work,  to  which  he  las 
given  the  name  Convivio  or  Convihy  he 
has  strongly  expressed  the  delight,  which 
he  experienced  lu  the  acquisition  of  learn- 
ing.    *  Happy,*  says   he,  *  are  the  few, 

*  who  sit  at  the  table,    where  men  »» 

*  nourished  with  tlie  bread  of  angels,  tnd 
«  unfortunate  are  they,  who  have  a  com- 
'mon  nutriment  with  brutes.*  —  Ibid- 
p.  470. 
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poetry '  desires  us  to  consider,  what  was  its  condition 
just  before  tliis  master  composed  a  poem,  which  has 
commanded  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  An 
assemblage  of  rhymes,  says  he,  feebly  expressing  frigid 
sentiments  of  love  or  morality,  was  all  which  Italy  could 
boast,  before  be  tried  the  powers  of  his  genius.  He 
first  knew  how  to  animate  the  language  and  the  senti- 
ment of  poetical  composition.  His  perfections  it  is  to 
this  day  difficult  to  imitate,  while  bis  deficiencies  are 
imputable  rather  to  the  age  in  which  be  lived,  than  to 
himself. 

At  once  ardent,  melancholy,  and  abstracted,  Dante 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  to  rule  with  an 
overbearing  sway  the  imaginations  and  the  feelings  of 
bis  species,  and  to  make  an  impression  on  their  senti- 
ments and  language,  which  should  endure  for  ages. 
Nor  did  he  content  himself  with  proceeding  in  the  path, 
which  had  been  already  opened  for  him  by  those,  who 
had  begun  to  write  in  the  dialect  of  his  country.  He 
imitated  their  example,  and  availed  himself  of  their 
assistance  ;  but  he  sought  a  nobler  instrument,  and  con- 
ceived a  higher  strain  of  genius;  and  in  creating  the 
modern  poetry  he  may  be  said  to  have  also  created  the 
modern  language  of  Italy. 

A  few  thoughts*  turned  into  a  thousand  different 
forms,  low  and  vulgar  expressions,  a  tiresome  monotony 
and  prolixity,  harshness  of  versification,  and  ill-adapted 
rhymes,  are,  according  to  Tiraboschi,  the  prevailing 
characters  of  the  Provencal  poetry.  Formed  without 
the  aid  of  the  classic  productions  of  antiquity,  it  derived 
no  beauties  from  a  chaste  representation  of  natural  sen- 
timent ;  and,  being  the  creature  of  the  feudal  courts  of 
the  French  provinces,  it  was  equally  removed  from  the 


>  Storia  d«llii  Pomi  Ita]^  tomo  ii.  |'p.  3*,  3S. 


■  Ibid.,  tome  i.  p.  3 
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contemplation  of  the  genuine  objecti  of  nature.    Nor 
could  the   language  prove  superior  to   the   thoughts, 
which  it  communicated,  and  the  graces  of  expression 
were  almost  unknown.     From  such  a   source  however 
it  was  necessary  that  the  vernacular  poetry  of  modera 
Europe  should  take  its  origin.     If  the    writers  of  that 
time  had  studied  and  admired  the  classics  of  antiquit?, 
they  would   have  shrunk  with  disdain   from  the  rude 
dialect  of  their  contemporaries ;  if  they  had  not  lived 
in  the  artificial  society  of  courts,  they  must  have  been 
unqualified  to  bestow  upon  its  rudeness  the  first   polish, 
which  it  received.      It  was   necessary    however    that 
another  source  should  afterwards  unite  its  stream  with 
that,  which  flowed  from  the  Provencal  fountain,  before 
the  full  current  of  poetry  could  be  poured  over  Italy. 
The  study  of  the  ancient  models  of  composition,  whidi 
would    have  suppressed    the    first    tendency   towards 
forming  a  vernacular  literature,  afforded  it  most  valuable 
assistance,   when  it  had  been  so  far   indulged    as  to 
encourage  a  hope,  that  poetical  expression  might  be 
attained  in  modern  language. 

Dante  ^  has  declared,  that  Virgil  was  his  master  and 
his  model,  and  that  he  had  learned  from  this  great 
ancient  the  style,  which  had  procured  him  honour. 
Such  indeed  was  his  admiration  of  classical  literature, 
that  he  began  to  compose  his  celebrated  work  in  the 
language  of  Virgil,  though  he  soon  discontinued  his 
Latin  composition,  probably  because  his  work  would 
not  be  generally  intelligible.  But,  though  he  manifested 
this  profound  deference  for  the  poetic  authority  of  the 
Latin  bard,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  also 
receive  some  assistance  from  the  troubadours^  besides 


"  In  ihe  speech,  with  which  the  poet  Tu  tie  io  mio  maestro,  e*l  mio  autore: 

addre«itt  VirgU,  when  he  meets  l)iai  ia  Tu  se  tolo  colui,  da  cii'  io  toUi 

the  infernal  regions,  he  says,  Lo  hello  stiloi  che  m*a  iktto  onore. 
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the  mere  example  of  vernaculav  composition.  Some  of 
these  he  has  honoured  with  warm  eulogies  in  his  g;reat 
poemj  in  his  tract  de  vulgari  eloqucntia  he  has  repre- 
sented Thiebault  king  of  Navarre  as  a  model  for  poets  ; 
and  in  two  remarkable  instances  he  exercised  his  genius 
in  composing  in  the  language  of  Provence.  The  lan- 
guage of  modern  Italy  he  formed  for  himself.  Though 
it  had  begun  to  receive  a  distinct  character  about  a 
century  before  the  time  of  Dante,  it  was  still  so  rude 
and  unfashioned,  that  he  saw  reason  for  rejecting'"  all 
the  existing  dialects,  as  unfit  to  be  the  standard  of  ver- 
nacular expression,  and  to  acknowledge  only  an  ideal 
form,  composed  of  all  which  was  common  to  each  sepa- 
rate mode  of  speech,  and  separated  from  all  their  pecu- 
liarities. Such  was  his  confidence  in  the  result  of  this 
modification  of  the  language  ",  that  he  distinctly  pre- 
dicted the  ascendency,  which  it  would  speedily  attain, 
describing  it  as  a  new  sun,  which  should  soon  appear 
above  the  horizon,  and  give  light  to  those,  on  whom  the 
light  of  ancient  latinity  no  longer  shone. 

The  circumstances  of  the  life  of  this  great  poet  were 
all  such,  as  favoured  the  development  of  his  peculiar 
genius.  Like  the  poets,  who  had  preceded  him,  and  like 
Petrarca,  who  followed  him,  his  muse  was  fostered  by 
love  ;  but  the  love  of  Dante  was  his  own,  distinct  and 
appropriate.  It  was  not,  like  those  of  his  predecessors 
in  Italian  poetry",  a  vapid  refinement  of  imagined  pas- 
sion, destitute  of  the  truth  of  natural  feeling  ;  not,  like 
that  of  the  iroubadoUTs,  their  models,  a  display  of  the 
sentiments  of  a  commonplace,  and  often  of  a  licentious 
gallantry  ;  nor  yet,  like  that  of  Petrarca,  an  almost  Pla- 


'°  The  Tusoma  eTeu  then  iiretended 
to  a  supeiiot  jiurily  of  luDguapii  tml 
Dante  Kpigachcil  them  with  inoiles  of 
upnnUili  bua  and  comipted  ai  Iheic 
murala.     Thv  ilisluct  ot  tlulD|;aa  be  wu 

dupoBBil  Id  piefer  tu  Ibe  wil,  (witupt  iu 


iTompllnicnl  la  the  poel  Goldo  Guinitielli, 
one  uf  Ihi'  Iwst  uf  (bi;  Ihirl.i-nth  cealuiy, 
— Qin^ne,  tome  i,  pp.  477,  478. 
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tonic  admiration  of  an  unattainable,  but  a  real  and  living 
object.  At  the  early  age  of  nine  years ^^  he  conceived 
for  his  beloved  Beatrice  an  attachment,  which  was 
strengthened  in  his  progress  towards  manhood;  when 
both  had  arrived  at  maturity,  she  was  torn  from  his  hopes 
by  death,  and  a  passion  so  long  cherished  was  spiritual- 
ized by  a  calamity,  which  in  his  mind  invested  its  object 
with  a  saintly  character ;  and,  though  he  sought  consda- 
tion  in  another  engagement,  his  actual  experience  of  a 
conjugal  life  served  but  to  give  a  strong  relief  to  the 
ideal  forms  of  happiness,  which  he  had  pictured  in  his 
imagination  round  the  fair  vision  of  his  Beatrice.  While 
the  kindly  affection  of  his  nature  was  thus  excited  and 
elevated,  his  irritability  was  exasperated  by  the  disasters 
of  his  fortune.  Banished  from  his  country  for  having 
endeavoured  to  rescue  it  from  the  dominion  of  a  foreign 
master^*,  he  ate  in  exile  with  a  haughty  indignation^ 
the  bitter  bread  of  dependence,  and  composed  his  cele- 
brated poem  in  such  a  restless  change  of  residence,  that 
almost  as  many  cities  claimed  the  honour  of  its  nativity  ^*, 
as  among  the  ancient  Greeks  pretended  to  have  given 
birth  to  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Beatrice^'  Dante  composed  a 
sort  of  romance  named  Vita  Nuova^  in  which  he  re- 
counted all  the  circumstances  of  their  affection  ;  but  feel- 
ing that  this  was  not  a  monument  worthy  of  the  memory 
of  her,  whom  he  had  so  loved,  he  concluded  it  with  say- 


"  Ginguen^,  tome  i.  p.  440. 

^*  Charles  of  Valois,  \vhom  pope  Boni- 
face VIII.  had  invited  into  Italy,  that  he 
mi^ht  drive  from  Sicily  the  yuung^  Fre- 
deric of  Aragon,  who  had  been  chosen 
king  by  the  Sicilians  in  opi>o8ition  to 
C'horles  II.  of  Najiles. — Ibid.,  pp.  444— 
44G. 

^^  In  the  Divine  Comedy  his  ancestor 
thus  predicts  the  sufiering  of  the  poet : 
Yu  pruYvrai  »i  comu  sadi  mUo 


Lo  pane  altnii,  e  com*  d  duio  calk 

Lo  scendere  e*I  salir  per  Paltnn  scale. 

^*  Florence  claims  to  have  been  At 
place,  in  which  the  first  seven  cantos  wete 
composed ;  Verona  advances  a  similar 
pretension  in  re(;ard  to  the  greater  port 
of  the  poem  ;  Gubbio  proves  a  title  to 
some  portion ;  others  assign,  as  the  birtli* 
place  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  the  city  o( 
Udina,  a  castle  in  Friuli,  or  HatwiM'^ 
C^inguen^,  tome  i.  p,  45U» 

^  Ibid.,  p.  466. 
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ing  that,  if  he  should  live  a  few  years,  he  would  say  of 
her  such  things,  as  had  never  been  said  of  woman.  In 
the  Divine  Comedy  he  fulfilled  this  promise.  Confounded 
with  a  personification  of  theolog}',  the  idol  of  his  early 
love  succeeds  as  his  guide  through  the  regions  of  puri- 
fication and  of  happiness,  when  the  pagan  poet,  whom 
he  admired  and  imitated,  had  conducted  him  through  the 
tortures  of  the  damned.  His  poem  at  the  same  time  was 
the  repository  of  all  his  learniug,  and  the  record  of  all 
his  resentments.  Displaying  the  abundance  of  that  scho- 
lastic learning,  which  was  then  considered  as  compre- 
hending all  human  wisdom,  exhibiting  with  the  keenest 
sarcasm  the  men,  who  had  recently  moved  on  the  stage 
of  political  life'",  and  delighting  the  imagination  with 
all  the  beauties  of  picturesque  description,  and  with  the 
charms  of  that  moral  sensibility,  which  by  a  sympathetic 
influence  awakens  all  the  kindly  and  virtuous  affections 
of  our  nature,  it  addressed  itself  with  resistless  power 
to  all,  because  all  could  be  gratified  either  with  learning, 
with  invective,  with  natural  imagery,  or  with  moral  sen- 
timent. The  Divine  Comedy  was  not  thus  denominated 
as  a  dramatic  composition,  but  probably'"  because  it  was 
designed  to  be  composed  in  that  middle  style  of  writing, 
which  the  poet  himself  considered  as  suitable  to  this 
species  of  the  drama,  being  intermediate  between  the 
tragic,  or  sublime  style,  and  the  elegiac,  or  plaintive.  It 
is  not  indeed  accommodated  to  any  of  the  regular  forms 
of  composition,  but  appears  to  have  been  the  almost  un- 
studied expression  of  a  mind  stored  with  all  the  learning 
of  the  time,  acutely  sensible  of  injury,  proudly  disdainful 
of  insult,  animated  with  the  most  vivid  conceptions  of 

"  Selling  DO  Uie  nliK>o<"  fveUag  at  clainifd^ipleiHuj'nmiBaoiiuCxm  to  nil, 

hii  cautctnpararius,  he  lixeil  as  Ihe  lime  who  ihuultl  iwrionn   a   nlKniaage   Id 

of  hia  (iiionllie  Isd  yiar  of  Ibu  Ibirtaenth  Uome.— Ediiib.  Be?.,  No.  li. 
ccntinj,  in  vhich  tiie  pootiffbad   pro-  "  Ginguenf,  tome  i-p- -146,  note. 
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every  surrounding  object,  and  elevated  by  a  patsion  puri- 
fied from  every  grosser  sentiment. 

This  great  poem  vFas  scarcely  given  to  the  world*, 
^hen  it  became  an  object  of  general  attention  and  admi- 
ration throughout  Italy.  Not  only  were  c^ipica  imme- 
diately multiplied  without  number,  but  many  peraona  io 
the  very  same  age  hastened  to  explain  its  obacuritiei  by 
commentaries,  and  public  lectureahipa  were  eataUiahed 
for  expounding  it,  first  in  Florence,  and  afterwards  in 
other  towns  of  Italy*  The  philosophy  and  theolc^i 
with  which  this  work  abounded,  probably  reeommended 
it  to  its  academic  honours ;  but  its  gloomy  and  satiric 
character  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  eanae  of  its 
immediate  and  universal  popularity.  Haraaaed  as  the 
people  of  Italy  had  been  by  domestic  wara>  and  a^tsted 
as  they  still  were  by  the  violence  of  political  party,  they 
were  most  deeply  interested  by  a  poem,  whtch,  profess- 
ing to  reveaP^  the  secrets  of  the  unseen  worlds  exhibited 
sarcastic  delineations  of  all  the  distinguished  persons 
recently  deceased.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
conceive  a  species  of  composition  better  fitted  to  arrest 
and  engage  the  general  attention  in  such  cireumstances, 
and  consequently  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Italy  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  resourcea  of  their 
language. 

Florence,  which  had  given  birth  to  Dante,  was  also 
the  residence  of  the  parents  of  Petrarca,  though  he  was 
born  at  Arezzo,  and  passed  much  of  his  life  at  Avignon, 
or  in  its  vicinity.     This  father  of  the  lyric  poetry  of 


^  Storia  della  Poesia  Ital.>  tomo  ilpp. 
38,  39,  46—49. 

^  The  qiiestiou  of  the  originality  of 
Dante,  in  the  composition  of  his  celebrated 
]>oein,  has  been  well  considered  in  the 
'  tixtieth  number  of  the  Edinburgh  He- 
view.  The  writer  of  that  essay  appears 
to  bfcTe  with  good  reason  refected  the 


conjectures,  ^^eh  wmM  Mfff^  ^ 
genius,  and  to  have  truly  described  bin 
as  influenced  in  the  structure  of  the  Di* 
vine  Comedy  only  by  the  prevailing  sint 
of  his  age,  frem  which  ha  adoftM  t 
visionary  mytholo^,  as  ^e  madiiaciy  *f 
his  poetical  coitce^tWHi^ 
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modem  Italy  was  born  in  the  year  1304,  seventy-nine 
years  later  tlian  his  great  precursor.  At  this  distance  of 
time  it  was  desirable  that  another  poet  should  succeed, 
who  should  give  more  attention  to  the  polish  of  language, 
than  had  been  suitable  either  to  the  earlier  period,  or  to 
the  severer  genius,  of  Dante.  Writing  almost  in  the 
commencement  of  his  language,  to  which  indeed  he  first 
gave  a  form  qualifying  it  for  the  purposes  of  composition, 
the  original  bard  was  necessitated  to  employ  many  modes 
of  expression,  which  the  taste  of  his  Buccessor  found  rea- 
son for  rejecting ;  and,  filled  with  strong  and  bold  con- 
ceptions, which  he  was  eager  to  communicate,  he  sought 
for  a  compression  of  diction,  which  might  forcibly, 
because  briefly,  convey  them  to  his  readers,  not  for  the 
more  diti'use  elegance  of  phrase,  which  might  better 
ornament  the  amatory  lays  of  his  successor.  The  style 
of  Dante  was  appropriate  to  his  subject ;  and,  though  it 
must  have  served  to  give  energy  lo  the  newly-formed 
language,  must  have  been  too  grave,  and  too  sententious, 
to  supply  a  standard  for  that  of  the  general  poetry  of 
Italy.  Tliis  was  better  furnished  by  Petrarca,  whose 
poetry  however  might  have  given  a  character  of  too 
much  feebleness,  if  the  very  different  style  *'^  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  had  not  previously  infused  into  the  lan- 
guage much  of  the  power  of  its  author.  Ho%v  much 
better  indeed  the  later  was  accommodated  to  general 
imitation,  than  the  earlier  poet,  appears  plainly  from  the 
result.  Petrarca  has  been  followed  by  a  crowd  of  lyric 
poets,  while  Dante  has  had  no  imitator. 

"  }^cu9DrMiiandulsab»ned  of  Ihece  the  aublinieit  anil  mmt  dlgniGed  kind, 

two  i»<!ti, '  that  n»iied>1ite  criticB  oflbat,  and  which  naluially  led  to  Ibe  inliodiia. 

Orthepieo'dinga^,rrmukiuPtrtnTrha  tionof  llienDblvst  thnught«  uttendby  St 

def«t  in  matter  aail  liioughl,  in  Diote  AiieuBlio,   A<iuinaa,    and  olhet  limiUr 

■n  imptrfcclionorianguogi'.  The  former,  author*,  in  whose  wnting"  huwa*  deeplr 

treqiimlly   iutiodncing  into   hii   [wcmi  cDnieiiaiit,  i«  J^et  twqutntly   hareh  and 

■KnlimeDls  uf  curamon  aad  trivial  origin,  duuonaiit  in  liii  longuiii^  and  twlrayi 

patsrstodiwvertlieleiS  the  art  of  adorning  miich  of  llie  rusticity  of  •  less  polished 

Ihem  with  all  tha  ([low  aad  colouring  of  age,' — GreaweH'*  Mem,  of  Anpclua  Poli- 

mviAt.     Daate,  engaged  on  subjects  of  tianus,  &c.,  \<.  184,    Manehinter,  1805. 

■2  I  a 
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The  literary  importance  of  the  character  of  Petrarca 
must  however  by  no  means  be  conceived  to  be  limited  to 
the  fame,   vehich  he    acquired  by  his    Italian   poetry, 
though  on  this  part  of  his  writings^  the  reputation,  which 
he  has  obtained  as  a  poet  with  succeeding  ages,  has  been 
wholly  established.     Among  the  foremost^  in  urging  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  in  Italy,  and  the  first**,  who 
engaged  in  a  search  for  the  forgotten  classics  with  the 
ardour  of  passion,  he  was  at  once  a  philosopher,  histo- 
rian, orator,  poet,  and  critic.     He  not  only  cultivated 
every  kind  of  learning,  but  was  active  in  procuring  for 
it  the  protection  of  the  princes  of  his  age,  and  exciting" 
by  a  very  extended  correspondence  a  general  love  of 
letters  throughout  France  and  Italy.     Nor  was  he  in  this 
respect  a  mere  scholar,  implicitly  receiving  all  the  opi- 
nions consecrated  by  authority,  but  he  was  especially 
zealous  in  combating  the  errors  of  the  misguided  philo- 
sophy of  his  age,  alchemy,  astrology,  and  an  excessive 
veneration  for  Aristotle.     Possessing  these  other  claims 
on  the  attention  of  mankind,  he  must,  even  if  he  had 
never  been  a  poet,  have  been  respected  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  country,  and  particularly  as  the 
great  restorer  of  Italian  learning. 

The  passion,  which  Petrarca  cherished  during  twenty 


^  This  was  a  very  small  portion  of 
his  works,  those  composed  in  the  Latin 
lans^uage  fillinc  twelve  hundred  pages, 
while  about  eighty  comprehended  all 
which  he  wrote  in  the  Italian. — Ginguen6, 
tome  ii.  p.  444. 

**  In  the  year  1342  he  began  to  learn 
the  Greek  language  at  Avignon,  availing 
himself  of  the  arrival  of  a  Calabrian 
named  Barlaam,  who  had  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece,  and  had 
been  deputed  by  the  pope,  professedly  to 
negotiate  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  but  really  to  solicit  succours 
against  the  Turks.  The  dialogues  of 
Plato  were  the  principal  subject  of  the 
lessons  of  this  teacher,  and  the  Italian 
po«t  was  delighted  with  the  refinements 


of  the  philosopher  in  re^^aid  to  the  union 
of  souls,  and  the  passion  of  love.  We 
find  him  however  in  the  year  1354  1** 
menting,  that  he  could  not  comprehend 
the  poetry  of  Homer  without  assistanoe. 
— M6m.  pour  la  Vie  de  P^trarque,  tome 
iii.  pp.  346,  347. 

•*  Ginguen6,  tome  ii.  p.  435.  One 
classical  work  he  possessed,  which  has 
been  lost  to  later  ages,  the  treatise  on 
glory  by  Cicero,  lent  by  Petrarca  to  an 
old  grammarian,  and  never  recovered— 
Ibid.,  p.  437.  His  success  in  extending 
the  spirit  of  research  was  facilitated  bj 
his  incessant  travelling,  itself  perhaps  a 
result  of  the  inquietude  caused  by  his 
passion  for  Laura. — Ibid.,  p.  370. 
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years  for  Laura,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  influence 
of  personal  and  contingent  causes  on  the  changes  of 
society.  That  a  poet  should  have  conceived  an  amorous 
passion,  and  should  have  exercised  his  genius  in  endea- 
vouring to  win  the  afiections  of  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion, are  not  extraordinary  events  ;  but  these  would  not 
of  themselves  have  formed  the  peculiar  poeti-y  of  Petrarca. 
For  this  it  was  required  that  the  object  of  passion  should 
be,  not  indeed  insensible  to  admiration,  but  incapable  of 
yielding  to  the  seduction  of  irregular  desire,  and  yet  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  legitimate  addresses.  If 
Laura  had  been  indifferent  to  the  tenderness  of  her  lover, 
his  passion  must  have  expired  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment ;  if  she  could  have  ceased  to  be  virtuous,  his  poetry 
must  have  resembled  the  sensual  strains  of  the  ancient 
bards  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  if  she  had  been  unmarried, 
and  attainable  by  an  honourable  union,  the  completion 
of  his  wishes  must  have  terminated  those  anxieties  and 
agitations,  which  formed  the  subject  and  the  character  of 
his  verse.  Laura  was  none  of  these,  and  therefore  Pe- 
trarca continued  to  pour  forth  the  complaints  of  his  love, 
tender  and  passionate,  but  so  purified  from  the  grossness 
of  an  ordinary  affection,  that  even  in  his  life-time**  it  was 
considered  by  some  persons  as  purely  spiritual,  and  by 
others  as  only  an  allegorical  representation  of  his 
devoted  attachment  to  wisdom.  The  love  of  Petrarca 
however,  though  refined  to  the  utmost  purity  of  sexual 
passion,  was  still  a  real  affection  for  a  living  object*',  and 
was  in  this  respect  distinguished  from  the  tender  recol- 
lection of  Dante,  which  had  acquired  from  the  death  of 

*  Storia  ieWa  Foesia  Itnl.,  tomo  ii.  pp.  gud  to  lome  pleaunttiei  of  hia  friend 

76,  77.  the  l)i.hop  of  Lombes.  who  bad  told  him 

*'  This  he  has  disluictly  ilated  in  his  that  hh  Launi  vraa  but  a  phsulom  of  hu 

Ilislogue(  with  Au^juatiiie. — M£m.  poui  imnciiialinn,  created  to  fuiniih  a  subject 

la  Vic  do  P^lmniuD,  loma  li.  p.  1 19.  The  for  hig  iduk,  aud  to  procuic  nputation 

doubt  appean  to  have  been  occanoned  liy  for  himielC — lbid.,11. 1^5. 
a  misconceptiaD  of  wme  Italiuu,  in  te- 
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its  object  tbe  solemnity  of  a  religious  seDtiment.  The 
Italian  poetry  of  Petrarca  indeed  owes  its  very  existence, 
and  not  merely  its  peculiar  character,  to  his  loTe  of 
Laura,  for  while  he  hoped  for  fame  from  his  Latin  com* 
positions^,  he  adopted  in  his  amatory  verses  the  modem 
language  of  his  country ,  as  being  intelligible  to  that  living 
world,  in  which  he  wished  the  praises  of  his  Laura  to  be 
known.  He  was  accordingly  surprised  at  the  reputatioOi 
which  his  Italian  poetry  had  acquired  for  him ;  and  he 
would  be  yet  more  astonished  if  he  could  now  be  apprised 
that,. while  his  Latin  poetry  is  read  only  by  the  inquisi* 
tiye  antiquary,  he  has  been,  for  those  oompositions,  of 
which  he  always  spoke  as  of  the  follies  of  his  youthi 
respected  by  posterity  as  almost  the  creator  of  the  lyric 
poetry  of  modem  ages*^. 

The  circumstances  of  Petrarca's  coronation  illustrate 
the  importance  of  the  southern  sovereignty  of  Italy  to 
the  encouragement  of  learning.  When  he  had  on  the 
^ame  day  received  from  the  senate  of  Rome»  and  from 
the  university  of  Paris,  offers  of  that  honour,  for  which 
he  had  long  and  earnestly  panted,  he  resolved  that,  in 
accepting  the  former  of  these  offers,  he  would  be  in- 
debted for  the  laurel  crown  to  the  judgment  only  of 
Robert  king  of  Naples.  To  the  judgment  of  this  prince 
he  accordingly  submitted  his  pretensions,  and,  when  he 
had  during  three  days  undergone  an  examination  in  all 
the  subjects  of  literature,  history,  and  philosophy,  in  all 
which  he  was  admitted  to  be  qualified  for  receiving  the 


"  Of  his  Italian  compositions  he  wyn 
nimself  that,  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
their  success,  he  would  have  augmented 
their  numl)er,  and  have  bestowed  more 
labour  on  their  style ;  but  that,  since  the 
death  of  her,  who  was  their  subject,  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  supply  their  defid- 
^ciev. — Ginguen^,  tome  ii.  p.  560. 

*  The  invention  of  the  eamixmi^  or  m<h 
don  odesi  belongs  to  the  troubadours; 


and  this  8|;)eties  i>f  eompositioii  had  aln 
been  practised  by  other  Italians  befocc 
Petrarca;  but  he  rendered  them  more 
perfect,  uhI  eombined  in  hit  owtt  produc- 
tions the  various  qualities  of  poetiyt 
which  had  separately  ^iistiuguislied  tboM 
t>f  preceding  wxilera,  uniting  with  the  fpe- 
vitf  of  Dante  the  ineftDenaettt  of  Qmi» 
Cavafeanti,  and  tlie  4u»itv  tf  Gum  dt 


^ 
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proposed  distinction,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  was 
crowned  in  the  capital.  These  laureate  distinctions 
however  seem  to  have  been  subject  to  a  fatal  influence 
even  from  their  origin.  Petrarca  was  esteemed  by  the 
royal  critic  for  his  Latin  poem  of  Africa,  which  since  has 
been  neglected  and  forgotten ;  and  posterity  Iiave 
crowned  him  with  their  applause  for  his  Italian  compo- 
sitions, which  appear  to  have  been  on  that  occasion 
wholly  disregai-ded. 

As  the  exile  and  vagrancy  of  Dante  had  iniiamed  the 
satiric  spirit  of  his  genius,  so  probably  did  the  voluntary 
removal  of  Petrarca  from  Italy  to  Avignon  prove  favour- 
able to  the  amorous  efi'usions  of  his  very  different  muse. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  he  passed  near  that  regioti  of 
France,  in  which  the  Provencal  poetry,  the  language  of 
love,  had  long  been  cultivated ;  and,  however  unworthy, 
the  troubadours  may  be  deemed  of  being  considered  as 
his  instructors,  yet  he  appears  to  have  been  by  this  cir- 
cumstance disposed  to  give  more  attention  to  their  pro- 
ductions, and  to  improve  their  rude  and  imperfect  essays 
into  the  construction  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  Italj"^". 

The  last  of  the  diatiuguished  triumvirate  of  Italian 
literature  was  Boccacio,  who  was  born  in  the  year  IJKi, 
nine  years  after  that  which  had  given  Petrarea  to  the 
world.  Like  his  two  eminent  predecessors,  he  originally 
proposed  the  pure  writers  of  antiquity  as  the  models  of 
his  imitation ;  and  it  was  a  view  of  tlie  tomb  of  Virgil, 
which  first  kindled  his  poetic  ardour^'.  But,  though  his 
studies  were  as  classical,  and  as  comprehensive,  as  those 
of  his  friend  Petrarca,  and  his  works  in  verse  equally  as 
in  prose,  in  the  Latin  equally  as  in  the  Italian  language, 
are  very  numerous,  his  fame  is  founded  on  a  collection 
of  novels  named  the  Deaimerone  ;  and  it  is  as  the  father 
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of  the  prose  composition  of  the  modem  language  of  his 
country,  that  he  is  here  entitled  to  consideration.  His 
poetical  pursuits  indeed  he  himself  abandoned,  when  he 
saw  the  productions  of  Petrarca,  despairing  of  contesting 
with  this  writer  the  claim  of  pre-eminence  ®.  It  has  ac- 
cordingly been  observed  by  Tiraboschi,  that  Italian  prose 
is  as  much  indebted  to  Boccacio,  as  Italian  poetry  to 
Petrarca^;  and  the  Italians  still  consider  the  Deamo- 
rone  as  the  best  prose  composition  in  their  language,  its 
author  having  thus  at  once  carried  this  species  of  com- 
position to  its  perfection  **• 

A  curious  scale  may  be  remarked   in  the  amorous 
affections  of  the  triumvirate,  who  have  been  the  authors 
of  the  refinement  of  the  modem  language  of  Italy,  end- 
ing in  its  lowest  graduation,  as  might  be  expected,  with 
the  author  of  its  prose.    All  were  powerfully  influenced 
by  the  passion  of  love,  but  each  in  circumstances  distinct 
and  peculiar.      The   vehement    and  gloomy  mind  of 
Dante  was  elevated  to  a  religious  solemnity  by  the  early 
death  of  one,  whom  he  had  loved  from  the  simple  purity 
of  a  childish  attachment ;  the  impassioned  tenderness  of 
Petrarca  was  refined  into  an  almost  Platonic  affection  by 
a  protracted  admiration  of  a  living,  but  unattainable 
object ;  Boccacio,  the  offspring  of  an  irregular  amour, 
appears  to  have  been  engaged  only  in  licentious  attach- 
ments, which  have  communicated  to  his  tales  a  character 
of  impurity,  offensive  even  to  his  own  more  serious  feel- 
ings in  his  later  years.     The  Divine  Comedy  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  united  influence  of 
political  sarcasm,  of  grand  conception,  and  of  pathetic 
sentiment^  and  the  lyric  poetry  of  Petrarca  could  engage 
the  general  admiration  by  addressing  itself  to  all  the 
refined  and  elegant  affections,  which  the  music  of  verse 

**  Storia  della  Poesia  Ital.,  tomo  ii.  p.  **  M^m.  poiir  la  Vie  de  F^trnqoe, 

159.  tome  iii.  p.  609. 

»» Ibid^  p.  160. 
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was  capable  of  exciting;  but  the  prose  of  Boccacio 
could  procure  readers,  or  hearers,  only  by  presenting 
amusement  to  the  light  and  unthinking,  and  in  that 
coai'se  and  unpolished  age  such  persons  could  be  amused 
only  by  a  licentiousness,  which  society  would  not  at 
present  tolerate  ^. 

Italian  poetry,  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  had 
been  ennobled  by  the  genius  of  Dante  and  Petrarca,  was 
in  the  fifteenth  so  neglected,  that  it  almost  degenerated 
into  its  original  rudeness.  The  cause  assigned  for  this 
strange  reverse  of  fortune  by  the  historian  of  Italian  lite- 
rature ^,  indicates  the  peculiar  suitableness  of  the  time, 
in  which  the  poetry  of  Provence  exercised  its  influence 
for  the  improvement  of  the  modern  dialects  of  Europe. 
The  intercourse  established  between  Greece  and  Italy 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  fourteenth,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  excited,  says  he,  among 
the  Italians  such  an  enthusiasm  for  the  learning  of 
Greece,  that  all,  who  then  aspired  to  the  fame  of  letters, 
devoted  themselves  to  this  study  ^,  and  Italian  poetry 
was  cultivated  by  few,  and  with  little  success,  if  then 
the  writers  of  Italy  had  not  been  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted by  the  Provencals,  to  make  some  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  their  native  language,    in  the  period 


I 


*  Tlicie  lolei,  lieenlioui  as  they  are, 
be  tays  that  he  had  compoKd  in  conae- 
ijuuncii  of  a,  commaml,  which  he  was 
uunljla    to   resist. — Giagueni,    tume   iii. 

■*  Stoiia  ilella  Foeiia  Itul.,  toma  ii. 
p.  T9S. 

"'  Angelus  FoUlilulDE,  bom  in  Tuscany 
in  the  year  1454,  hu  ttie  credit  of  bcio^ 
the  first  oniung  the  moderns,  not  of 
Grak  cxtiBctioii,  who  proreswd  the 
Greek  langimge ;  and  liis  writings  en- 
titled him  to  the  praiiiB  of  the  eorlieit  and 
moit  Buciieiurul  lettorai  of  Idtin  poetry, 
nfltr  the  ngu  of  Petmrca  and  Danlv.— 
Greiwell'i  Mem.  of  Politianiu,  St,  p.  30 
— 37.  Pietro  Bembo,  l»m  at  Venice  iii 
the  year  1470,  distinguiilied  hintitilf  hy 


correcting  the  perverted  taste  in  Latin 
composition,  which  (hen  prevailed,  pet- 
Eiiading  his  countrymen  to  imitate  Cico- 
ID,  Virgil,  and  Cssar,  rattier  thau  Apu- 
leius,  MacrobiuB,  and  Staliua. — Ilud.,  p, 
439.  At  the  revival  of  andenl  hterotnro 
■uch  was  the  enthusium  of  ichoiars, 
thai  they  adopted  ID  their  academical  ai>- 
oociatioDS  the  practice  of  Buuniing  dai- 
siial  oppellations,  for  which  they  are  said 
to  have  pleaded  the  example  of  "ome  of 
the  monaatics,  who  renouncrd  their  own 
names  for  tboic  of  saints  i  nor  wai  thii 
practice  diiconlinued  before  the  year 
1534,  when  the  acadcmifiaas  begau  to 
Bsiumi!  modem   dutiactioiii. — Ibid.,  p. 
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preceding  that,  in  which  the  restoration  of  the  anctent 
classics  attracted  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  the  rude  dialect  of  modem  Italy  would  have 
been  despised  and  neglected  as  a  vulgar  jargon,  and  the 
efforts  of  genius  would  have  been  exclusively  employed 
in  the  study  of  the  languages  of  distant  ages.     But  as 
events  actually  occurred,  every  thing  favoured  the  im- 
provement of  the  modern  poetry  of  Italy,  even  that  very 
attachment  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  clasaics,  by  which 
it  might  otherwise  have  been  overpowered   and  sup* 
pressed.    Before  the  opportunity  of  full  gratification  had 
rendered  the  passion  for  ancient  literature  irresistible 
and  overbearing,  the  example  of  the  troubadours  had 
induced  the  Italians  to  try,  whether  their  own  language, 
imperfect  and  barbarous  as  it  was,  might  not  be  rendeied 
an  instrument  of  refined  communication;   and  a  few 
writers  of  superior  endowments  had  actually  proved  to 
their  countrymen,  that  it  possessed  powers  of  expres^ 
sion,   which  only  their  genius  could  have  discovered 
amidst  so  much  coarseness.     When  the  capacity  of  the 
language  had  been  thus  essayed,  and  the  success  of  dis^ 
tiuguished  writers   had  proved,  that  reputation  might 
be  acquired  in  this  new  species  of  composition,  the  ge- 
neral prevalence  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  could 
but  for  a  time  withdraw  the  attention  of  scholars  from 
the  modern  literature,  and  must  have  amply  compensated 
for  the  interruption   by  correcting  and   informing  the 
taste  of  the  public.     The  revived  study  of  Italian  litera- 
ture might  then  attain  to  its  full  matuHty,  aided,  instead 
of  being  suppressed  and  destroyed,  by  that  of  ancient 
learning.     Tiraboschi  has  accordingly  remarked*,  that 
the  Italian  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century  just  preserved 
their  literature  alive  to  the  succeeding  age,  when  it  was 

^  Storia  della  Poesia  ItaLi  toi09  tf..|H  190. 
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not  only  restored  to  its  former  stute,  but  advanced  even 
to  a  higher  degree  of  improvement. 

The  most  illustrious  patron  of  ancient  learning  in  the 
fifteentli  century,  tlie  celebrated  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  was 
however  also  a  composer  of  Italian  poetry,  and  contri- 
buted much  by  his  own  efforts  to  recover  it  from  the 
barbarism,  into  which  it  had  degenerated  since  the  days 
of  Petrarca.  It  is  likewise  deserving  of  notice^,  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  century  was  introduced  by  Sera- 
fino  of  Aquila  the  practice  of  pronouncing  extempora* 
ncous  verses  on  a  proposed  subject,  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  Italians.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the 
fifteenth  century  was  among  this  people  distinguished 
by  the  number  and  eminence  of  its  female  scholars  ", 
From  the  very  birth  of  Italian  poetry  the  ladies  had 
begun  to  emulate  the  other  sex  in  the  attention,  which 
they  bestowed  upon  it  ;  but  the  fifteenth  century  was 
perhaps  more  fruitful  of  female  learning  than  all  the 
preceding.  Of  this  new  class  of  scholars  Mr.  Roscoe" 
has  remarked  that,  if  they  did  not  greatly  contribute 
towards  the  progress  of  letters,  they  at  least  rendered  the 
study  of  languages  more  general,  and  removed  the  idea, 
that  the  acquisition  was  attended  with  any  extraordinary 
difficulty.  He  might  have  added,  that  they  brought 
the  refinement  of  literary  intercourse  from  the  halls  of 
colleges  to  the  societies  of  the  world. 

Not  only  the  Provencal  poetry,  but  also  that  of  Italy, 
was  employed  almost  exclusively  on  amorous  subjects  ; 
and  such  poetry,  being  addressed  to  that  sex,  whose 
influence  it  celebrated,  would  naturally  dispose  them 
to  try,  whether  nature  had  endowed  them  with  the  qua- 
lities necessary  for  literary  distinction.  The  studies  of 
females,  thus  begun  with  the  poetry,  of  which  they  were 
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themselves  the  objects,  did  not  continue  to  be  limited 
to  modem  languages,  but  comprehended  also  those  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  as  in  the  fifteenth  century 
they  attracted  general  attention.  The  women  of  Italy*, 
where  the  classic  languages  were  first  revived,  led  the 
way  in  this  new  path  of  ambition;  those  of  France 
speedily  followed  the  example  of  the  females  of  the 
neighbouring  peninsula;  and  the  French  ladies,  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  various  accomplishments 
of  learning,  became  the  general  models  of  their  sex 
throughout  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

During  these  two  centuries,  which  thus  formed  the 
modem  poetry  of  Italy,  that  of  France,  on  the  contrary, 
experienced  an  almost  total  interruption,  the  Romance 
of  the  Rose  *^,  begun  by  William  of  Lorris,  who  died 
about  the  year  1260,  and  completed  by  John  of  Meun, 
who  seems  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  1310,  being 
superior  to  every  other  production  of  French  poetry 
down  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.     The  prosaic  genius  of 
the  language  and  of  the  people  appears  to  have  then 
begun  to  be  felt,  and  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  in 
which  the  French  began  to  be  poets  by  imitation.    The 
poetry  of  the  southern  provinces,  never  excellent,  had 
been  the  creature  of  local  and  temporary  circumstances, 
and  had  perished  with  them.     The  functions  of  France 
in  the  general  system  of  policy  consisted,  first  in  origi- 
nating the  whole  frame  of  European  society,  and  after- 
wards in   presiding  over  the  federative    combinations, 
which  had  been  slowly  and  gradually  developed ;  and 
for  these  purposes  a  people  was  required   possessing 
a  social,  rather  than  an  imaginative  character,  delighting 

^*  Meiner's  Hist,  of  Women,  vol.  ii.  p.  poetical  excellencies.    The  language  is 

141.    Lond.,  1808.  not  at   aU  figiirative,  the   deacriptioas 

*^  Wartun's  Hist  of  English  Poetry,  excite  no  interest,  and  the  metre  b  the 

vol.  i.  p.  368.     Lond.,  1774.     Even  this  only  characteristic  of  poetry. Sismoo^ 

poem  was  admired  for  the  ingenuity  of  De  la  Litt.  du  Midi  de  PEuiopei  toiDei* 

U  aUegoricai  representations^  not  for  its  "pp,  305,  306* 
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in  tlie  familiarities  of  living'  intercourse,  and  estranged 
from  the  ideal  contemplations  of  a  poetic  fancy. 

The  language  and  the  poetry  of  Spain  "  were  perhaps  1 
earlier  in  their  formation  than  those  of  Italy,  but  sO 
much  slower  in  their  development,  that  before  the  six- 
teenth  century   no  display  of  excellence    attracts   the 
notice  of  the  historian**.     If  the  language  was  polished, 
if  the  versification  had  acquired  a  little  more  flexibility,  J 
if  composition  had  been  nourished  by  a  little  more  of  J 
foreign  knowledge,  these  advantages  were  more  than  f 
compensated  by  the  introduction  of  pedantry  and  affec- 
tation.    The  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  must  be 4 
regarded  as  the  period  ^^,  which  at  once  excited  the  J 
genius  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  animating  consciousness  I 
of  national  importance,    and   corrected  their  taste   by 
engaging  them  in  a  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers.*] 
The  prose  indeed  of  Castile "  may  be  considered  ; 
having  had  its  commencement  about  the  same  time  with  ] 
that  of  Italy,  a  collection  of  novels,  intitled  the  Count'i 
Lucanor,  having  been  published  there  about  the  same 
time  with  the  Decamerone  of  Boccacio.     The  Spanish  is 
howevei"    very    different    from   tlie   Tuscan   collection, 
being  composed  of  grave  lessons  of  policy  and  morals, 
given  to  a  serious  people  in  the  form  of  apologues. 

In  Portugal  poetry  *^  appears  to  have  in  some  sort 
commenced  even  with  the  monarchy,  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  commerce  of  Lisbon  seems  to 
have  introduced  into  it  a  knowledge  of  the  great  Italian 


**  The  romance  of  the  Cr  if,  I  ha  hero  of 
tha  Spanionla,  wai  moTe  andent  tliao  Ihe 
poem  of  Uaatu  by  one  hundriHl  iinri  Hfly 
yuan.  R  in  bvliuved  to  liaie  been  cum' 
posrU  about  iho  middle  uf  Iho  twelfth 
reatuty,  luiil  abniit  fifty  yeflts  after  Iho 
ik'uth  of  the  great  cluef,  who  wai  its 
iiibjt^d.  It  is  duBciibed  us  extremely 
barbarous  both  in  the  langunci;,  uad  in 
I  lie  viiiaifiiikliun.     Tha  title  nu  b««D 


funned  from  lagH,  oi 

r  hrJ,  tho  title 

given 

ta  the  Suuiiurd  by 

five  Mooriab  chuffs. 

whum  be  had  vanqi 

i.i^e.l.-De  h 

.  Litt. 

du   Midi,   tome  iiL 

pp.115,   116, 

,   149, 

150. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  253. 

-lbid..^-J67. 

«  Ibid,  p.  209. 

''Ibid.,lotii<iit.p.2Gr,&e. 
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poets  of  the  fourteenth,  long  before  they  became  known 
in  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  The  whole  period  howerer 
of  the  literary  history  of  this  country,  which  preceded 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  bdoogB 
rather  to  its  language,  than  to  its  poetry,  as  its  remaim 
serve  to  illustrate  little  more  than  the  formation  of  the 
Portuguese  diction.  The  fifteenth  century,  which  ex- 
panded all  the  energies  of  the  national  character,  was 
naturally  the  period  of  the  rise  of  the  literature  of  Po^ 
tugal;  and  the  splendid  reign  of  Emmanuel,  which 
began  only  five  years  before  its  close,  produced  the  first 
of  the  Portuguese  poets,  Bemardin  Ribeyro,  who  has 
attained  to  a  high  reputation.  The  moat  distinguished 
of  the  works  of  Ribeyro  were  eclogues,  probably  writtai 
in  imitation  of  the  Italian  Sannazario ;  but  the  imitation 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  taste  of 
his  countrymen,  for  pastoral  composition  became  the 
prevailing  poetry  of  Portugal.  A  romance  in  prose, 
written  by  Ribeyro,  the  title  of  which  is  Menina  e  Mo^or 
the  Innocent  Young  Girl,  is  the  first  composition  of  that 
country,  or  indeed  of  the  peninsula,  in  which  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  elevate  the  language  of  prose  to  the 
expression  of  passion.  Spain  ^^  however,  amidst  some 
tasteless  chroniclers,  had  also  some  biographers,  who 
have  been  noticed  with  respect. 

In  the  same  century  with  the  works  of  Dante  and 
Petrarca,  though  many  years  later,  arose  the  poetry  of 
England,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  first  English  versifier, 
according  to  Johnson^,  who  wrote  poetically,  and  almost 


^  De  la  Litt.  du  Midi,  tome  iii.  p.  252. 

**  Preface  to  his  Dictionary.  The  repu- 
tfttion  of  Chaucer,  as  an  improver  of  our 
versification,  rests  principally  on  the  in- 
vention, or  at  least  on  the  first  adoption, 
of  the  heroic  verse  of  ten  syllables.  All 
his  immediate  successors  speak  with  rap- 
ture of  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  his 
diction.  The  characteristics  of  our  poetry 


during  the  fifteenth  and  sxxteenth  centi> 
ries  are  an  exuberance  of  ornament,  as' 
an  affi^ctation  of  latinity,  neither  of  wlaeii 
is  found  in  any  of  the  poets  anterior  tQ 
Chaucer.  This  therefore  may  be  fop- 
osed  to  be  what  Chaucn  himself  lai 
is  successors  caUed  an  crmale  «y«.  No 
poet  is  however  in  general  moienee  fron 
pedantfy:  but  the  attentive  icider  fil 
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the  first  who  wrote  the  English  language",  as  dis- 
tinguislied  iVom  the  Saxon  dialect,  having  been  bom, 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  in  the  year  1328,  or, 
as  Mr.  Turner^  has  argued,  about  the  year  1340. 

When  Chaucer  began  to  compose  liis  poems,  he  found 
a  language  adequate  indeed  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
communication,  but  destitute  of  the  power  of  expressing 
poetical  conceptions;  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
additional  resources^  in  the  languages  of  France  and 
Italy,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  polish  the  asperity  of 
his  own,  and  to  enrich  it  with  softer  cadences  and  a 
more  copious  and  varied  phraseology.  The  modification, 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  had  already  received 
from  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  fitted  it  for  re- 
ceiving further  improvement  from  the  writers  of  France. 
Chancer  accordingly  translated,  probably  as  his  first  essay 
in  poetry,  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  lines  of 
the  Romance  of  the  Rose.  The  English  poet  however, 
who  had  visited  Italy  ^,  and  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Petrarca,  and  probably  with  Boccacio,  imitated  also 
the  writers  of  that  country  *.     He  has  in  particular  not 


Gnil  thai  in  the  use  of  woicli  of  LaUa 
(iFrivaltoii,  matt  of  which  are  cDinnion  la 
the  French  uid  llaluui  limKuami,  hn 
vrry  f^nerally  preftts  the  iDflciions  Bf 
the  laltei,  eilhei:  u  UuDking  Uieni  moie 
BonotoiiB,  or  b«cau»e  Ihuy  are  neunr  to 
the  ori^^inal ;  aod  that  In  bit  ilucriptive 
puetij'  he  is  very  fond  of  muUiiilyiD);  hit 
■  pilhrta,  snit  u[  ropyini;  all  the  other 
I'cculiaiitieB  of  the   JUJiui  (loiitry,  liom 

ably  derived,  bpeoier  baa  UTen  dcscribod 
his  componitloDB,  at  '  the  well  of  Engtiah 
iui<leei«d.'  — Kllii'i  Specimen*  of  the 
Early  English  Poeti,  vol.  i  p.  S09,  &c. 
Loud.,  18(13.  This  aiJivllation  however 
may  more  properly,  with  Ihe  author  of 
the  English  DictiuDary,  he  gitea  to  the 
writioesuf  thvageof  Kliiahelh,  at  which 
limr  tna  furviKa  infuHiQaa  had  rented  lo 
produce  dwturbaaci!,  and  une  pure  itreain 
i)f  Hiwvcb  hnd  at  luagtb  been  funned, 
"itobcrt  ufUIouceilcr,  wbounfornd 


Iheye 


lugusge,  n 

Mr.   KUit,  wlio  i 

at  the  EngUah  lanf^gw  to 
l2l6,cDaHi]er9  Robert  of  Glau- 


76,97.  Tha  first* 
who  cmD  be  properly  said  to  have  written 
Kngliah,  wia  Sir  John  Guwer,  who  c«11i 
Chaucer  his  diuiple,  though  he  survived 
him  two  yeara.  Ue  wai  priDcipidly  di»- 
tingyithfd  by  hit  Cw/ntie  jimtHlii,  con- 
tuning  nearly  thirly-Gre  thoueuid  Vmu, 
and  written  at  the  drtire  uf  Richud  |I. 
between  the  yeu*  1377  and  1393.— Tlii- 
Der**  Uut.  of  KngUnd,  vol.  >i.  p.  -tSZ— 
495. 

«  Ibid,,  p.  500. 

"  W«rt.«i'»  Hill,  of  Englith  Poetry, 
vol.  i.  p.  342.    Land.,  1774. 

**  Ibid. 

"^  Ju  hit  Canterbury  Tale*  he  calls 
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only  borrowed  from  the  celebrated  prose  woyrkof  Boc- 
cacio  tb^  design  of  bis  Canterbury  Tales  ^,  but  he  has 
also,  coipaposed  bis  poem,  intitled  the  Knight's  Tale»  m 
imitation  of  the  Theseid  of  the  same  writer^  a  poem  pre- 
served by  its  author  from  the  flames,  when,  in  his  admi- 
ration of  the  superior  poetry  of  Petrarca,  be  condemiied 
the  rest  to  destruction.  Though  however  Chaucer  was 
an  imitator,  be  imitated  with  the  originality  of  a  master* 
The  poetic  beauties,  which  be  borrowed,  he  has  im- 
proved ;  and  in  his  collection  of  tales  he  has  not  only 
invented  a  more  natural,  and  a  more  convenient  occasion, 
for  their  supposed  recital,  than  that  which  had  been 
employed  by  Boccacio,  but  he  has  also  contrived  to 
render  all  his  characters  completely  British,  presenting 
no  indication  of  a  foreign  origin. 

As  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  has  now  passed  generally  into 
oblivion,  though  detached  passages  may  still  be  read  witk 
other  gratification  than  that  of  mere  curiosity^  he  cannot 
be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  great  masters  of  Italian 
poetry,  who  at  once  established  themselves  in  the  first 
line  of  composition,  and  fixed  the  language  of  their 
country.  But  the  English  language  was  in  his  time 
far  less  formed,  than  that  of  Italy  was  in  the  time  of 
Dante,  who  had  in  this  respect  little  more  to  do,  than  to 
choose  among  the  numerous  dialects  of  his  country,  aod 
could  even  then  foresee  that,  for  the  purposes  of  compo- 
sition, the  vulgar  eloquence  would  soon  gain  ascendency 
over  the  more  learned  dialect,  which  was  still  cherished 
in  the  intercourse  of  scholars.  The  language  of  Eng- 
land, which  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  was  but  struggling 
into  being  from  the  union  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
dialects,  appears  to  have  had  another  function,  than  that 

Dante  '  the  wise  poet  of  Florence,'  and  .    •    •    •    the  lanreat  poete 

frequently  mentions  him.    Petrarca  he  •    .    •    •    wbos  rfaetorike  svpele 

describes  as  Enlumined  aU  Italie  of  poetsie. 

M  Warton,  7ol.  L  ^  342. 
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of  poetical  composition.  Capable  of  expressing  with 
energy  tiie  most  sublime  conceptions,  but  not  easily  I 
supplying  the  flowing  numbers  of  poetry,  it  might  indeed  , 
become  by  its  intrinsic  vigour  tlie  language  of  the  I 
Muses,  but  seems  to  have  been  naturally  more  fitted  to  j 
communicate  with  precision  and  force  the  principles  of  a 
profound  philosophy,  and  thus  to  dispose  writers  rather 
to  exercise  themselves  in  the  disquisitions  of  reasoning, 
than  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  play  of  imagination. 
The  tliree  languages  indeed,  which  have  been  chiefly 
considered,  appear  to  have  had  three  distinct  and  appro- 
priate functions  in  the  general  system.  The  language 
of  Italy,  abounding  in  the  softest  combinations  of  sound, 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  qualified  for  poetical 
composition  ;  that  of  France,  prosaic  in  its  structure, 
but  expressive  and  epigrammatic,  may  be  considered  as 
the  dialect  of  the  intercourses  of  life  ;  and  that  of  Eng- 
land, energetic  and  copious,  but  little  modified  by  prin- 
ciples of  harmony,  and  little  subtilised  by  the  habits  of 
personal  communication,  may  be  regarded  as  specially 
applicable  to  the  graver  investigations  of  the  social 
order. 

The  early  poetry  of  England,  as  in  Italy  and  France, 
experienced  a  long  interruption,  though  from  a  peculiar 
cause.  It  was  not  suppressed,  as  in  Italy,  by  the  preva- 
lent study  of  the  ancient  classics,  nor,  as  in  France,  by 
the  cliaracter  of  the  language  and  of  the  people;  but  it 
was  overwhelmed  and  lost  amidst  the  agitations  of  civil 
contention.  In  tlie  struggles  of  the  rival  families  of 
York  and  Lancaster  for  the  possession  of  the  crown,  the 
charms  of  poetry  were  neglected  and  forgotten,  and  its 
English  history  from  Chaucer  to  Spenser,  or  through 
nearly  three  centuries,  is  almost  a  blank.  Lydgatc  in- 
deed, who  cannot  have  been  born  later  than  the  year 
1375,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  not  for  his  verbose  and 

VOL.  II.  2  K 
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languid  poetry,  but  because^,  he  added  much  to  the 
copiousness  of  our  language,  and  is  the  first  of  those, 
whose  writings  possess  perspicuity  of  phrase  to  a  iperely 
modem  reader. 

The  succession  of  poetry,  suspended  in  England,  was 
however  maintained  by  a  series  of  distinguished  writers 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Scotland.     In  this  series 
we  find  Dunbar",  a  writer  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
was  according  to  Mr.  Ellis  the  greatest  poet  produced 
by  Scotland,  when  he  published  his  treatise.     The  lan- 
guage of  Scotland  was  not  in  this  period  ccHisiderably 
diflferent  from  that  of  England,  though    it   afterwards 
deviated  into  a  separate  dialect,  as  the  usages  of  the 
living  speech  were  successively  adopted  by  ihe  writers 
of  that  country.     Originally  it  had  been  composed  of 
similar  elements,  the  Danish  language  having  been  not 
very  different  from  the  Saxon,  and  the  frequent  commu- 
nication  with  France  having  in  this  respect  supplied  the 
place  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England.     The  two 
languages*^  seem  to  have  attained  their  greatest  similarity 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  in  the  very 
age  of  Chaucer. 

While  a  beginning  was  thus  given  to  the  poetry  of 
England,  Wiclifife  published  the  first  English  translation 
of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  thus,  by  an  important  work, 
which  attracted  very  general  attention,  gave  a  character 
to  its  prose.  Remarkably  different  in  this  respect  has 
been  the  fortune  of  England  from  those  of  Italy  and 
France.    Among  the  Italians  prose  composition  was  ren* 

^  Walton,  vol.  il  p.  52.  VII.  of  England ;  the  latter  ii  a  moni 

^  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1465.  allegory,  the  object  of  which  is  to  shov 

His  most  admired  works  are  the  Thistle  the  gradual  and  imperceptible  influeuce 

and  the  Hose,   and  the  Golden  Terge.  of  love,  which  even  the  golden  target  uf 

The  former  of  these  was  composed  for  reason  cannot  always  repel*^-£Uis^  Ttrf*  i* 

the  marriage  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland  pp.  377,  385 — 387. 

with  Margaret  ddwt  daughter  of  Henry  »  Ibid.,  p.  396. 
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(lered  popular  by  a  collection  of  tales,  in  whicli  genius 
was  employed  to  embellish  licentiousness  ;  nor  perhaps, 
wbere  the  gratification  of  poetry  was  so  easily  supplied, 
would  any  other  means  have  been  sufficiently  attractive. 
In  France  the  prosaic  character  of  the  language  pre- 
sented a  strong  discouragement  to  poetical  composition, 
and  the  nation  seems  to  have  spontaneously  applied  itself 
to  that  species  of  literature,  in  which  alone  it  appears  to 
have  been  enabled  to  excel.  In  England,  where  the  ele- 
ments of  poetical  composition  existed,  but  not  very  easily 
susceptible  of  an  agreeable  form,  a  translation  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  at  once  furnished  a  standard  of  the  lan- 
guage of  prose*",  and  deeply  imprinted  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  truths. 
The  English  reformer  was  born  in  the  year  1324,  and  in 
the  year  1380  published  his  translation. 

The  improvement  of  literature  gave  occasion  to  a  revo- 
lution in  the  philosophy  of  Europe,  which,  by  weakening' 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  prepared  the  mind  for  the 
future  exercise  of  its  powers  of  enquiry.  At  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century  the  tenets  of  that  philosopher 
hud  been  so  intimately  combined  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  in  the  scholastic  philosophy,  that  his  autho- 
rity was  classed  by  Christian  teachers  even  with  that  of 
the  evangelists  themselves.  This  incongruous  mixture  of 
pagan  philosophy  and  revealed  truth,  which  had  been 
useful  in  training  the  reviving  genius  of  Europe  to  acute 
disputation,  had  been  at  length  so  systematised  by  suc- 
cessive reasoners,  that  it  shackled  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  a  new  school  of  philosophy  became 
necessary  for  vindicating  the  liberty  of  human  reason. 
Europe  was  not  then  prepared  for  the  independent  exer- 

"  Mr.  Turner  hm  ranwiked  Ibat,  wilh  of  Wieli^  nearly  aa  well  ila  tha  Irana- 
a  unall  dv^nv  .if  nttciiliun,  vu  mu;  ktill       lutiuii,  whicli  is  now  ua«a.— Uiil.  vl'  Kn|^ 

ruud  «iul  uudctiUDd  the  New  HVstamint     liuul,  f  ol.  ii.  p,  MO. 
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tion  pf  the  faculties  of  men,  and  the  moiiarch  of  tte 
schools  could  be  deposed  only  by  setting  up  a: rival;  :  >^  > . 

Th^  two  great  leaders  of  the  ancient  philotophy  wem 
Plato. a^d  Aristotle,  characterised  respectively  by  qoa»* 
Uties,  by  which,  they  were  not  only  distingniished^  but! 
even  contrasted.    The  former,  lofty  in  speculatiim^jMid' 
cjoquent  in  diction,  but  not  very  precise  iti  FeasoHnig^ 
captivated  those  who  delighted  in  the  contemplatioQ  of. 
grand  and  elevated  objects,  though  very  often  :imperfectly 
pre3ented  to  their  comprehension.     The   latter,  acute, 
perspicuous,  and  practical,  gratified  all  those,  who  sw^sre 
desirous  of  exercising  and  improving  their  intellectual 
powers,  especially  as  his  philosophy,  not  limited,  Kke^ 
that  of  Plato,  to  the  more  sublime  subjects  of  meditatiefi/ 
embraced  the  whole  circle  of  the  knowledge  of  the  anoieikl 
world.     These  men  naturally  divided  the  mental  empird 
of  the  world,  the  speculative  attaching  ^emselves  to  the 
eloquent  mysticism  of  Plato,  the  argumentative  rangiDg* 
themselves  under  the  subtilty  of  Aristotle.     The  livdy* 
fancy  of  the  Greeks  accordingly  preserved  in  the  eastern 
empire  a  predilection  for  the  former,  while  the  latter  was 
long  regarded  with  exclusive  veneration  by  the  mOm 
sober  reasoners  of  the  west. 

The  introduction  of  platonism  into  western  Europe  was 
therefore  a  consequence  of  that  of  Grecian  liters^ore. 
Barlaam  the  Calabrian  monk,  who  instructed  Petrarca' 
in  the  Greek  language,  read  with  him  the  writings  at 
onc^  of  Homer  and  of  Plato,  for  the  latter  of  whom  tke 
poet  qonceived  an  enthusiastic  veneration,  which  strongly 
influenced  the  character  of  his  o%vn  compositions.  His 
example  and  authority  attracted  to  the  platonic  phi- 
losophy the  attention  of  the  most  enlightened  persons  in 
Italy,  especially  of  the  Medici,  from  whom  it  received 
the  most  effectual  protection.  Its  formal  revival  was 
begun  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici  about  the  middle  of  the 
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fifteentli  century"',  in  the  institution  of  the  Florentiirt' 
academy,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  the  study  of  the 
doctrine  of  Plato.  Cosmo  had  been  incited  to  form  this 
establishment  by  his  conversations  with  Gemisthius 
Pietho,  a  Greek  philosopher,  wlio  was  one  of  the  person^ 
delegated  by  the  Greek  government  to  the  council  assem-' 
bled  first  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  at  Florence,  on  the' 
proposal  of  uniting  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Lo^' 
renzo,  the  grandson  of  Cosmo,  was  carefully  educated  in 
the  same  system,  and  a  poetical  abstract  of  the  doctrines 
of  Plato  attests  the  proficiency,  which  he  had  made  in  this 
study.  With  the  design  of  attracting  more  attention  to 
his  favourite  phUosophy,  he  renewed  the  solenm  annual 
feasts  to  the  memory  of  the  philosopher,  which  had  been 
celebrated  from  the  time  of  his  death  to  that  of  the  deaths 
of  his  disciples  Pliotinus  and  Porphyrius,  but  had  then 
been  discontinued  during  twelve  centuries.  By  this  in- 
stitution, which  subsisted  several  years,  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  was  maintained  in  the  highest  estimation.  If ' 
can  indeed  scarcely  be  believed  in  the  present  age,  that ' 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  speculative  system  of  philosophy  ■* 
could  have  led  auy  one  to  prefer  a  pagan  religion  W  ' 
Christianity,  and  yet  George  Gemisthius  Pietho**  de- 
clared his  persuasion,  that  paganism  would  soon  gain  an 
ascendency  over  the  religions  both  of  Christ  and  of 
Mohamipcd.  ' ' 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  very  distinguished  person'" 
at  this  very  time  supported  by  powerful  protection  the" 
cause  of  Aristotle,  as  if  to  maintain  a  temporary  balance'' 
of  the  two  systems.  Nicholas  V.,  the  pontiff  most  dis-^" 
tinguished  by  his  love  of  learning,  was  advanced  to  the'  '  - 
papacy  in  the  year  1447,  but  a  few  years  before  Constant 

i,  pp.  "*  niit.  lie  lo  Philoaophie  Mmlerna    , 

par  Buhic,  tumvii.  tV-  ''<■'•  >■><'    fui^'t 

laiu. 
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tinople  fell  under  the  domioion  of  the  Turks^  aiid  was^  a 
strenuous  patron^  of  those  Greeks,  who  fayoured  the 
doctrine  of  that  philosopher. 

The  servile  admiration,  with  which   the  tenets  of 
Aristotle  had  long  been  reverenced,  could  not  be  mare 
speedily  dissipated,  than  by  the  establishment  of  a  rival 
pretension ;  nor  could  the  human  mind  hdve  been  more 
effectually  prepared  for  the  independent  exertion  of  its 
powers,  than  by  being  exercised  in  the  discussion  of  the 
comparative   merits  of  the  two  ancient  philosophers. 
With  this  discussion  accordingly  the  history  of  the  mo- 
dem philosophy^  has  been  considered  as  baring  com- 
menced.    Nor  was  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mini 
obstructed  by  the  new  doctrine,  for  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  did  not  long  maintain  its  credit    The  extravagan- 
cies^ of  some  of  the  new  disciples  of  his  school  soon  dis- 
paraged the  doctrine  of  their  master.     Ficino  himself, 
who  had  been  educated  by  the  direction  of  Cosmo,  for  ife 
special  purpose  of  supporting  his  projected  academy,  and 
was  under  Lorenzo  the  great  champion  of  the  new  school 
of  platonism,   has  exhibited    remarkable   instances  of 
philosophical  absurdity.     The  mystical  and  fanciful  phi- 
losophy of  Plato  was  indeed  naturally  less  fitted  than 
the  contentious  dogmas  of  Aristotle,  to  seize  the  human 
mind  with  a  firm  and  lasting  grasp ;    and   therefore, 
though  it  served  to  weaken  the  dominion  of  the  other 
doctrine,  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  impose  its  own 
authority. 

The  preparatory  processes  of  the  modem  philosophy 
were  complete,  when  the  restoration  of  platonism  had 
disposed  the  human  mind  to  assert  its  powers.  Many 
years  however  elapsed,  before  an  effort  was  made  to 

"^  Iliift.  de  la  Philosophic  Moderne         ^  Roscoe'i  Life  of  Lorenio,To].Lpp> 
par  Buhle,  tome  u,  pp.  44,  45,  168.  1G9. 
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establish  new  principles  of  philosophy,  this  havmg  been 
first  done  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Jordano  Bruno^;  nor  was  it  made  with  success  until 
Bacon,  in  the  year  1620,  gave  to  the  world  his  Novum 
Organum^y  or  new  instrument  of  philosophy,  which  even 
at  the  close  of  two  centuries,  amidst  all  their  various 
acquisitions,  is  still  quoted  with  respect,  as  containing 
principles,  which  these  have  only  served  to  illustrate  and 
confirm. 


^  JordsDO  Bnino,  born  at  Nola  in  the 
territory  of  Naples,  was  a  Dominican 
monk.  In  the  year  1 585  he  attacked  the 
Aristotclic  doctrine  publicly  at  Paris  with 
a  great  number  of  philosophical  theses ; 
and  in  the  year  1598  he  was  burned  at 
Rome  by  the  Inquisition  as  a  heretic  and 
apostatCi  and  for  having  Tiolated  his  vows. 
He  does  not  indeed  appear  to  have 
embraoed  the  religion  of  Protestants; 
but  he  entertained  doubts  in  regard  to 
transubstantiation  and  the  immaculate 
conception^  as  also  in  respect  to  many 


other  articles  of  religious  belief,  and  he 
inveighed  with  severity  against  the  igno- 
rance and  vices  of  the  monks. — Buhle, 
tome  ii.  pp.  604 — 609. 

'^  This  new  instrument  was  indodioa 
from  experiments,  which  Bacon  com- 
pared to  the  mariner's  compass,  all  former 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  re- 
sembling only  those,  which  navigators 
could  accomplish  by  coasting  the  shores 
of  the  ancient  continent|  or  crossing  some 
small  and  inland  seas. 
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